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A. 

Accounts.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  traiiisiiiit.s  estimate  of 
appropriation  ft»r  expenses  of  settlement  of  Indian  orphan .  i 

Adair,  \V'.  P.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  commiinieates  j 
relative  to  the  claim  of,  <>f  the  Cherokee  delegation j 

Ala^ika.  Secretary  of  the  Trejwnry  eommnnieates  relative 
to  leasing  t he  seal  fishery  of ". i 

Alaska.     Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  transmits  report  of  the  ' 
gjieeial  a«xent  of  the  Treasnry  Department  stationed  at 
St .  Paul  Island 

Annnities.     Secretary  of  the, Interior  transmits  estimates 
of  funds  required  for  payment  of,  to  certain  Winneiiago  '■ 
Indians 

Apprais«*r8.  Secretary  tif  the  Treasury  transmits  draught 
of  a  bill  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  appointing. 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  esti- 
mates of,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  187*2,  with 
index  to  the  same  

.^Impropriations.  Postmaster  General  transmits  estimates 
of,  for  his  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  187*2  . 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  transmits  esti-  ' 
mates  of  deficiencies  in,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  ! 

MK 1H71.. ; ; 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  esti-  j 
mate  of,  for  expenses  of  settlement  of  Indian  orphan  j 
accounts 

Appropriation.     Secretary  of    the  Interior  suhmits   joint 
resolution  to  render  an,  of  $75,000,  available  for  fe<*ding  ' 
Navajo  Indians i 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  commnnicates 
relative  to  the  same  subject I 

Appropriations.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  esti-  ' 
mate  of,  for  the  payment  of  annuities  t/)  certain  Winne- 
bago Indians i 

Appropriations.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  esti-  [ 
uiate  of,  fi)r  books  of  record  for  ofiice  of  recorder  of  deeds 
for  District  of  Columbia I 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  an,  to  sup-  i 
ply  deficiencies  in  the  Pension  Bureau I 
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Titl 


e. 


Appropriations.  Socrftar^-  of  War  traiiBiiiits  aii  estimatf 
of,  to  Hiipply  (li'ticieiuieH  for  tbc  Pay  Department  for  tlie 
current  tiseal  year 

Appropriations.     Secretary  of  War  transmits  estimates  V>f, 
for  (leHeiencies  iu  the  Paymaster  and  Quartermaster  De- 
j»artments  for  the  current  tiseal  year 

Approj>riation8.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  estimates  of, 
for  (leticieucies  iu  contin»jj«'nt  expenses  of  the  Qimrter- 
master  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871 

Approi)riatioTi.  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  communicates 
rehitive  to  an,  of  ^7,000  for  the  purchase  of  two  thousand 
co])ie8  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  United  Statics  Stat- 
utes at  Large 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  State  communicates  relative 
to  an  act  legalizing  and  making,  for  such  objects  as  have 
usually  been  included  iu  apj)ropriation  bills  without 
authority  of  law,  and  to  tix  anil])rovide  for  certain  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Department  and  ofiicei>i  of  the 
Government 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  War  asks  an,  of  §100,000,  to 
continue  the  improvement  of  Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal, 
Michigan 

Approi)riation.  Secretary  of  War  asks  an,  for  expenses  of 
the  investigation  into  the  Montana  Indian  war  claims... 

Ap])ropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rcfpiests  an,  for 
the  erection  of  agencv  buildings  in  the   Creek  and  Sem- 


inole country 

Appropriation.     Secretary  of  the   Interior  communicates 
relative  to  an,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  taking  the  ninth 


census 


Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Iuterii>r  rctpiests  an,  for 
the  benetit  of  Eastern  Chen»kees 

Appropriation.  Secn4ary  of  the  Interior  connnunicates 
relative  to  an,  for  deticicncies  in  surveying  service  for  the 
fis<*al  year  ending  June  80,  1>70 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  an,  for  supplies  «SlC.,  furnished  tlie  Ponca 
Indians 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  connnunicates 
relative  to  an,  for  depredations  couiuntted  by  the  Apache 
Indians,  in  May,  1870 

Appr<»priation.  Sieretary  of  the  Interiorconnnnnicates  rela- 
tive to  an,  for  dei)redations  conmiitted  by  the  Apache  and 
Kiowa  Indians 

Ap))ro]uiation.  Tx'tter  frcmi  the  Secn-tary  of  the  Interior 
relative  to  an,  for  the  l)enelit  of  the  Pottawaromie  Indians. 

Appro]>riation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  rej)ort 
of  the  Connnissiouer  of  Indian  AHairs  relative  to  the  sur- 
vey of  the  (irande  Konde  Kcserve,  and  asks  for  an 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  War  tiansmits  estimates  of, 
for  the  Quartermaster's  Dei)artnu*nt  tor  the  liseal  year 
ending  .1  une  Hi),  1871 ' 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  War  answeis  resolution  of 
Januarv  23,  1871,  relative  to  Br.vou  Teehe 

Appropriations.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  estimates 
of,  for  survey  of  a  townshij*  in  Louisiana 

A])]>roi»riation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  connnunicates 
relative  to  an,  for  expenses  incurred  for  the  Indian  ser- 
vice in  Montana 

Appropriation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Vonnnunieates 
relative  to  an,  for  a  fleficiency  to  pay  outstanding  indebt- 
edness incurred  by  H.  C.  Hale,  late  sub-ngent,  <luringhis 
administration  of  the  Tulalip  Indian  agency,  Washington 
Territory 

Approi)riation.  Secretary  of  State  connjiunicates  relative 
to  an,  to  indemnify  certain  iudividuals  in  Paris 
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Title. 


Vol.     Part. 


Appropriation.  Secretary  of  War  recommends  an,  of 
$2(K»,001>  for  an  experimental  ritied-gun 

Aqneduct.     Secretary  of  War  taanamitt)  rejwrt  of  the  Chief  i 
of  Engineers  upon  the  Washington ! 

Armory.     Secretary  of  War  transmits  statement  of  expen-  i 
ditures  of  the  National,  at  Springfield I 

Army.   Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  a  reso- 

latioD  of  the  Honse,  of  January  25, 1871,  in  relation  to  the 

pay  and.  allowances  of  the  several  gravies  of  oflicers  in  the. 

Attorney  General.     Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  a 

cajpy  of  an  opinion  given  by  tlus  upon  the  claim  of  the 

Choctaw  Indians  to  the  issue  of  United  States  bonds 

Attorney  General  transmits  his  annual  report  to  Congress.. 
Attorney  General  communicates  relative  to  the  account  of 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Virginia,  in  the 
ease  of  Patrick  W^oods 

Attorney  (ieneral  transmits  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  January  9,  1871,  in  relation  to  persons  arrested 
in  Virjpnia  lor  violations  of  the  internal  revenue  laws 

B. 

Bisttounette,  Jose^di.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
claim  of 

Black  B<iV»'s  band  Shawnee  Indians.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior conmiunicates  relative  to  the  coiulition  of 

Bonds.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  January  9,  1871,  relative  to,  of  the 
United  States  issued  U)  Indian  tribes  and  other  j»arties.. 

Bourdean,  James,  and  Clement  Lamoureax.  Secretary  of 
Interior  transmits  claims  of 

Breakwater.  Secretary  of  War  cominunieates  relative  to 
the,  in  the  Potomac  Kiver 

Bndges.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to,  across 
the  Ohio  Kiver 

Bridge.  Seci'etary  of  War  transnjits  the  report  of  Board  of 
Engineers  on  the  Newport  and  Cincinnati 

British  North  American  Provinces.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury' transmits  report  upon  the  state  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the 

Bureau  of  Statistics.  Report  of  Chief  of,  on  commerce  and 
navigation,  with  table  of  contents 

C. 

California.  President  transmits  answer  Uy  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  February  6,  relative  to  the  use  of  military 
forces  in  preserving  peace  at  the  election  in  1868 

Canal.  Secretary  of  War  asks  an  appropriation  of  §100,000 
to  continue  the  improvement  of  Saint  Mary's  Falls,  Mich- 
i^n - . 

Canal.  Secretar3'  of  War  transmits  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Febnmry  i^,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha 

Census.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  reply  to  House 
resolution  of  the  15th  instant  relative  to  the 

CensuB.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  an  api)ropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  taking  the 
ninth 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  transmits  opinion  of 
Attorney  General  upon  the,  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  to 
the  issue  of  United  States  Congress 

Claims.  President  of  the  United  States  returns  without 
his  approval  an  act  for  relief  of  Charles  Cooper,  Goahorn 
A.  Jones,  Jerome  Rowley,  William  Hannegan,  and  John 
Hannegan 
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KXKCUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title, 


Claims.  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  trau.siiiits  the,  ol*  IJaltazar 
Martin - . 

ClainiH.  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior  transmits  the,  of  Wyan- 
dot Indians 

Claims.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  relative  to  the, 
of  H.  C.  .Jackson 

Claims.  Secretary  of  W^•l^  transmits  report  npon  the  Mon- 
tana Indian  war,  of  18117  . 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  n^port  of  snr- 
veyor  j^eneral  of  New  Mexico  on  private  land  claim  unm- 
ber  No.  49 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  commnnicates  relative 
to  the,  of  the  Nmthwest  For  Cmnjiauy 

Claims.  Seeretarv  of  the  Interior  commnnicates  relative 
to  the,  of  Dnrfey  &  Peck  for  supplies  furnished  certain 
Indian^ 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  an  account  of 
Dnrfey  &  IVck  for  rent  of  agency  buildings  at  Fort 
Berthold 

Claims.  Sr'cretary  of  the  Interior  submits  ])apers  relative 
to  the,  of  W.  P.  Adair  of  the  Cherokee  delegation 

Claims.  Secretary  of  War  trausmits  the,  of  James  A. 
Laiznre 

Claijns.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trausmits  the,  of  James 
Bordeau  autl  Clement  Lamoureaux 

Claiujs.  Secretary  of  t  lie  Interior  transmits  the,  of  William 
II.  Moore  *JC  Co ' 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  the,  of  Joseph 
Bi.ssonnette , 

Claims.  Seeretarv  of  the  Inteiior  transmits  the,  of  Andrew 
J.  Smith   

Claims.  Secretary  of  tlx^  Interior  transmits  the,  of  Bligh 
E.  Wood 

Claims.  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior  transmits  the,  of  C.  E. 
Hedgi  8 

Claims.  Veto  messagi*  of  the  IVesidciit  in  the  case  of  the, 
of  Henry  Williams 

Clerks.  S<*cretaiy  of  Statt*  transmits  list  of,  and  others 
em]doycd  in  his  De|>artment    

Clerks.  Secn*tary  of  theTieasury  transmits  statement  of 
the  number  of,  and  others  eiuployeil  in  his  Departuieiit. . 

Clerk.  Secretary  of  the'  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the  dishuising,  of"  his  Department 

Clerks.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  list  of,  employed 
in  his  Dei>artment 

Coast  Survey.     Kep<ut  of  the  Snperinteiideut  of  the 

Coast  Survey.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  list  of 
uautes  of  persons  employed  in  the , 

Collecti»r8.  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  trausmits  answer  to 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  13,  1H70,  with 
statement  of  balances  due  from,  of  internal  revenue  not 
now  in  office  , 

Commerce.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
House  resolution  of  the  2'.k\  instant  relative  to  the  foreign, 
of  the  United  States 

Commerce.  Annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Hureau  of  Statis- 
tics ou  the.  and  navigation,  with  table  of  contents , 

Commercial  relations.  Rep(»rt  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the,  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries 

Commercial  relations.     Index  to  the  same , 

Commercial  relations.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the,  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries , 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Annual  report  of  the.  (See 
currency) 

Consular  fees.  President  trausmits  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Btate  relative  to,  for  the  year  eudiug  December  31, 1870. 
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Title. 


Part.     No. 


Cpiiting^'iit  expeiiHt's.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trannniits 
Btatf'riieiit  of  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for 
inei<1ental  antl,  of  his  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  eud- 
injr  June  30,  1>:<70 

Contingent  expenseH.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  expendi- 
tures of  his  Department  for,  during  the  year  1870 

Contractors.  I'ost master  General  transmits  statement  of 
fines  i lu posed  on  mail 

Contracts.  Postmaster  General  transmits  report  of,  for 
rarrvinjx  the  mails 

Cofitractw.  Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to, 
for  supplying  the  Post  Otlice  Department  with  station- 
ery, wrapping-paper,  &c. 

CfHiper,  Charles,  ct  at.  Veto  message  of  the  I'resident  in 
the  ca»€!  of  the  bill  of  the  House,  1395,  U>v  the  relief  of. .. 

Currency.     Annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Papertt  accompanying  the  above. 

Appendix 

Banks,  list  of,  organized  since  last  annual  repcu't 

Banks,  new,  aggregate  capital  and  distribution  among 
States 

Banks,  applications  for,  in  each  State 

Banks,  for  the  issue  of  notes  redeemable  in  specie^ 

Banks  in  liquidation,  amount  of  circulation  retired,  &c.. 

Banks,  operations  of,  during  year  1870 

Banks,  investigation  into  atfairs,  and  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness of 

Banks,  joint  stock.-  in  Great  Britain,  ])rotits  of 

Banks,  scheduh'  of,  in  hamls  of  receivers,  showing  capital, 
bonds,  circulation.  Arc 

Banks,  schedule  of,  sh(Aving  capital,  bonds,  and  circula- 
t'um  in  each  State 

Banks,  schedult'  of,  in  licpiidation,  showing  ca]>ital, 
iKiiids,  ami  circulatirui 

Banks,  schedule  of,  in  liquidation  for  consoridation,  show- 
ing capital,  bonds,  and  circulati»)n 

Bi.nds.  sche<lule  of,  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  circulation 

Cjipital  becoming  impaired,  suggestions  with  regard  to.. 

('(Minterfeits,  r«;commendation  in  relation  to 

(^lerks,  list  of '. 

Kxpeiiditures  of  ottice  for  tiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1870. 

Interest  on  de])osits,  nunaiks  on,  and  amounts  paid  l>y 
banks  for  one  year 

I^oans,  limitation  of,  generally  observed. 

Notes,  mutilated,  destruction  of,  since  oiganizatiou  of 
Bureau 

Notes,  assorting  and  redemption  of,  necessity  of  arrange- 
ment for 

Notes,  schedule  of  denominations  issued,  redeemed,  and 
outstanding 

Officers  and  employes,  list  of 

Rcfeerve,  general  observance  of  the  law  in  relation  to 

Kefee^^•e,  tables  of,  in  cities 


12 


Reserve,  tables  of,  in  States 


Tables,  list  of,  in  Appendix > 

Usury,  remarks  and  suggestions  as  to  banks  taking 

Customs.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  <lraught  of 
•    a  bill  in  relation  to  navigation  and  the  collection  of  the  . . 

D. 

Deeds.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimate  of 
appropriatioDS  for  books  of  record  for  office  of  recorder 
oi,  for  District  of  Columbia 


;> 


Page, 


•149 


3 


3 


3 


14 


17 


or 


30 


VIII 


EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Departments.  Secretary  of  State  comiuuiiicates  relative  to 
an  act  lej^aliziiij;  and  makiii*;  appropiiations  tor  such 
objects  as  have  usually  been  included  iu  general  apjuo- 
priatiou  bills  without  authority  of  law,  and  to  fix  and 
provide  for  certain  incidental  expenses  of  the 

District  of  Columbia.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
reply  to  resolution  calling  for  statement  of  vouchers  for 
disbursement  on  account  of  the  new  jail  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report 
of  the  number  of  poor  persons  of  the,  relieved 

Documents.  President  transmits  reply  to  House  resolu- 
tion of  December  12,  relative  to  public,  and  libraries  in 
the  care  of  foreign  ministers 

Documents.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  him  to  dispose  of  broken  sets  of 
congressional 

Dominica.  President  transmits  message  in  reply  to  House 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  relative  to 

Dominica.  President  transmits  message  in  reply  to  House 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  report  of  Cai)tain 
George  B.  McClellan  upon 

Durfee  &-  Peck.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  the  account  of 

Durfee  &  Peck.  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  transmits 
accounts  of 

E. 

Envelopes.  Postmaster  General  transmits  answer  to  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  December  16,  1870,  relative  to 
cost  of  stamped 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits,  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

Index  to  the  above 

Estimates.  Postnuvster  General  transmits,  of  appropria- 
tions for  his  Department  for  year  ending  June  30,  1872.. . 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  appro- 
priation fiu*  expenses  of  settlement  of  Indian  orphiui 
accounts 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  funds 
required  for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  certain  Winne- 
bago Indians 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  of  amounts  re- 
ciuired  to  8UX)ply  deficiencies  for  the  Pay  Depju'tmeut  for 
the  current  fiscal  year 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  appro- 
priations for  books  of  record  for  office  of  recorder  of  deeds 
for  District  of  Columbia 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits,  of  appro- 
priatiim  to  complete  the  survey  of  Green  River 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits,  of  defi- 
ciencies in  appropriations  required  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1871 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits,  to  defray 
expenses  of  general  council  of  certain  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Territory 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  of  appropriations 
for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1871 

Estimates.  •  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  of  approjuiations 
for  deliciencies  in  the  Quartermaster's  and  Paymaster's 
Departments  for  the  current  tiseal  year 

Estimates.  Secretary  of  War  transmits,  contingent  ex- 
penses Quartermaster's  Department  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1871 


Part.     No.    I  Page. 


12 


12 
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t    I 
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/o 


31 
57 


38 


()7 


42 


43 


114 


115 


35 

o 
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•>7 


48 

tn 

30 


52 


17 
G4 
55 
62 


273 


INDEX. 


IX 


Title. 


£dtiuiate$(.     Secretary  of  the  lut^^rior  submits,  for  survey 
of  township  iu  Louisiana 


Vol.     Part.  I    No. 


F. 

Finances.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  annual  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the,  with  index  to  the  same 

Fines,  Postmaster  General  couimuuieates  relative  to,  im- 
posed on  mail  contractors 

Fur  Company.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates 
relative  to  the  claim  of  the  Northwest 


( 


». 


Gennanv-      President   transmits   messai^e   relative   to   the 
anion  of  the  states  of 


Granada.  President  transndts  message  relativt*  to  the 
schooner 

Gan.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  letter  from  Chief  of 
Orrlnauce  recommending  an  approjjriation  of  ^JOU.IKJO 
for  the  construction  of  au  experiniental  riHed 


H. 

He*lge8,  C.  E.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  rela- 
tive to  the  claim  of 

Hnmphrey,  Ballard  S.  Secretary  of  War  comnuinicates  rela- 
tive to,  late  first  lieutenant  First  United  State's  Artillery  . 

I. 

&.^mignints.  Si-eretary  of  State  transmits  statenuMit  of 
number,  ilc.,  of,  by  sea  during  the  year  1870 

Indians.  Secretary  oftheTreasnry  transmits  copy  of  oi»iuitni 
by  the  Attorney  (reneral  relative  to  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  Choctaw ' 

Indians.  Secn-tary  of  the  Interior  submits  joint  rcs<dution 
relative  to  balance  of  af»propriation  for  defraying  ex- 
[jenses  of  delegation  of,  to  Washington 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimate  of 
appropriation  for  settlement  of  Indian  orjihan  jwcounts  .. 

Indians.  Secn^tary  of  tln^  Interior  comnnniicates  relative 
to  an  appropriation  Qf  $75,000  for  Navajo 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aiiairs  relative  to  survey  of 
Grande  Ronde  reserve,  &c 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the  appropriation  of  $7,5,000  for  feeding  the  Navajo 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimate  of 
fun < la  required  for  payment  of  annuities  to  certain  Win- 
nebago   

IndiauH.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  report  of  Coni- 
miBsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  survey  of  Indian 
reservations 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  rejdy  to 
House  r<«olution  of  January  9,  1871,  relative  to  bonds 
issued  to,  &c 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  estimates  to 
defray  expense*  of  certain,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  aid  in  the  civi- 
lization of  the 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  claims  of  Wy- 
andot — , 

Indians.  Secretary  of  War  asks  an  appropriation  for  ex- 
penses for  investigation  into  Montana  Indian  war  claims  . 
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87 


107 


99 
19 
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146 
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'25 

2() 
•27 

28 

46 
47 

48 

51 

58 
64 

65 


Page. 


451 


EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Vol. 


Indians.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  npon  the  Mon- 
tana Indian  war  claims  of  18{)7 

Indians.  Secretary  of  flie  Interior  commnnicates  relative 
toa]>|»ro})riation  for  supplies  and  transportation  furnished 
the  Ponca  

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  connnnnicates  relative 
to  an  appropriation  for  depredations  committed  by 
Apache 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requests  appropriation 
for  agency  buildings  in  Creek  and  Seminole  country  . 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  commnnicates  relative 
to  appropriation  for  depredations  committed  by  Apache 

and  Kiowa 

^Indians.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  Bhick  Bob's  band  of  Shawnee 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the  Osage,  i  n  Kaimas : 

Indians.     Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  communicates  relative 
to  the  Osage  Indian  lands  in  Kansas 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  r**lative 
to  an  a])])ropriation  for  the  Pottawatomie 

Indians.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requests  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Eastern  Cherokees 

Indians.  Siuretary  of  the  Interior  requests  an  appropri- 
ation for  expenses  incurred  for  the  Indian  service  in  Mon- 
tana for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1  -'(jj 

Indians.  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  asks  an  appropriation  to 
]>ay  outstanding  imlebteilness  incurred  by  II.  C.  Hale, 
late  sub-agent  at  the  Tulalip  agciiicy 

Indians.  Secretary  (»f  the  Interior  comniunicjites  relative 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pima  and  ISlaiicopa  In- 
dian reservation  in  Arizona  

Interior.     Annnal  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

rapent  acvomimuyiuff  ihv  ahovv. 

Annual  r(»}»ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ui-neral  Land 

Othce 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Annual  ri'port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

lJei>ort  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Extension 

Ifeport  of  the  president  of  the  Columbian  Institution  for 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Rei>ort  of  the  Hoard  of  Visitor  and  Superintendent  of 
Construction  of  the  Covernment  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane  

*       Re])ort  of  the  snrgeon-in-chief  of  the  Columbia  Hospital 

for  Women  and  L3  ing-in  Asylum    

Keport  of  the  Warden  of  the  United  States  jail,  District 

ot  Columbia 

Ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police 

for  year  1870 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  bal- 
ance of  appropriation  for  defraying  expenses  of  Indian 

delegation  to  Washington    

Interior.  Letter  from  tlij*  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  settling  Indian  orphan  accounts 

Interior.  Lett^jr  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  for  appropria- 
tion for  feeding  Navajo  Indians 

Interior.  Letter  'from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting 
report  relative  to  the  census,  in  reply  to  House  resolution 

of  15th  instant 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  books  of  record  of  deeds 
for  District  of  Columbia 
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Part. 


No.   I  Page. 
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10 
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12 



12 

12 

..---. 

12 

12 
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12 
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7 
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4 
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98 

101) 

111 
121 

123 

i:jo 

131 
132 
14^3 
135 

131) 
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»/ 


1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 


139  : 


26 
27 

28 

29 
30 


1 
431 
467 


869 

893 

911 

17 

923 


INDEX. 


XI 


Till 


v. 


luterior.  L<»tter  from  th<^  SvcretJiry  of  tlje,  tniiKSinittinjj: 
n'|K>rt  of  CtntiiiiiHHioiuT  of  Indian  Atlairs  ui>on  survey  of 
Grande  Kondc  ri'seivt',  &:<• ' 

Interiiir.     Letter  from  the  Si-eretary  t>f  tlie,  relative  to  the 
appropriation  of  :^75.(XH)  for  feedinj^:  thi-  Navajo  Indians.. 

Intmor.  Lett<-r  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  transnnttin;^ 
eMiuiate  of  funds  recpiired   for  t>ayment  of  aunnities  to 

certain  Winuebajjjo  Indians 

lDt<*nor.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  askin«j  for  an 

apj»ropriati(m  for  (h'fieieneies  in  th(?  Tension  Biman 

Interior.  Letter  fnim  tlie  Secretary  of  the,  transmitting 
re|Jort  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atiairs,  rehitive.  to 
Mirvev  of  Indian  reservations  durin<^  the  tiseal  year  end- 

inj:  Jiiue  :?0,  lJ^7-2 

Interior.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  estimates 

of  appropriations  for  survey  of  Green  Kiver 

Interior.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  rehitive  to  the 

disluirsiug  elerk  of  his  Department 

Interior.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  estimates 
to  defray  expenses  of  «X''^i'*i">l  c<uincil  of  certain  Indians  . 
Interior.     Letter  from   the   Secretary  of  the,  with   letter 
from  the  Com»nissioner  of  Indian  AlTairs  relative  to  aid 

in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  tin; 
claim  of  C.  E.  Hedges 

luterior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  ndative  to  dis- 
porsiug  of  broken  sets  of  C<Mij;r4\ssional  documents,  A:c. .. 

Intcri«)r.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  (»f  the,  with  a  report  on 
oal)inet  and  minerals  connected  with  the  (Jeneral  Lmnl 
Otiiee 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  estimates 
for  survey  of  townshij)  in  Louisiana 

Interior.  Letter  fnun  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  of  §7,0U0  for  purchase  of  *i,<Mji)  co[Mes  of 
16tli  v(dnme  I'nited  States  Statutes 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  S;'cretarv  of  tlie.  with  claim  of 
Bli;:h  E.  Won<l 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claims  of 
.James  Bourdean  and  Clement  Lamoureaux  .    

Int<*rior.  Letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  the,  with  claim  of 
\V.  H.  M(K>re  &  Co .* 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secn^tary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
Jos<*pli  Bissonnette 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claiu)  of 
A.  J.  Smith 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
Baltazar  Martin 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  claim  of 
Wyandot  Indiana 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  John 

Int-erior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  an  ap 
propriatioii  to  supply  delicieneies  in  the  surveying 
service 

Interior.  LettiT  from  the  Secretary  r»f  the,  with  report  of 
the  snrveyor  general  of  New  Mexico,  on  private  laud 
claim  No.  49 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  supplies,'  &c.,  furnished  the  Ponca  In- 
dians  

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  depredations  committed  by  Apache 
Indians 
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10 

103 
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XII 


EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  the 
accouDt  of  Durfee  &  Peck , 

Interior.  Li'tter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  with  account 
of  Durfee  &  Peck . 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  an  aj)- 
propriation  for  agency  buildings  in  the  Creek  and  Semi- 
nole country 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  St'cretary  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  depredations  committed  by  the  Apache 
and  Kiowa  Indians 

Interior.  Letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  the,  with  papers 
relative  to  the  claim  of  VV.  P.  Adair 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to 
Black  Bob's  Band  of  Shawneos 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to 
Osage  Indians  in  Kansas « 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to 
Osage  Indian  lands  in  Kansas 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie,  relative  t<»  an 
appropriation  for  the  bcnetit  ot  the  Pottawatomie  Indians. 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  the,  relative  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  taking  ot*  the  ninth  census 

Interior.  Letter  from*  the  Secretary  of  the,  asking  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Eastern  Chert»kees 

Interior.  Letter  frcmi  the  Secretary  of  the,,  relative  to  an 
approjuiation  for  expenses  in  the  Indian  service  in  Mon- 
tana, from  June,  li!?(>H,  to  July,  18G9 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  for  an  approju'ia- 
tion  to  pay  indebtedness  incurred  by  H.  C.  Hale  while 
sub-agent  at  Tulalip  agency 

Interior.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the,  relative  to  ex- 
t^insion  of  the  survey  of  the  I*inia  and  Maricopa  Indian 
reservation 

Internal  Revenue.  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
annuiil  report  of  the  Commissioner  of,  with  index 

Internal  revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers 
House  resolution  of  J« unary  9,  relative  to  moneys  re- 
ceived by  oflHeers  of,  in  Virginia,  since  April  1,  ISlYJ 

Internal  revenue.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  answers  House 
resolution  of  December  1*.^,  lt^7(>,  with  statement  of  bal- 
ances due  from  collectors  of,  wlio  are  not  now  in  otiice. .. 

Internal  revenue.  Attorney  General  transmits  reply  to 
House  resolution  of  .January  9,  1H71,  relative  to  jiersons 


Vol.  i  Part. 


arrested  in  Virjjrinia  for  violation  of  laws  of 


J. 

Jackson,  H.  C.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  a  report  relative 
to  the  claim  of 

Jail.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  statement  of  the 
vouchers  for  disbursements  on  account  of  the  new,  for  the 


District  of  Columbia 


K. 


Kansas.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 

to  the  Osage  Indians  in  the  State  of 

Kansas.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative 


to  the  Osage  Indian  lands  in  the  State  of. 


L. 

Laizure,  James  A.     Secretary  of  War  transmits  the  claim  of. 
Lamonreaux,  Clement,  and  James  Bourdeau.     Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmits  the  claim  of . 
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114 
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121 
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132 
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31 
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XIII 


Title. 


Land  Office.  Sccrofary  of  the  Interior  transmits  a  report 
on  the  hi-story  of  the  eahiiM't  of  iiiiiierals  and  natural 
history  connected  with  the  (ieni'ral 

Land  Otiice.  Annual  rei>ort  of  the  Coniiuissioner  of  the 
iieneral 


Vol. 


Part.     No.   !  Page. 


{\0 


Paj>er8  acvomitamiUnj  the  ahovv. 

No.  1. — Tabular  statement  showinj^  the  numher  of  aeres 
of  )iuhlic  lands  surveyed  in  the  following;  land  States 
and  TeiTitoiies  up  to  June  'M),  l*^()l).  during  the  last 
ti.scal  year,  and  the  total  of  tin;  public  lands  .surv<'yed 
np  to  June  IJO,  1^70;  also,  the  total  area  of  the  j»ul>lic 

domain  remaining  uusurveyed  within  the  same , 

No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and 
lH>unty  land  scrip  received  therefor,  numb«'r  of  aeres 
eiitereil  under  the  hoinestt-ad  law  of  May  20,  lHr»*2,  of 
eounnissious  received  under  sixth  sretion  of  said  act: 
also, of  land  located  with  scrip  un<ler  the  agricultural 
colh'ge  and  mechanic  act  of  July  *2,  1"^()*2,  and  com- 
inissions  received  bv  rej^isters  and  receivers  on  the 
value  thereof,  and  statenu'ut  of  incidental  exjienses 
there<in,  in  the  first  half  year  of  the  fiscal  y<*ar  com- 
mencing July  1,  ld()9,  and  ending  June  IJO,  1^70 

No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  sohl,  of  cash  and 
l>ounty  land  scrip  reci'ived  thtMcfor.  number  of  acres 
entered  under  the  honu'stead  law  of  May  20,  181)2,  of 
con)m:s.sion8  receivi'd  under  sixth  section  of  said  act  : 
als<i,  of  land  located  with  scrip  uiuler  the  agricultural 
college  and  mechanic  act  of  July  2,  1802,  and  (;ommis- 
sionw  received  by  registiis  and  nceivcrs  on  the  value 
thereof,  and  statement  of  incidt'iital  expenses  tlu'reon, 
in  the  second  half  vear  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1869,  and  ending  June  :«»,  1871) 

No.  4.— .Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  (-nding  .JuneliO,  1870, 
showing  the  nund>er  of  acrt-s  disi)os«'d  of  for  cash,  with 
l>onnty  land  sorip,  by  entry  un«br  the  honiestcad  laws 
of  May  20,  18()2,  March  21,  18()4,  an<l  June  21,  l>0<i, 
with  aggregate  of  8.')  and  810  homestead  paym«*ntsand 
homestead  commiN>ions:  also,  locations  with  agricul- 
tural college  ami  juechanic  xrip,  under  act  of  Julv  2, 
181)2 ....\... 

No.  r>. — .Statement  exhibiting  the  fjnantity  of  lands 
selected  for  the  several  States  uiuler  acts  of  C'on- 
greKs  ajiproved  March  2. 1*'19,  September  "2!^,  HoO,  and 
March  12,  1H(>0,  up  to  and  ending  S(pt«-mber  oO.  1S70. .. 

No.  (>. — Statement  exhibiting  the  (|uantity  of  land  ap- 
proved to  the  several  States  luulcr  the  acts  of  Congress 
ajiproved  March  2, 1840,  S<'pti  inber  2~',  iSfjO,  and  March 
12. 18<>(»,  ui»  to  juid  ending  September  'M),  1870 

No.  7.— Statement  exhibiting  the  ()uanfity  of  hnul 
I»atented  to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  Sej)tenil>er  2^,  IH.'O,  and  March  12,  IStJO, 
and  also  the  quantity  certifie<l  to  Lt)uisiana  undt?r  act 
ap]»roved  March  2,  1849 

No.  ^. — Statement  showing  tlu'  condition  of  the  State 
selections  under  the  act  of  September  4,  1S41,  on  the 
:W)th  day  of  June,  1870 

No.  t). — C(mdition  of  bountv  land  busiiMss  under  a<ts  of 

4. 

1847,  18o0,  1852,  and  Is.'^.''),  showing  the  issues  and  loca- 
tion.s  fnim  the  commencvuient  of  operations  under  said 

acts  to  June  30,  1870 

No.  10.  Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States,  and 
also  scrip  locations  under  agricultural  and  mechanic 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  supph'UH'uts  of  April  14,  1864, 
and  July  23,  1866 
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XIV 


EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


.  I  Vol.  I  Part.'   No.     Page. 


Fapets,  tf-f. — Continued. 

No.  11. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts 
of  Ct)ngre.s8  to  States  for  canal  purposes  from  tlu;  vear 

18;>7  to  Jnne'.iO,  1870 * 

No.  12. — Statement  exbibitinjj  land  concessions  by  acts 
of  Conejress  to  States  and  corporaticuis  for  railroad  and 
military  >va<xon-road  pnrposes  from  the  year  IrCiO  to 

Jnne  30,  IHTO *. 

No.  13. — Kstinijites  of  appropriations  reqnired  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tiseal  year  ending  .June  30,  187*2,  by  the 

Genenil  Land  Ottiee 

No.  14. — Estimates  of  appioj)riations  reqnired  for  the 
service  of  the  tiseal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  by  the 

General  Land  Ollice 

No.  ir>. — Estimat<*s  of  appropriations  re<|uired  for  the 
service  of  the  tiseal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  by  the 

General  Land  Office,  for  the  surveying  de]>artment 

No.  1(). — Estimates  of  appropriations  recpiired  for  survey- 
ing.the  ]>ublic  lands  for  the  liscal  vear  ending  June  30, 

1872 r 

No.  17  A. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Florida 

B. — Hi'port  of  surveying  operations  in  the  district  of 
Florida  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August, 
1870,  showing  the  jiresi'nt  con<lition  of  the  contracts 

.  made  since  last  annual  report 

C— ^Keport  of  plats  furnished  the  district  land  office 

during  the  year  ending  August  30,  1870 

D. — Heport  of  descriptive  notes  furnished  the  district 
land  «>fficl^  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870. .. 
E. — Report  of  deposits  nuide  by  inclividuals  for  special 

surveys  during  the  year  eiuling  August  31,  1870 

F. — Statement  showing  the  present  condition  of  con- 
tracts not  closed  at  the  date  of  last  annual  report 

No.  17  B. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana.. 
A. — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  in  Louisiana  on 
the  1st  of  October,  181)0,  and  orders  of  surveys  since 

issued 

B. — Statement  of  contracts  and  orders  of  surveys  which 
have  been  executed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  the 
1st  of  Oct(d»er,  1800,  which  surveys  have  been  ap- 
provedand  paid  for  prior  to  the  6th  of  February,  1801. 

Extract  from  statement  marked  A 

C; — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  in  Louisiana  on 

the  30th  of  June,  1S70 

D. — Estimjite  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1872,  for  surveying  in  Lou- 
isiana, for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  and  the 
clerks  in  his  office,  and  for  contingent  expenses  t»f 

the  surveyor  general's  office 

E. — Proposed  surveys  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872  

F. — List  of  deputy  surveyors  in  thfe  State  of  Louisiana 
holding  connnission  from  John  Lynch,  surveyor  gen- 
eral of  Louisiana 

No.  17  C. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 
A. — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  locality, 
and  present  c<uidition  of  the  surveys  in  Minnesota, 
uncompleted  at,  and  undertaken  since,  the  date  of 

the  la«t  annual  report 

B. — Statement  of  origiiml.  Commissioners,  and  regis- 
tei-s'  plats  made  and  c(»pied.  date  of  transmission  to 
the  General  Lan<l  Office  and  local  land  offices,  from 

the  flate  of  last  annual  report 

C. — Statement  of  townships  surveyed  from  July  1, 
1809,  to  June  30,  1870 .\ 
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XV 


Title. 


Papers,  «fr. — Coiitii'iKMl. 
No.  17  D. — Kc'port  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Dakota , 

A, — Estimate  of  appropriations  recpiireil  for  continuing 
the  ])ul)lie  surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  for  sal- 
aries of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  (as  per  act  of  March  t^,  18(>1,)  and  for  the  inci- 
deutal  expen8<*s  of  the  oltice  for  tlie  tlscal  year  ending 
June  30.  lifT'i 

B. — Abstract  statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of 
tbe  survevor  general's  ottice  for  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  :{().  1870 

C. — List  of  townships  surveved  in  the  T<^rritory  of  Da- 
kota from  July  1,  IHH'J,  to  June  30,  1H70 

Ko.  17  E. — Report  of  the  survt;yor  general  of  Kansas 

A. — Statement  showing  the  names,  duties,  nativity, 
whence  appointed,  and  rate  of  c<»m]>ensation  per  an- 
num, (»f  persons  empl(»yed  in  the  surveyor  general's 
office  of  Kansas,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1H70 

B. — Statement  showing  the  amount  ex]>ended  for  sala- 
ries of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  during  the  fiscal 
year  en<ling  June  30,  1.S70 

C. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent 
of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 

D. — Statement  showing  the  amounts  deposited  hy  indi- 
viduals for  the  survey  of  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1H70 

E.— Statement  showing  extent  and  cost  of  surveys  exe- 
cuted in  Kansas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1870,  payable  out  of  appropriation  for  public  sur- 
veys  

F.-  Statement  showing  the  description  of  lands  and 
area  of  same,  for  wliich  duplicate  plats  and  tran- 
scri}>t8  of  field-not<*s  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department,  and  triplicate  plats  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  the  l.ocal  land  office  at  Junction 
City,  during  the  fiscal  yenr  ending  June  30,  1870 

G. — Statement  show  ing  the  estimated  expense,  number 
of  miles,  and  character  of  work  for  which  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  for  surveying  in  Kansas,  and 
chargeable  to  appropriation  for  such  surveys,  ap- 
proved J  nly  1.5,  1870 ] 

H. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  sur- 
veys in  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  187-2 

L — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  exptmses  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

No.  17  F.— R<*port  of  the  surveyor  general  td  Nebraska. .. 

A. — Meteorological  table  showing  the  temperature  and 
rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  1863 

B. — Meteorological  tabU-^  showing  the  temperature  and 
rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  18f)6 

C. — Meteorological  table  showing  the  temperature  and 
rain-fall  in  Nebraska,  1868 

D. — Meteorological  taldeof  monthlv  means  of  temjiera- 

ture  and  rain-fall  for  1863,  1866,  and  1868 

E. — A  tabulated  statement  of  the  general  statistics  of 
Nebraska,  deduced  from  tlie  returns  of  counties,  as  in 

the  foregoing  rep(»rt 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for 
salaries  of  surveyor  geneial  and  clerks  during  fiscal 

j-ear  ending  June  30,  1870 

No.  2.  — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for 
rent  of  office  and  incidental  expenses  during  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 
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XVI 


EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Vol. 


PapcrSf  <fc — Continued. 
No.  17  F. — Report  of  the  Hurveyor  fjeneral  of  Nebraska — 
Continued. 

No.  3. — Statement  sliowinj^  the  extent  and  eost  of  sur- 
veys executed  in  Nebra.ska  during  the  tiseal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870,  given  in  tiie  order  in  which 
the  accounts  were  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office  . 
No.  4. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  (»f 
lands  for  which  townshij)  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  register  of  the  land 
otrice,  Dakota  City  land  district,  at  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 
No.  5. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  townshi])  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice at  Vermillion,  Dakota  Territtuy,  by  order  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Otiice,  during 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

No.  6. — Statennnit  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  township  nmps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  registerof  the  land  oftiee, 
Nemaha  land  district,  at  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Ne- 
braska, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870. 
No.  7. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  township  maps  and  descriptive 
lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  register  of  the  land 
office,  South  Platte  River  land  district,  at  Lincoln, 
Lancaster  Countv,  Nebraska,  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1870  . . .' 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  description  and  area  of 
lands  for  which  township  maps  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  register  of  the  land 
ofiice,  Grand  Island  land  distru't,  at  Columbus, 
Platte  County,  Nebraska,  during  the  fiscal   year 

ending  .June  30,  1870 *. 

No.  9. — Contracts  for  surveys  of  the  public  lauds  in 

Nebraska,  1870 

No.  10. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension 
of  the  ))ublic  surveys  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

No.  1 1 . — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  ofiice  expenses 

for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

No.  17  G. — Rci»ort  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico. 
A. — Private  land  and  mineral  claim  survey  deposits  in 

account  with  the  United  States 

B. — Stati'uient  of  expenditures  in  the  olhce  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  New  Mexico  for  salaries  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

C. — Statement  of  inci«lental  expenditures  in  the  ofiice  of 
the  survevor  general  of  New  Mexico,  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1870 1 

D. — Statement  of  public  surveys  executed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1870 1 

E. — Estimates  of  the  surv^^ytu'  general  of  the  ai>pro]u*i- 
ations  required  ft»r  the  surveying  service   in   New 

Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872 

No.  17  H. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. .. 
A. — Statement   of  surveys  made   uinler  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870  .... 

13. — Statement  showing  the  surveys  made  under  the  a]>- 
propriation  of  February  2.'>,  l8lil),  the  amount  pai<l 
clerks,  and  incidental  expenses  incident  to  said  surveys. 
C. — Statement  showing  the  survey  of  the  mineral 
claims  under  the  act  of  July  26,  18()(>,  together  with 
the  amount  deposited  for  surveying  the  same 
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Title. 


Papen,  ^c- — Continued. 
No.  17  H. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado — 
Continu€»d. 

D. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships  sur- 
veyed during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  the 
area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same 

E.— Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1870 ;  also  incidental  expenses  for  same  period 

Nou  17  K. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana. .. 

A. — Statement  of  the  condition  of  appropriation  for  sur- 
veys of  public  land  in  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870 •. 

R — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  deposits  for  field 
and  office  work  and  publication  of  notice  under  act  of 
Congress  July  26,  1866,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870 

C. — A  list  of  lands  surveyed  in  Montana  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 

D. — Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  contracted 
by  United  States  surveyor  general  of  Montana  under 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1870 \ 

E. — Statement  showing  condition  of  contracts  made  for 
survey  of  mineral  lands  in  Montana  under  act  of  Con- 

fress  July  26,  1866,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
nue  30,  1870 

F. — Statement  showing  the  description  of  land  for 
which  township  plats  and  descriptive  list«have  been 
fomished  the  Helena  land  district,  Helena,  Montana, 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

G. — Statement  sliowing  the  condition  of  appropriation 
for  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  of 
Montana,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1'!J70 

H. — Statement  showing  tlie  condition  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  salary  of  surveyor  general  of  Montana  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

I. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appropriation 
for  incidental  expenses  of  tlie  office  of  tlie  surveyor 
general  of  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1870 

No.  17  L. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Idaho 

A. — Estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  survey  of 
public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1870 

B. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  com- 
pensation of  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

C. — Statement  of  incidental  and  office  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

D. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  tlie  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

E. — Statement  of  original  maps  and  copies  transmitted 
to  the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the  district  offices 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report 

F. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  surveying  con- 
tracts entered  into  since  June  30,  1869 

G. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes  sent  to  local  land 
offices  since  the  date  of  my  last  report 

H. — Tabular  list  of  townships  surveved  since  the  date 
of  my  last  report,  showing  areas  of  the  public  lands.. 

I. — Statement  of  amount  deposited  by  individuals,  &c., 
for  the  survey  of  mineral  lands 

K.—  Names,  nativity,  &c.,  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  to  date.. 

H.  Ex. II 
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XVIII 


EXECUTIVE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


Papers,  ^c. — Continued. 
No.  17  M. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah 

A. — Statement  of  surveys  of  public  lands  completed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  underacts  of 
Congress  approved  July  27,  1868,  and  March  3,  1869.. 

B. — Statement  of  surveys  in  progress,  to  be  executed 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871 

C. — Statement  of  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  clerks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1870 ;  also  incidental  expenses  for  the  same  period  . . . 
No.  17  N. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Washington. 

A. — Statement  showing  the  amount,  character,  and  con- 
dition of  the  public  surveys  in  Washington  Territory, 
contracted  for  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report 

B. — Statement  showing  original  plat«  m.ode  and  number 
of  copies  transmitted  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office  and 
to  the  district  land  offices  in  Washington  Territory, 
since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  June  30, 1869 

C— Statement  showing  the  number  of  lineal  miles  run, 
the  rates  per  mile,  and  the  tot^l  cost  of  surveys  in 
Washington  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,1870 

D. — Statement  showing  the  number  and  designation  of 
the  townships  and  the  number  of  acres  surveyed  in 
Washington  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870 

E. — Statement  showing  the  amount  and  condition  of 

appropriation,  and  the  amounts  paid  on  contracts  for 

surveys  made,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870 

^o.  17  O. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Oregon 

A. — Statement  of  original  plats  of  public  surveys  and 
copies  transmitted  since  June  30,  1869 , 

B. — Surveying  contracts  made  under  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

C — Townships  surv^eyed  since  June  30,  1869,  with  area 
of  public  land 

D. — Salaries  paid  the  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for 
fiscal  year  eudinj^  June  30,  1870 

E. — Statement  of  incidental  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870 , 

F.— Estimate  of  surveying  and  office  expenses  for  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1872 

No.  17  P.— Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California 
and  Arizona 

A.— Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona 
with  deputy  8urveyor8,for  surveys  of  public  lands  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June"30, 1870,  and  payable 
out  of  the  public  appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year.. 

P.— Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona 
with  deputy  surveyors,  for  surveys  of  public  lands 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  and  pay- 
able out  of  private  deposits,  ma<le  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act  approved  May  30,  1862 

C. — Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  July  26,  1866,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juno  30, 1870 

D.— Statement  of  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  to  June  30,  1870 

E^ — Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  the 
survey  of  public  lands  in  California  during  the  fiscal 
year  1869-70 

E*.— Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  the 
survey  of  public  lands  in  Arizona  during  the  fiscal 
year  1869-^70 
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INDEX. 


XIX 


Title. 


Vol. 


Fapert,  <fG. — Continned. 
No.  17  P. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Califoruia 
and  Arizona — Continued. 

F. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  pub- 
lic lauds  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70. . 

G. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  min- 
ing claims  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70. 

H. — Account  of  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  surveyor 
general  of  California  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1870 

r. — Acx?ount  of  office  rent,  stationery,  pay  of  messenger, 
and  incidental  expenses  of  the  United  States  surveyor 
generaFs  office  for  Califoruia  and  Arizona  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 

P. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  compen- 
sation of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  office  of  United 
States  surveyor  general  lor  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870 

J. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  for  compen- 
sation of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  office  of  Uuited 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  deposited  with  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, as  per  certificates  on  file  in  this  office 

K. — Statement  of  transcripts  of  field-notes  of  public  sur- 
veys sent  to  the  Department,  at  Washington,  from  the 
surveyor  general's  office  for  California  during  the 
fiscal  year  1869^70 ,. 

L. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court, 
&4J.,  of  private  land  claims  to  accompany  plats  for 
pat4^nt,  compiled  for  transmission  to  the  Department, 
at  Washington,  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70 

M.— Statement  of  jilats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  for  California  and  Arizona 
during  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30,  1870 

N^ — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  from  June  30, 
1869,  to  June  30,  1870 

N^ — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Arizona  from  June  30, 
1869,  to  June  30, 1870 

O. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district 
of  California  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872. . 
No.  17  Q. — Report  of  the  surveyor  genenil  for  Nevada  . . . 

A. — Statement  of  contract*  entered  into  by  the  Uuited 
St^ites  surveyor  general  for  Nevada,  with  the  number 
of  miles  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70 

B, — List  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70 

C. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  18i59-70 

D. — Statement  of  plat«  made  in  the  office  of  theLTuited 
States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year 
1869-70 

E.-^Statement  of  mineral  surveys  recopied 

F. — List  of  special  deposits  with  the  sub-treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  mineral  claims  in  Nevada  during 
1869-70 ; 

G. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of 
public  lands  in  Nevada  during  tfie  fiscal  year  1869-70. 
•     H. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compen- 
sation of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  and  the 
employes  in  his  office  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70. . 

I. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of 
office,  fuel,  books,  stationer^',  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  including  pay  of  messenger,  during,  the 
fiscal  year  1O69-70 :••-.•-• 

K. — Statement  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district 
of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872 
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XX 


EXECUTIVE   DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


PaperSy  ^c — Continued. 
No.  18. — Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants 

and  private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico , 

No.  19. — StAt«meut  showing  the  area  of  tlie  several  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands,  the  quantity 
of  land  disposed  of,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  in  each  up  to 
the  30th  June,  1870,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which 
remained  unsold  and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in 

the  several  States  and  Territories 

No.  20. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United 

States  of  North  America 

Lands.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  February  17,  1871,  relative  to 

certain,  in  Forest  County,  Pennsylvania 

Lands.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  relative  to 

the  Osage  Indian,  in  Kansas 

Light-house  reserve.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  8,  1870, 

relative  to  the,  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan 

Louisiana.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  estimates  of 
appropriations  for  survey  of  township  in  the  State  of, 

in  which  New  Orleans  is  situat-ed 

Louisiana.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  January  23,  1871,  relative  to  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  imi)rovement  of  Bayou  Teche 


Vol. 


M. 

Mail  service.  Postmaster  General  communicates  relative 
to  contracts  for 

Mail  service.  Postmaster  General  transmits  reply  to  House 
resolution  of  February  1^  1871,  relative  to  the  amount  of, 
performed  between  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 

Marfin,  Baltazar.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
claim  of 

Marine  hospital.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends 
the  transfer  of  certain  buildings  to  the,  at  New  Orleans. 

McClellan,  Captain  George  B.  Report  of,  on  Dominican 
Republic 

Michigan.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
House  resolution  of  December  8,  1870,  relative  to  light- 
house reserve  at  Port  Huron,  in  the  State  of 

Michigan.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  engineer's  report 
upon  Monroe  Harbor 

Minerals.  Secretary  of  the  Interio.r  transmits  rei>ort  on  the 
cabinet  of,  in  General  Land  Office 

Montano,  Manuel,  et  al.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
report  of  surveyor  general  on  private  land  claim  of 

Moore,  W.  H.,  &  Co.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits 
claim  of • 

N. 

Navigation.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  rela- 
tive to  collection  of  customs  and 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  his  annual  report,  with 
index  to  contents  of  the  same 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  list  of  clerks  employed 
in  his  Department 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  reply  to  House  resolution 
of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard I 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the.  Transmits  inventory  of  public 
property  in  his  Department ] 
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XXI 


Title. 


P. 


Paragnav.  President  transmits  answer  to  House  resolution 
of  April  9, 1869,  relative  to 

Paymaster  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  esti- 
mates for  the,  for  the  cnrrent  fiscal  year 

Paris.  Secretary  of  State  recommends  an  appropriation 
to  indemnify  persons  in  the  city  of,  for  giving  aid  to  United 
States  citizens 

Patents.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Pension  Bureau.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  an  appro- 
priation for  deficiencies  in  the 

Pennsylvania.  Secretary  communicates  relative  to  lands 
in  Forest  County,  in  the  State  of 

Poor.  Secretary  of  War  trasmitA  report  relative  to  the 
relief  of  the,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Postmaster  General  transmits  inventory  of  public  prop- 
erty in  his  Department 

Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  contracts 
made  by  him  for  stationery,  &c.,  in  his  Department 

Postmaster  General  transmits  estimates  for  his  Department 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872 

Postmaster  General  transmits  reply  to  House  resolution  of 
February  1,  1871,  relative  to  amount  of  mail  service  per- 
formed on  route  No.  6492,  from  Baltimore  to  New  Or- 
leans   

Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  contracts  for 
mail  service 

Postmaster  General  transmits  answer  to  House  resolution 
of  December  16,  1870,  relative  to  stamped  envelopes 

Postmaster  General  communicates  relative  to  fines  imposed 
on  mail  contractors 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  relative  to  consular  fees  for  the  year  end- 
ing DecemberSl,  1869 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  December  12  relative  to  public  documents, 
&c.,  in  case  of  foreign  ministers 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  relative  to  the  Dominican  Republic 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  with  report  of  Captain 
George  B.  McClellan  on  the  Dominican  Republic 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  message  and  doc- 
uments at  commencement  of  third  session  Forty-first 
Congress 

President  of  the  Unite<l  States  transmits  accompanying 
papers,  and  index  to  the  same 

President  of  the  United  States  communicates  relative  to 
the  removal  of  Louis  W.  Violier 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  January  20  relative  to  the  case  of  the  ship 
Canada  

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  April  9,  1869,  relative  to  affairs  in  Pamguay. 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
^resolution  of  the  7th  instant  relative  to  the  schooner 
'  Granada 

President  of  the  United  States  returns  House  bill  1395,  with 
objections 

President  of  the  United  States  communicates  relative  to  the 
union  of  the  States  of  Germany 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  House 
resolution  of  February  6  relative  to  using  military  power 
at  elections  in  California 
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XXII 


EXECUTiyE    DOCUMENTS. 


Title. 


President  of  the  United  States  vetoes  H.  R.  2566,  for  the 
relief  of  Henry  Willman , 

President  of  the  United  States  transmits  answer  to  Honse 
resolution  of  July  1, 1870,  relative  to  arrest  of  American 
fishing  vessels 

Public  property.    Secretary  of  State  transmits  inventory  of 

Public  property.  Postmaster  General  transmits  Inventory 
of 

Public  property.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  in- 
ventory of 

Public  property.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmits  inven- 
tory of  . . .  .* .* 

Q. 

Quartermaster  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits 
estimates  for  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 

Quartermaster  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits 
estimates  for  the  Paymaster  and,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year 

Quartermaster  Department.  Secretary  of  War  transmits 
estimates  of  deficiencies  for  contingent  expenses  of,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1871 

E. 

Bail  road.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmits  answer  to 
House  resolution  of  December  9,  1870,  relative  to  a,  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 

Rapids.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  Des  Moines 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  relative  to 
the  Fort  Wilkins  military 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  memorial  rela- 
tive to  the  Fort  Bridger 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  War  recommends  the  relief  of 
settlers  upon  the  Fort  Randall  military 

Reservation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  communicates  rel- 
ative to  the  survey  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indian 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  of  December  12,  1870,  with  a  report 
upon  the  Des  Moines  rapids  improvement 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  esti- 
mates for  the  survey  of  Green  River 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  report  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the  improvement  of  certain 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  ol  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  of  January  14,  1871,  relative  to  the 
James 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  rel- 
ative to  the  breakwater  in  the  Potomac 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  relative  to  the  Housatonic  and  New 
Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  of  February  3  relative  to  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  answer 
to  House  resolution  relative  to  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsyl- 
vania   .* . . . 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  transmits  engineer's 
report  upon  the  harbor  of  Monroe,  Michigan 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Secretary  of  War  communicates  rela- 
tive to  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
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XXIII 


Title. 


S. 

Seal  fishery.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  commiiuicates  rel- 
atiye  to  leasing  the  Alaska 

Seamen,  American.  Secretary  of  State  communicates  rela- 
tive to  the  relief  and  protection  of , , 

Smithy  A.  J.     Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmits  claim  of., 

Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  report  of 

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  relief  and 
protection  of  American  seamen 

State^  Secretary  of.  Transmits  inventory  of  public  prop- 
erty in  his  charge 

Stat-e,  Secretary  of.  Transmits  report  on  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries^ 
with  index  to  the  same 

State,  Secretary  of.  Transmits  list  of  employes  in  his  De- 
partment  

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  legalizing 
and  making  appropriations  for  such  objects  as  have  been 
nsnally  included  in  general  bills,  &c 

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  the  number, 
age,  &c.,  of  immigrants  arriving  by  sea  in  the  year  1870 

State,  Secretary  of.  Communicates  relative  to  commercial 
relations 

State,  Secretary  of.  Recommends  an  appropriation  to  in- 
demnify certain  persons  in  Paris  for  giving  aid  to  United 
States  citizens 

Statistics.  Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of,  on  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  (for  contents  see 
table) 

Statutes.  Secretary  recommends  an  appropriation  of  S7,000 
for  the  purchase  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large 

Steamship  lines.  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  suggests  alter- 
ations in  H.  R.  2486 T 

St.  John.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommends  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Sisterhood  of 

Surveying  service.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  an  ap- 
propriation for  deficiencies  in  the,  for  the  year  entling 
June  30,  1870 


Vol. 


T. 

Texas.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicates  relative 
to  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Brenham,  in  the  State  of. 

Tonnage.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  communicatees  rela- 
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REPORT. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  October  27, 1870. 

Sir  :  Less  than  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office.  I  ifoond  that  the  entire  working  force  of  this  Bu- 
reau at  that  time  consisted  of  two  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  each,  and 
that  the  rooms  assigned  to  its  use  were  so  crowded  with  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  desks  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  successful  clerical  work. 

The  aid  you  were  able  to  afford  me,  by  the  detail  of  an  additional 
clerk,  was  of  great  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  office  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  of  July 
12, 1870,  allowing  three  clerks,  one  at  $1,800,  one  at  $1,600,  and  one  at 
$1,400,  and  a  messenger  at  $840,  and  also  making  an  appropriation  of 
$»3,000  for  additional  work  in  compiling  statistics  and  preparing  reports. 
Since  September  the  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  transfer 
of  the  office  to  the  more  ample  quarters  supplied  by  your  order.  The 
office  had  already  experienced  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  First 
established  as  an  independent  Department,  it  was  afterward  reduced 
to  an  office  in  the  Interior  Department,  where  now  the  law  styles  it  a 
Bureau.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  originally  $4,000,  had  been 
diminished  to  $3,000.  The  compensation  of  the  clerical  force  had  suffered 
a  corresponding  reduction.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions in  the  office  itself,  I  was  at  once  made  conscious  of  most  serious 
obstacles,  arising  not  only  from  a  general  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  objects,  but  from  a  failure  to  see  any  necessity  for 
the  existence,  of  the  Bureau. 

The  idea  of  national  attention  to  education,  as  well  as  to  agriculture, 
had  been  urged  in  vain  by  Washington  and  his  compeers,  and  repeated 
from  time  to  time  by  many  of  our  most  patriotic  statesmen,  until  finally 
the  special  a<5tion  of  a  convention  of  school  superintendents,  in  a  well- 
considered  memorial  to  Congress,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ap- 
proved March  2, 1867,  establishing  a  Department  of  Education  "for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and 
of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country.'' 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  was  thus  clearly  stated  and  its  work 
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fully  defined  in  the  law  establishing  it,  bat  the  publication  of  its  reports 
and  documents  has  been  on  a  scale  so  limited  as  not  to  give  to  the 
conntry  at  large  any  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  or  utility  of  the 
labor  performed.  The  number  and  variety  of  applications  made  to  this 
office  for  reports,  documents,  statistics,  and  educational  information  of 
every  kind,  coming  from  every  section  of  our  country,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  would,  I  think,  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  was 
urgent  demand  for  some  such  center  of  information,  at  least. 

The  small  edition  of  the  only  report  which  had  been  published  by  the 
Department  was  soon  exhausted.  No  copies  remained  when  T  assumed 
these  duties.  Much  information,  including  school  statistics  and  discus- 
sions of  associated  topics,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  collected.  A 
very  large  share  of  these  collections,  of  immediate  and  special  value  to 
teachers,  had  waited  at  least  two  years  for  publication.  Previously 
made  familiar,  by  experience  and  observation,  with  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational inquiries  in  the  country,  I  have  been  specially  impressed  with 
the  national  responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  in  my  endeavors  to  an- 
swer the  correspondence  addressed  to  this  office.  The  extent  and 
variety  of  answers  required  compelled  the  most  economical  methods, 
and  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  consult  the  most  apparent  educa- 
tional demands,  and  endeavor  to  meet  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  capacity 
of  the  office. 

The  inquiries  respecting  the  establishment  of  and  improvements  in 
State,  city,  university,  and  technical  systems  of  education,  and  with 
regard  to  various  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  sometimes 
involving  the  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  classification  and  comparison 
of  facts,  scattered  through  all  the  various  countries,  and  running  back 
to  the  earliest  observations  respecting  the  training  and  cultun^  of  the 
young,  altogether  so  entirely  beyond  the  clerical  ability  of  the  office  to 
answer,  soon  revealed  to  me  how  little  those  understood  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  public  demand  for  the  office  who  unwisely  sought  to  limit 
or  to  destroy  it.  Every  mail  brought  a  demand  for  printed  documents, 
which  could  only  be  answered  by  the  information  that  they  were  not  in 
existence.  Again  and  again  educators  and  agents  of  foreign  countries 
applied  for  statements  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  America,  which 
had  never  been  made  out,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  data  had 
never  been  collected,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject published  by  foreign  governments,  prepared  by  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  this  country,  and  who  had  been  largely  indebted  to  my  prede- 
cessor for  the  materials  used. 

In  our  country  the  attention  turned  to  illiteracy  by  the  facts  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  late  war,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  especially  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  defining  the  right  to  vote  and 
making  that  right  so  nearly  universal,  revealed  the  anxiety  awakened 
in  the  patriotic  minds  of  our  people  that  intelligence  and  virtue  should 
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be  at  least  equally  extended  and  assured.  Many  sought  these  various 
facts  as  exhibited  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country ;  the  ques- 
tions cannot  be  easily  characterized :  The  number  of  those  who  can,  and 
of  those  who  cannot,  read  and  write  5  the  ratio  of  the  illiterate  to  the 
totiil  population ;  methods  and  instrumentalities  for  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  education,  and  establishing  schools  in  various  portions  of  the 
South ;  the  bearing  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  on  the  well-being  of  com- 
munities and  the  productiveness  of  industries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  questions  coming  up  from  numerous  quarters, 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  May  passed  a  resolution  inquiring 
respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  education  in  the  South.  There 
was  still  considerable  question  in  Congress  as  to  how  far  the  capacity 
of  the  office  should  be  increased,  the  work  becoming  enormous  for  the 
force  at  command,  while  the  uncertainty  in  this  respect  prevented  the 
laying  of  any  extended  plans  of  operations  for  the  future.  Seeking 
always  to  attend  promptly,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  correspondence,  I 
was  compelled  to  forego  all  other  work  for  the  time  to  answer  the  above- 
named  House  resolution,  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  publication  of 
the  material  collected  by  my  predecessor,  and  of  the  special  report  oi 
the  facts  in  the  South,  would  enable  me,  in  a  measure,  to  answer  the  cor- 
respondence with  printed  matter,  and  so  allow  my  attention  to  be 
turned  to  the  advancement  of  some  general  plan  of  office  work.  But 
Congress  adjourned  without  ordering  the  publication  of  either  of  the 
several  reports.  Correspondence  was,  consequently,  the  only  means 
left  to  the  office  by  which  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  information. 

Your  order,  however,  for  the  publication  of  a  circular  of  information 
in  August  gave  great  relief  in  this  respect.  Three  thousand  copies  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  number  printed  will  not  supply  the  demand. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  form  of  printed  information  on  educational 
subjects  at  my  command,  neither  speeches  in  Congress,  addresses  by  our 
educators  at  their  conventions,  reports  of  State  and  city  superintend- 
ents, or  of  universities,  colleges,  or  special  schools,  but  what  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  and  sent  to  inquirers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  journals  and  other  writings  pf 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  were  presented  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Mrs. 
Mann.* 

I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  different  State,  county,  and  city 

•  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  following  extract  frora  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mrs.  Mann,  throwing  light  on  the  pioneer  labors  of  her  distingaished  husband  and 
snggestive  of  encouragement  to  those  now  similarly  engaged  : 

*^  The  preparation  of  the  abstracts  was  an  enormous  work  that  took  three  solid 
months  in  the  year  of  long  da,ys  of  labor.  The  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  col- 
lated stood  a  pile  of  three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor,  and  their  writers  were  often 
MO  illiterate  that  the  words  ran  into  each  other  all  across  the  page  and  were  speUed 
wrong  individually  Ixisides ;  but  we  learned  by  degrees  to  decipher  them,  and  some- 
times found  that  very  badly  spelled  reports  were  written  by  very  original  and  Intelli- 
gftDt  school  committee-men  who  had  never  subdued  our  rebellious  spellinff.'' 
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8ai)ermteudeQts  the  desirableness  of  the  adoption,  by  every  one,  of  the 
plan,  already  working  so  well  in  many  places,  of  making  each  office  of 
supervision  a  center  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  works  and 
reports  on  education  and  school  apparatus,  proposing  to  them  and  to 
foreign  educators  to  aid  in  establishing  a  system  of  exchange  by  which 
the  usefalness  of  all  these  aids  to  education  would  be  greatly  extended. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  special  aid  has  been  extended  by  num- 
erous superintendents  and  teachers,  and  I  have  received  and  sent  out 
thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  to  inquirers  and  educators  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  work  is  hardly  begun,  and  yet  it  already 
gives  promise  of  large  and  most  useful  results.  Our  own  country  is 
greatly  deficient  in  these  collections  of  educational  aids.  There  should, 
at  least,  be  a  specimen  of  text-books  and  other  school  works,  of  appar- 
atus, of  plans  of  school  architecture,  &c.,  at  the  national  capital  and 
at  the  capital  of  each  State,  and,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  each  of  the  large  cities.  Indeed,  the  more  widely  we  can  mul- 
tiply and  extend  this  plan,  the  better. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  gathering  apparatus  had  been  attempted  by 
this  office ;  there  had  been  no  opportunity.  The  Bureau  had,  however, 
the  advantage  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  educational  reports, 
statistics,  and  authorities,  both  American  and  foreign,  existing  in  the 
country.  It  included  the  private  educational  library  of  the  late  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of 
assiduous  labor.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  reports  and  catalogues,  and 
is  a  great  repository  of  educational  information,  and  should  unquestion- 
ably, in  due  time,  be  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  permanent 
use  of  this  office. 

Since  our  occupation  of  larger  quarters  I  have  undertaken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  which  I  hope  will 
be  extended  until  it  includes  every  improvement  made  in  this  direc- 
tion either  among  our  own  people  or  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  i)ressure  of  these  numerous  demands, 
which  could  not  be  systematically  met  by  my  inadequate  clerical  force, 
which  allowed  me  to  merely  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  correspondence, 
but  compelled  me  to  defer  a  full  answer,  I  sought  to  push  those  inqui 
ries  and  accumulate  the  materials  necessary  for  a  national  report  on  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  Department  of  Education, 
which  now  regulates  the  conduct  of  this  Bureau,  the  Commissioner  is 
required  "  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results 
of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established.^ 

How  difficult  and  perplexing  this  undertaking  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Much  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor  to  facilitate  it ;  yet 
no  general  report  had  been  published.    The  vast  field  stretched  out 
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finom  ocean  to  ocean,  from  gulf  to  lake,  penetrated  by  no  general  eys- 
tem,  bnt  presenting  the  greatest  variety  and  diversity  of  facts.  Early, 
however,  on  entering  npon  my  duties,  a  plan  was  sketched  and  work 
directed  accordingly.  My  object  has  been  to  exclude  no  fact  which  con- 
veyed an  educational  lesson  or  suggestion  to  the  American  people.  I 
would,  if  possible,  by  every  statement  and  allusion,  aid  in  correcting 
the  too  prevalent  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  education.  Why  should 
it  be  limited  to  what  is  done  in  the  school-room  or  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  college,  or  of  the  professional  and  industrial  schools!  Why  should 
not  every  parent  feel  that  the  education  of  man  here  begins  with  the 
cradle,  and  every  citizen  carry  about  with  him  the  conviction  that  it 
ends  onlj^  with  the  grave,  and  shape  American  education  so  as  to  com- 
prehend those  limits  in  every  life,  and  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  attainments?  In  this  ideal  every  educational  force,  whether 
affecting  body  or  mind,  in  childhood  or  age,  of  the  individual  or  com- 
munities, would  have  its  appropriate  place.  Educators  must  lift  this 
conception  up  before  the  people;  the  public  mind  must  grow  into  an 
apprehension  of  it.  The  great  educational  instrumentalities  must  come 
to  a<ljust  themselves  to  their  appropriate  places  in  it.  Then  they  will 
find  no  room  for  conflict,  no  occasion  for  disparagement.  What  is  so 
generally  termed  education,  that  work  limited  to  elementary,  secondary, 
and  superior  instruction,  will  present  a  harmony  excelled  only  by  that  of 
the  spheres ;  each  study,  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  and  industries,  will  have  its  place,  and  all  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  of  the  home,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
work  shop,  the  making,  the  administration,  and  adjudication  of  laws, 
pre^jnting  a  structure  of  society  penetrated  by  princiiples  illustrating 
correctly  the  relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine ;  a  structure,  which 
wherever  it  touches  human  life  restrains  all  its  tendencies  to  vice,  crime, 
and  degradation,  and  inspires  it  to  efforts  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

A  report  on  American  education,  based  on  this  idea,  though  only 
what  should  have  been  begun  at  the  organization  of  the  nation,  and 
grown  with  its  growth  and  by  its  annual  issues  inspired  the  improvement 
of  every  human  condition  in  the  land,  having  been  so  long  neglected, 
when  first  suggested  to  many  educators,  naturally  would  not  be  under- 
stood, and  would  be  compelled  to  wait  somewhat  for  universal  coopera- 
tion. Accordingly,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau 
began  to  receive  from  every  quarter  the  answers  desired.  The  last  two 
months,  however,  have  brought  together  for  more  material  than  the 
working  force  of  the  oflBce  could  handle  satisfactorily.  A  somewhat 
careful  count  and  estimate  of  the  different  persons  who  have  contributed 
material  by  correspondence  or  sending  pamphlets,  places  the  number 
above  four  thousand.  Not  attempting  to  be  historical,  it  has  some  data 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  in  a  few  cases  reaching 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  State  or  city  systems,  affording  considerable 
aid  for  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
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The  papers  on  special  topics  have  been  introduced  to  meet  some 
special  necessity  pressed  upon  my  attention,  or  to  turn  the  inquiries  of 
educators  in  directions  where  they  may  find  immediate  and  advanta- 
geous results.  The  names  of  the  writer^  are  attached.  Each  has  had 
some  peculiar  opportunity  or  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
presented.  In  each  case  this  office  has  endeavored  to  furnish  the  statis- 
tics, and  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  of  their  correctness.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  papers  the  writers  have  had  perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  opinions;  and  I  have  preferred  that  th(?ir  ^iflferent  views 
should  be  thus  presented,  in  order  to  aftbrd  opportunity  for  comparison, 
by  which  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  STATE  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

These  abstracts  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  accompanying  papers. 
They  present  the  most  correct  view  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  not 
done  in  the  various  State  systems  of  education.  The  diversity  is  very 
great.  The  particulars  in  which  there  is  complete  similarity  are  few. 
There  is  hardly  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  educational  subjects 
which  is  not  treated,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  generally  in  connection 
with  some  illustrative  fact.  The  facts  presented  are,  as  they  purport  to 
be,  abstracts  of  the  reports  in  hand,  seldom  modified  by  more  recent 
information  from  other  sources.  The  ^nly  exceptions  are  in  the  facts 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  South  by  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau,  the 
Peabodj'  fund,  and  the  benevolent  associations.  How  much  these  en- 
deavors have  been  needed,  and  how  much  they  have  accomplished,  can- 
not be  better  understood  than  by  a  study  of  these  abstracts. 

Looking  exclusively  at  the  favorable  results  presented,  they  are  well 
calculated  to  inspire  American  pride.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  it  is 
believed,  is  there  a  larger  actual  expenditure  of  money  for  purposes  of 
education.  Certainly  none  offers  a  parallel  in  private  munificence,*  or 
in  the  excellence  of  its  school  buildings,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  our  communities.  But  looking  at  the  amount  accomplished  by  the 
outlay,  it  will  be  observed  that  great  private  munificence  and  public  ex- 
penditure are  by  no  means  universal  throughout  the  coyntry.  They 
operate  in  this  large  degree  only  in  sections.  In  others,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding inadequacy  of  expenditure  and  of  result.  Should  the  same 
degree  of  endeavor  and  expense  become  universal  in  all  the  States, 
cities,  and  country  districts,  how  vast,  compared  with  other  countries, 
how  satisfactory,  would  be  the  result  to  American  patriotism.  Compar- 
ing the  effort  made,  the  money  expended,  and  the  amount  accomplished, 
with  similar  particulars,  in  the  Prussian  system,  theirs  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  excel  the  American  in  economy,  in  the  universality  of  in- 

*  It  was  my  intention  to  note  the  contributions'  from  private  sources  to  educational 
purposes  during  the  year,  in  the  way  of  endowment  and  otherwise,  so  aa  to  have  given 
the  approximate  amount ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  warrant  the  insertion  of  the  results. 
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tellig^ence,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  the  ratio  of  highly  trained, 
scientific,  and  literary  minds  to  the  whole  population. 
President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  recently  observed : 

Talk  an  glibly  and  proudly  as  w6  may  of  our  educational  systems,  we  have  not  yet, 
in  any  of  our  States,  more  than  the  beginning  of  an  orderly,  catholic,  and  comprehen- 
sive system.  With  a  world-wide  fame  for  our  free  schools,  with  civil  institutions  not 
merely  tolerating,  but  presupposing  and  demanding,  the  coordination  of  educational 
agencies,  we  Americans,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  organize  and  cooperate,  stand  far  be- 
hind many  European  nations  in  this  matter  of  the  organization  of  education  in  general. 

Pnissia,  France;  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  have  for  many  years  had  all  their  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  public  and  private,  so  coordinated  and  subordinated  as  to 
form  harmonious  systems. 

Preserving  all  the  excellencie8.of  what  has  been  accomplished,  Ameri- 
can educators  should  bring  under  view  all  facts  which  will  help  their 
work  forward  in  our  unceasing  struggle  toward  perfection.  The  reports 
of  States  and  cities  and  of  this  oflSce  should  be  held  responsible  to  the 
public  for  a  fair  and  full  presentation  of  those  facts.  They  should  con- 
stitute the  documents  to  be  studied  for  the  philosophical  guidance  of 
millions  of  educators.  Is  it  not  fair  to  expect  that  the  greatest  stranger 
taking  up  every  class  of  these  reports  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  within  the  territory  cov- 
ere<l  by  the  report,  be  it  city,  county,  State,  or  nation?  Some  State  and 
city  rei>orts  are  beginning  to  do  this;  many  yet  do  not  attempt  it. 

Taking  the  Massachusetts  report  as  an  illustration :  it  is  very  volu- 
minous and  full  of  interest,  both  in  its  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  public  schools  and  in  its  minute  picture  of  their  operations  at  the 
present  day,  with  extracts  from  the  local,  district,  and  town  reports, 
showing  how  widespread  is  the  active  interest  felt  in  the  public  schools 
by  the  citizens;  still  there  remains  the  fact  that  a  stranger,  looking  to 
this  report  for  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
educational  world,  can  ascertain  almost  nothing  with  regard  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  such  as  Cambridge,  Amherst, 
Williams,  and  Tufts.  Her  technical  and  professional  schools  are  all 
ignored.  The  statistics  of  the  incorporated  academies  are  now  included. 
Neither,  in  that  report,  can  any  correct  idea  be  obtained  of  the  marvel- 
ous work  done  in  the  State  by  her  various  institutions  established  for 
the  benefit  of  those  suffering  from  the  several  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  abnormal  conditions  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  her  schools  for 
idiots,  for  juvenile  offenders,  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  her  asy- 
lums for  the  insane. 

The  Illinois  report  is  prominent  among  those  giving  a  full  idea  of  this 
last  class  of  institutions. 

The  explanation  of  this  doubtless  would  be  that  the  Massachusetts 
report  professed  to  deal  only  with  the  system  of  free  public  schools.  It 
seems  to  show,  however,  the  diflftculty  that  exists  in  obtaining  any  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  is  being  done  for  education  in  any  State— a  very 
serious  view  when  one's  only  source  of  information  is  the  published  ro- 
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port.  This  difficulty,  which  has  been  encountered  by  foreign  observers 
at  every  step  of  their  investigations,  is  no  trifling  one.  When  it  comes 
to  be  more  generally  understood  that  education  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
the  primary  district  schools,  but  also  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, we  may  hope  for  more  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  educa- 
tional reports  of  the  several  States.  As  an  account  of  the  public  schools, 
however,  this  reiwrt  is  most  satisfactory.  The  epigrammatic  sentences 
extracted  from  the  various  city  and  town  reports  will  be  found  of  special 
interest,  and  suggest,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  community  of 
equal  size  has  the  same  number  of  persons  so  competent  to  direct  school 
affairs. 

The  last  Connecticut  report,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  in  part  an 
illustration  of  the  appropriate  recognition  of  the  higher  professional  and 
supplementary  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  The  people  get  an 
idea  of  Yale,  that  has  so  greatly  caused  and  crowned  the  glory  of  the 
State.  Her  population,  into  whose  hands  this  report  falls,  learn  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the  forty  scholarships  made  free  to  them 
to  use,  if  they  will  qualify  themselves  to  undertake  its  excellent  curri- 
culum. The  appropriate  insertion  of  this  information  in  city  and  town 
reports  would  be  altogether  in  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  New  York  report  ably  shows  the  need  of  thus  presenting  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  in  one  view. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reports  are  circulated,  from  which  these  ab- 
stracts are  taken,  is  also  especially  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  gratifying 
that  Ohio  publishes  18,000  copies,  as  it  is  snrprisiug  that  New  Hamp- 
shire publishes  but  1,500 ;  while  we  are  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestion  that  Boston  should  issue  but  2,500  for  its 
citizens. 

The  educating  power  of  that  old  custom  in  the  original  towns  of  the 
country,  which  brought  every  civil  question  of  importance  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  debate  and 
vote  upon  every  school  question,  in  open  town  meeting,  has  brought 
home  the  support  of  schools  in  the  towns  of  New  England  as  in  no  other 
sparsely  settled  communities ;  for  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation  the 
report  is  the  only  substitute  offered  save  that  of  the  newspaper  press. 
But  however  much  the  press  in  this  form  may  exert  its  vast  power  for 
the  information  of  the  people,  there  remains  a  gi^eat  necessity  for  in- 
formation, in  a  more  permanent  form,  upon  which  the  public  judgment 
can  be  formed  and  public  action  taken.  Educators  have  not  merely  to 
educate  each  generation  in  childhood,  but  to  educate  each  generation  of 
adults  into  the  sentiments  ui)on  which  the  intelligent  and  wise  conduct 
of  school  and  home  instruction  must  depend.  What  is  accomplished 
for  those  enrolled  needs  to  be  constantly  compared  with  what  should 
be  done  for  the  entire  population  of  school  age.    The  attention  and 
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sympathy  of  all  interested  should  be  turned  to  the  entire  work  which 
the  school  system  ought  to  do. 

Some  of  the  reports,  those  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  indi- 
cate how  much  may  be  accomplished,  while  no  points  are  omitted,  by 
turning  the  educational  efforts  of  the  State  for  the  year,  particularly  to 
certain  special  needs,  and  reporting  the  results  obtained.  These  reports, 
seldom  give  the  condition  of  lands  and  of  deposits  furnished  by  the 
United  States^  the  income  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Kansas  report  brings  prominently  forward  the  diversion 
of  the  United  States  grants  of  lands  for  schools  to  other  than  school 
purposes.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Missouri  observes  that  the 
reckless  management  of  the  school  funds  calls  urgently  for  legislation. 
The  report  from  Iowa  points  out  the.  unsatisfiictory  condition  of  the 
school  fund  of  that  State,  as  at  present  mismanaged. 

Different  parties  in  Oregon  call  attention  to  the  act  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  signed  by  the  governor,  which 
appropriates  to  the  object  of  internal  improvements  the  proceeds  of 
certain  lands  set  apart,  as  they  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein.  The  facts  and  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  ^judication  of  the  courts.  But  the  most  general  perver- 
sion of  these  aids  to  education  is  presented  in  those  States  recently 
overswept  by  rebellion.  Among  the  first  acts  of  secession,  in  several 
instances,  was  the  perversion  of  school  funds  for  war  purposes. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill,  and  of  making 
the  schools  entirely  free,  are  presented  in  the  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey  reports.  The  experience  of  these,  and  of 
other  States  that  have  long  since  taken  similar  action,  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  those  in  the  South,  where  new  free  schools  are  going 
into  operation,  against  the  adoption  of  measures  so  fraught  with  evil. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  careful  classification  and  gradati<Hi 
find  numerous  illustrations  in  every  efficient  State  system.  No  well- 
informed  American  educator  would  now  presume  to  attempt  to  supply 
instruction  to  cities  or  towns  of  considerable  size,  without  carefully 
classifying  and  grading  the  schools. 

The  information  contained  in  the  accompanying  papers  in  regard  to 
education  in  the  States  where  emancipation  has  lately  taken  effect,  con- 
tains features  in  marked  distinction  from  those  where  fr'eedom  has  been 
longer  universal.  It  is  gratifying  that  slavery  exists  nowhere  any  longer 
in  the  land  to  close  the  door  effectually  against  universal  education. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  avidity-  with  which  those  lately  slaves 
have  sought  the  primer  and  the  means  of  higher  instruction.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  large-hearted  Peabody,  and  many  benev- 
olent associations,  have  done  so  much  to  facilitate  and  encourage  edu- 
cation among  all  classes  in  the  South.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  Gi)vernment,  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  accomplished 
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results  so  vast  in  this  direction,  being  able  to  show  that  in  Jaly  last,  in 
day  and  night  schools,  regularly  and  irregularly  reported,  149,581  pu- 
pils had  been  in  attendance.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  under  the 
restoration  policy  of  Congress  the  reorganized  State  governments  have 
adopted  constitutions  making  obligatory  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  school  age,  and  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  the  work  of  education  so  generally  commenced 
under  them,  organizing  superintendence,  employing  teachers,  and  build- 
ing school-houses,  introducing  here  and  there  the  germs  of  systems 
which  have  been  tried  elsewhere  and  proved  most  successful.  But  when 
we  begin  to  compare  what  has  been  accomplished  with  what  remains  to 
be  done,  and  the  instrumentalities  in  the  field  with  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  the  feelings  awakened  are  those  of  extreme  anxiety.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  provisions  for  education  in  Delaware  remain  the  same 
as  before  emancipation.  There  is  no  State  supervision,  no  State  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers,  no  school  law  adequate  for  keeping  schools 
open;  municipalities  may  tax  themselves  for  school  pui'poses  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit.  Wilmington  aflfording  the  most  favorable  results,  the  schools 
in  the  State  generally  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and,  so  far  as  organized 
under  the  school  law  of  the  State,  provide  only  for  the  education  of  the 
whites.  Some  excellent  private  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  both  whites  and  blacks,  those  for  the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  and  benevolent  societies. 

It  appears  from  authentic  information  filed  in  this  office,  that  Sussex 
County  now  raises,  by  taxation,  $30,  Kent,  $50,  and  Newcastle,  $75,  the 
lowest  limit  which  will  secure  their  appropriation  of  the  State  fund. 
This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  a  statement  that,  under 
the  operation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  colored  children  might 
claim  to  be  educated  at  the  same  schools  with  whites,  five  of  the  six  school 
districts  into  which  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  divided,  voted  no 
tax,  the  remaining  one  voting  $251.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  school 
fund  is  divided  among  the  three  counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  in  1830. 

Maryland  has  a  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  white  schools,  excellent  in 
some  of  its  features.  The  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  the  nominal, 
but  powerless,  head  of  the  system;  the  county  examiners  perform,  in 
some  measure,  the  work  of  superintendence.  The  Baltimore  schools 
have  many  excellencies,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children,  but  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State  the  education  of  any 
excepting  whites  is  utterly  ignored,  save  as  provided  for  by  private 
enterprise. 

Kentucky  provides  supervision,  but  the  legislature  last  winter,  in 
endeavoring  to  curb  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  reduced 
his  salary,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  eflicient  measures  for  white 
schools  which  he  had  recommended,  enacted  a  law  very  much  in  accord 
with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  statutes  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
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practically  ignoring  the  large  population  of  colored  cliildren  of  school 
age. 

West  Virginia,  after  having  straggled,  so  far  successfully,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fipee  school  system,  seems  now  to  be  contemplating  its 
destruction. 

Virginia  is  just  putting  a  free  school  system  into  operation,  but 
encountering  great  difficulties  in  the  lack  of  means,  the  want  of  correct 
information  of  what  a  free  school  system  is,  and  in  the  absence  of  school 
houses  and  qualified  school  officers  and  teachers. 

North  Carolina  has  been  struggling  for  about  two  years  to  put  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  into  operation ;  many  of  its  features  are  excellent, 
but  the  inadequacy  of  means,  and  the  other  obstacles  encountered  have 
permitted  only  partial  success,  more  having  been  accomplished  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  other  charities,  it  is  believed,  than  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
State.  Manv  reasons  combine  to  render  the  friends  of  education  more 
fearful  of  defeat  than  hopeful  of  success. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Tennessee,  after  seeing  the  school  system 
put  into  operation  and  nearly  200,000  children  enrolled,  saw  their  work 
overthrown  by  reactionary  sentiments,  save  in  the  cities  of  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  and  the  provisions  reenacted  in  accordance  with  which 
the  pauper  schools  of  the  days  of  slavery  had  been  conducted.  The 
counties  of  Davidson,  Green,  and  Montgomery  had  so  far  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  the  free  schools  thej'  htid  enjoyed  that  they  have 
attempted  their  reestablishment  under  the  present  inadequate  legislation. 

Missouri  has  a  free-school  system  firmly  established. 

Arkansas,  encountering  the  obstacles  common  to  the  regions  where 
slavery  has  been  abolished,  has  secured  a  greater  success  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  States. 

South  Carolina,  among  the  States  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  is  confident  of  final  success  in  establishing  free  common 
schools. 

Florida,  although  under  a  most  zealous  and  competent  superintend- 
ent, now  deceased,  has  hesitated  in  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the 
system  sought  to  be  established,  and  yet  presents  reasons  for  anticipat- 
ing the  general  prevalence  of  free  schools. 

Alabama,  after  the  friends  of  education  had  put  forth  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  secured  the  general  opening  of  schools,  with  hopes  of  per- 
manent success  in  the  establishment  of  free  and  universal  education, 
now  debates  the  question  of  advancing  or  retreating. 

Mississippi,  although  commencing  late,  is  progressing  steadily  and 
efficiently  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  bitter  opposition,  appointing  county  superintend- 
ents, collecting  the  school  tax,  and  building  school-houses. 

The  school  code  of  Louisiana,  containing  some  features  well  adapted 
to  efficiency,  and  administered  with  great  energy,  has  encountered  an 
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opposition  so  persistent  and  fierce  that  its  success  oatside  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  its  friends. 

Georgia  has  just  passed  a  school  law  and  appointed  a  State  commis- 
sioner, but  must  wait  a  year  for  funds  with  which  to  put  the  system 
into  full  operation. 

In  Texas  no  school  legislation  has,  so  far,  succeeded,  and  no  public 
officers  are  at  work  for  the  organization  of  schools,  her  entire  popula- 
tion being  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  save  as  here  and  there  a  private 
enterprise  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  general  darkness. 

The  diverse  inquiries  necessary  to  bring  out  the  most  recent  facts  in 
i*egard  to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, as  appears  in  the  accompanying  papers,  by  the  aid  of  several 
gentlemen,  upon  whom  varied  educational  responsibilities  rest.  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  furnishes  the  facts  from  the  present  census;  George 
F.  McLellan,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  J.  O.  Wilson, 
A.  M.,  superintendent,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  white  schools  of  Wash- 
ington; Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  superintendent,  in  regard  to  the  colored 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown ;  A.  Hyde,  esq.,  in  regard  to 
the  white  schools  of  Georgetown,  and  J.  B.  Miltberger,  esq.,  as  to  the 
schools  in  the  District  outside  of  the  two  cities. 

In  this  limited  territory,  directly  at  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Congress  regulates  the  schools  for  whites  in  the  city 
of  Washington  through  the  city  councils,  and  a  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  these  councils;  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  mayor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen ;  the  appointment  of  teachers 
being  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools.  The  schools  for 
the  blacks  in  this  city.  Congress  regulates  through  a  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  appoints  a  superintend- 
ent and  the  teachers,  and  add  to  their  responsibilities  a  corresponding 
authority  over  the  schools  for  colored  children  in  Georgetown. 

Georgetown,  like  Washington,  therefore,  has  a  double-headed  school 
authority,  there  being  a  separate  board  for  the  management  of  the  white 
schools,  while  the  schools  of  the  District  outside  Congress  regulates 
through  the  levy  court,  that  designates  a  board  of  commissioners,  who 
appoint  teachers  and  manage  the  schools. 

From  materials  derived  from  the  ninth  census  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled : 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  seventeen  years  (inclusive)  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


KALB. 

FBXALB. 

• 

TOTAL. 

DiVlsIONB. 

Wliite. 

Colored. 

WTiito. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

AOOKKGATK. 

City  of  WaahlngtoD 

City  of  Georgetown 

Best  of  the  District 

8,371 
943 

895 

3,832 
335 
615 

9,033 

1,143 

793 

4,710 
471 
551 

17,403 
3,086 
1,638 

8,533 

796 

1,166 

25^935 

3,883 

8,854 

WTiole  District 

10,309 

4,763 

10,968 

5,733 

31,177 

10,494 

31,671 
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Number  of  children  ih  ths  District  of  Columbia  (excluding  the  city  of  Washington)  bettceen 

the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  yearsj  both  inclusive. 


"WHITE. 

DIVISIONS, 

NATIVE. 

FOREIGN. 

TOT  AT.— 
WHITE. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

2 
2 

6 

12 

F. 

6 
3 
2 

11 

M. 

6 

7 
9 

22 

F. 

10 
11 

7 

28 

M. 

2 

8 
6 

F. 

13 

6 
5 

M. 

F. 

Gcorji^towB 

313 
155 
115 

359 
133 
138 

408 
186 
171 

453 
166 
157 

212 

78 
150 

302 

101 

64 

943 
436 
459 

1,143 

EoMt  of  Seventh  at  road. 
West  of  Seventh  st  road . 

420 
373 

Total 

583 

630 

765 

776 

440 

467 

16  1  24 

1,838 

1,936 

COLORED. 

f 

DIVISIONS. 

NATIVE. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL- 
COLORED. 

GRAND 
TOTAL. 

6to9. 

10  to  14. 

15tol7. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

100 

132 

66 

298 

F, 

112 

112 

50 

M. 

144 

180 

99 

F. 

203 

174 

63 

440 

M. 

81 
96 
36 

F. 

156 
99 
51 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

325 
412 
203 

940 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Georff  etoim 

471 
385 
166 

1,268 

848 
662 

1,504 
605 

East  of  Seventh  at.  road . . 

1 
2 

3 

•  *  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

West  of  Seventh  si.  road . 

539 



1 

Total 

274   423 

215 

306 

1,022 

2,778 

2,958 

From  various  sources,  public  and  private,  the  following  items,  respect- 
ing school  attendance,  have  been  collated : 

White  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 3, 809 

White  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washington 1, 795 

White  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington 6, 663 

White  pupils  in  Washington,  total •12,267 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
public  (white)  schools  of  Washington,  will  show  how  they  account  for  the  large  ab- 
sence from  any  schools  noticeable  by  comparing  these  figures : 

''  It  appears  from  this,  that  aU  but  5,136  of  the  white  children  of  proper  school  age  are 
at  school.  Of  the  number  enumerated  in  the  census,  3,858  are  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old.  In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  employment,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  withdrawn  before  reaching  the  first  of  those  ages,  so  that  but  405  remain  in 
the  public  schools  after  that  time  of  life.  Making  allowance  for  the  probable  number 
over  fifteen  years  old  attending  private  schools,  less  than  2,000  under  fourteen  remain 
to  be  accounted  for.  Moreover  not  a  few  of  those  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  more  or 
less  regularly  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  Taking  into  account  these  facts,  and  con- 
iddering  the  number  of  children  of  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  send  them  to  school 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  those  also  who  from  disease  are 
unable  to  attend,  it  will  appear  that  very  few  youths  who  can  be  at  their  studies  are 
unprovided  for.  Even  this  number  is  reduced  by  taking  from  it  those  who  are  attend- 
ing seminaries  and  colleges  elsewhere.  So  that  the  number  of  the  habitually  idle  must 
be  comparatively  insignificant,  were  it  not  that  even  one  child,  growing  to  manhood 
without  education,  threatens  to  become  an  element  of  evil  in  the  body  politic." 
2£ 
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White  papUs  in  public  schools  of  Greorgetown 500 

White  papils  in  public  schools  of  rest  of  District 556 

White  pupils  in  District,  total 13, 323 

Colored  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 467 

Colored  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washington 138 

Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington  and  Georgetown  . .  3, 500 

Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  rest  of  District 508 

Colored  pupils  in  District,  total 4, 613 

From  the  figures,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  in  the  District — 

White  children  not  attending  school 7, 954 

Colored  children  not  attending  school 5, 881 

Total 13,835 


The  capacity  of  the  public  school  buildings  seems  to  be  utterly  inad- 
equate. In  Washington  Citj^,  in  the  public  schools,  the  number  of  seats 
for  pupils  is  6,856,*  while  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  was  8,118;  the  permanent  colored  public 
school  buildings  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  seat  about  3,000.  In 
otlier  words,  the  white  public  schools  of  Washington  can  accommodate 
about  one-third  of  the  white  school  population,  and  the  colored  public 
schools  about  one-half  of  the  colored  school  population.  Comments,  as 
to  the  suflBciency  of  the  public  school  system  under  these  circumstances, 
are  hardly  necessary. 

There  is  no  high  school ;  there  is  lack  of  steady  growth  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  gradation ;  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  means  and  a  danger  of 
too  frequent  change  in  control.  Yet  these  all  can  be  directly  remedied 
by  Congress.  And  whatever  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  District  in  the  past,  it  is  manifestly  growing  rapidly  in  favor  of  free 
public  schools,  elsewhere  so  successful.  Among  its  citizens,  in  its  corps 
of  teachers,  and  its  school  officers,  there  have  been  some  of  the  most 
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ardent  and  competent  friends  of  education.  Their  endeavors  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  They  have  encountered  the  struggle  so  com- 
mon where  the  sentiment  of  slavery  has  ever  had  supreme  sway.  The 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessary  measures  are,  indeed, 
an  impediment,  but  how  slight  compared  with  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation  to  overcome  it. 

The  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  take  action  cannot  be  questioned. 
Many  special  considerations  enforce  the  duty.  First,  the  influence  of  a 
model  here  would  be  beneficial  everywhere  else  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  now  struggling  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
school  systems ;  second,  the  Government  is  the  largest  owner  of  prop- 
erty here ;  third,  28  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  i)ublic 
schools  last  year  belonged  to  the  families  of  those  in  Government  em- 
ploy. 

I  am  indebted  to  George  F.  McLellan,  esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public 
schools  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  cash  valuation  for  the  last  year  : 

New  Haveu,  10  cents;  Boston,  15  cents;  Chicago,  16  cents;  Louisville,  18  cents: 
Cincinnati,  19  cents;  Cleveland,  19  cents;  Baltimore,  22  cents;  Washington,  (esti- 
mated,) 36  cents. 

Value  of  school  property  on  each  hundred  doUars  actual  valuation  :  St.  Louis,  $1  32 : 
Cleveland,  97  cents ;  Cambridge,  80  cents ;  Chicago,  76  cents  ;  Washington,  72  cents ; 
Boston,  72  cents;  Louisville,  61  cents;  Now  Haven,  TjO  cents;  Pittsburg,  44  cents; 
Providence,  43  cents ;  Detroit,  42  cents ;  Albany,  37  cents. 

According  to  this,  the  present  endeavors  made  by  the  citizens  of  this 
city  compare  well  with  those  of  others.  If  this  is  correct,  and  there 
still  remains  a  lack  of  school-houses  and  instruction  and  a  lack  of  means 
for  these  purposes,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  Congress!    How  shall  it  be  met! 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Over  the  vast  territorial  domain  of  1,619,353  square  miles,  already 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  population  of  495,310  whites  and  318,042 
Indians,  the  National  Government  has,  in  education  as  in  other  matters, 
exclusive  responsibility. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. The  result  presented,  though  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
enforces  the  necessity  of  effort  in  this  direction  and  adds  assurance  of 
it«  success.  Why  should  not  the  National  Government  know  and  tell 
the  i)eople  annuaUy  exactly  the  condition  of  education  in  these  regions! 
Why  should  not  these  pioneers  have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  influence 
of  such  knowledge  upon  the  public  mind!  The  great  social  and  civil 
organizations  and  institutions  to  receive  and  control  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  future  are  now  in  embryo,  and  all  legislative, 
administrative,  judicial,  and  military  action  in  reference  to  them  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington.   The  commonwealths  to  rise  there  and  take  their  \)o«\t\QV^^  vs\ 
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the  equal  sisterhood  of  States  will  be  for  centuries  to  come  what  they 
will  be  made  iu  the  next  few  years.  Yet,  up  to  the  present  date,  facts 
and  statistics  upon  these  vital  points  have  come  before  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  Government  only  in  a  general  and 
indifferent  manner. 

The  influence  of  territorial  ordinances  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  those  which  shaped  the  civilization  of  the  States  formed  north 
of  the  Ohio. 

Without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  little  can  be  expected  either  of 
the  Executive  or  of  Congress.  The  inpouriug  settlers  are  left  measurably 
to  themselves,  unless  perchance  an  Indian  massacre,  the  discovery  of  a 
mine,  or  the  construction  of  a  railroad  directs  to  them  public  attention. 
No  one  who  has  not  had  some  observation  of  these  advancing  settle- 
ments can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  struggles  which  occur  between  the 
different  elements  of  civilization  as  to  which  shall  prevail,  whether  that 
which  looks  backward  or  that  which  looks  forward. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  country,  these  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
land  have  served  as  outlets  to  many  social  and  civil  diseases  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  concentrated,  with  their  corrupting  and  de- 
structive influences,  in  localities  already  included  in  State  organizations. 
Intelligent  foreigners,  observing  how  quickly  some  of  the  knottiest 
social  and  civil  questions  are  solved  among  us,  exclaim :  "  Yes,  you  have 
this  great  safety  valve;  but  soon  that  will  be  closed  by  advancing  set- 
tlements, and  you  will  be  compelled  to  solve  these  questions,  as  we  now 
are,  in  a  dense  and  concentrated  population,  without  means  of  relief  by 
escape."    The  truth  is  plain  and  admonitory. 

The  necessities  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Territories,  require  the  most  prudent  and  thorough  work 
in  the  management  of  territorial  education.  In  contemplating  these 
consequences  we  must  not  limit  our  attention  to  white  men  only.  If 
the  Indian  is  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Christian  civilization,  it 
must  be  on  the  same  soil  now  occupied  by  his  hunting  grounds.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  first  foreshadowings  of  the  National  Government 
around  him  include  him  under  the  same  laws,  the  same  enforcement  of 
justice,  the  same  guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, the  same  institutions  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  his  chil- 
dren, adapted  always  to  the  differences  of  circumstances,  as  are  extended 
to  the  whites! 

All  history  shows  the  lasting  effects  upon  the  development  of  any 
country  of  the  institutions  first  brought  and  established  there.  Edu- 
cation is  the  last  and  the  highest  result  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore 
especially  incumbent  upon  the  colonizing  powers  that  the  means  for  the 
immediate  education  of  their  children  be  furnished  to  the  new  colonists. 
There  is  no  want  so  imperative  as  this.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  by  wise  forethought,  to  secure  for  all  the  Territories  under  its 
rule  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  local  provision  for  the  free  public 
instruction  of  all  the  children  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
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prosperity  of  the  older  States.  Simply  sufficient  supervision  and  con- 
trol to  direct,  into  the  most  approved  methods,  will  make  untold  dilQfer- 
ence  in  the  educational  history  of  the  new  States.  Cleariy,  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  nation  which  would  diminish  the  educational 
endeavors  of  these  new  communities,  nor  should  anything  appropriate 
be  omitted  which  may  render  their  endeavors  successful.  How  legiti- 
mately and  easily  an  act  of  Congress  could  provide  that  every  settle- 
ment containing  six,  fifteen,  or  any  other  number  of  children  of  school 
age  could,  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  manner,  meet  and  organize 
into  a  school  district,  provide  school  officers,  levy  and  collect  a  tax  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  conduct  of  schools;  that  some  or  no 
aid  should  be  bestowed  by  Greneral  Government;  that  appropriate  inspec- 
tion and  reports  should  be  made ;  and  from  the  very  center  of  the  nation 
an  influence  go  directly  to  these  small  communities,  however  remote, 
suggesting  the  best  models  and  methods,  and  contributing  to  an  educa- 
tional  growth,  permanent  and  accordant  with  the  most  approved  stand- 
ards.* In  case  a  community  was  too  degraded  to  feel  the  force  of  motives 
necessary  to  arouse  it  to  action,  the  law  could  provide  for  the  ai)point- 
ment  of  committees  or  directors  to  levy  the  necessary  tax  and  estab- 
lish and  conduct  schools,  under  due  accountability.  This  would  throw 
the  light  of  intelligence  into  every  nook  and  comer,  however  secluded. 
The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  Congress  for  the  providing  for  the 
government  of  these  inchoate  States  places  this  subject  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  some  school  system  directly  in  its  hands  and  renders  argu- 
ment unnecessary. 

•  The  following  interesting  letter  h2is  been  received  from  Greeley,  Colorado : 
"Dear  Sir:  ###**•#### 

*'  I  can  fnmisli  you  bat  a  brief  statement  of  school  efforts  here,  as  our  town  is  but 
six  months  old.  On  the  1st  of  May,  where  Greeley  now  stands,  the  antelope,  the  wolf, 
and  the  prairie  dog  had  right  of  possession  by  occupancy ;  but  the  Union  Colony  of 
Colorado  came,  saw,  remained,  and  to-day  there  are  375  houses,  and  a  population  over 
1,000.    Perhaps  250  are  children. 

"  In  June  we  organized  a  temporary  board  of  school  trustees,  and  opened  a  primary 
school  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifty  scholars.  It  was  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  the  report  of  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  showed 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven.  Branches  taught :  Reading,  writing,  spelling, 
geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  object  lessons,  aud  mental  exercises. 

**  We  labored  under  many  disadvantages  in  organizing  and  sustaining  this  school,  as 
we  were  nearly  all  strangers  to  each  other,  representing  twenty-seven  States  of  our 
Union,  and  with  as  great  a  variety  of  text-books  as  there  wera  number  of  pupils. 

**  But  we  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  evolving  out  of  chaos,  and  the  adjuncts  of  a  settled 
civilization  are  becoming  our  own.  This  winter  we  hope  to  maintain  a  graded  school, 
XKutly  sustained  by  a  county  fund,  and  the  deficiency  to  be  met  by  a  tax  on  the  colonists. 
Oar  organization  has  provided  for  schools  and  seminaries,  aud  we  hold  in  reserve  some 
fine  locations  for  building  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  lands  to  support  them. 
I  trust  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  our  future  movements  in  this  direction. 

"  Our  report,  including  a  history  of  the  colony  from  its  organization,  is  nearly  readj^ 

for  the  preas,  and,  when  issued,  I  shaU  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 
"  Hon.  J.  Eaton." 
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The  necessity  of  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  school  organization,  in 
some  cases,  is  rendered  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
in  Xew  Mexico,  on  the  question  whether  there  should' be  a  school  law  or 
no  school  law,  37  voted  for,  and  5,016  against  the  law.  And  when  we 
read  such  statements  as  this,  from  a  responsible  writer,  in  regard  to  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  in  the  Territories,  the  same  truth  is  confirmed :  "  Pa- 
rents either  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  propagation  of  children  should 
return  early  profits,  or  to  dread  a  little  learning  as  a  more  dangerous 
thing  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving  an 
ox  team,  taking  in  washing,  and  marrying  early/  I  in\  ite  special  atten- 
tion here  to  the  following  letter  from  Governor  William  A.  Pile,  of  New 

Mexico : 

TERRrroRY  OF  New  Mexico,  Executive  Office, 

Santa  F4,  October  20, 1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letter  fix)m  your  Department 
of  the  27th  ultimo,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  this  Territory, 
to  which  I  reply  with  pleasure. 

The  law  approved  January  28, 1S63,  was  repealed,  and  there  is  no  general  law  in  this 
Territory  on  the  subject  of  education.  There  is  not  a  free  public  school  nor  a  public 
school-house  in  the  Territory.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  largely  predominates  in  this 
Territory,  has  schools  in  this  place,  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  La  MesiUa,  and  in 
some  of  the  smaUer  towns.  There  are  Protestant  schools  in  this  city,  Las  Vegas,  La 
Junta,  and  Elizabethtown. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  this  Territory  is  deplorably  illiterat-e,  and 
whoUy  without  school  facilities. 

The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

I  am  preparing  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  educational  condition  and  needs  of  this 

Territory,  which  I  hoped  to  finish  in  time  to  send  to  you  for  your  annual  report,  but  the 

delay  in  the  census  returns  to  the  United  States  marshal  renders  it  impossible  to  get 

the  necessary  statistics.    I  therefore  only  write  you  thus  briefly  now,  and  will  forward 

a  full  report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  aecompanied  with  such  suggestions  and 

recommendations  as  to  congressional  legislation  on  this  subject  as  I  may  have  to  make. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  A.  PILE,  Governor, 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  JEducationj  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  recommendation  of  Governor  Pile  appears  in  its  appropriate 
place  among  the  accompanying  papers. 

By  the  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  in  1850,  the  United  States 
received  an  interesting  popnlation,  settled  in  villages.  Under  the  efforts 
inaugurated  by  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  and  continued  by  the  government 
of  Mexico,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  had  acquired  some 
limited  knowledge  of  letters,  which,  jfrom  the  neglect  they  have  received 
since  they  have  been  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  lost.  Scarcely  any  can  read  or  write  Spanish,  and  still  less 
English. 

EDUCATION  OF  INDLA.NS. 

Since  the  educational  endeavors  of  John  Eliot  among  the  Indians, 
the  sentiment  among  Anglo- Americans  has  struggled  over  Indian  edu- 
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cation  vs.  Indian  destmction.  On  the  one  hand  all  hnmane  and  Chris- 
tian considerations  have  been  affirmed  to  demand  every  exertion  for  their 
education,  and  challenged  opposition  by  pointing  to  examples  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  original  foundation  of  Dartmouth  College  was  Moore's  Indian 
school  for  the  education  of  Indians.  Many  Indians  have  diplomas  from 
this  and  other  colleges.  Numerous  elementary  schools,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Government,  or  supported  by  charity,  or  the  respective  tribes, 
are  declared  eminently  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  referred  to  massacres,  wars,  and  the  te- 
nacity of  barbarism  in  various  Indian  tribes,  and  emphatically  told 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  occupation  of  the  same  soil  with  the  Anglo-American. 

A  statement,  revised  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  Indian  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  were  made  in  1806. 
Since  that  time  $8,000,000  have  been  expended  for  this  object,  {ind  at 
least  $500,000,000  for  Indian  wars.  Of  the  appropriations  now  made 
for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  about  one  dollar  in  ten  is 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  A  most  liberal  estimate  indicates  only 
one  child  in  ten  or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an 
education.  Indeed,  until  the  present  administration  announced  its  In- 
dian policy,  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  true,  as  affirmed  by  one  of  the 
mission  reports,  that  in  treating  or  dealing  with  the  Indians  the  United 
States  Government  seemed  to  meet  them  upon  a  ffnanciiil  rather  than  a 
moral  basis — sought  its  own  self-interest  more  than  the  temporal  and 
moral  good  of  these  children  of  nature,  as  if  wishing  to  gain  possession 
of  the  vast  domain  claimed  by  the  wild,  roving  bands,  in  order  to  make 
out  of  it  farms,  villages,  and  towns  for  its  own  citizens.* 

The  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enforce  honesty  and 
justice  in  the  place  of  corruption  in  Indian  affairs,  and  to  enlist  the 
Christian  and  philanthropic  mind  of  the  country  in  this  direction,  sug- 
gested to  me  the  importance  of  bringing  cut  as  fully  as  possible  the 
facts  in  regard  .to  Indian  education,  that  the  information  upon  these 
points  might  be  in  a  form  accessible  to  those  outside  of  the  Indian  work — 
to  teachers,  educators,  and  those  who  are  studying  and  directing  the 
philosophies  and  methods  of  culture  in  other  respects  in  the  country — 
so  that  the  benefit  of  their  sympathy,  opinions,  and  cooperation  might 
be  secured  to  these  efforts,  so  worthy  and  yet  so  bitterly  opposed.  This 
purpose  has  been  strengthened  by  communications  from  teachers  and 
others  among  the  Indians,  asking  aid  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction,  text-books,  black-boards,  charts,  globes,  and 
other  means  of  illustration.t 

*  Ninety-fourth  General  Report  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren, 
t  In  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  William  Welch,  esq.,  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Indian,  says : 
**  Will  you  not  also  direct  the  Bureaus  of  Education  and  Agrionlti:re  to  cooperate  with 
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Educators  have  a  special  responsibility  in  this  work,  from  which  they 
cannot  shrink.  If  a  question  arises  for  solution  in  th^  line  of  any  other 
profession,  as  in  that  of  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  experts  are 
expected  to  solve  it.  All  admit  that  the  success  of  any  effort  for  the 
civilization  of  these  wards  of  the  Grovernment  turns  upon  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  transformation  of  adults  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and 
customs  of  barbarism  to  those  of  civilized  life,  will,  according  to  all 
experience,  be  comparatively  slow.  But  if  these  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war  path,  and  by  degrees  induced  to  locate  on  reservations, 
and  accept  titles  to  land  in  severalty;  their  children  can  be  reached, 
taught  letters,  agriculture,  and  other  industries,  and  generation  by 
generation  carried  forward,  until  the  last  traces  of  savage  life  have 
passed  away,  and  they  are  prepared  to  participate  in  all  the  duties  and 
amenities  of  citizenship. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  paper  on  this  subject  much 
labor  has  been  expended  in  the  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  compilation  of  the  correspondence  and  facts  received 
from  numerous  other  sources.  Exact  accuracy  is  at  present  impossible. 
Including  Alaska,  the  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,629  per- 
sons ;  about  95,000  of  thes(}  are  within  ages  enabling  them  to  receive 
instruction.  But  153  schools  are  known  to  be  in  operation,  with  194 
teachers  and  6,904  scholars.  The  appropriations  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  this  purpose  are  estimated  at  $246,418  90,  of  which 
$100,000  is  in  bulk,  and  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  and  other  schools.  To 
the  above  amount,  add  expenditures  by  religious  bodies,  $16,585  56,  and 
by  tribes  and  individual  Indians,  $26,022  92,  making  a  total  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  $289,027  38.  Under  treaty  stipulations  the  liabilities  for 
educational  purposes  are  estimated  at  $135,951  56.  •  The  total  liabilities 
for  this  purpose  are  given  as  $663,400  02,  while  the  school  and  orphans' 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  amount  to  $1,441,420  69,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabilities  $2,104,820  71.  Special  attention  is  invited  both 
to  the  paper  and  the  tables. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  in  those  re- 
gions of  country  aflfected  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  every  ac- 
cessible fact  was  gathered,  showing  the  sentiment,  the  legislation,  and 
practice  among  civilized  Indians.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  Indians  and  the  children  of  those  formerly  slaves,  much  neg- 
lect and  many  abuses  were  revealed,  imperatively  demanding  prudent 
but  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  appearing  that 
the  provisions  of  treaties  were  violated  and  large  numbers  were  still 

Indian  agents  and  their  helpers,  hy  preparing  suitable  books  of  instruction,  and  by 
furnishing  seed  that  will  mature  quickly,  before  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  drought  or 
by  the  grasshopper  t  Surely  there  are  many  linguists,  practical  teachers,  and  agricul- 
turists whoso  services  cfin  be  secured  for  tho  great  work  of  Christian  civilization  which 
you  have  undertaken." 
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growing  up  without  any  training  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  preparing 
to  add  their  weight  to  the  vice  and  crime  above  which  the  better  por- 
tion of  these  people  endeavor  to  rise.  The  going  back  of  the  Puebla 
Indians  and  others,  as  respects  intelligence,  since  their  territory  has  been 
added  to  the  United  States,  is  too  shocking  to  Auiericau  ideas  to  be 
longer  tolerated.  Does  not  the  prevalent  sentiment  proclaim  America, 
the  leader  in  civilization,  quite  ready  to  receive  an  indefinite  addition 
of  territory  and  population  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  degraded  peo- 
ples f  And  shall  there  be  allowed  to  remain  facts  like  these,  showing 
great  and  positive  degradation  ever  since  their  transfer  from  the  Mexi- 
can rulef 

I  woidd  here  refer  to  what  I  have  already  said  under  the  head  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Territories.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  beneficial 
method  is  within  the  reach  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Congress  by 
which  the  whole  subject  of  education,  Indian,  White,  Mongolian,  or 
whatever  the  race  of  settlers,  can  be  combined  under  one  responsibility 
in  the  respective  Territories,  assuring  the  laying  of  the  best  foundation 
for  the  best  educational  superstructure.  It  is  useless  to  merge  this 
great  shaping  and  controlling  instrumentality  in  any  other  responsibil- 
ity. All  others  may  contribute  to  it,  but  this  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
unless  education  is  committed  to  persons  having  it  specially  in  charge. 

On  these  points  experience  is  conclusiv^e.    No  State,  city,  town,  or 
district  attempting  an  efficient  school  system  expects  its  success,  save 
as  certain  persons  are  specially  charged  with  raising  and  expending  the 
funds,  employing  teachers,  inspecting  and  regulating  schools.    Indeed, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  highest  efficiency  this  work  itself  is  subdivided, 
one  class  of  officers  performing  one  portion  of  it,  and  another,  another ; 
and  in  all  cases,  before  moneys  are  expended  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, the  appropriate  and  specified  officer  certifies  that  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done  is  in  accordance  with  the  required  standard.    The 
application  of  this  principle  to  all  Indian  schools,  however  i*emote,  would 
unquestionably  greatly  increase   their  value.     Incompetent  teachers 
would  be  weeded  out ;  the  observations  necessary  to  improve  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  introduction  of  proper  text-books  would  be  made  by 
competent  persons ;  the  results  could  be  gathered  in  a  concentrated  form 
for  the  use  of  Congress  and  for  public  information.    A  new  impetus 
would  be  given  to  all  educational  operations  among  the  Indians,  now 
so  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  Commissioner  and  other  officers  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  are  so  earnestly  and  persistently  attempting  their 
improvement.    Nor  are  these  purposes  without  decided  encouragement. 
A  careful  observer  of  the  facts,  among  all  the  classes  of  Indians,  amid 
all  the  discouragements,  however  degraded  and  hostile  to  civilization 
some  of  them  are,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  anxiety  so  often  manifested 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  education  of  their  children. 
Ked  Cloud  presents  a  striking  illustration :  his  own  heart  inclined  to 
resistance^  his  young  warriors  clamoring  for  hostilities.    On  coming  to 
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see  his  "  Great  Father"  and  witnessing  tbe  aspirations  of  the  numerous 
classes  coming  under  his  observation,  and  especially  finding  an  Indian 
at  the  head  of  these  affairs,  his  own  savage  ideas  are  struck  with  the 
notion  that  he  too  may  seek  a  greater  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  that  his  sons  may  aspire  to  Congress,  and  he  goes  home  in 
favor  of  peace. 

The  capacity  for  a  higher  civilization  possessed  by  the  Indians  cannot 
be  seriously  disputed.  What  has  been  done  with  the  nations  located 
west  of  the  Arkansas  can  be  done  with  different  degrees  of  success  in 
every  Indian  tribe.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  for  the  year  ending  July  15,  1870,  reports  45  schools  for 
Cherokee  children,  3  for  colored  children ;  with  973  males,  and  955  fe- 
males ;  total  1,928  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,124.  No 
information  so  recent  has  been  received  from  the  other  civilized  nations. 
All  have,  however,  their  school  systems,  oflBcers,  teachers,  and  schools ; 
and,  however  they  fall  short  of  what  ought  to  be,  give  a  most  abundant 
proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  thoroughly  excellent  educa- 
tional management. 

In  Western  New  York,  where  Indian  schools  receive  the  benefit  of 
State  skill  in  management,  additional  evidence  is  furnished  of  the 
expediency  of  the  policy  here  urged.*  It  involves  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  highest  principles  of  human  culture,  carefully  adapted  in  their 
adminstration  to  the  condition  of  intelligence,  prejudice,  virtue,  &c.,  of 
the  Indian  communities.  Plainly,  we  cannot  afford  that  any  honest 
seeking  among  the  Indians  for  light,  or  that  any  desire  for*  books,  for 
instruction  in  learning,  industry,  or  virtue,  shall  be  repulsed.  On  purely 
economical  principles,  cheaper  than  the  wars  for  their  destruction  would 
it  be  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  all  the  adult  Indian  population,  and  by 
far  cheaper  to  furnish  textbooks,  board,  and  clothing,  and  the  entire 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  best  directed  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  too  partial.  The 
present  policy  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  comprehensive,  if  it  secures 
the  general  public  attention  and  support  necessary  for  its  complete  effi- 
ciency. It  is  well  worthy  of  formal  inquiry  by  the  Government,  whether 
the  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction  used  do  not  require  revision, 
and  better  adaptation  to  the  sensuous  habits  of  the  Indians.  Too  much 
confinement,  too  much  abstraction,  must  be  avoided ;  the  eye,  the  ear 
must  be  attracted,  Indian  languages  and  customs  mastered;  gov- 
ernment and  trade  among  the  adults  must  favor  improvement  among 
the  young.  Activit^^  and  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  The  Indian  himself  must  be  a  teacher  and  civilizer 
of  his  fellows.  The  establishment  of  a  school  among  the  civilized 
Indians  for  the  training  of  teachers  would  be  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical efforts  that  the  Government  could  make.    Men  and  women  should 

*  The  widely  different  resoltt)  in  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  where 
no  bach  policy  is  pursued,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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be  trained,  not  merely  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  school-room, 
but  in  all  the  arts  and  occupations  of  life,  and  in  a  form  most  likely  to 
win  the  savage  child  to  the  ideas,  habits,  intelligence,  and  virtue  of 
Christian  civilization,  who  should  become  familiar  with  agriculture,  and 
horticulture,  with  the  raising  of  stock,  with  the  makiug  and  wep.ring  of 
the  white  man's  apparel ;  the  erection  and  enjoyment  of  the  white  man's 
house;  the  use  of  books,  newspapers,  and  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  individual  and  geueral  welfare.  Put  into  such  a  school  the 
expense  of  sustaining  a  single  regiment  on  our  frontier,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  success  would  soon  justify  the  efiort  Young  Indians,  male 
and  female,  would  be  found  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages, 
and  would  go  out  to  disseminate  the  benefits  to  every  tribe  and  kindred 
of  the  race. 

Friend  Janney,  of  the  northern  superintendency,  makes  the  following 
interesting  observations : 

Iq  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  youth,  it 
has  been  a  question  whether  day-schools  or  boarding-schools  should  be  preferred. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  bo  advantageously  employed,  and  that 
the  day-school,  in  most  cases,  should  be  preparatory  to  the  boarding-school. 

The  Indifins  are  generally  unwilling  to  give  up  their  young  children  to  be  placed  in 
a  boarding-school  where  they  would  bo  separated  from  their  parents  almost  entirely ; 
yet  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  them  as  early  as  possible  from  every  influence  that 
would  pollute  their  minds  or  retard  their  moral  improvement. 

There  should  be  on  every  reservation  a  sufficient  number  of  day-schools,  conveni- 
ently located,  where,  under  the  care  of  kind  and  judicious  female  teachers,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  read  and  and  wi  ite  the  English  language.  Tho  perceptive 
faculties  of  this  race  being,  in  general,  remarkably  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
system  of  object  teaching  is  well  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  On  every  reservation  there  should  be  one  or  two  industrial  schools,  where 
the  youth  should  be  boarded  and  clothed ;  taught  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  an 
English  education,  and  trained  to  industrious  habits.  The  girls  should  be  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  household  occupations,  and  the  boys  in  farming  or  the  x)ractice  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

THE  POPULATION  UNDEU  THE  EXCLUSIVE  CONTEOL  OF  CONGRESS. 

There  is  under  the  exlusive  control  of  Congress  a  population  of 
819,452  souls.  Tlie  schooUess  condition  of  these  widely -scattered  wards 
of  the  nation  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables.  They  are  a  serious 
commentary'  on  the  policy  pursued  and  civilization  afforded  by  our  nation 
toward  her  outlying  territorial  citizens  and  the  Indians. 
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StatUtics  of  BchooU,  teadieraj  and  pupils  in  comparigon  wUh  population  in  that  portion  of  the 

country  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 


District  of  Colmnbia 

OBGAXIZBD  TEBIUTOBIBS. 


Arizona.' 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

NOT  YET  OBOANIZBD. 


Indian  Territory 

Alaska 

Indians  within  the  States 

Total 


Number  of— 


Schools. 


0297 


M 


15 
15 


S43 

M5 

4 


cl53 


743 


Teachers. 


0422 


b2 
53 


27 


342 

M2 

4 


cl94 


1.05C 


Pupils. 


017,936 


2r34 

1,785 

345 

161 


15,000 
&404 


c6,904 


42,559 


Popolation. 


Citizen. 


131, 706 

11,787 

38,107 

13,981 

14,886 

20, 422 

120, 272 

110,000 

23,751 

9,118 


dl,300 


495, 310 


Indians. 


34,500 

7,300 

28,318 

6,468 

13,903 

21,162 

12,800 

15,808 

2,400 


45,430 
d28,264 
101,089 


318,042 


TotaL 


131,706 


46,287 
45,487 
48,299 
21,354 
34.325 
141.434 
122,800 
39,559 
11, 518 


45,430 
d29,564 
101, 6j» 


819, 452 


a  Inclmling  private  and  charity  schools,    b  Given  for  one  county  only,    e  Being  school,  teachers,  and 
pupUe  for  the  entire  Indian  population,    d  Taken  from  Dallas  "Alaska  and  its  resoui-ces.'' 

A  careful  student  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  coming  from  faithful 
educators  among  the  Indians  will  be  struck  with  their  accordance  with 
the  principles  sought  to  be  engrafted  upon  our  systems  of  elementary 
instruction  by  the  disciples  of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel. 

KINDEBGAETEN. 

The  faulty  training  which  too  often  precedes  school  work  and  the 
imperfections  so  prevalent  in  our  primary  instruction  have  turned  the 
attention  of  many  American  teachers  to  the  excellencies  of  the  early 
training  characteristic  of  the  Kindergarten.  "Limitations  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  the  practical  work  of  the  school  are  measura- 
bly responsible  for  these  faults.  Neither  children  nor  childhood  are 
suflBciently  understood  or  appreciated.  Kor  are  the  houses,  apparatus, 
grounds,  or  instruction  of  our  primary  schools  sufficiently  adapted  to 
the  best  and  most  healthful  development  of  the  body,  mind,  and  dispo- 
sition. Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years.  The 
necessity  for  special  attention  in  this  direction  was  less,  manifestly, 
when  the  population  of  the  respective  communities  was  more  generally 
resident  in  rural  districts  and  had  proportionably  more  of  nature  around 
them,  impressing  the  senses.  The  increasing  concentration  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  cities  adds  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  earli- 
est work  of  the  school-room  throughout  the  country. 

The  accompanying  article,  written  by  the  American  lady  best  qualified 
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to  prepare  it,  presents  some  of  the  leading  considerations  most  impera- 
tively demanding  the  attention  of  American  teachers  upon  the  subject 
at  present.  Her  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  establishment  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  these  methods 
of  instruction  well  deserves  the  considerate  attention  of  American 
philanthropists  and  statesmen. 

Whoever  would  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  the  improvements  in  elementary  training  suggested  by  this 
paper,  will  find  great  aid  in  studying  those  peoples  who  make  the  most 
of  the  influence  of  the  family  for  the  shaping  of  the  earliest  years  of  the 
child. 

HEBREW  EDUCATION. 

The  article  upon  Hebrew  education  has  been  prepared  bj'  a  gentle- 
man who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  will  be 
observed  how  fully  the  letters  appended  from  the  learned  rabbis  of  lead- 
ing cities  sustain  the  statements  previously  made  by  the  writer. 
The  hereditary  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  people  are  shown  to  be 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  result  of  a  training  at  once  so  minute 
and  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  almost  every  act  in  the  life  of  an 
Israelite,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Education  with  him  is  not  a 
thing  apart  as  with  the  other  nations ;  it  is  rather  the  companion  of  his 
whole  existence.  His  relations  to  his  familj-,  to  his  fellows,  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  to  strangers,  his  habits  of  life,  the  preparation  of  his  food, 
the  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  are  all  ordered  in  accordance  with 
traditions  centuries  old.  This  constant  education  has  produced  a  homo- 
geneous people,  whose  characteristics,  preserved  under  so  widely  varying 
conditions,  have  outlasted  the  most  persistent  and  fearful  i)ersecutions. 

Their  fondness  for  American  liberty,  and  their  support  of  the  common 
school  system,  are  specially  worthy  the  attention  of  those  foreigners 
who  come  here  to  perpetuate  antagonisms. 

Enforcing  their  own  denominational  ideas  in  their  own  family  and 
church  instructions,  the  Hebrews  find  no  occasion  for  conflict  with  the 
non-denominational  public  schools  of  this  country. 

But  however  much  of  Hebrew  education  is  dependent  upon  nature 
or  influences  beyond  the  reach  of  general  education,  it  presents  results 
highly  instructive  to  those  Americans  who  so  fondly  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished and  preserved  here,  institutions  of  liberty  and  justice,  to  survive 
whatever  trials  the  future  may  impose  upon  them. 

OUR  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Civilized  and  Christian  nations  seek  to  enlighten  and  Christianize 
those  that  are  barbarous  and  pagan.  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual, has  external  relations,  giving  rise  to  corresponding  duties.  The 
nation  must  have  a  purpose  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  its  own  individual  citizens.    This  purpose  is  a  signi- 
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ficant  test  of  the  national  chara<5ter.  The  ambitions  of  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  objects  outside  of  itself,  often  are  among  the  most  i)o\v<?rral 
inspirations  to  enterprise  among  its  people. 

Our  fathers  proclaimetl  a  larger  liberty',  a  more  universal  justice,  a 
greati>r  equality,  a  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  possible  only  with  the 
universality  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Where  they  made  mistakes, 
we,  at  the  cost  of  immense  treasure  and  blood,  have  applied  correctives. 
We  say  to  all  the  world  "  this  is  the  better  way,"  and  invite  the  nations 
to  walk  therein.  Reducing  force  to  its  minimum,  and  even  below  that 
degree  of  exercise  which  assures  life  and  property  in  the  government  of 
our  domestic  affairs,  we  send  our  flag  abroad  on  every  sea  and  in  every 
clime,  backed  less  by  the  potency  of  our  armaments  than  by  the  moral 
power  which  inheres  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  liberty,  and  universal 
enterprise  of  a  great,  growing,  and  united  people. 

The  late  unparalleled  exertion  of  military  prowess  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  domestic  unity  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  anew  to  the 
study  of  American  institutions,  if  by  any  means  they  may  discover  the 
secret  of  our  success.  Profound  statesmen  in  civilized  countries  have 
long  believed,  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  national  training  shapes 
national  character.  What  they  would  infuse  into  the  nation,  they  first 
put  into  the  school.  Naturally  enough,  they  believe  the  sources  of 
American  greatness  are  to  be  found  in  our  education.  But  when  they 
come  here  for  these  studies,  how  disjointed  and  fragmentary  are  the 
excellencies  they  find,  how  manifest  the  opportunities  for  improvement.* 

*  The  foUowing  letter,  from  one  of  the  most  intclligeut  and  candid  of  this  class  of 

observers,  is  in  point : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  November  2, 1870. 

*'  My  Dear  General  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  American  school  system.  I  may  congratulate  you  without  reserve  on 
possessing,  in  aU  the  States  through  which  I  have  passed,  the  best  and  most  commo- 
dious school-houses  in  the  world.  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  in  any  European  country 
will  compare  with  them ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  think,  and  more  especially  the 
city  of  Boston,  standing  preeminent.  The  normal  schools  which  I  have  seen  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  attainments  of  the  teachers,  especially  of  the  female  teachers,  l>eyond 
anything  I  could  have  expected,  and  far  beyond  anything  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere. 

"  The  munificence  of  the  American  people  in  the  sections  I  have  visited,  in  providing 
schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without  a  parallel ;  a  good  education  being  offered 
free  to  every  American  child.  If  I  have  any  regret  it  is  to  notice  that  where  such 
ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has  been  made,  there  are  still  many  who  partake  very 
sparingly  only,  while  others  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the  feast.  If  you  cotild 
introduce  a  plan  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  for  a  course  of  years,  as  is  done  in 
Germany,  your  educational  system  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  bo  desired.  I  may 
state,  from  long  experience,  that  where  the  education  of  children  is  whollj''  dependent 
upon  the  parents,  selfishness,  or  the  indifference,  or  intemperate  habits  of  many,  will 
cause  a  considerable  number  to  be  entirely  neglected,  or  only  partially  educated ;  and, 
in  a  country  like  yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for  your  free  institutions  is  the 
intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citizens,  the  StJito  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  ei\joy  its  privileges 
shaU  have  had  the  advantage  of  education  and  a  virtuous  training. 

**  In  my  opinion  the  successful  working  of  the  schools  in  Boston  is  mainly  attributable 
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They  generally  limit  their  observations  to  cities,  and  these  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country.  Rarely 
has  any  one  looked  over  the  entire  field  and  taken  a  view  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  education  in  all  sections,  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city ;  institutions,  public  and  private,  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  or  technical  education,  counted  the 
whole  educable  population,  determined  how  many  are  unreached  even 
by  rudimentary  instruction,  how  very  limited  the  number  who  have  any 
thorough  secondary  or  superior  culture.  They  can  see  only  in  part.  No 
report  has  ever  grouped  these  facts  together.  Our  own  statesmen  are 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them.  Our  citizens,  at  home  and 
abroad,  however  intelligent,  are  unable  to  represent  them  correctly. 
Seeking  to  educate  the  world,  we  have  not  even  prepared  the  text-book. 
There  is  here  a  field  fitted  to  rouse  the  profoundest  philanthropist  and 
inspire  the  highest  American  endeavor.  Shall  not  the  nation  at  least 
so  group  together  the  facts  and  statistics  that  its  own  officers  may  know 
how  this  work  proceeds;  so  that  our  ministers  and  other  representatives 
abroad  may  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  in  answer  to  inquiries  for 
information  on  this  subject! 

During  the  past  few  months  two  colonies  of  Australia,  from  their  soli- 
tude in  the  seas,  two  of  the  South  American  states,  Spain,  Portug«il, 
the  Netherlands,  a  commissioner  from  the  French  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  our  own  ministers  at  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  and  friends  of 

to  the  fact  that  large  compulsory  powers  are  exercised  by  the  school  board  of  that  city. 
I  can  quite  anderstand  that  American  citizens  generally  need  no  compulsory  powers 
to  enforce  the  education  of  their  children,  but  with  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants 
from  aU  quarters  of  the  world,  too  many  of  them,  also,  entirely  illiterate,  it  is  not  safe 
to  commit  to  the  discre'tion  of  such  persons  the  question  whether  the  future  citizens  of 
this  country  shaU  or  shall  not  be  educated.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  impulse 
could  be  given  to  the  work  of  education  in  every  State  by  the  exercise  of  some  central 
inspection  and  supervision  from  your  own  Department.  Creat  emulation,  I  think, 
woold  follow  from  a  fair  annual  estimate  of  the  quality  and  result  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  every  State,  emanating  from  some  central  authority.  I  think  the  District 
of  Columbia  might,  and  ought  to  be,  made  a  model  for  every  other  section  of  the 
Union. 

**  My  observations  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  elementary,  grammar,  high, 
and  normal  schools,  and  institutions  for  technical  instniction ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  your  universities  or  professional  colleges,  and  am  unable,  even  if  I  wei'e  qualified, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  extent  and  value. 

**  While  there  is  so  much  room  for  congratulation,  there  is  an  immense  field  remain- 
ing nnoccupied  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  grievous  loss  to  the  nation.  I  refer 
to  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education,  which,  so  far  as  national  and  State  eflfort  is 
concerned,  seem  to  have  been  much  neglected.  The  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York,  and 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  and  Worcester,  are  bright  exceptions.  The  first 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  instances  of  private  benevolence  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

"  I  remain,  dear  general,  yours  faithfuUy, 

"A.  J.  MUNDELLA." 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  MnndeUa  speaks  only  of  what  came  within  his  notice, 
in  no  way  intending  to  express  an  opinion  of  other  efforts,  to  which  his  attention  was 
not  called. 
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education  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  well  as  numerous  private  in- 
quiries from  many  foreign  sources,  have  sought  here  national  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  education  which  could  not  be  given.  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  lose  such  opportunities !  Is  it  not  better  to 
improve  them  than  to  win  battles? 

But  these  statements  may  be  said  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
our  country  leads  the  world  in  all  respects  in  this  great  work  of  internal 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  facts  will  compel 
us  in  candor  to  admit  that  we  have  many  excellencies  to  learn ;  indeed,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  educational  improvements  have  been  borrowed,  and 
that  we  need  for  ourselves  a  constant  observation  of  all  that  is  done  else- 
where in  the  matter  of  education,  in  order  that,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
every  advantage  practicable  in  our  civilization  may  be  secured  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  children  and  the  elevation  of  our  people.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  says,  in  speaking  of  the  opinion  formed  by  Mr.  Mundella 
of  some  of  our  schools,  that  he  "  thought  the  Kice  school  in  Boston  the 
best  he  has  ever  entered  in  any  country.  By  contrast  he  found  no 
school  for  the  poor  children  in  the  Freedmen's  Village  at  Arlington, 
which  he  visited  to-day.  Of  facilities  for  art  instruction  he  notes  our 
sad  deficiency,  Philadelphia,  with  600,000  inhabitants,  having  only  a 
single  school  of  forty  pupils.  Small  towns  in  England  do  much  better. 
Speaking  of  the  great  defects  of  our  systems,  as  irregular  attendance, 
absenteeism,  want  of  uuifortaity,  and  lack  of  supervision,  he  says  that, 
unless  we  strike  some  remedy,  England,  under  her  new  educational  biU, 
will  outstrip  us  in  the  education  of  the  masses." 

Our  entire  consular  and  ministerial  service  could  readily  communi- 
cate to  the  State  Department  a  great  fund  of  valuable  facts,  to  be  worked 
up  in  this  Bureau  for  the  use  of  American  educators.** 

The  accompanying  papers  give  some  views  of  school  affairs  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  India,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Austria, 
and  England.  In  the  last  named  the  progress  is  most  striking,  in  every 
feature,  to  the  American  educator.t 

*  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  Department  of  State  for  cooperation  in  the  conduct 
of  correspondence  and  exchanges  with  foreign  countries. 

t  Under  the  new  education  act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  rate- 
payers of  London  are  to  elect  a  school  board  by  a  baUot  similar  to  that  by  which,  in 
the  best  regulated  parishes,  vestrymen  and  other  officials  are  elected.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  election  the  city  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  wiU  elect  a  certain 
number  of  members,  forty-nine  in  aU.  Every  voter  (rate-payer)  has  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  and  may  dis- 
tribute those  votes  as  he  pleases.  He  may,  if  he  has  seven  votes,  distribute  them  to 
each  of  the  seven  candidates  in  his  district,  or  he  can  concentrate  them  aU  npou  a  sin- 
gle candidate,  or  divide  them  in  any  way  he  chooses.  The  persons  elected  form  the 
school  board  for  the  metropolis,  and  wiU  hold  their  seats  until  December  1875.  They 
wiU  have  power  to  elect  a  chairman  among  themselves,  or  from  outside  of  the  board, 
and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  education  department,  they  may  vote  him  a  salary,  though 
they  themselves  will  be  unpaid.  This  board  will  for  three  years  have  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  elementary  education  to  be  supplied  by  the  taxes,  and  will  have  to  take 
all  the  first  and  most  important  steps  for  bringing  the  new  system  into  operation. 
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To  illastrate  the  foreign  demand  for  information  referred  to,  as  well 
as  its  extent  and  character,  the  following  extracts  from  the  files  of  the 
office  are  presented. 

From  the  parliamentary  library  of  the  colony  of  Sonth  Australia: 

Having  observed  that  certain  docnments  have  been  published  under  your  authority 
relating  to  the  educational  legislation,  statistics,  &c.,  of  the  vjunous  States  of  the 
Union,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  favor  me  by  transmitting  copies  in 
dnplicate. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  the  educational 
report  of  the  colony  of  Victoria: 

It  is  assumed  that  these  reports  are  sent  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  receive  in  return  some  of  the  official  publications  of  the  General 
Government  or  of  the  several  State  governments  in  relation  to  the  same  subject. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society: 

I  shaU  be  happy  to  receive  your  publications  for  the  government  of  Liberia. 

From  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation:) 

The  Teachers*  Association  of  the  Netherlands  has  addressed  my  government,  request- 
ing to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  collection,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  reports  concerning  public  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  #  ^  # 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  lend  me  your  assistance,  that  I  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  documents  in  question,  (State,  city,  and  other  local  reports,)  as 
weU  as  of  such  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

From  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  Portugal  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation:) 

The  ministry  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  desiring  to  obtain  information  with  regard 
to  public  instruction  in  this  country,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  inclosed  copy 
designating  the  points  on  which  information  is  desired.* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Jay,  minister  to  Vienna,  are  too  long  to 
quote.  They  comprehend  three  items:  1.  The  great  interest  felt  by  the 
imperial  royal  (Austrian)  government  in  the  American  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  2.  The  publication  by  the  ministry  of  education  of 
semi-monthly  bulletins  of  educational  information,  and  a  proposed 
exchange  of  Austrian  documents  on  the  subject  for  those  of  this 

•  This  inquiry  is  very  comprehensive,  and  relates  to^ 

1.  Public  instruction  in  general : 

a.  Organization  of  public  supervision,  superintendents,  boards,  &,c. 
h.  Official  reports  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  published. 

2.  Superior  instruction : 

a.  Organization,  universities,  coUeges,  and  professional  schools,  professorships,  courses 
of  instruction,  degrees  conferred,  examinations,  text-books,  expenses;  also,  museums 
libraries,  observatories,  A^c,  their  organization;  expenses,  &>o, 

3.  Secondary  instruction : 
a.  Special,      ^ 

I^rac"cal»    }  Organization,  instruction,  text-books,  discipline,  appliances,  &c. 

c.  Classical,   J 

d.  Normal. 

4.  Primary  instruction — its  organization,  graded  and  ungraded,  instruction,  disci- 
pline, statistics,  Slc 

3  E 
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country.    3.  Requesting  complete  sets  of  reports  and  text-books  for 
this  purpose. 

The  French  government  (through  the  Department  of  State)  has  also 
been  inquiring  for  observations  and  statistics  on  "  the  causes  of  the  mor 
tality  of  children  of  tender  age,"  in  the  course  of  which  it  comprehends 
"  the  various  modes  of  their  education^  the  proportion  of  mortality  iu 
the  different  States,  preventive  measures  initiated,"  &c. 

Finally,  to  illustrate  the  interesting  subjects  on  which  this  office 
occasionally  receives  communications,  and  which  would  increase  in 
number  with  greater  facilities  for  their  consideration,  the  following 
letter  is  appended,  (translation :) 

Dr,  Poggioli  to  Han*  E.  B.  Waakbume, 

Paris,  June  21,  1870. 

Sir  :  A  scientific  discovery,  which  was  presented  to  the  imperial  French  acadcnaes 
of  science  and  medicine,  has,  after  a  favorable  report,  been  practically  applied  in  the 
superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris,  (Colbert  and  Turgot,)  by  order  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  As  this  discovery  has  a  general  interest,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this 
communication  to  you  that  you  may,  if  you  see  fit,  draw  the  attention  of  your 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  imitate  his  French 
coUeague,  Mr.  Duruy,  to  whom  its  introduction  in  the  above-mentioned  schools  is 
chiefly  due.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Duruy  resigned  his  position,  this  new  process  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  lyceum  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  the  >i.ew  of 
making  its  results  known  in  wider  circles. 

Your  minister  of  publiQ  instruction  would  only  have  to  select  a  competent  physician 
to  superintend  the  introduction  of  this  discovery,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  simple 
electric  gymnasticsy  agreeable  to  the  child,  altogether  harmless,  and  which  can  be  intro- 
duced into  every  kind  of  school.  The  practical  results  are  the  following :  After  is 
few  days'  practice  a  general  improvement  in  the  child's  health  may  be  noticed,  if  it 
has  been  previously  feeble  and  sickly.  The  same  improvement  may  be  observed  in 
it«  physical  and  mental  development.  After  some  electric  "«^wce«,"  (three,  on  an 
average,)  the  child  needs  but  half  the  time  for  studying  its  lessons,  and,  if  last  in  the 
^lass,  it  will  soon  advance  to  the  first  rank. 

Such  results,  of  incalculable  value  for  future  generations,  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  wise  and  intelligent  government. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  subject  a  favorable  attention,  I  remain,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  excellency's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

POGGIOLI,  M.  D., 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor y 
Former  Inspector  of  the  State  Asylums  for  the  Orphans  of  1848,  ^ 

Circular  issued  by  the  director  of  the  superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris  to  the  parents  of 

scholars  in  those  institutions, 

Paris,  May  15,  1870. 

Sir  :  Dr.  Poggioli  has  been  authorized  by  the  government  to  introduce  his  system 
of  electric  therapeutics  in  the  superior  municipal  schools.  This  system  tends  to  tho 
bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  child  in  the  same  manner  as  a  well-organized 
system  of  gymnastics. 

The  electro-therapeutic  treatment  of  Dr.  Poggioli,  who  has  already  made  suceessfiil 
experiments  in  several  large  private  establishments,  is  not  attended  with  any  danger 
or  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  yon  whether  yon  wish  your  son  to  participate  in 
the  electro-gymnastic  exercises,  sqperiutended  by  Dr.  Poggioli  in  porsou,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  especially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
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If  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  I  woald  ask  you  to  authorize  me  especially  to 
do  so,  by  signing  the  accompanying  formula. 

,  Director. 

Printed  slip  for  the  parent's  answer : 

I  authorize  you  to  let  my  son  participate  in  the  electro-therapeutic  exercise  of  Dr. 
Poggioli. 

A3IERICAN  EDUCATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  OUE  RELATIONS  TO  ASIATIC 

CIVILIZATION. 

Our  nation,  itself  the  result  of  transatlantic  immigration,  developing 
a  civilization  having  its  own  characteristics,  laying  under  contribution 
all  the  types  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  yet  diifering  from  all  these, 
has  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  essential  features  and  assimilate 
to  them  the  continued  tide  of  population  pouring  in  from  Europe. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  enforced  African  migration  of  a  population 
brought  hither  as  slaves,  have,  in  their  only  partially  effected  solution, 
too  nearly  sundered  the  ties  of  our  Union,  buried  too  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  first-born,  and  loaded  posterity  with  too  many  millions 
of  debt.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  the  early  and  universal  application 
of  principles  of  education  adopted  in  portions  of  the  country,  would 
have  given  a  more  ready  and  complete  assimilation  of  all  incoming 
foreign  populations,  whether  civilized  or  pagan,  in  accordance  with 
American  ideas  and  institutions,  and  averted  the  fearful  ordeal  through 
which  we  have  passed.  Nor  can  reflective  minds  fail  to  feel  that  the 
immediate  and  thorough  application  of  the  principles  of  free  common 
schools  alone  can  successfully  complete  the  triumph  of  the  institutions 
of  freedom,  so  far  secured. 

Still  welcoming  a  large  European  population,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
final  solution  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
we  are  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  brought  face  to  face  with  the  over- 
whelming populations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Our  transcontinental  railroad, 
and  connecting  Pacific  steamship  lines,  make  our  territory  one  of  the 
highways  of  the  world's  commerce  with  Eastern  Asia  and  its  islands. 
The  ubiquity,  versatility,  and  enterprise  of  American  commerce  and 
character  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  take  the  lead  of  this  meeting 
of  the  new  with  the  old  civilizations.  The  confluence  of  new  tides  of 
population,  however  diverse,  in  the  past,  presents  no  parallel.  All  our 
citizens  believe  in  the  triumph  of  American  destiny,  and  may,  from 
self-assured  habit,  regard  the  issues  presented  with  indifference,  save 
where  some  special  interest  is  directly  affected,  or  supposed  to  be,  as  are 
the  interests  of  industry  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers.* 


*  y umber  of  arrivals  in  this  country  since  1820. 

1820  to  1830,  teo  years 3 

1831  to  1840,  ten  years.. 8 

1841  to  1850,  ten  yean 35 

1851  to  lajO,  ten  yean 41,397 

The  aggregate  of  arriyals  thua  far  is  105,744.    Dedncting  the  eatimatod  number  ei 


1861  to  1868,  eight  years 41,214 

1869,  one  year 14,902 

1870  to  June  30,  six  months 7,  .349 
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The  questions  thus  raised  have  already  excited  considerable  interest 
and  investigation.  liev.  S.  C.  Damon  writes  to  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
under  date  of  Honolulu,  July  22,  1870 :  "  To-day  I  have  learned  what  I 
did  not  know  before — Chinese  seaman  are  mipplying  tltsplaee  of  American 
and  European  seamen.^^  Widely  different  opinions  are  manifested.  Some- 
times passion  has  been  apparent.  Feeling  the  foreshadowings  of  these 
issues,  and  believing  that  they  should  be  met  not  passionately  or  par- 
tially, but  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  facts  involved,  and  a  calm  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  same,  and  that  essential  to  this  is  the  im- 
mediate turning  of  the  thoughts  of  our  educators  in  this  direction,  I 
have  inserted  in  this  report  a  paper  by  an  able  writer,  who  has  had  special 
opportunities  for  considering  the  questions  raised  by  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  for  apprehending  education  as  the  main  instrumentality  in 
their  solution.  My  purpose  will  be  gained  if  public  attention  is  so 
turned  to  these  inquiries  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  them  shall  be  fully 
brought  before  the  public  judgment  and  receive  its  decision. 

Can  any  American  mind  become  occupied  with  these  considerations 
^>  ithout  feeling  how  much  more  fully  we  ought  to  study  oriental  civiliza- 
tion, its  domestic,  educational,  and  civil  i<leas,  customs,  and  institutions; 
how  thoroughly  we  ought  to  know  these  peoples  as  they  come  to  our 
shores ;  how  wisely  we  ought  to  adjust  our  opinions,  our  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  method  of  treating  them,  that  they  may  not  bring  to  us  more 
harm  than  we  are  able  to  do  them  good ;  that  this  meeting  of  civiliza- 
tions may  be  a  steady  progression,  rather  than  a  deterioration,  of  the 
national  character? 

With  regard  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  inpouring  of  foreign 
populations  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  newcomer  to  our  soil 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Englisb  language;  otherwise,  we 
may  not  anticipate  on  their  part  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  American  life,  and  consequently  they  can  have  no  appre<5iation 
for  it  likely  to  secure  adaptation  to  its  peculiarities.  Second,  all  youth, 
of  w^hatever  incoming  nationality,  should  be  brought  fully  under  the 
influence  of  our  best  educational  opportunities.  Third,  these  two  con- 
siderations should  be  specially  enforced  with  reference  to  girls  and 

deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  now  less  than  100,000 
Chinamen  in  this  country.    The  rate  of  increase  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  is : 


In  1867 3,519 

In  1868 5,707 


In  1869 12,874 

In  1870 15,740 


The  immigration  has  been  chiefly  of  males,  but  later  immigration  has  brought  with 
it  a  noteworthy  increase  of  females.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  there  were 
only  8  females  arrived — aU  to  Atlantic  ports.  In  1868  the  whole  number  was  46 ;  iu 
1869  it  was  974 ;  in  1870,  1,116.  The  total  arrival  of  females  to  June  30, 1870,  2,144. 
In  regard  to  occupation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  exhibit  the  fol- 
owing  facts :  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71 ;  stone-cutters,  14  ;  mechanics,  14 ;  bakere, 
3 ;  barbers,  7;  tailors,  male,  16;  female,  11 ;  cooks,  male,  42 ;  farmers,  733 ;  interpret- 
ers, 4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43 ;  peddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupation  not  stated, 
11 :  without  occupation,  1,973. 
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women  coining  with  the  orientals,  th.it  the  terrible  features  of  female 
degradation  among  them  may  not  be  repeated  on  our  shores. 

Educators  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  great  eflfect  that  the  constant 
return  of  so  many  thousands  to  China,  after  having  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  and  adaptation  to  American  life,  must  have  on  the  in- 
ternal struggles  in  that  empire.* 

*The  foUowiug,  from  a  communication  of  Dr.  Scudder,  in  "The  Occident"  of  San 
Francisco,  wiU  indicate  that  even  American  teachers  can  le^m  something  from  oriental 
ideas.  He  says  the  author  of  a  celebrated  grammatical  treatise  in  the  TamU  language, 
in  one  part  of  his  elaborate  work,  gave  his  views  of  a  model  teacher.  As  a  contract, 
he  tirst  gave  the  characteristics  of  a  bad  teacher,  as  in  capacity,  meanness,  envy,  the 
substitution  of  the  false  for  the  true,  and  the  habit  of  blustering.    He  goes  on : 

"  1.  A  bad  teacher  is  like  an  earthen  pot.  When  he  was  educated  his  instructor  put 
science  after  science  into  him,  in  a  regular  order,  as  one  might  put  a  number  of  different 
colored  marbles,  one  after  another,  in  a  certain  order,  into  a  jug.  Being  now  tilled  up, 
he  begins  to  teach  others,  but  the  marbles  do  not  come  out  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  which  they  went  in.  They  tumble  out  helter-skelter.  He  teaches  without 
definite  plan ;  confusedly.  His  instructions  are  like  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  the 
marbles  carelessly  shaken  out  of  an  earthen  pot. 

^•2.  He  is  like  a  Palmyra  tree,  which  is  crowded  with  sharp-edged  incisive  leaves. 
They  who,  as  pupils,  try  to  get  fruit  from  liim,  cut  themselves  for  their  pains.  Some 
fruits  which  reach  the  ground,  as  wind-falls,  may  be  picked  up.  The  man  has  too  much 
edge  to  Ijecome  a  good  teacher. 

"  3.  He  is  like  a  crooked  palm  standing  in  a  garden.  It  ought  to  dispense  its  shade 
and  yield  its  fruit  within  the  garden  to  which  it  belongs,  but,  instead  of  that,  it  cro<;)k8 
its  trunk  over  the  wall,  and  gives  its  fruit  to  those  who  pass  by ;  so  the  bad  teacher, 
inattentive  to  his  own  pupils,  displays  his  learning  to  gaping  strangers.'' 

The  gd<Ml  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  possessing  "  good  blood,  kindness, 
piety,  loftiness  of  character,  erudition,  capacities  to  impart,  and  knowledge  of  humau 
nature.''    He  goes  on  with  figures  again  : 

"1.  The  good  teacher  must  resemble  the  earth  in  four  particulars.  The  terrestria". 
globe  is  vast  and  of  bulk  unknown.  So  must  his  lore  be.  The  earth  is  strong,  shrinks 
from  no  weight,  and  carries  its  burdens  buoyantly.  So  must  he  be.  The  earth  is 
patient ;  whether  birds  peck  it,  or  moles  bore  it,  or  the  hoe  smite  it,  or  the  plow  tear  it, 
it  beareth  all.  So  must  he  indure  the  diversified  provocations  which  his  pupils  mas* 
bring  to  bear  upon  him.  The  earth  is  fertile,  and  yields  to  the  tiller  according  to  his 
work.  So  must  he  yield  in  exact  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  extractive  energies  of 
his  scholars. 

"  2.  The  good  teacher  should  resemble  a  mountain  in  four  particulars.  It  abounds 
in  various  products :  Gems  in  its  crevices,  gold  in  its  veins,  grain-fields  on  its  slopes, 
forests  on  its  summit,  cascades  over  its  precipices.  Even  so  let  the  teacher's  literary 
accomplishments  be  exhibited  in  a  rich  variety.  The  mountain  never  runs  away,  but 
stands  unalterably  firm.  Let  there  be  an  analogous  stability  in  his  learning.  The 
mountain  is  visible  from  afar,  and  is  still  beautiful  when  its  shape  melts  to  a  blue  out- 
line on  the  sky.  So  let  his  fair  fame  be.  When  the  plains  are  consumed  by  drought, 
the  mountain,  musical  with  running  streams,  comes  to  their  help,  and  gives  although 
it  receives  nothing  back.  Lot  the  teacher  manifest  a  like  sx>irit  of  gratuitous  im 
partation. 

"3.  The  goo<l  teacher  is  like  the  beam  of  a  bahiuce  in  two  respects :  It  banishes  doubt 
by  defining  to  the  eyes  the  exact  weight  of  any  substance.  The  tea'^her  must  weigh 
all  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  show  to  learners  the  precise  nature  of  each,  expel 
doubt,  and  introduce  certainty.    Two  scale-pans  are  hung  to  the  beam,  and  it  is  the 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 


Agitations  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  questions  of  labor  render 
the  relation  of  education  to  the  results  of  industry  of  special  present 
interest.  A  tendency  to  hostility  between  capital  and  labor  has  been 
apparent.  Can  either  afford  to  suffer  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  an 
attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  by  an  appeal  to  force!  Yet  some  form 
of  violent  action  can  hardly  be  avoided  if  prejudice  and  ignorance  are 
too  prevalent  on  either  side.  The  parties  in  interest  are  put  on  an 
equality  of  citizenship  by  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  There 
are  no  great  lines  of  caste  any  longer  acknowledged;  getting  capital 
exclusively  on  one  side  and  poverty  on  the  other;  or  education  on  one^ 
side  and  ignorance  on  the  other.  If  such  an  order  of  facts  should  occur, 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  classes.  Shall 
such  endeavors  be  made,  or  the  opportunity  for  them  offered  f  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  parties  interested  to  appreciate 
the  situation  and  meet  its  difficulties  by  wavs  and  means  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  conscience. 

There  is  offered  here  in  America  the  fairest  field  for  the  successful 
solution  of  every  irritating  question  arising  between  capital  and  labor, 
without  conflict,  without  harm  to  either,  without  a  disturbance  of  the 
great  harmonies  necessary  to  the  highest  national  prosperity.  But 
reason  cannot  exercise  its  sway  without  knowledge,  nor  knowledge  be 
possessed  without  the  means  of  its  acquisitioii.  Capital  and  labor  must 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  see  and  consider  each  others'  interests. 
Make  all  of  either  class  able  to  read,  able  to  discriminate  correctly  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  render  intelligence  and  virtue  supreme  in  decid- 
ing their  questions  of  individual  interest,  lift  them  up,  so  that  the  hor- 
izon of  each  will  embrace  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  folly  and  wi(;ked- 
ness  of  an  appeal  to  force  or  fraud  on  either  hand  will  be  too  apparent 
to  invite  the  attempt.  They  would  then  see  how  much  thej'^  have  in 
common,  how  closely  and  inseparably  they  are  yoked  together.  Educa- 
tion in  its  large  sense,  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man  for  the 
best  uses,  offers  for  each  interest  the  grand  instrument  for  the  solution 
of  its  difficulties. 

With  this  belief,  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  no  question  could 
be  more  thoroughly  national  or  pertinent,  I  have  addressed  a  seiies  of 
inquiries,  first,  to  observers;  second,  to  workiugmen ;  thud,  to  employers, 
calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  relation  of  education  to  the 
productiveness  of  labor.  The  necessity  of  the  inquiry  is  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  flat  denial  on  the  one  hand  that  education  adds  to  the  pro- 

fimction  of  the  beam  to  be  just  between  tbem  and  declare  for  the  dish  that  is  heaviest 
without  fear  or  favor.    Lot  there  be  a  similar  impartiality. 

"  4.  The  good  teacher  should  bo  like  a  flower.  Let  him  imitate  the  gentle  motions 
of  its  soft  petals.  When  he  teaches,  h^  utterance  should  be  like  the  fragrance,  and 
liis  facial  expression  like  the  sweet-faced  bloom  of  a  morning  flower.  Then,  as  tlio 
flower,  he  will  be  the  indispensable  orn.ament  of  every  festive  occasion." 
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dactiveness  of  industry ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  effort  to  place  this 
matter  beyond  controversy  is  ridiculed  as  raising  questions  already  long 
sinc^  universally  answered  in  the  affirmative.* 

Three  thousand  copies  of  these  inquiries  were  prepared,  intended  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  in  regard  to  the  points 
raised,  which  were  sent  to  every  class  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Only  an  attempt  to  open  the  investigation  is  made  in  this  report.  An 
accompanying  paper  is  presented  upon  the  general  subject  of  education 
and  labor,  written  by  one  specially  interested  in  the  question. 

The  first  question  of  the  series  related  to  the  opportunity  of  the  per- 
son interrogated  to  judge  correctly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
remaining  questions ;  being  as  to  whether  he  had  employ  ed  any  number 
of  laborers,  how  many,  and  in  what  kind  of  labor,  and  where ;  with 
appropriate  variations  when  addressed  to  workingmen  and  observers. 

The  other  questions  were  as  follows: 

2.  Have  yon  observed  a  difforenco  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amonnt  of  work  executed  by 
persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  inde- 
I>endent  of  their  natural  abilities  ? 

3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  xiossess  these  rudiments  of  an 
education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as  laborera, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  rea<l  and  write  ; 
and,  if  so,  how  much  wonld  such  additional  skill,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  ? 

5.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education-t-a  knowledge 

*  An  editorial  in  The  State  Journal,  published  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Noveni- 
1>er  3,  1870,  is  of  the  latter  character,  in  which,  under  the  caption  "An  Official  Dog- 
berry," the  writer  says : 

"  The  sagacious  Dogberry  observes,  *  To  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ; 
but  to  re4Ml  and  write  comes  by  nature.' "  Applying  this  to  the  case  in  que,stion,  he 
says:  **  The  Commissioner  (of  Education)  questions  the  soundness  of  the  observation,  and 
ia  making  clabonite  efforts  to  disprove  the  propositions  it  suggests.  Not  disposed  to 
trust  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  he  has,  with  great  care,  prepared  and  sent 
out  several  series  of  questions  to  'employers,  to  intelligent  workingmen,  and  to  impar- 
tial observers.*"  Then,  quoting  the  series  of  questions  in  terms  of  ridicule,  and  sug- 
gesting that  others  be  added,  such  as  **  Which  can  man  do  without  best,  fire  or  water?  " 
"  Which  is  the  most  useful  animal,  the  horse  or  the  ox  ?  "  and  that  the  whole  be  referred 
to  the  "  Mackerelville  Debating  Society,"  he  says  that  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
acting  **on  the  conviction  that  education  is  good  for  the  citizen  and  for  the  Common- 
wealth, have  established  and  maintained  schools  during  a  full  century,"  &c.  "  The 
terrible  query  is  now  raised  as  to  whether  this  labor,  the  expenditure  of  money,  public 
and  private,  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  Christian  societies,  even  churchejj,  are  in- 
volved. Have  they  been  doing  the  work  of  the  evil  onef  Have  they  been  pursuing  a 
donbtful  policy,  not  knowing  whether  men  should  be  made  better  or  worse,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  thereby  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  display  a  decided  oppoaition  to  the  edncation  of  some 
forms  of  labor.  For  instance :  W.  R.  Butler,  esq.,  planter,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennes- 
see, woald  "  prefer  the  anedaoated,  sprightly  negro  on  the  farm."  R.  J.  Trumbull, 
esq.,  planter,  of  Skipwith's  Landing,  Mississippi,  thinks  that  '*  among  negroes  there 
seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  education,  as,  thus  far,  it  has  been  generally  used."  B.  I. 
Harris,  esq.,  planter,  of  Sparta,  Georgia,  observes  that  "a  limited  education,  in  most 
cases,  is  hurtful." 
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of  tlie  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  bis  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  aritlniictic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c. — give  the  laborer  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  and  bow  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  ? 

5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improvements  in 
implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill  add  to  his 
lK)wer  of  producing  wealth  t 

6.  Would  you  generally  prefer  or  not  a  person  who  has  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  has  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  f 

7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or 
superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of 
education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as  skill, 
strength,  and  fidelity,  beiug  equal  f 

8.  Whac  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and  social  habits 
of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or 
with  better  surroundings  f  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught 
classes  f  How  will  they  compare  for  chanicter,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influ- 
ence among  their  fellows  f 

ANSWERS. 

By  Sinclair  Tousey,  esq.,  New  York  City,  who  had  employed  farm 
laborers,  clerks,  porters,  and  similar  help  for  more  than  thirty  years : 

3.  Difficult  questions.  The  difference;  in  my  opinion,  would  be  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  rudiments. 

4.  This  would  depend  upon  the  labor  he  had  xo  perform.  If  merely  muscular  was  all 
expected,  these  qualifications  would  add  but  a  small  extra  value  to  his  labor,  but  if 
they  were  reciuired,  a  large  per  cent,  of  difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  man  having 
the  qualifications,  though  in  any  case  the  increase  of  wages  would  dci^end  greatly  on 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  for  work  and  worker. 

5.  Yes ;  but  the  amount  of  increase  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  things  pro- 
duced, by  the  improvements  and  the  extent  of  the  want  of  such  things.  The  more 
nnivei-sal  the  want,  the  greater  the  per  cent,  of  advantage  in  favor  of  intelligently 
educated  laborers. 

6.  Yes,  by  all  means.  Untrained  brains  are  but  poor  instruments  in  guiding  un- 
trained muscles. 

8.  Such  men  are  always  looked  up  to  by  their  more  uneducated  fellows. 

By  General  Samuel  Thomas,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  has  emi^loyed  500 
common  and  skilled  laborers,  such  as  were  needed  to  produce  merchant- 
able iron  from  the  ore  and  the  coal  in  the  mines: 

2.  A  marked  difference,  and  easily  observed  by  visitors. 

li.  None  of  our  officers  doubt  the  superiority  of  men  who  can  rea<l  and  write,  for 
common  labor,  over  those  who  canH.  Men  who  have  some  education  require  less 
iupervision.  The  saving  to  employers  in  this  way  alone  amounts  to  fully  10  per  cent. 
Employers  suff'er  constantly  from  ignorant  eni])loy<5s  doing  their  work  poorly,  and 
Joing  less  of  it  for  the  same  wages.    This  amounts  to  fully  10  per  cent.  more. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  working  of  mines,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  phys- 
Kjal  sciences,  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  all  laborers  in  our  employ.  Not  that  I 
expect  all  to  advance  to  the  higher  departments,  but  that,  with  their  common  schtx)! 
education,  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  I  have  named.  In  many 
ways  men  with  such  advantages  could  produce  more  in  twenty-four  hours  with  no 
more  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  command  higher  wages. 

5.  All  the  labor-saving  improvements  are  the  result  of  education  awakening  tho 
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miDii  to  6tmg<»le  for  Bomethlng  to  save  mach  and  throw  the  labor  upon  machines  of 
iron  and  wood,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  our  works.  The  ignorant  man  imitates 
some  one  else,  and,  if  he  is  watched,  continues  to  do  so  day  by  day ;  and  by  these 
means  earns  his  living,  but  he  is  a  great  tax  upon  capital.  We  pay  20  per  cent,  more 
wages  to  a  skilled  laborer  in  our  employ,  with  an  education  that  makes  him  worth  it  ^ 
to  us,  over  an  uneducated  man  struggling  to  till  the  same  kind  of  place,  but  not  worth 
BO  much. 

6.  I  should  much  prefer  a  man  with  some  education  ;  the  more  the  better. 

7.  I  would  not  employ  as  a  superintendent  or  foreman  a  man  who  could  not  read  and 
write ;  all  other  things  being  equal,  consider  a  man  better  and  better  qualified  for  super- 
vision of  labor  as  liis  education  increases. 

8.  The  man  with  some  education  or  some  mental  training  shows  his  superiority  over 
the  ignorant  man  at  home,  and  by  his  social  and  moral  influence,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  shop  or  at  labor.  Ho  is  more  moral,  less  disposed  to  be  vicious,  more  in- 
dustrious, and,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  seem  to 
be  happier  men  in  every  way. 

By  Mr.  John  W.  Brownini?,  bricklayer,  president  of  bis  trades  union 
and  secretary  of  tbe  National  Labor  Union,  New  York  City;  his  general 
statement  is  intended  to  answer  several  of  the  questions: 

I  have  not  unfrequeutly  worked  with  members  of  my  trade  who  have  labored  years 
at  the  business,  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  though  veiy  important  miv- 
terials  in  the  building  line.  For  instance,  anchors  are  fastened  to  every  fouilh  or  fifth 
beam,  and  must  be,  or  should  be,  well  secured  in  the  wall,  by  which  means  there  is  a 
bond  between  the  two  walls,  or  four  walls,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  walls  are  strength- 
ened, the  building  is  firmer,  and  less  liable  to  settle.  The  men  1  allude  to  build  around 
and  over  these  anchors,  wondering  what  they  are  there  for  and  paying  no  regard  t» 
security.  Such  mechanics  are  half  their  time  unemployed,  and  they  attribute  it  to 
hard  luck,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  take  heed  and  get  on, 
and  they  become  discouraged.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mechanic  who  understands  the 
theory  of  his  business,  or  who  has  studied  sufficient  to  discipline  his  mind.  He  under- 
stands or  wiU  understand  that  the  anchor  must  be  set  snug  in  the  wall.  He  knows 
why  a  fire-place  is  built  on  the  outside  of  a  gable;  he  knows  what  a  keystone  is  for. 
In  short,  he  knows  the  uses  of  the  materials  and  the  designs  of  the  specifications,  and 
he  is  able  to  earn  his  wages,  and  in  many  cases  superior  wages,  besides  enjoying  steady 
employment  during  the  building  season.  The  latt^^r  chiss  of  our  trade  are  the  students 
of  our  business ;  they  lighten  their  labors  and  the  labor  of  others  by  new  inventions. 
A  year  ago  1,000  brick  a  day  was  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  It  is  the  htxsis  of  esti- 
mate at  the  present  time,  and  yet  an  ordinary  bricklayer  can  lay  from  1,500  to  2,000, 
while  I  have  known  men  to  lay  3,000  a  day  on  a  twelve-inch  wall.  I  think  any  one 
v?ho  has  adapted  any  means  to  discipline  the  mind,  either  by  studying  at  school  or  else- 
where, is  preferred  to  one  who  never  gave  himself  to  reasoning. 

7.  It  depends  on  the  business  to  be  transacted.  In  my  business  a  foreman,  superin- 
tendent, overseer,  or  journeyman  cannot  know  too  much,  and  those  who  are  trusted  with 
the  plans  are  skilled  and  as  intelligent  as  can  be  had. 

8.  I  find  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  daily  papers  soon  become  well  in- 
formed. They  take  an  interest  in  passing  events.  This  brings  respect  and  then  self- 
esteem,  pride,  and  all  that ;  they  are  morc  industrious  ;  they  can  account  for  change. 
By  the  experience  of  the  pa.st  they  judge  the  futm*e ;  they  are  better  providers,  live  as 
well  as  their  nieans  will  allow ;  they  are  always  trying  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  have  an  influence  among  their  associates.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  day  schools  for 
children,  free  night  schools  for  apprentices,  free  libraries  and  better  rooms  for  all  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits,  believing  that  it  will  add  to  the  industry  of 
the  nation,  elevate  society,  and  make  us  morally  and  religiously  a  better  people  and 
better  citizens. 
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A.  J.  Mundella,  esq.,  member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Sheffield, 
England,  who  had  employed  a  large  number,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
thousand  at  a  time,  in  the  middle  counties  of  England,  as  knitters, 
weavers,  finishers,  and  machinists : 

2.  I  would  say  that  an  educated  man  inyariably  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  work 
with  greater  facility,  and  executes  it  with  less  cost  of  supervision,  thau  an  uneducated 
man. 

3.  The  mere  rudiments  I  do  not  rank  very  high.  If.  a  man  can  barely  read  and  writ« 
he  has  not  attained  to  much.  To  read  and  write  fluently  is  a  great  advantage  in  con- 
ducting the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the  British  Par- 
liament from  my  own  district  showing  that  some  grave  mistakes  in  chemical  processes, 
such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.,  are  constantly  occurring  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
workmen  not  having  the  ability  to  read  writing.  I  have  often  witnessed  natural 
powers  in  a  person  entirely  uneducated,  which  would  have  been  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  his  employer  if  he  had  only  received  a  thorough  elementary  education. 
I  have  recently  seen  in  Massachusetts  Englishmen  whose  wages  their  employers  would 
have  doubled,  by  willingly  appointing  them  overseers,  if  they  had  only  been  educated 
sufficiently  to  keep  accounts. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  education  would  increase  the  value  of 
their  services.  If  the  labor  is  merely  mechanical,  such  as  tending  a  machine  that  is 
making  so  many  revolutions  per  minute,  it  requires  little  education  to  perform  it;  but 
if  the  labor  is  something  where  the  whole  manipulation  depends  upon  the  inteUigenco 
of  the  workman,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  division  of  labor  in  England  is  so 
minute  that  the  artisan  who  begins  and  continues  the  same  work  for  years  becomes  a 
mere  machine  himself. 

.  The  value  of  education,  both  to  the  workman  and  employer,  is  something  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate.  The  educated  man  wiU  better  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  those  economical  laws  upon  which  his  art  depends  than  the  uneducated ;  and 
my  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  strikes  among  workmen 
are  the  consequence  of  gross  ignorance  on  their  part,  and  that  almost  invariably  the 
outrages  and  intimidation  resulting  from  strikes  are  the  acts  uf  ignorant  men. 

The  more  flagrant  cases  of  violence  and  intimidation  in  England  have  been  in  con- 
nection with  those  trades  unions  where  the  education  of  the  workman  has  been  grossly 
neglected. 

4.  I  believe  that  technical  education  is  of  great  importance ;  that  the  success  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  manufactures,  and  their  superiority  over  others  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  been  owing  to  the  excellent  elementary  education  \Vhich  they 
have  given  to  their  work-people,  to  which  has  been  superadded,  with  great  ivdvantage, 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  education. 

Art-training  in  England  has  had  a  marvelous  effect  in  improving  the  designs  for 
every  description  of  manufacture  where  tast«  is  required,  and  consequently  in  increas- 
ing the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  such  manufactures.  For  example,  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  better  styles  of  carpets,  laces,  dress-goods,  crockeryware,  furniture,  orna- 
mental iron-work,  and  in  evei*y  description  where  decorative  art  is  of  value.  I  think 
the  great  want  in  this  country  is  such  education.  I  have  known  instances  where  a 
youth  who  has  received  art-training  has  been  able  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  earn  more 
than  aU  the  rest  of  the  working  force  of  his  father's  family.  There  is  one  case  among 
my  own  workmen  where  such  a  lad  is  getting  very  high  wages,  and  the  effect  is  that 
the  whole  household  is  elevated. 

5.  The  greater  the  improvements  in  machinery  the  more  intelligence  is  required  on 
tiie  part  of  the  workmen  who  manipulate  them.  It  has  been  fonnd  in  England  that 
for  working  the  improved  agricultural  machines  a  higher  class  of  inteUigence  and  akill 
is  required  to  manage  them  than  the  old  peasantry  possess.  An  intelligent  workman 
will  always  produce  a  larger  amount  of  work  from  a  clever  machine  than  an  ignorant 
man  can,  and  will  keep  his  machine  in  better  working  condition. 
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6.  I  would,  certainly."  In  all  classes  of  labor  with  which  I  am  acquainted  a  person 
recei\ring  the  education  which  is  open  to  him  in  the  common  schools  of  America  would 
be  infinitely  preferable,  in  all  respects,  to  a  workman  whose  early  education  had  been 
entirely  neglected. 

7.  Certainly,  I  should  prefer  those  who  have  had  the  verj'  best  education  for  such  sit- 
uations. In  my  opinion,  a  youth  cannot  l)e  too  highly  educated  for  business  purposes. 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  old  and  common  error  that  a  boy 
may  be  made  above  his  business  by  education. 

8.  My  experience  of  workmen,  on  the  average,  is  that  the  l>etter  a  man  is  educated 
and  the  greater  the  intellectual  resources  he  possesses,  the  less  is  he  disposed  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  the  less  inclined  to  any  kind  of  intemperance  and  excess.  Those  trades 
most  characterized  by  intemperance  in  Eugland  are  those  wherein  the  workmen  em- 
ployed have  the  least  education.  I  have  employed  in  various  departments  of  my  own 
business  intelligent  workmen  earning  lower  wages  than  ignorant  men  employed  in 
coarser  branches  of  the  business  ;  and  the  intelligent  man  educates  his  children,  lives 
in  a  comfortable  house,  and  has  much  refinement  and  many  pleasant  surroundings, 
whereas  the  ignorant  man,  with  higher  wages  in  some  other  departments  of  labor,  is 
more  addicted  to  intemperance,  his  wife  and  children  are  worse  clad  and  worse  cared 
for,  and  his  home  in  all  respects  loss  comfortable.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
would  be  the  contrast  between  a  clerk  earning  £80  a  year,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  edu- 
cation, tastes,  and  surrouudings,  and  an  ignorant  laborer  earning  the  same  sum.  In 
England  intelligent  workmen  are  generally  the  men  who  are  distinguished  for  economy 
and  thrift.  Tliey  take  the  lead  in  all  useful  associations ;  they  are  the  managers  of 
the  mechanics'  institutions,  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  founders  of 
cooperative  societies. 

In  my  experience  in  courts  of  conciliation  I  have  always  found  the  intelligent  work- 
man more  open  to  conviction,  less  trammeled  by  class  prejudices,  more  independent, 
and  possessing  more  individuality  than  his  fellows.  The  ignorant  workman,  on  tho 
contrary,  is  much  less  qualified  to  sit  on  the  boards  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McCarthy,  working  miner  and  engineer,  of  St.  Clair,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes  as  follows : 

I  was  bom  in  this  county.  Ever  since  I  came  to  years  of  understanding,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  foreign  emigrants,  of  whom  we  have  a  goodly  number  here.  I  have  found 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  poorest  of  them  all.  I  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  travel  through  the  coal  region.  I  found  the  uneducated  living  with  their 
families  in  mud-hovels  and  shanties,  while  the  educated  preferred  liviug  in  towns, 
where  their  children  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  education. 
Were  it  not  that  this  mountainous  country  is  so  healthy,  the  mortality  among  tho 
former  would  be  very  great,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  man- 
age to  live  without  entailing  disease  is  miraculous.  Dissipation  is  also  very  great 
among  the  uneducated,  more  so  than  among  those  who  are  educated ;  and  it  would  be 
still  greater  were  they  to  have  the  means  to  jiurchase  liquor.  I  have  often  heard  poor, 
ignorant  men  say,  "  Were  I  aa  rich  as  so  and  so,  wouldn't  I  sport  it  T"  Men  sometimes 
get  rich  by  chance,  and,  if  they  have  not  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  become  dissipated.  I  also  observe  more  brutality  among  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write  than  those  who  can,  and  also  more  debauchery,  crime,  and  tendency  to 
evil. 

Having  in  charge  the  machinery  of  a  large  coal-breaker  at  one  time,  I  observed  that 
the  boys  that  never  went  to  school,  and  could  not  reader  write,  were  more  mischievous 
and  would  oftener  try  to  damage  the  machinery  by  putting  spikes  or  pieces  of  iron  in 
the  eog-wheels  than  the  boys  who  had  been  at  school,  and  received  even  a  slight  edu- 
cation. These  are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  educated  working-man  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  uneducated.  Education  is  needed  for  tho  welfare  of  any  nation,  for 
without  it  we  would  become  barbai^ous. 
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Cyrus  IMendeiihall,  president  of  the  Kenton  Iron  Company,  I^ewport, 
Kentucky,  says : 

I  rejoice  that  the  official  attention  of  the  General  Government  is  being  turned  t«  the 
subject  of  your  inquiries,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  result  in 
some  practical  benefit  to  the  country.  The  want  of  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in 
science  of  their  business,  for  the  managers  of  the  different  departments  of  tlie  manu- 
facture of  iron,  say  in  mensuration,  geometry,  the  mechanical  powers,  hydraulics, 
hydrostatics,  chemistry,  &c.,  has  been  severely  felt  by  proprietors.  The  w^ant  of  com- 
petent men  in  such  positions  often,  I  believe,  makes  the  difference  to  owners  between 
success  and  failure. 

In  illustration  or  justification  of  my  replies  to  your  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  an  instance  or  two  coming  under  my  own  observation.  An  en- 
gineer at  our  blast  furnace  near  Wheeling — a  man  who  had  previously  been  intrusted 
with  important  machinery^  and  run  an  engine  successfully  when  all  was  right,  a  tem- 
perate and  well-meaning  man,  but  without  education,  except  to  rcatl  and  write  and 
make  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculations — was  directed  to  place  a  hand  force-pump 
at  the  river  and  have  water  driven  up  to  the  tanks  located  60  feet  above  the  river  level ; 
a  hall' day,  with  two  assistants,  was  spent  fixing  the  pump  on  the  river  bank  40  feet 
above  the  water,  with  a  soft  hose  from  the  pump  to  the  water,  and  another  from  the 
pump  to  the  tanks.  He  did  not  know  why  he  Wiis  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  water 
into  the  tanks.  It  was  difficult  at  that  time  (owing  to  the  war)  to  replace  him  with  a 
better  man,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  machinery  when  the  furnace  went  into 
blast.  The  machinery  was  vertical,  the  8t<?am  standing  above  the  blast  cylinder,  the 
whole  extending  in  a  line  some  27  feet  above  the  foundation.  Considerable  vibration 
at  the  top  was  found  to  result  from  the  movements  of  the  machine  when  put  to  the 
necessary  speed.  Instead  of  remedying  this  by  guys  from  the  top  to  the  strong  sur- 
rounding walls,  during  a  fortnight's  absence  of  the  superintendent,  the  engineer  aj)- 
plied  one  timber  brace,  setting  the  top  over  the  whole,  or  little  more  than  the  whole, 
amount  of  the  vibration,  thus  forcing  it  out  of  line  and  causing  such  injury  to  the 
inside  of  the  cylinders,  from  cutting  of  the  metallic  piston  heads,  that  the  blast  cyl- 
inder (and  I  think  the  steam  cylinder  also)  required  to  be  taken  out  and  sent  to  the 
manufacturer,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  whole  put  in  repair,  at  a  cost  of  8'i,000. 
This,  with  the  damage  arising  from  stoppage,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  paid  the 
wages  of  a  first-class  man,  instrncted  in  the  ''science  "  of  his  business,  for  two  years. 
That  man  is  still  employed  in  the  same  position  at  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Ohio  River 
above  us. 

Now  for  another  kind  of  a  man.  In  a  part  of  the  country,  when  the  seuvice  of  a 
railroM  engineer  was  very  difficult  to  procure  as  well  as  very  expensive,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  two  or  three  curves  to  a  definite  radius  in  a  short  railroail  extending 
fh)m  the  coal  mine  to  the  main  line  of  railroad,  an  employd,  who  knew  nothing  of  en- 
gineering, but  had  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  by  an  evening's  study  and 
application  of  the  geometrical  princiides  involved,  discovered  the  very  rule  and  method 
used  by  the  best  engineers,  and  next  day,  with  the  aid  of  a  transit,  located  the  curves 
with  correctness  and  dispatch.  How  much  was  such  a  man  worth  above  an  ordiuiiry 
hand  ? 

Mr.  S.  P.  Cummings,  of  Boston,  Massaclinsetts,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Crispin,  chairman  of  the 
executive  comniittee  of  the  International  Labor  Union,  and  of  the  State 
labor  party,  says : 

2.  The  difference  is  very  marked,  indeed.  Eilncatod  labor  is  by  far  the  most  skillful 
and  faithful.  Value  of  skilled  labor  over  unskilled,  both  as  to  productiveness  and 
compensation,  fully  '20  per  cent. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  would  increase  production  and  wages  fully  20  per 
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cent,  over  the  present,  Inasmnch  as  the  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  laborers  to  produce 
better  articles,  and  consequently  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment. 

4.  It  does.  It  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  should  say  20  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  my 
ob8er%'ations  in  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State. 

5.  Most  certainly  he  wonld,  by  intelligent  employers. 

6.  I  have  a  largo  personal  acquaintance  among  manufacturers^  and  they  uniformly 
agree  that  their  foremen's  money  value  depends  largely  on  the  education  they  possess. 
To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course. 

7.  Inventive  culture,  as  a  rule,  increases  the  self-respect  and  improves  vastly  the 
social  habits  of  workingmen. 

Educated  workingmen  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  in  all 
respects  superior  to  those  whost*.  education  is  limited  and  defective.  They  are  less  idle 
and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes.  As  regards  economy,  morality,  and  social 
influence,  educated  laborers  are  preeminent  among  their  fellows.  I  may  add  one  gen- 
eral observation,  that  while  I  was  foreman  of  a  shoe  factory,  employing  forty  hands, 
I  always  got  better  work,  had  less  trouble,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  paid  better  wages  to 
the  more  intelligent  workmen.  The  more  ignorant  hands  were  continually  giving  me 
trouble,  either  by  slighting  their  work,  or  failing  to  appear  in  a  fit  condition  to  work 
after  pay-<lay.  They  were,  many  of  them,  coarse,  vulgar,  drank  liquor,  grumbled,  and 
were  iu  all  respects  disagreeable. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  inestimable  value  of  education  to  the  laborer  that  1 
would  make  it  compulsory.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  arena  of  life 
until  he  has  at  least  a  decent  English  education.  A  class  of  uneducated  laborers  in 
a  community  or  State  is  an  ever-present  element  of  danger  and  injury,  not  only  to 
labor  but  to  the  State  itself;  therefore,  sir,  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  col- 
lecting statistics  for  the  information  of  the  Government  and  people  on  the  subject. 

My  observation  has  been,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  educated  labor  is  the  best  paid  ; 
that  the  several  habits,  stylo  of  living,  general  character  for  thrift  and  enterprise  of  our 
educated  laborers,  are  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  I  cannot  particularize  on 
the  subject ;  I  can  only  give  general  results.  Had  I  more  time  now,  I  would  like  to 
add  some  observations  on  what  I  regard  as  defective  in  our  present  system  of  education . 
Visiting,  as  I  do,  the  diffeient  parts  of  the  State,  I  observe  from  necessity  the  habits  of 
workingmen,  and  will  at  some  future  time,  if  you  desire,  give  my  experience  more 
in  full. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  workingnian  iu  shoe  shop,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, says : 

There  are  many  instances  in  this  city  of  first-class  workmen  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rale.  They  may  be  good  at  their  particular 
part,  hut  not  so  quick  to  learn  any  new  part. 

Miss  Martha  Walbridge,  of  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  head  of  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  (trades  union,)  says: 

2.  I  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  the  first  question.  As  to  Itow  much  such 
additional  skiU  would  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  service,  &c.,  I  would  state 
it  certainly  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

3.  The  ratio  is  certainly  great,  and  I  am  so  sanguine  on  this  subject  that  I  would 
•tate  the  increase  of  ability  would  give  the  laborer  doubU  the  power.  As  to  what 
knowledge  would  be  most  practicable,  I  would  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  bookkeeping 
and  algebra,  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  my  observation  teaches  me  theso 
sciences  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  laborer. 

4m  Meet  emphatically  it  does.  For  who  so  stupid  that  will  not  exercise  the  little  wit 
he  may  have  to  economize  his  physical  streng^.  How  much  this  inventive  skill  adds 
I  feel  incompetent  to  judge. 

^  Certainly,  unless  the  employer  be  a  thief  or  rascal. 
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6.  Rarely  have  I  known  an  illiterate  person  employed  as  foreman,  and  when  inch 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  persons  thus  employed  have  never  been 
able  to  retain  such  position,  on  account  of  theii  incompetency. 

7.  Mental  culture  has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  habits  of  working  people.  It  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  morality  and  refinement.  It  assuredly  develops  itself  in  a  desire 
and  healthy  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  and  families  better  homes  and  intellectual 
enjoyments.  A  sense  once  attained  of  the  true  dignity  of  man  and  woman  hood  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  lost  sight  of,  but  retainetl  and  fostered  as  the  poor  man's  one  only 
priceless  jewel,  and  this  sense  and  noble  desire  make  him  an  honest  and  respected 
citizen. 

Eespecting  modifications  of  tbe  common  school  system,  which  have 
been  suggested  as  corollaries  to  the  answers  to  these  questions,  I  may 
add  a  few  words. 

First,  as  respects  the  ordinary  whole-day  system,  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, of  the  firm  of  Loring  &  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  gives 
an  account  of  the  very  great  success  of  a  half-time  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  established  by,  and  connected  with  the 
school  system  of,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In  this  school  half  the 
children  work  six  hours  in  the  morning,  and  attend  school  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  half  go  to  school  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  work  six  hours,  partly  in  the  morning  and  partly  in  the  after- 
noon. Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Atkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  chil- 
dren "work  better  and  learn  more  in  each  hour  than  those  who  work  or 
attend  school  full  time,"  and  says  that  the  opportunity  attracts  the  best 
families  to  the  mill,  so  that  the  proprietors  have  "philanthropy  without 
alms-giving  or  charity,  combined  with  better  profits."  Some  very  re- 
markable specimens  of  chirographj'^  by  children,  originally  of  very  small 
acquirements,  who  have  attended  this  half-time  school  for  six  and  twelve 
months,  accompany  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter. 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  general  agent  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  suggests,  in 
reference  "  to  ^roo^icai  education  in  this  country  ^ari  pa^HU  with  theore- 
tical,  that  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  all 
other  civilized  nations,  for  we  have  but  few  technical  or  trade  schools, 
and  those  few  are  designed  for  a  higher  class  than  that  which  our  society 
hopes  to  reaeh.  ♦  ♦  The  school  at  Kensington,  established  by  Prince 
Albert,  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  England  not  only  in  cultivating  the 
taste  and  skill  of  her  artisans  5  for  the  export  of  manufactured  articles 
traceable  to  that  school  amounts  to  £70,000,"  (or  $350,000.)  "  A  few 
years  ago  (1863)  only  3,000  students  were  instructed  in  the  art  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  Paris ;  in  1867  there  were  12,000  5  and  in  1869  there 
were  350  schooW*  After  some  observations  on  the  superiority  of  the 
educated  workmen  in  the  ease  with  which  he  learns  his  trade,  the  im 
provements  in  machinery  and  manipulation  that  he  can  make,  and  the 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  his  work,  Mr.  Winslow  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  greatiest  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  our  country  is  to  make  mechanical  and 
indiistrial  pursuits  more  respectable,  and  to  educate  and  train  the  young  for  these  pur- 
suits. Our  systems  of  instruction  are  now  altogether  intellectual,  and  even  this  only 
goes  far  enough  to  give  the  pupils  a  distaste  for  manual  occupations. 
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He  also  suggests  the  importance  of  retiiining,  a«  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education,  ^' moral  culture  and  religious  instruction/'  which  "need 
not  be  sectarian  f  and  he  closes  his  letter  by  saying  that  "  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  prosperity  are  found,"  by  the  society  he  represents,  "  to  be 
want  of  both  moral  and  mental  training  in  the  individuals  that  come 
under  their  care." 

Professor  J.  W.  Bums,  secretary  of  the  American  Artisans'  College 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  writes  respecting  "  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  mechanical  and  artistic  instruction  in  common  schools."  He 
believes  that  '*to  make  work  of  the  hands  and  the  mind  combined  a 
leading  feature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  education  an  efficient 
means  of  mental  development  and  culture.  As  a  vast  part  of  the 
community  depend  upon  productive  occupations  for  means  of  subsist- 
ence, instruction  of  children  should  have  for  its  chief  object  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  which  most  facilitate  mechanical  eflbrt.''  In  all 
the  schools  he  has  been  connected  with  he  finds  *'  that  the  most  intract- 
able boys  may  be  induced  to  work,  and,  when  the  labor  is  not  continued 
long  enough  to  fatigue,  will  go  to  it  with  pleasure."  "  Setting  type  is 
one  of  the  best  exercises  in  orthography  in  which  a  learner  can  engage." 
By  the  '^pantagraphic  system  of  instruction,  children  from  five  to  ten 
will  learn  the  rudiments  of  language  and  sciences  pleasantly  and  rap- 
idly; and  if  a  fair  portion  of  their  time  from  ten  to  twenty  be  given  to 
useful  work  they  may  be  taught  mechanic  arts  thoroughly,"  &c.  "  Much 
of  the  expense  of  education  may  be  paid  by  the  work  of  the  pupils." 

In  support  of  these  opinions  he  mentions  various  interesting  items 
respecting  the  attendants  of  the  American  Artisans'  College.  He  be- 
lieves both  intellectual  and  moral  culture  may  be  stimulated  by  awards 
of  honors,  decorations,  degrees,  &c.,  for  proficiency,  good  conduct,  &c., 
to  all  students  in  school  who  seriously  endeavor  to  improve. 

In  the  article  upon  "  The  relations  of  education  and  labor,"  which  I  have 
had  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  the  responses  from  employers,  work- 
ing-men, and  observers  to  the  series  of  questions  sent  out  from  this  Bu- 
reau, bearing  upon  this  subject,  will  be  found  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  special  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  different  European 
governments  for  the  training  of  their  citizens  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries  of  life.  A  glance  at  what  is  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
little  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  with  its  population  of  less  than  two  mill- 
ions, or  by  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  with  its  twenty  industrial 
schools  for  girls,  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  our  own  deficiencies. 

The  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British  workmen  who  were  sent 
by  the  London  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Paris  Exi>osition  of  1867  are  full 
of  interest,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  great  effect  that  was  produced 
by  them  upon  the  English  manufacturers,  who  were  then  made  first 
aware  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing  their  boasted  supremacy,  from 
their  lack  of  trained  laborers,  and  who  have  gone  to  work  with  their 
usual  energy  to  remedy  the  fault,  by  establishing  training  schools  in  the 
arts  and  industries,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  already  visible. 
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In  the  extracts  from  ii  report  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the 
stateiuent  tliat  "there  is  no  remedy  for  the  wrong  of  depriving  children 
of  a  proper  education,"  and  the  assertion  that  the  public-school  system 
of  New  England,  so  well  adapted  to  a  former  state  of  society,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  modern  civilization,  contain  both  the  rationale 
of  free  public  education  by  the  State,  and  the  indictment  of  the  thinkers 
of  to-day  against  the  present  system. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  L^on  Playfair,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  with  which  this  introductory  article  closes, 
would  seem  to  sustain  this  indictment,  and  at  least  challenge  atten  tion. 
In  the  answers  returned  by  the  employers,  workingmen,  and  observ- 
ers to  the  circular  questions  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  education  ui)on  industry,  as  to  its  giving  increase  of  com- 
pensation, and  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  condition  and  value  of  the 
laborer  as  a  citizen,  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  up  to  the 
higher  technical  culture,  many  interesting  facts  were  elicited,  some 
curious  discrepances  and  differences  of  opinion  appear,  and  now  and 
then  the  underlying  problems  of  political  economy,  the  complex  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  are  here  suggested  and  there  thrown  into 
sharp  antagonism. 

These  answers  come  from  every  section  of  the  country  and  from  those 
engaged  in  various  industries ;  and  in  the  kind  of  industry  there  is  found 
a  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  book-learning, 
the  builder  of  complex  mjichines  seeing  far  more  worth  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  laborer  than  the  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Railroad, 
who  finds  the  possession  of  a  certain  innate  power  over  men,  by  his  fore- 
man, of  higher  value  than  the  best  educjition.  In  the  replies  of  em- 
ployers, from  those  requiring  great  mechanical  skill  to  those  deeding 
with  plantation  hands,  save  a  few  who  exclude  the  colored  laborer  from 
the  application  of  the  rule,  the  common  testimony  is,  that  ability  to  read 
and  write  adds  to  the  value  of  the  workman  and  to  his  pay ;  the  more  ready 
comprehension  of  directions,  the  less  supervision  required,  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  educated  man  to  rise  to  do  better,  being  the  chief  reasons 
adduced.  The  rate  of  increase  of  wages  runs  from  10  to  100  per  cent., 
averaging  in  ordinary  cases  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  whether  increased  knowledge,  such  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  underlying  his  occupation,  would 
add  to  his  wealth  producing  power  and  to  his  wages,  there  is  a  remark- 
able unanimity,  though  the  replies  of  the  employers  show  inferentially 
how  rarely  such  knowledge  is  found  among  their  employes.  The  effect 
would  be  to  lift  the  man  at  once  up  into  another  and  far  better  paid 
class ;  the  increase  of  wages  being  doubled  and  trebled  over  that  of  the 
untaught  laborer. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  creating  in- 
ventive ability  in  the  laborer,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex,  as  is 
evident  from  the  limitations  expressed  by  the  answers  ]  but  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that,  of  necessity,  increased  knowledge  avails  here  in  a  marked 
degree ;  only,  to  be  successful,  tbe  inventor  needs  not  only  knowledge 
but  will  and  creative  ability. 

One  employer  finds  tbe  capacity  to  do  mischief  by  strikes,  &c.,  in- 
creased by  training. 

The  replies  of  the  workmen  to  the  same  series  of  questions  are  of  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  the  employers,  because  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  a  greater  variety  of  views. 

The  illustrations  used  by  the  answering  workmen  arc  nearly  always 
remarkably'  apt  and  clear,  not  involved,  but  distinct  and  sharp,  and  gen- 
erally drawn,  of.  course,  from  the  avocations  they  pursue. 

As  to  education  giving  increased  skill  and  aptitude,  the  testimony  of 
the  workmen  is  that  it  does  almost  universally;  one  remarking  that  in 
the  business  of  iron  molding,  where  generallj-  it  is  least  supposed  to  be 
of  consequence,  this  result  is  to  be  most  observed. 

As  to  an  ability  to  read  and  write  conducing  to  increased  "  fidelity'' 
and  "skill,"  also  to  increase  of  wages,  opinions  vary,  though  most 
agree  that  it  would  increase  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  One  great 
value  of  so  much  knowledge  is,  that  those  able  to  read  the  facts 
for  themselves  are  not  apt  to  be  so  unreasonable  in  their  demands 
nor  to  engage  in  strikes;  but,  knowing  the  markets,  know  that  increase 
of  wages  at  a  given  time  is  impossible.  One  writes  that  '^  How  cheap 
will  you  workf  not  '^  How  much  do  you  know  P  is  the  question  asked 
by  certain  employers,  and  his  opinion  is  that  knowledge  has  little  to 
do  with  wages.  Yet  the  same  authority,  in  replying  to  the  next  question, 
**  As  to  how  much  more  knowledge  will  increase  wages,"  bears  full  testi 
mony  to  tbe  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  to  miners,  the  class 
of  whom  he  speaks.  So  it  seems  that  in  this  labor  to  simply  read  and  write 
is  not  enough ;  and  his  answer,  seemingly  undervaluing  this  knowledge,  is 
but  a  strong  plea  for  more  education.  Most  treat  fidelity,  faithfulness, 
honesty,  as  a  matter  independent  of  mere  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  education;  as  moral  qualities  which  are  possessed  in  as  high  a  degree 
by  some  who  know  nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  education  as  by  those 
who  do.  One  argues  against  education  increasing  the  '*  fldelity"  of  the 
laborer,  l)ecause  education  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  capital  upon  labor,  and  therefore  will  not  be  likely  to  increase  his 
"  fidelity"  to  those  whom  he  considers  his  oppressors. 

To  the  query  as  to  the  effect  and  value  of  still  higher  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  the  answers  are 
very  varied,  and  treat  upon  nearlj'  all  the  related  questions  in  the  con- 
test between  capital  and  labor.  One  replies  that  H  would  enable  a 
mechanic  to  take  his  own  contract  and  receive  all  the  profit  coming 
from  his  labor ;  in  other  words,  though  the  writer  does  not  say  it,  it 
would  transfer  him  from  the  rank  of  those  who  labor  for  wages  to  that 
of  the  employer.  Another  thinks  it  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
employer  but  not  of  the  laborer. 
4  B 
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*^  Mr.  Sampson  likes  his  coolies  because  they  are  docile  and  cheap — not 
because  they  can  read  and  write." 

Another  finds  a  drawback  in  that  a  youth  with  this  education,  fitted 
to  make  him  a  superior  workman,  thinks  it  menial  to  learn  a  trade  j  this 
idea  is  expressed  in  different  forms  by  several. 

Another  states  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  in  which 
an  iron-m older  works,  for  instance,  would  enable  him  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  one-third  less  labor;  but  would  not  necessarily  in- 
crease his  wages.  A  distinction  is  drawn  by  several  between  the  addi- 
tional wealth-producing  power  and  the  increased  wages  of  the  laborer. 

In  answer  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  inventive  skill  keeps  pace 
with  increase  of  general  education,  one  states  that  during  the  i)ast  four 
years  the  production  of  a  given  number  of  mechanics  has  at  least  doubled 
from  the  improvement  in  tools.  Another  says,  "It  is  well  known  that 
all  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  educated 
laborer  5  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  neither  less  hours  for  labor 
nor  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer.  The  educated  laborer  of  to-day 
works  as  liard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ago — the 
Mabor-saving'  being  money  only  to  those  who  labor  not."  All  the  re- 
I)lies  admit  the  value  of  education  to  any  one  with  inventive  faculties, 
though  not  conceding  the  whole  credit  to  the  fact  of  education  alone. 

As  to  educated  persons  being  preferred  for  superintendents,  foremen, 
&(!.,  most  of  the  replies  concur  that  they  are,  but  assertions  are  made  ot 
cases  to  the  contrary.  Some  employers  select  men  of  brute  force  to 
dominate  over  their  laborers,  but  the  emphatic  bitterness  with  which 
these  facts  are  stated  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  exceptional. 

As  to  the  efifect  of  education  and  culture  upon  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  laborer,  the  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  its  value ;  one  be- 
lieves that  the  large  proportion  of  criminals  are  children  of  ignorant 
parents ;  another  points  to  the  fact  that  but  one  in  ten  of  the  convicts 
of  New  York  State  is  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  classes;  another 
finds  great  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer  through  the  spread  of 
education,  and  looks  to  the  reducing  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  as  the  only  hope  for  increased  refinement  of  that  cla«s; 
another  considers  this  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor ''  the  great  question 
of  the  day;"  another  would  have  every  child  compelled  to  go  to  school 
till  the  age  of  sixteen  years — a  portion  of  each  year  at  least ;  another 
admits  the  great  power  of  education  in  elevating  the  class  of  workmen 
in  all  respects,  but  says  '^  all  is  lost  in  the  knowledge  that  a  corrupt 
government  legislates  entirely  for  cai)ital  and  nothing  for  honest  labor." 

From  the  observers  these  questions  diaw  forth  very  different  replies 
from  those  given  by  the  actual  employers  and  laborers,  not  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  technical  questions,  as  to  the  general  improvement  produced 
by  education,  but  in  the  reflections  induced  and  by  their  deductions 
from  the  facts. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  is  earnestly  dis- 
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cassed,  and  the  omissions  which  they  charge  to  the  common  school  and 
high  school  system  are  forcibly  delineated.  The  absolute  need  of  tech- 
nical schools,  of  furnishing  education  closely  related  to  the  industries  of 
all  persons  who  must  work,  is  strongly  presented ;  while  the  philosophy 
of  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  clearly  stated  by  an- 
other observer :  Ist.  In  the  independence  it  creates.  2d.  In  the  with 
drawal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  labor,  and  in  thus  diminish 
iiig  the  number  of  the  mere  laborers  and  so  increasing  their  wages, 
wherein  lie  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  worth  of  education. 

But  not  mere  knowledge  of  rudiments,  not  facility  in  mere  exercise, 
but  in  the  progress  of  technic  art,  and  in  the  habit  of  right  thinking 
and  conscientious  conduct,  is  the  hope  and  progress  of  the  American 
workman. 

From  the  testimony  thus  given  by  various  classes,  from  all  sections, 
and  among  many  industries,  it  is  clear  that  the  worth  of  a  common 
school  education  to  the  common  laboring  man  is  universally  conceded, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  speaking  of  colored  laborers;  that 
his  value  to  the  community  at  large  is  i^ositively  increased  and  his 
power  as  a  producer,  of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  weiilth,  is  mate- 
rially enhanced  by  the  education  given  him  as  a  child  in  the  common 
school.  The  increase  of  wages  he  will  receive  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  put  at  various  figures,  averaging  near  25  per  cent.  That  this  in- 
crease of  value  arises,  Ist,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  more  readily  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  his  work ;  2d,  that  he  needs  less  8ui)ervision  ; 
3d,  that  he  does  his  work  to  better  advantage  and  therefore  produces 
more  in  a  given  time ;  4th,  that  he  is  less  liable  to  join  in  unreasonable 
and  unseasonable  strikes ;  5th,  is  more  industrious ;  6th,  less  dissipa- 
ted ;  and,  lastly,  is  le«s  liable  to  become  an  expense  to  the  commonwealth 
through  poverty  or  crime. 

That  this  (which  is  true  of  the  commonest  laboring  man  who  knows 
little  more  than  to  read  and  write,  but  who,  knowing  this,  possesses  a 
marked  superiority  over  his  fellows,  who  are  ignorant  of  these  simple 
rudiments  and  means  of  acquiring  knowledge)  also  holds  true  in  regard 
to  additional  acquirements,  is  likewise  fully  shown. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  occupation  gives 
greatly  increased  value  to  their  possessor  as  a  laborer  is  agreed  on  all 
hands — no  answer  so  far  excepts  even  the  colored  laborer.  It  does  this, 
1st,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid  dangers,  in  mining,  for  instance,  to  which 
ignorant  men  are  exposed ;  2d,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  and  remedy 
difficulties,  which  else  would  cause  expense  or  delay;  3d,  by  enabling 
him  to  discover  shorter  and  simpler  methods  of  work,  thereby  increas- 
ing his  powers  of  production;  4th,  by  stimulating  his  qualities  of  con- 
trivance so  that  he  adjusts  and  modifies  the  tools  or  machines  which  he 
uses,  and  becomes  eventually  an  inventor  of  simpler  and  better  ma- 
chines, thus  increasing  the  wealth-producing  power  not  only  of  himself, 
but  of  his  fellow  laborers.     In  this  direction  it  is  estimated  that  his 
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value  is  increased  100  per  cent.,  while  in  certain  exceptional  cases  the 
gain  is  incalculable.  But  after  admitting  all  these  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  laborer  who  possesses  this  higher  educa^ 
tion,  it  is  clear,  from  the  e^idence  of  all,  that  the  chief  value  and  great- 
est advantage  of  such  increased  knowledge  arise  from  the  fact  that  it 
advances  the  well-being  of  its  possessor.  By  virtue  of  increased  educa- 
tion he  commands  higher  wages  for  his  services,  and  also  adds  largely 
to  the  common  production. 

Looking  merely  at  its  economic  value,  these  answers  go  to  prove 
that  the  community  receives  an  ample  return  for  whatever  of  money  it 
invests  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Since  this  is  demonstrated,  it 
adds  force  to  the  arguments  now  being  urged  for  technical  education, 
for  special  training  in  the  several  industrial  fields ;  for,  if  the  teaching 
of  the  simple  rudiments  and  general  instruction  give  so  rich  a  return 
to  the  State,  how  much  greater  and  more  certain  results  may  be  relied 
upon  from  special  training  for  special  labor.  This  question,  which  has 
been  so  fully  tested  by  the  technical  schools  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, is  attracting  attention  here,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  openly  expressed  that  the  high  schools  furnish  no  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  the  practical  industries  of  life. 

The  argument,  as  stated  here,  rests  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
that  presented  by  the  professional  man — mortified  that  his  country  pos- 
sesses no  schools  for  i>rofessional  training  equal  to  those  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  plea  of  the  citizen  who  finds  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
public  schools  an  utter  failure  to  give  that  training  which  fits  for 
varied  practical  occupations.  The  point  is  well  taken,  and  merits  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  plea  for  artisan,  art,  industrial,  and  scientific  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system — a  plea  based  upon  the  economic 
value  to  the  state  of  such  training  to  its  citizens. 

The  questions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  of  the  importation  of  cheap  Chinese  labor,  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  legislation  in  favor  of  capital  and  against  labor,  all  come 
up  in  varied  forms  and  show  an  activity  of  thought  among  the  working- 
men  which  will  require  to  be  met  by  intelligent  argument  if  we  would 
avoid  in  this  country  that  impending  conflict  between  the  producing  and 
capitalist  classes,  to  avert  which  is  occupying  the  thought  of  the  ablest 
minds  of  the  Old  World. 

These  questions  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  only  safe  solution  of  prob- 
lems so  complex  and  so  vital  lies  in  the  general  dissemination  of  educa- 
tion among  all  citizens  of  the  state,  so  that  the  capitalist  shall  be  taught 
as  well  as  the  laborer,  (and  in  this  country  the  classes  and  terms  are  con- 
tinually interchangeable,  the  laborer  becoming  capitalist,  and  often,  by 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  the  capitalist  becoming  laborer,)  and  that  all 
shall  come  to  see  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  these 
fellow- workers,  for  the  interests  of  the  laborer  rest  everywhere  upon 
capital,  which  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  surplus  labor,  and  that  capital 
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is  vitally  interested  in  the  improvement,  intelligence,  and  prosperity  of 
the  laborer. 

To  8hor^sighted  grasping  capitalists  and  ignorant  laborers  this  often 
seems  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  but  the  repetitions  of  history  again  and 
again  demonstrate  its  unchangeable  verity.  As  labor  emancipates  and 
owns  itself,  health  and  prosperity  come  to  the  nation;  as  it  is  enslaved 
and  owned,  the  capitalists  becoming  stronger  and  the  laborer  weaker, 
luxury  increases  and  the  semblance  of  prosperity  deceives  the  nation  ; 
but  this  false  semblance  of  strength  meets  with  sudden  catastrophe,  as 
yesterday  with  the  slave  system  of  America,  to-day  with  the  hollow  pre- 
tension of  imperial  France. 

It  is  this  danger,  inherent  to  labor  which  can  be  controlled  in  mass, 
which  arouses  the  instinctive  hostility  of  free  laborers  to  importations 
of  Chinese  contract  labor.  It  is  clear  from  the  answers  drawn  out  by 
these  simple  educational  questions  that  all  classes  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  subject  includes  many  topics  and  is  linked  with  all 
political  and  economic  problems. 

This  report  goes  to  press  while  the  answers  and  opinions  coming  in 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  are  increasing  in  interest.  My  hope  is 
that  they  wiircontinue  to  come  until  every  inquiry  sent  out  has  been 
answered. 

Then,  should  it  be  possible,  I  expect  to  use  all  the  material  in  hand 
in  treating  this  and  the  related  questions  towards  which  so  many  of  the 
answei-s  have  so  naturally  directed  attention. 

The  8i>ecial  need  of  this  will  be  most  felt  by  those  who  know  best  the 
strong  but  exceptional  convictions  prevailing  in  many  minds,  that  it  is 
jjijurious  and  dangerous  to  give  colored  laborers  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion as  noted  above. 

However  faulty  or  blind  any  of  these  opinions  may  be  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  becomes  us,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  interests  at  stake,  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  most  wide  and  correct  observation 
and  examination,  both  as  regards  facts  and  opinions,  that  truth  may 
have  a  fair  chance  at  every  honest  mind,  and  correct  ideas  of  what  edu- 
cation is  and  of  what  its  benrfits  are  to  all  races  and  classes  may  be 
universally  disseminated. 

COSMOPOLITAN,  HALF-TIME,  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  combination  of  people  speaking  various  foreign  languages,  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  known 
as  cosmopolitan,  in  which  the  necessity  for  learning  these  languages  is 
measurably  met.  All  our  cities  have  men  and  women,  so  pressed  with 
the  labors  necessary  for  their  support  that  they  have  no  time  save  the 
evening  for  self-improvement.  Many  of  these  persons  have  had  no 
previous  opportunity  even  for  rudimentary  education.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  attend  these  schools  are  willing  to  make  any  effort  for  self- 
mprovement.     Sometimes    the  father  and  son,   or  the  mother  and 
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daughter,  occupy  the  same  desk.  In  Jersey  City  the  attendance  of 
the  girls  was  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  In  the  girls'  school  one-sixth 
of  the  average  attendance  were  never  absent.  One  of  the  girls,  who 
^ras  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  was  never  absent. 
In  Providence  many  attend  these  evening  schools,  going  directl}^  from 
tiheir  work  in  the  mills,  or  other  places,  without  waiting  for  their  supper, 
and  making  greater  progress  in  five  mouths  than  others  attending  the 
regular  schools  in  a  ye^r.  "  A.  young  factory  girl.  Miss  Eliza  A.  Boyle," 
says  the  Providence  report,  "  has  in  this  way,  in  four  years,  acquired  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools."  One 
voung  man,  a  mechanic,  is  mentioned,  who  is  studying  with  a  view  to 
-mter  college.  He  commenced  arithmetic  the  previous  year,  finished  it 
last  year,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  English  and  Latin  gram- 
mar and  algebra.  Another  is  reported  as  "  working  diligently  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  belt-maker,  improving  his  leisure  hours  by  study,  and 
attending  evening  schools  with  persistent  regularity."  In  three  years 
he  finished  a  prepanitory  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and 
entered  Brown  University. 

In  the  evening  schools  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  43  of  the  opera- 
tives who  made  their  mark  upon  the  '^pay-rolls"  in  N()vember,  wrote 
their  names  at  the  February  payment  following.  St.  Louis  affords 
opportunity  for  special  instruction  in  German  in  evening  schools. 

Half-time  schools  or  partial-time  schools,  so  common  in  European' 
cities,  have  been  attempted  in  this  country  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
They  have  been  conducted  on  various  plans,  and  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate children  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves or  their  parents.  The  eflfort  is  made  to  give  the  children  a  fair 
compensation  for  whatever  services  they  render.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  day  at  work  and  a  part  at  school,  the  hours  at  school  proving  a  genu- 
ine rest,  the  interest  being  so  great  that  there  is  no  truancy;  and  the 
owners  of  the  mills  reporting  that  where  there  was  lost  time  before 
these  schools  were  opened  there  is  now  none. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  efforts  are  made  by  a  modification  of 
the  regular  school  system,  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a 
peculiar  character  to  accommodate  the  laboring  and  depressed  classes 
in  Europe,  I  introduce  the  following  extract  from  the  rei)orts  of  her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad,  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  countries  in  1870 : 

GOVERNMENT  ENSTITUTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  INDUSTRLVL  CLASSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Creches. — M.  Marbeau,  to  w)\oni  tho  establishment  of  this  institution  is  due,  opened 
the  first  at  Paris  in  1844,  and,  invoking  the  Divine  protection,  called  it  crhhc,  or 
manager.  Children  in  arms  are  received  from  half  i»a8t  five  in  the  morning  to  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  20  centimes  (2d.)  a  day,  or  30  centimes  (3d.)  for  two  children 
of  the  same  parent.  The  mother  brings  her  child  every  morning  on  going  to  work, 
returns  to  suckle  it  during  meal  time,  and  can  pursue  her  calling  without  anxiety  for 
its  welfare.     There  are  at  present  seventeen  crhches  at  Paris  •  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
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days  they  are  closed.    They  form  the  link  between  the  soci^t^  de  charity  materneUe  and 
the  aallttt  (Vasile. 

Sa/Zes  (Tasile. — An  institution  for  the  education  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  a^e.  They  are  ver>'  generally  gratis,  but  in  places  where  there  is  a 
small  ex]K*nse  attached  to  admission  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  bear  it  are 
receivwl  gratis.  They  are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  children  whose  i)arcnts 
willingly  afford  the  small  outlay  required,  which  varies  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  commune.  The  lessons  do  not  last  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  are 
varied  l)y  bo<lily  exercise.  In  1867  there  were  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  1H7 
salles  d'aaile,  giving  instruction  t<)  25,424  children.  The  city  of  Paris,  where  they  are 
all  gratis,  paid  £39,510  for  their  support,  and  by  rural  communes,  £805.  The  total 
numljer  of  children  in  the  ntUies  d'asile  throughout  France  wa8  432,141  in  1806. 

Scales  pnmaircH. — The  next  step  in  the  life  of  a  child  belonging  to  the  industrial 
cla&Si'S  is  his  admission  into  an  4cole  primaire.  At  the  crhhe  he  was  simply  taken 
care  of.  At  the  naUc  (Casile  his  tender  years  did  not  admit  of  his  being  much  taught. 
At  the  ecole  primaire  he  receives  moral  and  religious  tniining,  and  is  instructed  in 
reading,  writiug,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  French,  and  the  knowledge  of 
weights  and  measures.  These  form  the  usual  course,  but  the  physical  sciences,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  and  surveying  may  be  studied  in  addition,  and  even  draw- 
ing, foreign  languages,  bookkeeping  and  geometrj'. 

The  inr.truction  is  given  gratis  throughout  the  country  to  children  whose  parents  are 
Dot  able  to  j)ay ;  in  Paris,  gratis  to  every  one. 

The  i»rincii)al  laws  regulating  the  dcole  primairea  are  those  of  the  l.'ith  of  March, 
1850,  and  the  10th  of  April,  18G7.  The  latter  extends  and  makes  proper  provision  for 
the  e<lucation  of  girls,  which  had  before  been  rather  neglected. 

In  1866  1,732,412  boys  and  1,578,290  girls  attended  these  schools.  Of  the  population 
of  France,  of  38,067,094  souls,  397,062  are  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

The  law  of  1850  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  adults  oyer  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  apprentices  over  twelve.  The  latter  are  open  in  the  evening 
from  7  to  9,  after  the  apprentices  have  finished  the  labor  which  tliey  owe  to  their 
employers. 

TEACHING  GERMAN. 

In  clo.se  connection  with  this  matter  of  foreign  education  and  foreign 
inquiries  is  the  subject  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  our  country; 
more  esi>ecially  the  teaching  of  German,  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  German-speaking  element  over  those  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion .speaking  other  than  the  English  language. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  article  on  this  subject  among  the  accom- 
panying paper.s.* 

*  Professor  .John  Kraus,  scmie  of  whose  suggestive  paragraphs  are  there  quoted,  in 
another  communication  to  the  Washington  National  Republican,  oflers  the  following 
obse^^^ations : 

"  In  regard  to  our  public  schools,  no  teacher  should  be  deemed  competent  to  instruct 
in Ihe  Gennan  department  unless  proficient  also  in  the  English.  #  *  • 

"TheGennan  language  has  actually  become  the  second  language  of  our  republic, 
and  a  knowledge  of  German  is  now  considered  essential  to  a  finished  education.     *     * 

"  It  seems  entitled  to  this  appreciation,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern 
English,  and  is  siwken  in  this  country  by  six  millions  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Kraus,  in  this  connection,  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  a  diHtinguishe<l 
grammarian,  that  "  three-fourths  of  the  English  language  at  presi*nt  consist  of  wonls 
altered  or  derived  from  the  Teutonic  dialect." 
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NGN- ATTENDANCE,   ABSENTEEISM,  AND  TRUANCY. 

Tlie  immeuse  amount  of  illiteracy  iu  the  country  is  a  most  significant 
fact,  pointing  to  non-attendance.  This  prevails  alike  in  country  and 
city,  though  with  great  differences  in  results.  The  large  country  districts, 
sparsely  settled,  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  location  of  schools 
so  that  all  can  attend.  The  rural  occupations  of  such  a  population  and 
absence  from  special  vices  of  the  town  expose  them  less  to  the  injuries 
of  ignorance.  All  enterprise,  however,  all  high  products  of  industry,  all 
proper  development  of  civilization,  must  suffer  in  such  communities. 
But  this  non  attendance  of  the  population  of  school  age  in  our  cities,  in- 
creased by  absentees  and  truants,  is  the  grand  source  from  which  are 
supplied  all  the  developments  of  vice  and  crime  agjiinst  person  and 
property.  These  three  evils  are  noticed  in  some  form  of  complaint  iu 
almost  every  State  and  city  report.  Each  is  sufficient  to  imperil  the 
interests  of  any  community. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  city  superintendent  of  San  Francisco  that  there 
are  at  least  2,908  children  in  its  streets  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute 
lives.  So  great  has  become  the  crowd  of  young  lads  prowling  around 
the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  society,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  check  this  fearful  tide  of  de- 
pravity which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so  many  noble  youth 
and  blasting  The  fond  hopes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  ?"  He  calls  for 
truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  late  State  superintendent  in  Wisconsin,  in  bis  last 
report,  observes: 

Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended  school,  and 
for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  are  stiU  remaining 
more  than  50,000  youth  in  the  State,  growing  up  in  ignorance  ;  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent  w^ho  having 
six  children  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training,  or  educa- 
tion f  Would  he  not  be  held  to  be  inexcusable,  criminally  negligent  of  his  sacred  duty, 
and  would  not  his  negligence  be  aU  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected  one,  of  all  his 
children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight  ?    Yet  this  is  just  what  the  State  does. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania  reports  75,000  children 
thus  growing  up  outside  of  the  schools.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  the  cen- 
sus taken  by  the  police  a  few  years  since  showed  20,000  who  were  neith^ 
in  any  school  nor  engaged  in  any  useful  employment. 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  children  who  have  no  place  in  school 
nor  any  home  w^orthy  the  name,  nor  any  useful  employment,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  estimates  of  the  number  range  from  20,000  to  60,000. 
Can  murders  like  that  of  Mr.  Nathan  be  the  occasion  of  any  surprise  in 
such  communities! 

For  these  evils,  already  so  vast,  and  still  growing  with  such  rapidity 
in  most  of  our  cities,  many  causes  are  assigned.  The  indifference  or  the 
poverty  of  parents,  the  inconvenience  of  location  of  school-houses,  tlie 
unattractiveness  of  the  school-houses,  the  insuflficiency  of  school  accora- 
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modations,  and  the  inefficieucy  of  school  teachers,  are  among  those  gen- 
erally given.  But  the  causes  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  any  commu- 
nity tO' those  who  will  look  after  them  carefully. 

How  can  they  be  overcome,  and  their  consequences  remedied  ?  The 
public  sentiment  of  each  community  must  answer.  Nothing  adequate, 
however,  may  be  expected  if  the  facts  are  not  looked  up  by  the  teachers, 
the  police,  and  other  city  authorities,  and  brought  home  to  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these  evils  cannot  be  removed. 
If  they  are  iiTcmediable,  we  must  admit  the  alarming  fact  that  many  of 
our  cities  are  fast  becoming  unsafe  as  places  of  residence  for  honest  and 
decent  people.  Life  would  lose  its  security  and  property  its  value.  The 
conduct  of  school  officers  and  teachers  sometimes,  by  their  indifterence, 
suggests  that  the  remedy  should  begin  with  them.  In  these  cases  they 
conduct  the  schools  as  if  they  were  intended  only  for  their  own  con- 
venience, and  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  that  they  may  choose  to  retain 
within  them.  Too  many  reports  never  recognize  this  element,  never  in- 
clude the  whole  population  of  school  age.  Average  attendance  and  per- 
centage of  attendance  are  made  out  on  the  basis  of  enrollment ;  whereas 
the  standard  in  every  case,  for  the  system  or  the  school,  should  be  the 
education  of  the  whole  number  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Every  sys- 
tem and  every  school  should  compare  what  it  does  with  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  the  w  hole  number  of  children  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

It  is  important  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  running  away  or 
absence  of  those  who  are  registered  in  the  school ;  but  the  representa- 
tion, if  truthful  and  complete,  would  include  the  corresponding  facts 
with  regard  to  those  who  never  appear  in  the  school-room.    Go  up  and 
down  our  cities,  how  few  can  even  seat  and  how  many  less  can  give 
instruction  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  I    Not  a  single 
State  can  do  this.    It  may  be  said  then,  first,  that  the  idea  must  be  cor- 
rected in  the  minds  of  school  officers  and  teachers ;  second,  there  must 
be  ample  instruction  and  accommodations  for  the  entire  population  of 
school  age ;  third,  every  appropriate  measure  must  be  adopted  to  over- 
come the  indiflference  of  parents ;  and,  fourth,  if  the  evil  is  not  other- 
wise remedied,  the  law  should  imperatively  require  every  child  to  receive 
instruction,  at  least  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  a  certain 
number  of  months  each  year  within  the  period  of  proper  school  age. 
These  things  not  only  ought  to  be,  and  are  essential  to  the  public  good, 
bat  they  have  been  done  and  well  done.    Boston  long  since  showed, 
approximately,  how  education  can  be  guaranteed  to  every  child  in  an 
American  city.    Massachusetts  furnishes  a  good  law,  and  the  respect- 
ive municipalities  put  it  into  efficient  operation.    Municipal  officers, 
teachers,  police,  heartily  unite,  and   favorable  results  are  reported. 
New  York  hixs  a  good  law,  but  it  is  well-nigh  without  enforcement. 
^VTiatever  operates  against  one  of  these  evils  has  a  favorable  effect  upon 
each  of  the  others.    The  absolute  prevention  of  non-attendance  will 
gradually  reduce  absenteeism  and  truancy. 
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The  superintendent  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  makes  the  following  re- 
markable statement : 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  through  the  public  schools  and  the  private  schools  of 
the  city,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  education. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  force,  truancy  is  8carc<?ly  known 
in  the  city  during  school  hours.  In  no  part  of  the  city,  neither  in  the  town,  nor  the 
streets,  nor  at  the  depots,  nor  in  the  ^uburbs,  will  children  be  found  during  school 
hours.  I  take  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and  have  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  police,  on  the  assumption  that  a  vagrant  child  is  as  much  under  their  supervision 
as  a  vagrant  man,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  my- 
self on  that  subject. 

The  average  cost  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year,  per  scholar, 
OS  enrolled,  has  been  $10  55,  but  eleven  cents  in  excess  of  last  year. 

woman's  interest  in  education. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  education  open  to  woman  a  sphere,  on 
the  whole,  so  attractive  as  in  America.  She  has  won  for  herself  here 
acknowledged  superiority  over  man  in  the  primary  training  of  children. 
Her  supremacy  in  the  profession  of  teaching  has  long  been  conceded 
in  Massachusetts.*  Her  excellence  as  a  teacher  is  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  finds  a  fitting  state- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  State  superintendent  of  California,  who 
says:  ''The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  especially  suited  to 
women.    They  are  the  natural  educators  of  the  young." 

But  woman's  interest  in  education  consists  not  merely  in  what  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Her  disabilities  and  sufferings  hare  not 
been  so  universally  considered  and  relieved  as  have  those  of  man..  The 
honors  and  duties  of  the  family  state  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Women 
are  not  trained  for  these  and  other  duties  as  men  are  trained  for  trader 
and  professions.  Numerous  institutions  are  richly  endowed  with  money, 
with  teachers  of  the  highest  talent  and  acquirements,  extrusive  libra- 
ries, and  abundant  apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  men. 

"  Woman's  profession,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  embraces  the 
care  and  nursing  of  the  body  in  the  critical  periods  of  infancy  and  sick- 
ness, the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  the  most  impressible  period  of 
childhood,  the  instruction  and  control  of  servants,  and  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  economies  of  the  household.  These  duties  of  woman  are 
as  sacred  and  important  as  any  ordained  to  man ;  and  yet  no  such  ad- 
vantages for  preparation  have  been  accorded  to  her,  nor  is  there  any 
qualified  body  to  certify  the  public  that  a  woman  is  duly  prepared  to 
give  proper  instruction  in  her  profession." 

Why  should  not  woman,  as  well  as  man,  hav^e  first  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary training;  and  if  opportunities  and  circumstances  like  those  of 
man  suggest  a  liberal  education,  why  should  she  not  have  also  a  thor- 
ough preparation  and  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  highest  culture  she 


•  111  summer  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  497,  and  of  females,  5,540.     lu  winter 
there  were  959  male  teachers,  and  5,081  females. 
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seeks?  The  questions  arising  here  are  still  matters  of  experiment.  The 
greatest  amount  of  ex  cathedra  declaration  will  not  avail  to  convince  the 
public  judgment.  The  solution  and  its  acceptance  must  come  by  the 
usual  process  of  a  fair  opportunity  for  trial,  a  thorough  test  of  results, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  them.  None  of  these  conditions  yet 
exist.  Hasty  or  partial  conclusions  will  not  bring  them.  The  progress 
in  the  last  forty  years  has  been  great,  and  encourages  every  well- 
directed  endeavor.  All  who  inquii^  in  this  directioii  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  sex  appears.  An  extended  opportunity  for  their  study 
is  {iflforded. 

Turning  to  the  tables  of  illiteracy,  curiosity  will  be  interested  in  ob- 
serving that  in  1850,  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  the  illiteracy  of  the  sexes 
was  equal,  there  being  3,000  of  each.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were 
twice  as  many  illiterate  men  as  women,  there  being  2,000  of  the  former 
and  1,000  of  the  latter.  In  Ehode  Island  the  ratio  was  two  to  one,  the 
men  being  the  more  intelligent.  Vermont  had  7,000  illiterates,  the 
males  exceeding  the  females  by  1,000.  In  1860,  in  Maine,  the  sexes 
were  still  equal  in  their  illiteracy.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  2,000 
males  and  3,000  females  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  these  facts 
cannot  be  pursued  far  without  meeting  those  reaching  beyond  curiosity 
and  arousing  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the  patriotic  and  philanthrophic 
mind.  In  the  total  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country,  as  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  there  were  1,364,236  males  and  1,588,003  females,  the 
number  of  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  223,767. 

Here,  at  the  very  base  of  the  pyramid  of  our  national  intelligence,  we 
are  met  by  this  appalling  fact,  that  women,  even  in  this  land  where  they 
are  most  favored,  are  not  so  generally  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing as  men.  Passing  upward  to  secondary  instruction,  it  will  be  noted 
that,  however  imperfect  this  is  for  men,  it  is  much  more  frivolous,  lack- 
ing in  thoroughness,  and  occupied  with  so-called  accomplishments  for 
women.  A  few  separate  first-class  institutions  have  been  established 
for  them  after  the  most  serious  struggles.  In  spite  of  the  great  good 
they  have  accomplished,  many  still  doubt  and  sneer.  Endowments  are 
few  and  limited.  Secondary  training  for  women,  offered  in  institutions 
established  by  the  State,  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  preparation  fo'* 
teaching  afforded  in  normal  schools.  In  some  of  the  academies,  where 
females  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  males,  an  excellent  and 
thorough  work  is  done.  The  sjime  remark  is  becoming  more  generally 
true  of  the  institutions  of  this  grade  established  for  the  separate  train- 
ing of  females.  But  their  opportunity,  more  multiplied  and  more  pro- 
duc^^^ive  of  results  than  any  other,  is  in  the  high  schools  of  the  graded 
system.  Where  these  exist,  as  they  do  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
country,  females  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  males,  and,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  high  schools,  constitute  the  majority  in  attendance  as 
well  as  of  graduates. 
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Near  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  a  horticultural  school  for  women 
has  been  opened.  Where  opportunities  offer,  she  is  succeeding  admira- 
blj'  in  telegraphy  and  in  schools  of  drawing  and  design.  The  free  art 
school  in  Cooper  Institute,  for  women,  had  during  the  last  year  231 
pupils;  in  the  wood  engraving  school,  25;  and  in  that  for  telegraphy,  82. 
Her  triumphs  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  in  all  the  work 
connected  with  letters  and  books.  Leaving  all  doubtful  disputes  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  for  them,  all  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists may  unite  in  the  conviction  that  every  woman  in  the  land  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  education  which  her  faithful  and  successful 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  devolving  npon  her  requires. 

Examining  the  opportunities  for  the  participation  of  woman  in  supe- 
rior education,  we  find  her  greatest  disadvantages.  Oberlin  and  some 
other  colleges  have  admitted  her  to  the  same  course  of  study  with  men, 
and  given  her  the  same  diploma.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
do  this,  and  yet,  with  the  most  ardent  advocates,  there  is  apparently 
some  misgiving  about  the  results.  Dr.  Raymond,  president  of  Vassar 
College,  expresses  a  very  general  conviction  when  he  observes  that  a 
liberal  education  for  women  is  not,  in  all  its  details,  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  a  liberal  education  for  men.  Professional  and  technical  edu- 
cation for  w^oman  progresses  slowly,  and  is  embarrassed  by  surprising 
distrusts.  Her  facility  in  the  use  of  the  needle  has  long  since  ceased  to 
to  be  challenged  by  a  doubt.  In  the  days  of  apprenticeshij)  the  girls 
were  put  to  learn  the  trades  which  had  for  their  object  the  preparation 
of  the  wardrobe  for  either  sex;  but  apprenticeship  has  passed  away, 
and  no  appropriate  schools  have  been  devised  to  take  it^  place.  The 
superiority  of  woman  in  nursing  the  sick  is  universally  acknowledged, 
and  all  the  delicate  and  complicated  responsibilities  of  that  service  are 
thrust  upon  her,  while  no  opportunity  is  aftbrded  for  special  training 
for  it.  Compelled  in  every  pursuit  which  she  undertakes  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood,  to  produce  work  of  equal  merit  to  that  of  man,  in 
nothing  save  teaching  is  she  afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion, while  her  compensation,  generally  less,  is  often  one-half  below  that 
received  by  man  for  similar  services. 

Next  to  the  normal  school  the  commercial  and  medical  colleges  are 
doing  the  most  for  woman's  special  education.  Limited  experiments 
have  been  attempted  here  and  there,  seeking  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion and  training  for  woman  in  various  other  industries. 

ILLITERACY. 

So  great  is  the  necessity  of  accurate  and  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  to  any  well-coosidered  discussion 
of  the  educational  necessities  of  the  hour,  that  1  have  republished  froui 
Dr.  Barnard's  report  on  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  ac- 
companying papers,  an  article  on  the  subject,  with  carefully  prepai^ea 
:ables  and  views. 
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These  tables,  prepared  with  great  accuracy,  and  bringing  within  a 
i^mall  space  and  in  a  new  form  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  for  two  decades, 
form  an  interesting  study  for  the  political  economist.  Though  reprinted 
just  as  the  results  of  the  ninth  census  are  about  to  be  made  known,  they 
are  none  the  less  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  information  and  com- 
parison. 

PROSCRIPTION  OF  RACES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  friends  of  universal  education  will  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
indications,  still  remaining,  of  the  proscription  of  races  in  elementary 
education.  The  fact  is  one  especially  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  It  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  every  interest.  If  peoples  come  to  us 
our  only  hope  of  self-preservation  is  in  their  education.  In  some  of  the 
States  where  school  sjstems  have  been  long  successful,  as  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  population  slowly  disap- 
I)ears.  In  a  late  report  of  schools  in  Indiana  it  is  observed  in  regard  to 
the  colored  population,  that  "after  being  denied  all  use  of  the  school 
fund,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying  on 
themselves  an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses  and  for 
the  entire  cost  of  their  tuition."  The  school  law  of  Nevada  provides  that 
'^negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  pub 
lie  schools,  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public  school  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  same."  This  interdict  mainly  effects  the  negro  race,  since 
neither  Mongolian  nor  Indian  children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  fam- 
ilies, manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and,  there  being 
but  few  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  permissive  provision 
is  practically  inoperative.  But  one  colored  school  was  attempted  in  the 
State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discontinued  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinary expense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  superintendent  states,  "  we 
have  growing  up  among  us  a  class  of  juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by 
our  Stat^  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices." 

In  California  children  of  African,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose 
education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other  way,  may  be  permitted,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  trustees,  to  attend  schools  for  white  children,  in 
case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no  objection. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco proved  a  failure.  The  board  of  education  therefore  opened  an 
evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  successful.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277 ;  average  daily  attendance,  27^.  The 
school  is  doing  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  taxes  in  the  city. 

The  most  striking  indications  of  this  proscription  of  races  in  elemen- 
tary education  appear  in  the  reports  of  those  States  and  cities  where 
slavery  has  been  lately  abolished.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  proscrip- 
tion is  less  manifest  than  in  the  country  districts.    In  Nashville,  Mem- 
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phis,  and  New  Orleans  the  colored  pupils  are  supplied  with  school  priv- 
ileges in  the  public  systems,  while  in  the  country  districts  of  the  States 
in  which  these  cities  are  situated  the  prejudice  against  colored  educa- 
tion amounts  well-nigh  to  a  prohibition  5  and  there  is  not  among  the 
people  that  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  elementary  education  to  all 
classes  which  is  needed  to  overcome  the  notions  inculcated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  against  the  education  of  colored  laborers ;  some  employers, 
in  their  i*rnorance,  holding  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
would  decrease  the  efficiency  of  their  colored  employes. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION. 

All  educational  improvements  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  He  is  professedly  the  educator.  The  young  are  spe- 
cially andformally  committed  to  him  for  certain  hours  during  along  period 
of  their  youth.  They  bring  to  him  their  various  natures,  and  the  efitect 
alrea'dy  received  from  parents,  from  home,  from  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, and  the  influences  of  material  nature.  With  these  germs  of 
character  placed  in  their  hands,  the  teachers  make  the  nation.  To  no 
other  class  is  the  future  of  America  so  fully  committed.  Therefore,  what 
he  character  of  the  American  teacher  is  in  the  various  grades  of  in- 
<itruction,  how  he  is  prepared,  what  he  proposes,  what  he  does,  and  with 
what  instrumentalities  he  labors,  most  deeply  concern  the  body  politic. 
This  statement  of  the  responsibility  and  public  concern  that  centers  in  the 
teacher  implies  no  disparagement  of  the  influence  of  the  parent,  tlie  pul- 
pit, the  press,  the  forum,  or  any  of  the  other  mighty  educational  forces. 
These,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  parent,  operate  chiefly  upon  the  adult 
mind.  Legislators,  who  determine  the  very  framework  according  to 
which  justice  among  the  people  is  administered,  can  only  make  laws ;  the 
pulpit  is  limited  to  those  who  can  hear  intelligently';  the  press,  to  those 
who  can  read  understandingly ;  but  the  teacher  determines  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  degree  there  shall  be  any  intelligent  reading  and  hear- 
ing, and,  in  effect,  largely  shapes  the  sentiment  which  decides  whether 
the  law  shall  be  a  living  or  a  dead  letter. 

The  action  of  the  General  Government  in  the  past,  chiefly  manifested 
in  granting  lands  for  common  schools,  universities,  or  colleges  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  never  distinctively  considered 
this  important  agency  in  determining  the  character  of  the  nation.  The 
rewards  of  the  most  skillful  instruction  have  never  warranted  the  pro- 
fession in  making  special  expenditures  in  its  own  behalf,  either  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  production  of  literature,  or  the  acquisition 
of  skill.  The  work  of  teaching  among  us  has  been  too  much  a  mere  make- 
shift, something  to  be  resorted  to  when  nothing  else  could  be  done. 
Large-minded  educators,  however,  alive  to  the  considerations  here  sug- 
gested, have  induced  various  States  at  first,  (those  taking  the  lead  in  re- 
forming school  affairs,)  and  afterw^ard  others,  as  they  became  disposed  to 
elevate  the  character  of  their  citizens,  to  establish  schools  or  provide  spe- 
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cial  instruction  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These  schools,  however  in- 
felicitously,  are  described  as  normal.  All  intelligent  sentiment  on  the 
subject  considers  them  essential.  The  importance  of  extending  correct 
ideas,  the  inadequacy  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  the  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  what  should  be  done,  especially  in  those  States  just  now 
establishing  systems  of  free  common  schools,  have  led  me  to  introduce 
two  pai)ers  covering  branches  of  this  subject.  Ko  friend  of  good  train- 
ing can  fail  to  be  quickened  and  aided  in  studying  them. 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  publications  of  the  General  Government, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  midtiplicity  of  documents,  each  more  or 
less  directly  aiding  every  other  profession,  to  observe  how  few  have 
ever  been  issued  at  all  specially  adapted  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  or  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  various  depfirtments  of  instruction,  it 
would  seem,  would  themselves  constitute  a  class  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion iu  this  particular,  even  aside  from  the  importance  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. But  when  it  is  remembered  that  through  them  especially  the 
character  of  the  nation  for  the  future  is  to  be  modified,  elevated,  or 
degraded,  how  are  all  objections  overcome,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  appropriate  publications  for  their  benefit  enforced  ?  Their  success  or 
failure  must  determine  whether  the  universality  of  suffrage  is  to  be  safe 
or  perilous ;  whether  the  reception  upon  our  soil,  or  the  enlargement  of 
onr  borders  by  the  incoming  of  foreign  peoples,  is  to  destroy  the  essen- 
tial character  of  our  ideas  and  institutions  of  liberty,  or  whether  there  is 
to  be  in  the  nation  a  capacity  thus  to  receive  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assimilate  to  itself  all  coming  peoples  and  commonwealths;  whether 
America  is  to  lead  or  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

No  nation  excels  the  United  States  in  the  benefits  derived  from  vol- 
untary associations.  The  summarized  reports  of  these  meetings,  though 
of  necessity  given  here  in  a  condensed  form,  show  a  very  general  and 
gratifying  interest  in  the  educational  questions  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  these  instructors.  A  glance  over  the  topics  discussed  will  show  how 
varied  and  all-embracing  are  the  subjects  suggested  and  comprehended 
by  the  term  "  Educational."  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  able  papers  pre- 
sented at  these  meetings  are  so  often  never  published. 

Massachusetts  successfully  introduced  the  principles  of  subdivision 
into  her  State  teachers'  associations.  Several  of  the  national  associa- 
tions at  their  last  meetings  effected  a  similar  arrangement.  Should 
they  thus  succeed  by  securing  a  degree  of  diversity  sufl&cient  to  com- 
prehend all  classes  of  professional  educators,  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  professors  in  technical  and  professional  training 
schools,  and  presidents  and  other  college  officers,  and  school  superin- 
tendents, State  and  county,  and  members  of  school  boards,  so  that  each 
titkaXL  receive  some  special  aid  in  his  own  peculiar  duties,  yet  all  come 
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together  for  a  few  addresses  and  the  consideration  of  those  genera- 
topics  of  equal  interest  to  all,  much  will  be  done  to  render  universal  the 
sympathy  which  each  specialty  requires,  many  foolish  misunderstivnd- 
ings  and  attendant  jealousies  would  vanish,  every  one  bringing  some 
contribution  of  interest  to  the  great  gathering  would  carry  away  with 
him  some  new  means  of  benefiting  those  under  his  instruction  or  super 
vision. 

The  importance  of  general  public  sympathy  in  the  exercises  of  these 
meetings  should  not  be  overlooked.  Repeated  in  every  State,  county, 
and  city,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
advancing  all  the  interests  of  education,  general  and  local. 

I  regret  that  when  the  summaries  of  these  meetings  presented  were 
prepared  the  reports  of  the  recent  meeting  in  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
Njitional  Baptist  Educational  Association  were  not  at  hand. 

Dr.  Steffen's  letter  alludes  to  an  interesting  meeting  of  German  teach- 
ers at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  school  supervision  from  eflBcient 
instruction  and  training.  The  private  teacher  who  seeks  the  greatest 
excellence  desires  some  one  besides  himself— parent  or  educator — to  visit 
his  school,  and  lend  it  the  inspiration  of  his  approval.  Colleges  and 
academies  appoint  examiners  outside  of  their  own  boards  of  control  and 
instruction.  The  earliest  district  school  subjected  the  teacher  to  the 
authority  and  inspection  of  a  committee.  The  larger  and  more  philo- 
sophical adaptation  of  supervision  has  come  with  the  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  our  communities  and  educational  institutions.  No  State  or 
city  system  proposing  the  highest  efficiency  presumes  to  do  without  it. 
Delaware,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  the  only  States  without  a 
central  school  office,  and  the  condition  of  their  schools  affords  all  the 
commentary  needed  upon  this  omission. 

The  progress  of  school  improvements,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  simple  idea  of  supervision,  but  is  active  in  subdividing  and  sul>or- 
dinating  the  labor,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  resistance  from  ignorance,  from 
the  changing  sentiment  of  communities,  and  the  limited  average  time 
that  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  profession.  With  a  view  to  aiding 
the  endeavors  of  various  educators  in  this  direction,  by  grouping  to- 
gether opinions  and  facts,  I  sent  out  a  series  of  inquiries,  which,  together 
with  the  answers  returned,  will  be  found  among  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers. What  is  there  among  us  that  requires  higher  character,  greater 
administrative  ability  and  attainments,  than  this  work  of  supervision, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  observe  and  direct  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  their  respective  communities  f  From  these  answers  something 
of  the  diversity  of  fact  and  opinion  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
supervision  will  be  manifest.  How  imperfectly  these  duties  are  under 
stood  and  appreciated,  how  poorly  paid!    What  a  lack  of  economic 
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wisdom,  in  certain  communities,  do  the  facts  presented  exhibit !    There 
are  some  excellent  exceptions. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
observed  recently  in  an  educational  conv^ention  : 

I  speak  it  without  exception,  and  I  know  what  I  say  to  he  true,  aU  our  men  are 
overworked  and  underpaid.  There  is  no  class  of  men,  in  the  world  or  in  the  church, 
nt  this  day,  who  require  so  much  of  intellectual  power,  attainments,  and  expense  in 
their  education,  who  are  so  miserahly  paid,  and  so  prodigiously  overworked,  as  those 
who  are  engapjed  in  education  in  all  its  department8,  from  the  L)west  to  the  highest. 
We  can  never  become  a  civilized  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  until  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  brain-labor  that  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  abstracts  of  State  and  city  reports  give  some  notion  of  the  ability 
of  these  supervising  officers.  Any  competent  and  well-informed  judge, 
I  believe,  will  affirm  that  no  other  administrative  documents  issued  by 
our  States  and  cities  are  equal  to  these  school  reports.  Yet,  often  how 
meager  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  how  manifold  the  duties,  and 
inadequate  the  assistance.  Earo  skill  and  high  responsibilities  are  not 
so  unwisely  limited  in  any  of  our  railroad,  banking,  or  other  private  or 
corporate  bodies.  How  often  these  officers  have  the  aid  of  only  a  sin- 
gle clerk,  or  less.-  Instead  of  bringing  his  high  attainments  and  his 
whole  soul  to  the  communication  of  the  best  ideas  and  improvements  in 
instruction  and  discipline  to  the  numerous  teachers,  and  securing  their 
benefit  to  every  child  under  supervision,  the  superintendent  is  otten 
occupied,  and  his  energies  exhausted,  with  details  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  good  clerk.  Again,  there  is  no  official  assistant,  where 
there  should  be  one,  two,  three,  or  more. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  considerations  are  taking  effect 
in  many  places ;  the  duties  are  subdivided,  the  offices  are  well  manned 
with  assistants  and  clerks ;  there  is  appropriately  a  separate  officer  in 
charge  of  buildings,  another  in  charge  of  purchases,  and  the  territory 
is  subdivided  so  that  the  subordinate  inspector  of  schools  is  able  to  com- 
municate the  excellencies  of  the  system  and  metho<l  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral supervision  to  every  teacher.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
progress  made  in  Boston  and  Cleveland  in  the  subdivision  of  city  super- 
vision. One  great  fault  is,  undoubtedly,  the  too  frequent  change  in 
these  supervising  officers. 

AN  AlVIEEICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  report  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  an  American  university,  which  was  made  to  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  20,  1870.  The  need  of  such  an 
institution  of  learning  is  forcibly  urged.  I  would  suggest  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  United  States  already  possesses,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  some  of  the  essential  elements. 

The  nuclei  of  a  grand  national  university,  which  in  time  could  be 
made  worthy  of  the  nation,  in  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  splendid  law  libraries,  the  Army  Medical  Museum^  the 
5e 
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rapidly  increasing  Congressional  Library,  the  centering  here  of  all 
these  appliances  for  such  a  grand  institution  of  learning,  may  suggest  a 
practical  way  in  which  the  Government  may  aid  in  founding  such  a  school 
for  universal  culture  as  shall  draw  to  itself  private  beneficence,  and  re- 
sult in  that  long-hoped-for  institution,  the  American  university. 

The  following  very  suggestive  remarlvs  on  the  nature,  province,  and 
limitations  of  Aiu^rican  collegiate  instruction  are  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  from  an  address  on  "The  university  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry  : 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  will  cost y'^  by  President  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D., 
of  Rochester  University,  read  before  the  National  Baptist  lilducational 
Convention  which  met  in  Brooklyn  in  Ajiril  1870: 

The  traditions  of  the  scholarship  of  Christendom  are  not  founded  on  superstitions 
admiration  of  ancient  learning  merely  because  it  is  old ;  nor  in  a  purblind  conservatism 
■which  refuses  to  recognize  all  and  everything  which  is  good  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
None  are  more  impressed  with  the  defects  of  our  educational  systems  than  those  Amer- 
jlq(iQ  scholars  whose  devotion  to  learning  has  consigned  them,  as  a  class^  to  iU-requited 
3ubor  aud  certaiu  poverty.  They  feel  that  a  trust  is  committed  to  their  charge  on  bc- 
liajf  of  good  learniug  and  an  intelligent  Christianity.    This  trust  they  may  not  betray. 

>I()st(Of  the  popular  arguments  against  our  college  system  are  such  as  wore  directed 
;agaiust  the  English  school  and  collegiate  course  such  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
xsourse  of  study  in  England  has  received  very  great  modifications,  and  still  greater 
arc  in  progres*!.  But  of  the4$e  changes  very  many  writei*s  on  education  seem  t^  be  en- 
tirely ignorjaat.  Arguments  and  ridicule  which  Sydney  Smith  used  with  truth  and 
effect  half  a4eeutury  ago  against  a  system  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  abandoned 
in  England,  sxre  reproduced  against  our  own  college  system,  where  the  special  evils 
against  which  they  are  directed  never  existed  at  all.  The  amount  of  science  aud  mod- 
(crn  literature  which  is  incorporated  into  the  American  system  would  more  than  satisfy 
the  most  radical  English  reformers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  popular  judgment  in 
our  country,  so  far  as  it  is  clearly  expressed,  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  scholar. 
Among  those  nrho  seek  a  high  education  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children,  the  viist 
majority  choose  that  combination  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  college  courses  of  instruction.  Statistics  to  prove  this  statement  are  8iii>er- 
fluous  in  their  abundance. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  course  of  study  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  subjects 
jad  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  taught.  Beyond  question  there  is  much  to  improve 
and  modify  in  aU  our  methods  of  instruction.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  in  x^art,  such  as 
attach  to  everything  that  is  human,  and,  in  part,  special  to  our  own  country.  Our  col- 
lege ofljcei's  are  in  general  poorly  paid  and  overworked,  and  the  public  at  large  gives 
little  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  They  are  apart  from 
the  ordinary  impulses  aud  motives  which  aiiect  men  in  other  professions.  The  ability 
of  A  corps  of  teachers,  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  a  college  is  administered, 
have  very  little  to  do  with  its  reputation  or  patronage.  The  most  conscientious  man 
may  become  weary  when  he  knows  that  the  most  energetic  devotion  to  his  work  and 
the  greatest  attainments  will  bring  him  hardly  more  of  profit  or  reputation  than  a 
mere  i)erfuuctory  and  decently  respectable  discharge  of  the  letter  of  his  obligations  to 
the  public.  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  but  the  most  earnest  conscientiousness 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its  administration  can  prevent  an  educational  in- 
stitution from  steady  depreciation.  The  college  of  the  future  must  supply  souio^  sys- 
tem of  impulse  and  supervision  which  shall  remedy  the  evils  which  thus  grow  up. 
Our  institutions  require  an  energy  of  internal  qdministration  like  that  which  per\'ades 
our  great  financial  corporations.  The  teaching  of  the  future  cannot  be  modeled 
upon  the  past  alone.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  very  material  modifications  of  method 
must  be  adopted.    Intelligent  teachers  are  constantly  changing  their  processes  for  the 
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better.  In  the  future  new  and  simpler  analyses  of  grammatical  forms,  more  compact 
and  philosophical  statements  of  tlic  principles  of  construction  will  be  made,  more  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  laws  will  be  developed,  so  that  the  labor  of  memory  in  the 
mastery  of  lanfjaiaiies  will  bo  lessened.  Comparative  philology,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  philosophy  of  language,  must  he  made  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  work 
of  instruction. 

PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Public  parks  have  very  appropriately  been  called  the  lungs  of  gi^eat 
cities',  and  their  importance  as  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment  to  the 
inhabitants  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  but  tine,  large,  and  con- 
veniently located  parks  likewise  exercise  a  very  striking  educational 
influence,  manifesting  itself  in  certain  changes  of  taste  and  of  habits, 
and  consequently  in  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The  truth  of  these 
remarks  has  long  since  been  fully  recognized  in  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  own  large  cities  have  nobly  emulated  this  ex- 
ample by  appropriating  tracts  of  land  and  large  sums  of  money  for  lay- 
ing out  public  parks.  The  move  in  this  direction  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  as  yet  no  complete 
exhibit  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject  has  been  given, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  want  of  suflBcient  material.  From  the  few 
reports  sent  to  this  Bureau  we  select  the  following  statistical  facts : 

San  FrancLscOy  Califomm, — Public  park  of  1,013  acres,  (unimproved.) 

Baltimore.  Maryland. — Druid  Hill  Park,  (no  report.) 

Bo^tojij  Massachusetts. — Preliminary  steps  taken  to  acquire  a  park. 

St.  Loiiis^  Missouri. — Fourteen  parks,  (395.04  acres ; )  amount  ex- 
pended, $121,497  26. 

Orange^  New  Jersey. — Llewellyn  Park,  (800  acres.) 

Neic  1  orA',  New  York. — Central  Park,  (no  report.) 

Brooklyn,  New  York. — Prospect  Park,  (no  report.) 

Albany^  New  York. — Park  but  just  commenced. 

Buffalo,  New  York. — Land  bought  for  a  park. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Eden  Park,  (200  acres.)     Proposed  park,  (500  acres.) 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. — Fairmount  Park,  (largely  extended  last 
year;)  amount  expended,  $3,208,209  88. 

WaMngton,  D.  C. — Various  recommendations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  public  parks,  but  no  general  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  educational  influences  of  public  parks  have  been  well  set  forth 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  in  the  Buffalo  report,  where  he  says: 

The  main  object  we  set  before  us  in  planning^  park  is  to  establish  conditions  which 
win  exert  the  most  healthful  recreative  action  ui>on  the  i>eople  who  are  expected  to 
resort  to  it.  With  the  great  nia^s  such  conditions  will  be  of  a  character  divc^e  from 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  their  lives,  in  the  most  radical  degree  which  is  consistent 
with  ease  of  access,  with  large  assemblages  of  citizens,  with  convenience,  cheerfulness, 
and  good  order,  and  with  the  necessities  of  a  sound  policy  of  municipal  economy. 
Much  must  necessarily  be  seen  in  any  town  park  which  sustains  the  mental  impressions 
of  the  town  itself,  as  in  the  faces,  the  dresses,  and  the  carriages  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  throngs  in  which  they  will  at  times  hero  and  there  gather  and  move  together.  In- 
asmuch as  there  are  necessary  limitations  to  the  degree  in  which  a  decided  sxjm),  at  the 
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same  time,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ordinarj'  conditions  of  town  life  are  possible  to  be 
realized  in  r.  park,  and  inasmuch  as  the  town  is  constituted  by  the  bringing  together 
of  artificial  objects,  the  chief  study  in  establishing  a  park  is  to  present  natiu*c  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  which  may  be  pnicticable.    This  is  to  be  done  by  first  choosing 
a  site  in  which  natural  conditions,  as  opposed  to  town  conditions,  shall  have  ever>' 
possible  advantage,  and  then  by  adding  to  and  improving  these  original  natural  con- 
ditions.   If  this  is  skillfully  done,  if  the  place  possessing  the  greatest  capiibilities  is 
taken,  and  nature  is  not  overlaid,  but  really  aided  discreetly,  by  art,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  a  few  years  the  citizens  resorting  to  this  locality  experience 
sensations  to  wliic^i  they  have  before  been  unaccustomed,  disused  perceptive  powers 
are  more  and  more  exercised,  dormant  tastes  come  to  life,  corresponding  habits  are 
developed,  and  a  new  class  of  luxuries  begins  to  be  sought  for,  superseding,  to  some 
extent,  certain  others  less  favorable  to  health,  to  morality,  and  to  happine^  if  not 
wnolly  wasteful  and  degrading.    Tlie  demand  thus  established  will,  of  course,  sooner 
or  later  make  itself  felt  in  several  other  ways  besides  those  which  pertain  to  the  park. 
Before  laying  out  a  park,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  consider  what  the  character  of  the  de- 
mand which  must  thus  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  it  will  be,  and  see  if  it  cannot 
be  anticipated  with  advantage.    It  is  easy  to  determine  that  its  character  will  be  that 
of  aliki::  ,•  for  things  which  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the  requir<;ments  which  had  led 
to  the  building  up  of  the  town  as  it  was  before  the  park  was  called  for.    For  example, 
the  demand  for  convenience  in  getting  quickly  from  places  where  business  is  done  to 
places  where  such  re«t  and  sustenance  can  be  had  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
ability  to  do  business,- and  for  convenience  of  transferring  goods  from  shops  and  ship- 
ping to  stores,  obliges  the  obliteration  of  all  natural  objects,  gives  occasion  for  compact 
building,  causes  the  removal  of  whatever  would  obstruct  wheeling   and  walking 
between  buildings,  and  leads  to  the  construction  of  solid  and  rigid  pavements,  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  noise,  jarring,  and  confusion.    All  these  things  are  compatible 
with  a  great  deal  of  luxury,  especially  with  the  luxury  of  architectural  grandeur  and 
elegance;  but  the  tastes  which  will  be  fostered  by  a  park  will  demand  luxuries  not 
only  of  another  kind,  but  such  as  cannot  be  associated  iutimat-ely  with  these  things — 
luxuries  more  natural,  more  healthful,  and  more  desirable  to  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  citizens.    The  park,  as  we  have  described  it,  must  necessarily  be  large  and 
costly ;  to  place  it  in  the  midst  of  the  town  would  be  to  make  it  excessively  costly  in 
the  first  place,  and  permanently  a  great  obstruction  to  busiuess.    It  should,  then,  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  fix)m  the  great  body  of  citizens  that  time  will  necessarily  be 
spent  in  going  to  and  coming  from  it ;  time  which  will  either  be  spent  unpleasantly, 
or,  at  best,  with  reference  to  the  gratification  in  any  degree  of  the  tastes  under  con- 
sideration, will  be  wasted.    The  demand  then  will  be  that  means  of   escaping  from 
streets  bearing  the  character  which  inevitably  attaches  to  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pact business  parts  of  a  city  shall  be  put  everywhere  more  nearly  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people  than  they  would  be  merely  by  the  formation  of  a  park,  however  large, 
at  some  one  jM)int  in  the  suburbs.    For  these  reasons  we  would  recommend  that  in 
your  scheme  a  large  park  should  not  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  but  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  more  important  member  of  a  general,  largely  pnivident,  forehanded, 
comprehensive  arrangement  for  securing  refreshment,  recreation,  and  health  to  the 
people.    All  of  such  an  arrangement  need  not  be  undertaken  at  once,  but  the  future 
requirements  of  all  should  be  so  far  foreseen  and  provided  for  that  when  the  need  for 
any  minor  part  is  felt  to  be  pressing,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  land  for  it. 

Bulwer,  in  one  of  bis  works,  (Eugene  Aram,)  remarks  that,  wherever 
he  saw  flowers  in  the  peasants'  little  gardens  by  the  roadside,  this  cir- 
cumstance indicated  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, showing  some  appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty was  not  so  great  as  to  have  all  other  cares  absorbed  in  the  one 
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great  case  of  eking  out  a  bare  existence.  These  remarks  are  applicable 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Every  nation,  in  its  development, 
passes  through  stages  of  existence  similar  to  those.* 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  rejiort,  though  essential  to 
the  work  of  all  large-minded  and  philosophical  educators,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  attractive  as  popular  reading.  The  disadvantages  and 
embarrassments  under  which  these  summaries  of  facts  have  been 
attemf»ted  cannot  be  described,  nor  can  they  be  understood  outside  of 
the  office.  The  decennial  United  States  census  has  been  the  main 
source  of  information  in  these  particulars.  How  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect the  material  thus  furnished  has  been  only  those  can  know  who 
have  had  occasion  to  work  out  from  it  jiractical  results  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public.  Other  attemi)ts  outside  of  the  census  have  l)eeu 
liartial,  limited,  and  very  little  published  from  them  in  such  form  as  to 
be  valuable  for  aid  in  undertaking  the  accompanying  c(»llections. 

31y  predecessor,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  had  bestowed  ui)on  the  whole 
field  great  attention  and  labor,  and  had  si)ecially  sought  to  generalize 
and  classify  the  statistics  coiTcsponding  in  a  measure  to  Tables  I  and  II, 
and  those  in  regard  to  cities,  with  results  exceedingly  valuable  to  every 
educator,  if  published,  yet  very  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  educational  argument  in  any  community  reaches  outside  of  its 
own  boundaries.  Limited  to  them,  it  may  lead  astray  by  its  lack  of 
scope  and  lar-reaching  generalizations.  Every  school-room  must  guide 
and  enforce  its  methods,  not  merely  from  what  is  exhibited  of  humanity 
and  truth  within  its  own  v/alls,  but  in  certain  things  must  make  them 
accordant  to  the  principles  of  growth  universal  in  the  human  race.  The 
teacher  and  school  officer  must  make  the  largest  draughts  on  human 
knowledge  and  experience  in  determining  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  standards  of  excellence.  Education  allows  no  room  for 
narrow-mindedness  or  illiberality. 

The  accompanying  general  tables  have  received  an  incalculable 
amount  of  attention  and  care  in  preparation  and  revision,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  contribute  something  to  the  advantage  of  every  person, 
parent,  teacher,  or  school  officer  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  this  work 
to  study  them.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  perfect,  but  as 
pointing  to  something  of  the  excellence  and  conjpleteness  to  be  sought 
in  the  future. 

The  tables  connected  with  the  State  and  city  abstracts  are  given  so 
fully  for  several  reasons.  They  have  a  positive  value  for  the  student  of 
these  subjects  in  their  present  form.    The  use  of  statistics  in  the  guid- 


*  The  *•  inittiugs,"  in  which  all  the  school  children  of  Phihidelphia  participate  with 
their  teachers,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  the  piiq^ose,  is  suggestive  of  what  city  parks  may 
do  for  the  health  and  good  cheer  of  the  yoiiug. 
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aiice  of  any  of  Our  social  or  ciyil  affairs  is  in  its  infancy.  The  diverse 
material  from  the  numerous  and  widely  separated  portions  of  our 
country  lias  never  yet  been  collated  for  the  satisfa/jtory  study  of  the  edu- 
cational  statistician,  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  give  them  their 
best  shape  and  whatever  approximation  they  are  to  have  to  uniformity, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  tlie  great  lessons  needed  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the  training  of  the  young. 

A  greater  amount  of  these  statistics  has  been  given  in  this  first  ris- 
um^,  in  order  that  their  gi'eat  diversity,  peculiarity,  and  irregularity 
may  be  duly  understood  and  attention  appropriately  turned  to  their 
improvement.  Figures  cannot,  indeed,  take  up  and  fully  represent 
mind,  or  its  progress  in  virtue  or  vice ;  but  they  must  form  the  chief 
basis  from  which  to  determine  the  excellence  or  deficiency  of  different 
methods  of  culture. 

Tables  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  G  were  first  prepared,  as  fully  as  possible  from 
the  material  in  the  Bureau,  and  printed,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  eveiy 
person  responsible  for  the  statement  against  each  Stiite,  college,  or 
other  institution  reported,  with  a  printed  slip.* 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  i)resented  the  final  result  of  State  efforts 
in  several  forms.  Tlie  inadequacy  of  material  from  which  such  results 
could  be  drawn  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tables  I  and  11. 

A  single  line  of  comi)arison,  however,  only  is  here  attemi)ted  from  the 
facts  in  these  tables,  which  is  found  for  each  State  by  dividing  the 
Avhole  amount  reported  as  expended  for  public  schools  by  the  total 
population  of  school  age. 

From  the  report  furnished  by  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  We^t  Point,  we  also  find  the  per  cent,  of  those 
examined  for  admission  during  the  last  fifteen  years  who  failed  on 
account  of  literary  incompetency.  As  these  candidates  are  nominated, 
as  a  rule,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  this  result  will  show 
something  of  the  quality  of  education  in  each  State,  while  the  per- 
centage of  adult  illiteracy  from  the  census  of  18G0  will  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  intelligence  at  that  date. 

•Department  of  the  Intebior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Waahingtonj  D.  C,  October  — ,  1870. 

Sir  :  Two  copies  of  tables ,  intended  to  accompany  the  report  on  national  educa- 
tion now  in  process  of  preparation  by  this  Bureau,  are  sent  you.  They  include  the 
latest  information  in  this  office. 

The  greatest  attainable  correctness  is  desired.  They  are  sent  you  with  the  hope  that 
you  will  aid  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  by  supplying  omissions 
and  correcting  errors,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  and  return  one  copy  to  this  office. 

My  intention  is  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  for  completeness)  but  to  publish  the 

best  results  I  can  obtain,  whether  complete  or  not. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

ConvmMsioner  of  Education, 
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Graduated  table,  ehawing  the  amount  expended  by  the  different  States  for  the  education  ofeadi 

child,  of  their  school  age,  ^r. 
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^ 


1  I 

3  i 


5 


C  I 

7  1 

8| 
9 

10  i 

! 
11 

12 
13 

U  I 
15 
10  ' 
17 
18  , 
id! 

ao  J 

21 

23 
24 

25  I 

2G 

27 

23  j 

29 

30 


States. 


NcvmLi 

Mas-sachnsctts . . 

California  

Connecticut 

IV'nnnylvaaia . . . 

nUnoie 

Iowa 

New  York 

Vermont 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Michip:aa 

New  Jersey 

lihode  I.Hland 

Minneftota 

\Vi.<ic/jnain 

Maine 

Mnrylontl 

Now  Uarapshiro 

ArU.-insas 

Louisiana 

DcLiwaro 

Mifwonri 

Nebraska 

Indiana , 

Alabama 

Tenne.^weo 

Florida , 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina . . . 


rs  -3 
a   s 

Mi 

*     C!     O 
?     t    3 


19.  17  + 

ia45+ 

11.44  + 

10. 29+ 

7.  80+ 

7.83+ 

7.21  + 

C.^  + 

C.47f 

6.45- 

6.43+ 

C.40+ 

a  33+ 

0.20f 

5.71— 

4.08  + 

4.  713+ 

•4.  50+ 

4.40  + 

3.97  + 

2.84  + 

12.70+ 

2.  05+ 

2.05+ 

2.37+ 

I.  49+ 

.91  + 

:•  91 + 

.00  + 

.48  + 


u    IB  O 

I  §. 

-as 

«  _ 

^  ♦*  ^  t. 

S   c  p  .« 

r*     i*,  L*     ^ 


B 


V    o    o 


0.  55 

7.50 

3.29 

5.68 

7.37 

0.26 

5.81 

.\09 

5.88 

5.74 

4.99 

0.53 

0.07 

5.07 

4.  52 

2.92 

23.10 

2.46 

39.42 

53.25 

25.30 

19.70 


10.41 
54.61 
38.09 
52.53 
31.61 
47.34 


"»  i   i 

Hi- 

?  ^  o  Z 


.85+ 

.02+ 

.29 

.27+ 

.15+ 

.12+ 

.10+ 

.  15+ 

.07  + 

.50 

.25 

.27+ 

.03+ 

.00 

.18  + 

.18+ 

.15+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.00 

.10+ 

.45+ 

.31  + 

.20 

.28+ 

.34+ 

.25+ 

.00 

.28+ 

.18+ 


*  Sehool  population  from  Fiiitcd  States  consas  of  1800 ;  school  expenditure  of  1808. 
t  Schfwl  population  from  United  States  census  of  1>jOO;  schotd  expenditure  of  1809-'70. 
t  School  impulation  from  United  States  census  of  1800;  school  expenditure  of  1809. 

Note. — The  school  expenditure  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  S:»uth  Carolina,  the  school  oxpendituro 
and  schcK;l  populatio-.i  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  the  school  population  of  West 
Virginia  arc  not  ascertainable  by  reports. 

COLLEGES,  ETC.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  statistics  of  collefifes  in  the  United  States,  presented  in  Table  III, 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  indeed  are  all  the  statistics  presented  in 
this  report;  tlieir  accuracy  depending  entirely  on  the  interest  taken  by 
the  individual  institutions  mentioned.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
consistent  with  the  limited  time  allowed.    At  the  time  this  report  is 
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beiDg  written  there  is  very  little  known — about  80  of  the  3G9  in  this 
table.     As  the  tables  will  be   corrected   to  the  very  latest  possible 
moment,  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  furnish  a  comi)lete  r6sum6,  but  only 
such  as  I  have  the  materials  for  jit  the  present  time. 
Of  the  3G9  colleges,  then,  there  are — 


In  Alabama 4 

In  Arkansas 1 

lu  Calitbrnia 15 

lu  Connecticut 'i 

In  Delaware 2 

In  Georgia 21 

In  niinois 28 

In  Indiana 19 

In  Iowa 13 

In  Kansas 7 

In  Kentucky K) 

In  Louisiana —     7 

In  Maine 4 

In  Maryland 10 

In  Massachusetts 6 

In  Michigan 7 

In  Minnesota 2 

In  Mississippi 5 

In  Missouri 14 


In  New  Hampshire 1 

In  New  Jersey G 

In  New  York 27 

I'A  North  Carolina 10 

In  Ohio 35 

In  Orego:i 4 

In  Pennsylvania 34 

In  Rhode  Island 1 

In  South  Carolina 7 

In  Tennessee 20 

In  Texas 4 

In  Vcnnont 3 

In  Virginia 11 

In  West  Viririnia 


3 

In  Wisconsin 14 

In  District  of  Columhia 4 

In  Utah  Territory 1 

In  Washington  Territory 1 


Of  the  369  colleges,  25  arc  under  the  supervision  of  States ;  1  of  a  city, 
and  1  of  the  maisonic;  fraternity  ;  supervisory  power  over  83  is  undeter- 
mined. The  remaining  250  are  divided  among  the  denominations  a« 
follows : 


Methodist  Episcopal 60 

Roman  Catholic 47 

Baptist 37 

Presl)y terian 28 

Congre<;ational 19 

Protestant  £x)iscopal 16 

Lutheran i 7 

Church  of  Christ 7 

German  Reformed 5 

United  Brethren 4 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 3 


Friends 3 

Universalist 3 

United  Presbyterian 2 

Free  Win  Baptist. 2 

Moravian 1 

African  Methodist  Ei^iscopal 1 

Reforme<l  Dutch 1 

New  Church 1 

i matter  Day  Saints 1 

Unitarian 1 


In  the  299  colleges  reporting,  (up  to  date.)  there  were  3,201  instructors 
and  over  54,500  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  colleges  instruct 
males  only ;  54  instruct  females  only ;  77  admit  both  ;  and  of  71  the  sex 
of  the  students  is  unknown. 


THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

From  the  best  information  in  possession  of  this  Bureau  at  the  time  of 
preparing  this  statement,  the  number  of  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows:  In  Alabama,  1 ;  in  California,  2 ;  Connecti- 
cut, 3;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  10;  Iowa,  3;  Kentucky,  6;  Louisiana,  1; 
Slaine,  2 ;  Maryland,  2  5  Massachusetts,  0 ;  Michigan,  1 1  Minnesotu,  1 ; 
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Missouri,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  3 ;  New  York,  11 ;  Ohio,  9 ;  Peunsylvanirt,  15 ; 
8oiith  Carolina,  3;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  1;  Virginia,  4;  Wisconsin,  4; 
Dii>trict  of  Columbia^  1 ;  total,  93. 

These  are  divided  among  the  following  denominations : 


Dcnominntion. 

o 

s 

'5 

^       9E 
C      h 

■A    ^ 

lloinan  Catholic 

10 

13 

15 

V2 

4 

i 

13 
n 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
o 

1 

G4 

47 

45 

50 

2G 

21 

23 

5 

9 

8 

4 

4 

8 

7 

8 

737 

Prvubytorian 

505 

Baptist    

480 

I*n)tt*staut  Cnisconal 

308 

MetlifMliHt  Epi^wropal 

307 

Con'H'oirational 

304 

out 

I^ntbcmn 

243 

(*iirii«f iiin  

120 

liffonned 

Gl 

Unitf'^l  Pix^ahytPTian  ,  ,         

47 

Uiii venialist  

31 

¥we  Wi  11  Baptist 

25 

MoraWan , 

20 

Uiiitarian 

12 

TTnilcunniinatiunal 

54 

Unknown 

Total 

93 

339 

3,254 

As  the  table  of  theological  seminaries  among  the  accompanying  p5i- 
pers  will  be  corrected  to  the  latest  possible  date,  reference  to  it  for  more 
correct  information  is  made. 

SCHOOLS  OF    MEDICINE. 

The  total  number  of  institutes  of  medicine  and  kindred  branches 
reported  is  SS;  professors,  5S8;  pupils,  6,943.  Medical  colleges,  72; 
professors,  523;  pupils,  (1869-70,)  6,191.  Kegular  colleges,  59;  pro- 
fessors, 430;  pupils,  5,670.  Eclectic  colleges,  5 ;  professors,  22 ;  pupils, 
211.  Homoeopathic  colleges,  7;  professors.  Go,  pupils,  275.  Physio- 
medical  colleges,  1;  professors,  6;  pupils  42.  Dental  colleges,  6;  pro- 
fessors, 39;  pupils,  257.  Pharmaceutical  schools,  10;  societies,  9;  pro- 
fessors, 26;  pupils,  512. 

In  connection  with  this  table  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  article 
on  Medical  education,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  the  ma- 
terials on  hand.  This  will  explain  the  apparent  i)rominence  given  to 
Home  institutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  article.  For  instance,  no  late 
e4itidogue  or  announcement  of  any  medicjil  college  in  New  York  for 
in  ales  is  on  file  in  the  ofiice. 

LAW  SCHOOLS. 


The  r6sum^  of  the  latest  statistics  of  law  schools,  presented  in  Table 
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VI,  shows,  up  to  date,  28  iusti  tut  ions,  with  99  professors  aud  1,G53 
pupils. 
For  the  latest  corrections  reference  is  made  to  the  table  itself. 

AGRICULTURAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  r6sum6  of  the  latest  facts  respecting  these  institutions  gives  26 
schools,  144  teachers,  and  1,4L'3  students.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  due  to  private  munificence,  but  most  of  them  to  the  act  of  Congress 
donating  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  This  action  came  none  too  soon.  Our  workmen,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  occupations  requiring  skill,  were  already  suflfer- 
ing  in  comparison  with  those  jjroducing  similar  fabrics  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  American  College,  pressed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  seizing 
every  opportunity  afforded  it,  was  failing  to  give  that  training  with 
reference  to  the  industries  which  the  changed  condition  of  society  and 
occui)ation  required.     Secondary  education  was  equally  inadequate. 

President  Folwell,  oi  the  University  of  Minnesota,  observes: 

OutBide  of  these  institiitioDS  stood  quite  uninterested  the  great  body  of  the  popula- 
tion :  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  delvera  in  the  mines,  the  sailors  of  the  sea  and  boat- 
men of  the  rivers,  the  artisans  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  the  carriers,  aud  the  great 
army  of  mere  laborers.  For  all  these  no  provision  was  matle,  nor  was  expected  to  be 
made,  in  the  way  of  schooling  beyond  the  rudiments  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
In  the  coure'e  of  two  or  three  decades  an  immense  revolution  has  taken  place.  The 
steam-engine,  tlie  telegraph,  the  cylinder  press,  the  new  processes  of  chemistry,  the  ex- 
tension of  geographical  discovery,  have  raised  many  of  the  trades  almost  to  the  rank  of 
professions.  These  farmers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
educational  circumlocution  offices,  "wanting  to  know."  In  short,  a  huge  load  in  the 
way  of  technical  education  has  been  thrown  upon  us ;  for  these  classes  are  not  asking 
merely  for  the  ordinary  instruction  in  mathematics,  language,  science,  and  history,  but 
in  the.  application  of  sciei.ce  to  their  re^spective  arts  and  trades.  There  are  demands 
not  only  for  general  schools  of  technology,  but  for  special  schools  for  agricult4irists  and 
horticulturists,  for  miners,  for  navigators,  and  for  engineers.  The  mercantile  classes 
cannot  long  be  satisHed  with  the  meaj^er  and  unscientific  training  offered  in  the  busi- 
ness colleges.  The  normal  school,  almost  a  necessary  incid43ut  of  any  system  of  public 
schools,  no  longer  needs  apologists  nor  defenders. 

Here,  then,  are  new  elements  and  conditions  in  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  a  small 
number  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  work,  who  are  demanding  higher  educa- 
tion, but  a  vast  body  of  people,  hitherto  unknown  to  educators,  thronging  forward, 
clamoring  to  be  taught  how  to  do  their  work  in  the  best  way.  These  new  demands,  so 
far  from  supplanting  the  ancient  liberal  discipline,  but  multiply  the  need  of  it. 

Without  attempting  to  characterize  the  result  of  this  donation  by 
Congress,  or  the  success  of  the  various  State  efforts,  I  may  •quote  a 
statement  made  in  another  address  by  this  very  intelligent  educator : 

Maine  has  her  separate  college,  and  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  building,  rigging, 
and  navigation  of  ships.  New  Hampshire  has  confided  her  trust  to  Dartmouth  College ; 
Vermont,  hers  to  the  State  University.  Massachusetts  has  divided  her  fund,  one-thinl 
of  it  going  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  two-thirds  to  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology near  Boston,  which  school  is  devoted  of  course  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Rhode 
Island  passes  her  money  over  to  Brown  University,  which  will  operate  a  department  of 
agriculture.    Connecticut  unites  her  share  of  the  endowment  with  the  splendid  private 
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"benefaction  which  founded  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven.  This  school, 
already  an  assured  success,  is  under  control  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College. 

Tlie  Empire  State  has  be«n  most  fortunate  of  all.  She  not  only  received  the  largest 
share  of  the  land  grant,  930,000  acres,  but  Providence  gave  her  Ezra  Cornell,  with  hia 
great  wealth  and  still  greater  heart.  Thanks  to  his  unstinted  liberality,  the  Cornell 
University  stands  already  in  the  front  rank  of  American  colleges. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  successful  schools  on  separate  foundations  in 
oi>eration. 

How  imperfectly  this  entire  field  of  educational  effort  is  understood, 
none  know  better  than  those  who  have  attempted  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  States  are,  as  yet,  entirely  unable  to  present  results,  while  in 
others  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  in  doubt.  Great  and  commendable 
a.s  was  this  gift  by  Congress,  the  experience  in  its  administration  sug- 
gests that  corresponding  educational  inquiry  should  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  it.  Had  the  valuable  information,  collected  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  on  technical  schools,  been  promptly 
published  and  widely  circulated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved  in  the  management  of  this  great  trust  and  unspeaka- 
bly greater  results  secured. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  26  commercial  colleges  have  been  reported  to 
the  Bureau,  with  154  professors  and  5,824  students.  These  institutions, 
through  many  difficulties  and  imperfections,  it  is  believed,  are  finding 
their  way  into  a  very  useful  field  of  labor.  There  will  be  si)ecial  inter- 
est in  noticing  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preparing  women  for  cleri- 
cal x)ositions. 

THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Believing  that  good  to  education  would  be  accomplished  by  an  authen- 
tic statement  of  the  grounds  of  failure  in  the  examination  for  admission 
at  the  Military  and  Kaval  Academies,  1  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
approved  by  the  President,  to  the  respective  superintendents,  asking 
for  a  detailed  statement  extending  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  showing 
the  number  of  these  failures,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  occurred. 

Ko  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Naval  Academy.  The  table 
received  from  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy, 
will  be  found  among  the  statistics  appended  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  1,45!)  appointees,  41,  or  nearly  2^  per 
cent.,  were  rejected  for  physical  disability,  and  285,  or  nearly  19^  per 
cent.,  oy  account  of  literary  incompetency.  Of  these  285  rejected,  70 
were  deficient  in  reading,  80  in  geography,  81  in  history,  98  in  grammar, 
133  in  arithmetic,  and  173  in  writing  and  orthography. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  138  of  the  appointees  served  as  soldiers  prior  to  their  appointment ; 
of  these  5  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  20  on 
account  of  literary  deficiencies,  5  of  them  being  deficient  in  history,  5  in 
geography,  8  in  grammar,  10  in  writing  and  orthography,  10  in  reading^ 
and  12  in  arithmetic. 
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Id  literary  qualiQcations  the  appoiutces  from  Massaclinsetts  were  the 
most  sucessful,  only  1  out  of  43  failing.  Nevada  lost  G  out  of  7 ;  Kan- 
sas, 3  out  of  G ;  Delaware,  5  out  of  11 ;  Texas,  3  out  of  8 ;  and  Ala- 
bama, 11  out  of  32,  on  this  account. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  facts  respecting  the  education 
of  man  in  his  normal  condition,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
tables  and  facts  respecting  the  philanthropic  and  edutational  institu- 
tions existing  in  the  United  States  to  ameliorate,  improve,  instruct,  or 
restrain  the  many  forms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  distortion  or 
dellciency  which  are  comprehended  under  the  terms  deaf-mute,  blind, 
idiot  and  imbecile,  insane,  and  inebriate  asylums,  reform  schools,  and 
prisons. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,   AND  BLIND. 

The  disadvantages  suffered  by  these  classes  in  the  struggles  of  life 
early  fittractcd  the  attention  of  humane  educators  in  America.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  institutions  established  in  their  interest  appear  in  the  ac- 
com])anying  tables.  I  regret  that  those  relating  to  the  blind,  after  all 
our  endeavors,  are  so  incomplete. 

Tlie  Bureau  is  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  pres- 
ident of  tli«  National  Deaf-mute  College,  for  assistance  in  perfecting  the 
table  in  regard  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  so  much  is  so  well  done 
for  these  classes.  It  was  my  purpose  not  only  to  present  the  facts  with 
regard  to  their  education  in  schools,  but  in  reference  to  all  associations 
and  institutions  designed  to  aid  them,  after  leaving  school,  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  various  relations  of  life.  What  a  contrast  is  here 
presented  between  Christian  civilization  and  barbarism,  the  latter  cast- 
ing tiiem  out  as  waste  humanity,  the  former  devising  for  them  instru- 
mentalities and  methods  by  which  to  overcome  the  disabilities  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech !  Barbarism  destroyed  them ; 
Christian  civilization  builds  for  them  churches.* 

*  St.  Anrrs  Free  Clmrch  for  (leaf-n)Uto8  and  their  friends,  in  the  city  of  Now  York, 
has  for  ei;;htoen  years  been  tryinjj  to  improve  the  temporal  rind  spiritual  condition  of 
those  deaf-rautes  who  have  finished  their  education  at  the  various  institutions.  It  has 
been  the  ni<?ans  of  providiu;^  employment  for  a  larjje  number.  It  maintains  one  service, 
conducted  entirely  in  the  sign -language,  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Its  deaf-mute  lit- 
erary association  holds  Thursday  evening  meetings  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  various  other  ways  this  church,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  D. 
D.,  seeks  to  educate  deaf  mutes  towanl  a  high  standard  of  personal  character.  This 
church  has  been  instnimental  in  establishing  weekly  Sunday  services  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  Francis  J.J.  Clerc,  D.  D.,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams,  deaf-mute,  in  Grace  Church,  Baltimore. 
It  also  provides  monthly  services  for  deaf-mut<j8  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany,  and 
quart<'rly  services  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boston.  Besides  this,  it  oflfers 
occasional  services  to  deaf-mutes  in  several  other  cities  of  our  country.  In  these  labors 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  F.  Holmes,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the  sign-language. 
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Tlie  schools  for  the  deaf,  dnmb,  sind  blind  are  fast  passing?  out  of  the 
class  known  as  charitable,  and  becoming;  part  and  parcel  of  the  systems 
of  public  education.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  ev^ery  State  will  have 
made  ample  provision  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  these 
schools,  and  that  no  one  suffering  either  of  these  disabilities  will  fail  to 
receive  their  benelits. 

On  the  2()th  of  Si^pteraber,  1870,  the  subject  of  establishing  fin  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Oregon  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  representatives  of  that  State,  and  action  had  looking  to  the  organi- 
zation of  such  an  institution.  • 

SCHOOLS  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  IMBECILES. 

Seven  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  are  enumerated.  These  illustrate 
gome  of  the  most  striking  triumphs  of  Christian  education.  They  will 
answer  the  inquiries  of  those  who  have  written  to  me  desiring  the  loca- 
tion of  these  institutions.  The  work  they  do  may  well  be  studied  by 
every  philosophical  educator.  How  wonderful,  how  nicely  adapted,  the 
process  by  which  the  chikl,  dearly  beloved  by  the  parent,  yet  so  devoid 
of  reason  as  to  be  loathsome  in  its  uncleanliness  and  senseless  habits, 
is  brought  to  a  care  of  self*  and  the  observance  of  neatness,  and  often 
enabled  to  read  and  write,  and  to  i)articipate  in  various  simple  and 
useful  idustries! 

INSANE  ASYLUMS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  the  Government  In- 
sane Asylum,  near  this  city,  for  the  statistics  of  these  institutions.  Does 
any  one  ask  what  a  report  on  education  has  to  do  w  ith  insanity  f  Con- 
sidering the  mistaken  notions  which  prevail  in  regard  to  education,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  inquiry.  I  would  recall,  however, 
the  niott^),  universally  adopted  as  indicating  the  object  of  education, 
"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Does  any  one  presume  that  insanity 
is  wholly  the  result  of  natural  causes  bevond  the  reach  of  the  influences 
of  home,  of  school,  and  of  society?  Eather,  will  not  a  careful  investiga- 
tion show  a  verv  considerable  share  of  the  cases  of  insanitv  trjiceable 
primarily  to  causes  within  the  control  of  education,  in  its  large  sense! 
Whence  comes  dementia  f    Why  so  few  of  our  insane  from  the  entirely 

*  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Pect,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  a  recent  article  very  jiertinently  caUs  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  c<lncating  deaf-mutes,  as  illustrated  in  a  recent  case  of  the  trial  of  one  of  this 
cLiss  for  murder.  He  thinks  the  question  of  the  juoral  responsibility  of  an  uneducated 
I>crson,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the  subtlest  in  metaphysics.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  connected  with  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the  extremely  limited  communi- 
cation possible  through  an  interpreter,  the  utter  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  deaf-mute 
of  language,  and  of  either  human  or  divine  law.  The  natui*al  resentments  of  an  uned- 
ucated deaf-mute  are  peculiarly  dangerous;  and  every  one  ought  to  see  that  such  per- 
sons are  sent  to  institutions  where  they  may  be  taught  their  relations  to  God  and  mau 
at  least,  and,  if  possible,  as  much  more  as  shall  render  them  in  some  measure  capable 
of  discharging  tlie  ordinary  duties  of  good  citizens. 
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i^orant  class?  Why  did  so  few  slaves  become  lunatics?  Why  are  so 
many  persons  of  higher  intellectual  attainments  found  among  the  insane? 
1  admit  that  the  connection  between  cause  and  eflfect  in  these  cases  has 
Dot  been  sufficiently  brought  out.  But  this  is  a  reason  for  giving  the 
subject  immediate  attention,  rather  than  for  delaying  it.  Those  who 
are  erecting  school-houses,  and  regulating  the  school  habits  of  the  young, 
have  need  that  these  facts  should  be  before  them,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  pluy-grounds,  the  character  of  the  buildings,  their  comfort, 
ventilation,  cheerfulness,  the  natives  and  tasks  set  before  children, 
have  or  have  not  an  a^laptation  to  preserve  the  mind  in  its  soundness, 
or  if  it  has  abnormal  tendencies  to  overcome  them,  and  save  the  family 
from  the  sad  effect  of  the  dethroned  reason,  and  the  StJite  or  family 
from  the  expense  of  the  support  of  a  lunatic.  No  educator  has  suffi- 
ciently apprehended  and  set  forth  the  subtle  connection  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  the  cpndition  of  the 
other.  If  he  would  adjust  the  processes  of  education  most  correctly  to 
man  in  his  normal  condition,  he  may  wisely  consult  every  abnormal 
development  within  his  observation.  Indeed,  the  recovering  process, 
which  brings  the  lost  reason  back  to  itself,  throws  the  light  of  some 
most  important  suggestions  upon  the  path  of  the  te«acher. 

No  «attempt  is  made  in  this  report  at  this  investigation.  I  have  sought 
simply  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
are  disposed  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  by  bringing  together  the  list  of 
institutions  of  this  class,  and  a  few  leading  facts  connected  with  them. 

ASYLiniS  FOR  INEBRIATES 

are  surprising  their  friends  with  the  results  they  accomplish.  The  one 
at  Bingharaton,  New  York,  is  the  most  noted.  Its  report  for  the  year 
18C9  showed  244  patients  admitted  during  the  year;  discharged,  271 ; 
remaining  on  the  1st  of  January,  55.  The  officers  observe  in  the  last 
report,  ''Of  our  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  asylum  as  a  curative 
institution,  we  have  heretofore  spoken.  That  conlidence  remains  un- 
shaken. As  a  pioneer  in  a  great  experiment — an  ex[)eriment  of  deeper 
interest  to  the  familj',  to  society,  and  to  the  State  than  any  other  now 
awaiting  the  final  judgment  of  the  public — it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  fair 
trial." 

REFORMATORIES. 

The  statistics  of  these  institutions  are  drawn  from  the  able  report  of 
Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  excepting 
where  they  have  been  modified  by  the  reports  received  in  this  office. 
They  point  to  the  great  sores  that  are  forming  on  the  body  politic,  whiirh, 
so  far,  have  been  imperfectly  dealt  with  or  understood.  They  i)resent 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  results  of  parental  neglect  and  city  vagabond- 
ism. They  are  a  standing  argument  to  enforce  the  duty  of  tducatiou 
by  the  State.    They  tell  how  soon  parental  selfishness,  neglect,  vice,  and 
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crime  would  raise  up  a  class  destructive  of  life,  property,  and  all  social 
good.  It  is  not  suiricient  to  say  that  the  general  good  requires  this 
method  of  treating  Juvenile  criminals;  the  good  of  every  child  demands 
it.  They,  moreover,  point  to  the  defects  in  our  private  and  public  school 
systems,  and  suggest  important  revisions  calculated  to  make  their 
benefits  more  universal.  The  success  of  reformatories  already  estab- 
lished would  seem  to  overcome  objections  and  enforce  the  economy  and 
expediency  of  their  establishment  hi  connection  with  all  large  centrali- 
zations of  population. 

PRISONS. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  see  that  the  pnson  stands  over  against 
the  school.  Vice  and  crime  are  readily  traced  to  youthful  neglect  or 
misconduct.  The  county  or  city  receives  very  little  admonition  from 
its  jail,  and  the  State  from  its  prison.  To-day  the  child  is  at  home  or 
school ;  to-morrow  the  man  in  the  dungeon ;  and  the  teacher  and  pupil 
bave  learned  no  lesson. 

RELATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EDUCATION. 

What  is  now  presented  as  the  annual  report  can  be  considered  only 
as  an  initiative  effort,  either  in  respect  to  the  body  of  the  information  or 
the  tables  included.  The  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  edu- 
cjition  with  many  is  not  recognized  because  their  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  it.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  the  National 
Government  may  and  should  do  in  this  relation,  so  palpable  that  their 
statement  is  sutiicient  to  secure  almost  universal  assent: 

1.  It  may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  Territories.  2.  It 
may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
3.  It  may  also  do  all  things  required  by  its  treaties  with  and  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  Indians.  4.  The  National  Government  may  also  do  all  that 
its  international  relations  require  in  regard  to  education.  5.  The 
National  Government  may  use  either  the  public  domain  or  the  money 
received  from  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education.  G.  The  National 
Government  may  know  all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  may 
communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  discretion  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  7.  The  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational 
office  and  an  officer,  and  furnish  him  clerks,  and  all  means  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  national  educational  obligations. 

RECOlNniENDATIONS. 

The  present  opportunities  of  this  Bureau  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties.    I,  therefore,  recommend — 

First.  An  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  Bureau,  to  enable  it  to 
extend,  subdivide,  and  systematize  its  work,  so  that  its  correspondence, 
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domestic  and  foreig:u,  and  the  collection  of  statistics,  may  eacb  be  in 
charge  of  a  person  specially  fitted  for  the  same. 

Second.  Tliat  appropriate  quarters  be  furnished,  so  that  the  plan  of 
making  and  preserving  a  collection  of  educational  works,  reports,  pam- 
phlets, apparatus,  maps,  &c.,  may  be  carried  out  v/ith  facility. 

Third.  Tliat  increased  means  be  furnished  for  the  ))ublication  of  facts, 
statistics,  and  discussions,  to  meet  the  constiintly  increasing  demand. 

Fourth.  That  the  educational  facts  necessary  for  the  inl'ormatiou  of 
Congress  be  required  by  law  to  be  reported  through  this  Bureau  in 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  all  national 
expenditures  in  aid  of  education. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  specially  limited  financial  resources  and  the  great 
amount  of  ignorance  in  portions  of  our  country,  and  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  instrumentalities  and  opportunities  for  elementary 
education  to  the  i)eoi>le  of  those  sections,  and  the  anxieties  awakened  by 
impending  Asiatic  immigration,  that  the  net  income  from  the  sale  of. 
the  public  lands  be  divided  annually  j[?ro  rain  among  the  people  iu  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  this  report  is  most  painful.  Should 
it  prove  the  beginning  of  something  which  shall  grow  satisfact4)rily 
toward  perfection,  this  labor,  I  shall  hope,  will  not  be  in  vain. 

For  whatever  value  it  has  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  very  com- 
petent labor  of  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  its  preparation,  who  have 
not  made  the  customary  office  hours  the  limit  of  their  endeavors,  but 
have  willingly  done  their  utmost  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  courtesy  and  energy  with  which  the  Public  Printing  Office  is  con- 
ducted secure  its  issue  promi)tly,  in  spite  of  the  delays  in  furnishing 
manuscript,  incident  to  my  want  of  clerical  force,  in  connection  with 
the  other  annual  executive  reports.  For  statistical  matter  I  am  esiH*- 
cially  indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Census*,  Hon.  Edward  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics; and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  the  office  has  been  able  to  attain  since 
I  entered  upon  these  duties,  I  should  be  wanting  in  common  honesty 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  largely  due  to  your  thorough  appreciation 
and  prompt  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  duties  in  hand,  and  the 
uniform  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ABSTRACTS   FROM   REPORTS    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OFFICERS    OF    STATES, 

TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES. 

AI4ABA1IIA. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EXISTING  COMMON  SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  oath  of  offlce  was  administered  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  on  the 
24th  July,  1863,  and  thus  qualided  they  entered  upon  the  regular  business  of  their  first 
session  under  the  constitution  on  the  25th  July,  1868.  In  this  constitution  the  article 
ou  education  contains  the  following:  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education 
to  establish  throughout  the  State,  in  each  township  or  other  school  district  which  it 
may  have  created,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  may  attend,  free  of  charge."  This  is  the  chartered 
pledge  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  means  and  facilities  adequate  to  the  education  of  all 
the  children  of  the  State.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  fully  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  devolving  on  them,  under  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section  of  the  constitution,  devoted  careful  attention  to  it,  and  also 
to  the  power  which  was  thereby  conferred  on  it  as  a  legislative  body,  to  deliberate  on 
and  to  form  a  code  of  laws  to  direct  and  govern  the  free  public  school  interest  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  board,  in  August,  1868,  the  county  superintend^ 
ents,  one  for  each  county  of  the  State,  were  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  their  appointment  approved  by  the  board,  as  the  law  diiects.  These 
gentlemen  were  authorized  to  appoint  three  trustees  in  each  township,  and  school  com- 
missioners in  the  county  of  Mobile.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
troubles  forthwith  commenced.  The  couuty  superintendents,  in  their  endeavors  to*ap- 
poiut  trustees,  met  with  much  opposition,  and,  in  many  instances,  insult,  iu  a  large 
proportion  of  the  townships  iu  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  so  as  to  delay  the 
operation  of  the  school  system.  The  State  superintendent  remarks  that  this  opposi- 
tion would  have  died  away  soon,  if  it  had  not  beeu  for  idle  politicians  and  unscrupulous 
disappointed  newspaper  editors,  whose  puny  ambition  it  Wiis  to  print  scumlous  words 
and  railings  against  the  government  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  manhood  to 
stand  firm  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  and  her  liberal  institutions.  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  hostile  endeavors,  nearly  four  thousand  free  public  schools  were  established 
in  ihe  State  of  Alabama  during  the  first  scholastic  year  of  the  system.  Surely  a  grati- 
fying result. 

*  Fi-om  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  it  appears  that,  especially  after  the 
general  elections  in  November,  1868,  the  people,  iu  their  native  honesty,  accepted  the 
situation  and  finally  aided  the  school  officers  in  their  endeavors.  The  work  ol  getting 
ap  the  enumeration  of  the  children  within  tlie  educational  ages  was  nevertheless  only 
accomplished  after  much  delay  and  difficulty.  Another  cause  of  trouVle  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  legislature  had  failed  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  school  funds  were  consequently  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries, 
and  many  of  the  most  excellent  and  worthy  teachers  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
State  ha<l  to  go  without  pay  for  two  months  and  more.  Although,  as  a  nile,  these 
teachers  have  not  been  clamorous  for  their  pay,  it  has  nevertheless  discouragecl  them 
and  no  doubt  prevented  them  from  devoting  themselves  to  their  work  with  that  energy 
wliicb  the  existing  circumst4inces  required.  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly  such  measures  will  be  taken  as  to  insure  the  prompt  payment 
of  these  teachers,  thus  removing  one  of  the  last  remaining  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
working  of  the  public  school  system. 

KDUCATIOXAL  INTERESTS  INDIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH   THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AoniiaZ  schools. — As  in  a  system  of  good  normal  schools  one  of  the  most  essential 
guarantees  for  the  future  success  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  found,  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, at  their  first  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
As  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  results  have  been  such  aatoaugjir  well 
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for  the  future.  In  the  various  portious  of  the  State  a  number  of  normal  classes 
have  been  in  successful  operation — three  at  Huutsville,  one  at  Portersvillo,  two  at  Tal- 
ladega, one  at  Montgomery,  one  at  Evergreen,  and  one  at  Mobile,  making  in  all  nine 
classes,  with  an  aggregated  number  of  three  hundred  young  men  and  women,  who,  after 
having  obtained  from  the  teacher  of  the  class  a  certiticate  of  competency  to  teach, 
have  [dedged  themselves  to  teach  for  two  yeai's  in  the  free  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Staie  Uttivenity. — By  the  constitution  of  the  State,  this  institution  of  learning, 
located  at  Tuscaloosa,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  who  in 
this  respect  act  as  "  regents  of  the  University  of  Ahibama.''  The  lirst  session  of  the 
board  of  regents  under  the  new  constitution  w;is  held  in  August,  1868.  By  act  of  the 
board  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  authorized  **  to  procee<l  to  Tusca- 
loosa and  to  procure  from  the  former  president,  or  the  jierson  having  them  in  charge, 
the  keys  of  the  university,  and  to  take  possession  of  said  university  and  all  property 
connected  therewith."  The  demand  to  give  up  the  keys  w^as  at  first  answered  by  are- 
fusal,  but  after  they  had  been  given  up  no  obstructions  whatever  were  met  with.  The 
new  university  building — substantial,  capacious,  and  beautiful — was  nearly  completed, 
while  the  professors'  houses  ajid  grounds  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  other  ijroperty 
of  the  university,  such  as  the  lands  of  the  campus,  a  common  waste.  Arrangements 
were  made  at  once  to  complete  the  new  building  and  provide  the  necessary  furniture 
for  the  rooms,  &c.,  and  to  repair  the  professora'  houses,  preparatory  for  opening  the 
univei*8it3"  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  By  authority  of  the  regents  an  exhibit 
of  the  linuneial  condition  of  the  university  was  also  obtained  from  its  fiscal  agent.  In  his 
hands  the  sum  of  ;§l,fiOO  was  found  to  the  credit  of  the  university.  We  give  here,  with- 
out any  comment,  as  the  numbers  will  speak  for  themselves,  an  outline  of  the  expentl- 
iture  of  the  old  authorities  after  the  conflagration  in  April,  18G5,  and  uj)  to  the  time 
the  regents  took  posession : 

Semi-annual  installment  for  August,  1865 $12, 000 

Semi-annual  installments  for  F'ebruary  and  August,  1866 24,  (K)l> 

Semi-annual  installments  for  February  and  August,  1867 24, 000 

Semi-annual  installment  for  February,  1868 12, 000 

State  loan  for  building 1 3U,0U0 

Tuscaloosa  Scientific  and  Art  Association 2, 000 

Total 104,  (KKt 


In  addition  to  this  sum  of  expenditure  upon  the  new  building,  the  old  board  of 
trustees  left  upon  our  hands,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  large  New  York  debt,  con- 
tracted by  tile  former  president  of  the  university  after  the  State  had  pretended  seces- 
sion from  the  Union,  for  materials  for  uniforms  for  cadets  in  the  university.  Ujider 
these  embarrassing  circumstances  a  corps  of  professors  was  selected  by  the  regents, 
and  the  university  opened  April  1,  181>S,  with  a  class  of  thirty  students.  The  number 
of  students  has  since  then  remained  about  the  same.  Part  of  the  New  York  debt  has 
been  paid,  but  in  order  to  pay  the  installments  of  the  building  loan  by  the  State  to  the 
univei-sity,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  legislature,  at  its  present  session,  either  donate 
the  building  loan  to  the  university  or  extend  the  time  of  payment.  The  former  would 
only  be  an  act  of  common  justice,  as  the  burning  of  the  building  in  18u,^)  was  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  secession,  and  as  during  the  war  the  university  had  become  a  mili- 
tary school,  in  which  officers  were  trained  to  fight  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  ha<l  so  handsomely  and  liberaily  endowrd  the  university. 

Medical  Colle^fe  of  Alabama. —Tina  college,  situated  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  was 
''chartered  in  the  year  181)0,  and  by  the  charter  made  the  nunlical  department  of  the 
University  of  Alhbama,  with  the  provision  that  in  the  contingency  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  corporation,  its  property  should  vest  in  the  university."  The  building  is  much  in 
want  of  ivpair,  and  the  apparatus,  which  has  been  sadly  neglected,  esp(;eially  in  the 
chemical  department,  needs  to  be  replenished.  It  is  thought  that  an  appropriation  of 
.^15,000,  made  at  once,  will  put  the  college  on  a  good  footing,  and  make  it  thereafter 
sell-sustaining.  When  the  building  was  erected,  the  State  made  the  liberal  d<matiou 
of  $50,000,  and  in  return  for  this  liberality,  the  laculty  pledged  themselves  to  educate 
thirty-three  needy  students,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  free  of  charge.  This  ]>ledge  is  still 
kejitup  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  esiK'cially  since  the  legislature,  in  18(>8, 
repealed  the  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies,  thus  cutting  oil'  the  only  income  of 
the  colh'ge,  it  will  soon  make  tht^  called-for  appropriation. 

Law  bclund  at  Montgomenj. — "The  law  school  at  Montgomery  was  incorporated  in 
1800,  and  made  the  law  de}»artment  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  continm*  at  tlie 
discretion  of  the  trustees."  The  charter  of  this  law  school  is  yet  in  force,  though  the 
exercises  of  the  school  are  at  this  time  suspended. 

Alabama  Instil  anon  for  live  Deaf  Dumb,  and  Blind. — Tlie  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is,  by  law,  treasurer  of  this  institution,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  report 
on  the  saline,  once  a  year.    The  progress  of  the  institution  has  been  most  satisfactory*. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  school  year  ending  July  1,  1869,  is  35, 
viz  :  *4}5  mutes  and  10  blind.  The  health  ot  the  inmates  has  been  good,  and  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  in  as  good  condition  as  the  limited  means  will  allow.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  statement : 

To  the  credit  of  tho  institution  at  the  date  of  last  report $3, 125  53 

Appropriation  for  18G9 8,000  00 

11, 125  53 


By  amount  of  warrants  October  6, 1868,  February  1,  1869,  April  6,  July  1, 

October4 ; $11,125  53 


In  order  to  place  the  institution  on  a  proper  footing,  and  afford  the  moans  of  educa- 
tion to  all  the  indigent  mute  and  blind  children  in  the  State,  an  appropriation  of 
(^15,000  will  be  necessary.  This  would  be  allowing  $12,(X)0  for  susteuance,  salaries,  &c., 
eiiabliug  the  authorities  to  admit,  support,  and  iustruct  40  pupils. 


8CHOOL  FINANCES. 


The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  free  public  school  service  for 
the  schola.stic  year  commencing  October  1,  186^,  and  ending  September  30,  18U9,  with 
the  several  sources  from  whence  received,  is  the  following,  according  to  exact  form  and 
fiicures  received  from  tho  auditor  of  state : 


•»' 


Balance  due  and  appropriated,  as  per  act  approved  October  10,  1868 $200, 000  00 

Amount  of  interest  on  $1,710,157  45,  at  8  per  cent 136, 812  59 

Amount  of  interest  on     $97,091  21,  at  8  percent 7,767  30 

Amount  of  interest  on  $669,086  80,  at  8  percent 53,626  94 

Amount  received  from  retail  licenses 26, 514  85 

Appropriations,  as  per  section  957,  Revised  Code 100, 000  00 

Total 524,621  68 


The  precise  amount  expended  for  the  public  school  service  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  stated,  but  is  given  below,  as  far  as  ascertained : 

Certified  on  reports  of  first  quarter $.53, 472  50 

Certified  on  reports  of  second  quarter 176, 180  43 

Certified  on  reports  of  third  quarter 154, 739  48 

Certified  on  reports  of  fourth  quarter 59, 8^50  9*3 

Normal  school  expenses 5, 371  85 

County  superintendents'  salaries 52, 662  00 

Total 502,156  19 


NUMBER  OF  CIIILDRKN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

As  yet  it  has  not  Ix'en  possible  oven  for  the  State  superintendent  to  give  complete 
and  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  fourth  report  as  agent  of 
the  P«'abodv  educational  fund,  estimates  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  ago  in 
the  State  at  336,000,  of  whom  160,000  are  in  the  public  schools. 

A  sjK'cial  correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Republican,  dated  Montgomery,  June  6, 1870, 
gives  the  following  statistical  items  :  **  In  Alabama,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  taught 
61,751  i)upils  in  1,91J3  schools.  This  year  there  have  been  taught  nearly  1()0,000  pupils 
iu  3,Ht>4  schools.  Eleven  years  ago  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State  wju? 
1?C»,348.  Ouo  year  ago  a  number  equaling  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  schools.  This 
is  what  might  be  called  the  lesson  of  the  decades.  It  contrasts  the  two  yeara  of  the 
free  schools  of  Alabama  with  the  two  years  most  saliently  opposed  to  them.  For  one 
main  element  of  this  progress,  we  nnist  contemplate  tho  present  educational  law  of  the 
State — a  law  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  among  the 
best  in  the  Uuiteil  States." 

From  the  fourth  report  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  from 
July  1,  1869,  to  January  19,  1870,  we  glean  the  following: 

"  The  school  commi&sionei"s  of  Mobile  made  the  following  communication :  '  All  the 
scholars  of  the  primary  grade,  which  embraced  tho  eutire  number  of  colored  children, 
were  taught  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  boaixl  to  take  another 
step  iu  advance  and  make  the  intermediate  grade  free.'  On  condition  that  tho  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  be  made  free,  $2,000  were  granted. 
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'^  A  similar  sum  was  panted  at  Selma.  In  this  city  the  citizens  had  raised  by  sob- 
scription  the  sum  of  $10;705,  instead  of  the  $4,000  to  which  they  stood  pledged ;  508 
pupils  were  educated,  costing  .about  $21  per  pupil  for  the  year;  whereas  the  same 
number  of  pupils,  educated  at  a  cost  of  $75  each— the  average  rate  of  tuition  before  the 
free  schools  were  ojMJued — would  have  cost  $1^,000,  thus  making  a  saving  of  $27,295  to 
the  city. 

"  In  Girard  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  granted.  There  are  iu  that  city  1,248  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Its  share  in  the  public  school  fiind  was  $1,488,  by  means  of  which 
five  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  461  pupils,  were  carried  on  for  a  few  mouths. 

'^  A  donation  of  $400  was  made  to  the  public  schools  of  Greensboro,  having  450  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  of  whom  175  attended  school. 

"  In  Hiiiitsville  and  vicinity  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  about  2,000,  three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  colored.  If  the  two  districts  of  the  city,  which  itself  covers  the  con- 
fines of  two  townships,  could  be  united,  as  the  people  desire,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  accepting  the  following  proposition, 
which  was  left  with  the  parties  concerned  for  their  consideration,  viz :  *  If  the  trustees 
of  the  public  schools  of  Huntsville,  or  the  city  government,  will  appropriate  $7,000  for 
the  support  of  said  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  500  white  children  and 
700  colored,  the  trustees  of  the  Peubody  educational  fund  will  pay  $<.,000  for  each  class 
of  schools,  making  the  whole  expenditure  not  less  than  $9,000.'  A  similar  proposition 
has  been  made  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  accepted. 

"To  Opelika,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens,  was  proftered  the  sum  of  $1,000, 
on  certain  specified  conditions,  and  arrangements  were  made  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  object.^' 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

(From  the  eighth  semi-annual  report  on  schools  for  freedmen,  July  1,  1869,  by  Rev.  J. 
W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  education,  Bureau  Refugees,  Freedmen  and 
Abandoned  Lands.) 

The  schools  in  Alabama  have  more  than  recovered  from  the  condition  last  reported — 
the  increase  during  the  year  having  been  13  schools,  'S^  teachers,  and  3,913  pux>ils;  and 
from  the  lowest  point  reached,  six  months  since,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  moro 
than  7,000  pupils.  The  entire  results  of  the  year  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  The  examinations  have  developed  wonderful  zeal  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  white  children  of  the  same 
age  and  opportunities. 

Incompetent  teaches. — Alabama  shares,  in  common  with  other  States,  the  want  of 
competent  teachers ;  and  a  number  of  cases  are  reported  whore  they  have  been  dis- 
missed for  utter  incompetency  and  immoral  character,  thereby  making  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school  a  necessity. 

Normal  classes. — The  educational  board  of  the  State  has  made  provision  for  the  organ- 
ization of  normal  classes  at  different  points  in  the  State.  These  have  been  well  patron- 
ized by  colored  youth,  though  as  yet  no  chiss  has  been  attended  by  white  pupils.  Hopen 
are  entertained  that  with  a  year  of  such  labor  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country 
will  be  supplied.  These  colored  teachers  go  into  the  remote  districts,  to  places  wher.^ 
white  teaciiers  cannot  be  sustained,  and  labor  with  most  marked  success. 

Bitter  feeling.— hi  business  relations  a  bitter  feeling  of  the  whites  toward  the  freed- 
men is  already  manifest,  with  occasional  outrages,  indeed;  but  that  a  material  and 
beneficial  change  has  taken  place  is  plain  to  every  one.  General  tranquillity  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  As  an  example  of  this  improved  state  of  public  sentiment, 
in  one  county  where  twelve  months  ago  human  life  was  considered  most  insecure,  now, 
(as  reported,)  "no  more  peaceable  community  can  anywhere  be  found." 

From  the  statistical  report  it  appears  that  there  were  on  July  1,  1869,  regularly  re- 
ported 80  day  and  night  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  5,531  pupils ;  39  Sabbath 
schools,  with 214  teachers  and  3,213  pupils;  making  a  total  of  119  schools,  322  teachers, 
and  8,744  pupils.  Irregularly  reported :  60  dav  and  night  schools,  with  75  teachers  and 
6,000  pupils;  10  Sabbath  schools,  with  30  teachers  and  2,fH)0  pupils;  making  a  total  of 
70  schools,  105  teachers,  and  8,000  pupils.  Grand  total,  189  schools,  427  teachers,  and 
16,744  pupils.  Of  the  regularly  reported  day  and  night  schools  six  are  graded ;  one  is 
a  high,  or  training  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  paying  tuition  is  62:^;  the  amount  paid,  $1,248  95— an  average 
of  a  trifle  more  than  $2  per  pupil.  This  report  of  tuition,  as  in  some  other  States,  is 
Incomplete,  teachers  in  many  cases  failing  to  report  the  whole  amount  paid. 

In  the  alphabet  there  are  1,149  pupils;  2,707  spell  and  read  easy  lessons |  and  1,628 
are  advanced  readers.  There  are  1,522  studying  geography;  2,616  arithmetic ;  and  554 
higher  branches.  The  average  attendance  is  4,357—78.7  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  numboi* 
enrolled. 

The  freedmen  sustained,  wholly,  or  in  part,  56  of  the  schools;  they  own  four  school 
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buildings.    The  bareau  furnished  68  buildings  for  educational  purposes.    The  total 
expenditure  reported  for  the  six  months  has  been  $4,187  45. 

Colored  teachers. — ^Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  Beecher,  superintendent  of  education, 
remarks  in  his  report : 

"Will  the  colored  race  make  good  teachers  t  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not.  Not  long  since  I  met  a  young  colored  man  teaching  in  Jaekson  County. 
Probably  the  whole  time  he  had  spent  as  a  scholar  would  not  exceed  twelve  months. 
His  former  instructor  assured  me  he  possessed  the  art  of  communicating  wiiat  he  knew 
better  than  any  person  he  had  ever  seen.  During  the  last  months  of  his  attending 
school  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  class,  and  for  the  last  three  months  has  had  a  school 
in  Madison  County.  So  general  is  the  satisfaction  given  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  go  into  another  county  the  coming  year,  bu^  insists 
on  his  remaining  where  he  is.  He  assured  me  this  was  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county,  and  that  the  statements  made  to  me  of  the  capacity  of  this  young  man  were 
'not  overdrawn.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  personally,  man)'  of  the 
schools  taught  by  colored  teachers,  but  the  reports  are  all  favorable,  and  I  feel  assureil 
they  are  the  ones  wo  must  look  to  for  the  future  education  of  their  race.'' 

Through  the  kindness  of  General  O.  O.  Howard  we  are  furnished  with  the  following 
later  statistics  of  the  I'reedmen's  schools  in  Alabama,  dated  January  1,  1870 : 

FREEDMEX'S  SCHOOLS  REGULARLY  AND  IRREGULARLY  REPORTED. 

Total  enrollment  in  day  and  night  schools 7, 110 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  regularly  reported  Sabbath  schools 1, 393 

Number  of  pupils  in  industrial  schools 50 

Total  enrollment  in  all  schools 8, 553 

Number  over  sixteen  years  of  age 16*2 

Number  aged  sixteen  and  under 1, 948 

Number  in  alphabet 351 

Number  writing 750 

Number  spelling  and  reading  easy  lessons 847 

Number  of  advanced  readers 901 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  day  and  night  schools 5, 000 

Table  of  statistical  details  of  schools  in  Alahamaj  by  oountieSj  for  1869. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Clol^d,  superintendent  of  public  instructiony  Montgomery, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Antaaga.. 

Baker 

Bold^vin  . . 
Barbour  .. 

Bibb 

Blount  . . . 
Bullock... 

Batler 

Calhoun  .. 
Chambers. 
Cherokee  . 
Choctaw .  - 

Clarke 

Cla  V 

Clebnme  . 

ColTe© 

Conecuh  . . 

Coot» 

Covin  t^ton 
Crenshaw. 

Dalto 

Dallaa  .... 
I>eK.ilb.. 
Elmure  . . . 
Eaoambia. 


Name. 


J.H.  Booth 

J.  M.  Cordcrie 

Dr.  8.  Mooro 

B  R  Ficlda 

Dr.  R.  R.  McPhcrson. 

T.  W.  Whito 

C.  J.  L.  Cuimingham  . 

W.Seawell 

John  B.  Williams 

Benjamin  L.  Dyer  . . . 

L.J.  Sauford 

W.J.Gjlmoro 

W.W.  Wil.Hon 

B.  J.  McCainc  

JamcH  M.  WijLTgins. . . 

Matthew  Miller 

William  P.Miller.... 

J.  W.  MeLenden 

J.  McLan^hlin 

J.  II.  Howard 

G.M.T.  Gibson 

J.  H.  Seara 

J.  K.  Ho};e 

J.  A.  MeCutcheon 

J.T.RFord 


Poat  office. 


PrattA-ille  . . 
Randolph .  . 

Mobile 

Etifaula 

Centreville . 
Blountsville 
Union  S 
Grcenviuo 
Jackftonville 
Chambers . . 

Centre 

Butler 

Grove  Hill  . 
Coleta 


Elba 

Evergreen  . 
Rock  ford . . . 
Andalusia  . 
Rntledj^e . . . 
Haw  Rldgo. 

Selma 

Port<»rsville 
Wetumpka. 
Pollard 


&» 


g 

a 


Cfi 


1, 


1, 


000  00 
bOO  00 
000  00 
700  00 
7C0  00 
395  00 
000  00 
5G2  50 
000  00 
(iOO  00 
GOO  00 
«K)  00 
800  00 
COO  00 
GOO  00 
G50  00 
GOO  00 
000  00 
437  50 
TJ3  33 
G75  00 
000  00 
300  00 
GOO  00 
600  00 


es 

i 
e 


$174 
244 
249 
599 
195 
378 
2&0 
2:>9 
249 
4c3 
308 
347 
172 
352 
283 
251 
183 
531 
48 

43;) 

eiG 

905 
114 
522 
134 


00 
00 
47 
00 
70 
00 
70 
50 
50 
10 
C5 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
GO 
58 


u 

X 

o 
u 

a 


00  48 


36 
14 
51 
44 
51 
50 
GO 
62 
50 
68 
Gl 
23 
37 
37 
37 
48 
49 
35 
32 
48 
P8 


00  I  34 
50  I  64 
75  I  16 


a 


a 


4,361 
3,011 
2,269 
9.976 
3.231 
4,193 
C,951 
5,  765 
5,153 
5,945 
5,196 
4,549 
2,  612 
3.918 
3,448 
3,049 
3,190 
5,417 
2,  273 
5,658 
6,007 
10, 9G3 
2,736 
5,  227 
1,461 


a 


5-  • 

a 


Q 

s 

o 

a 


^,333  70 

4,  699  90 

3,  754  96 
13, 169  92 

4, 577  20 

5,  426  60 
11,714  32 

7,  4et)  50 

6,  945  97 

7,  734  00 
6,  835  20 

6.  4-.J8  63 

4,  6:J4  97 

5,  301  60 
4,  737  60 
4, 308  80 
4.605  60 
7, 500  40 
3,  171  56 

7,  522  93 
7.  SKt  40 

IG,  788  47 
3,614  98 
7,  578  80 
2,361  89 
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Table  of  staiiatioal  details  of  schools  in  Alahama,  hj  countieSj  for  1869— Continued. 


County. 


Etowah 

Fayette 

Frauklin — 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson  ... 
Jefferson  . . 
Lauderdale 
Lawrence . . 

Lee 

Limestone  . 
Lowndes. . . 

MacoD 

Madison  . . . 
Marengo . . . 
Marion 


Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Handolph  — 

Iliissel 

Sauford 

Shelby 

St.Cbiir 


Sumter 

Talladega... 
Tallapoosa.. 
Tuscaloosa. . 

AValUcr 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Xame. 


J.  J.  Brasher 

James  Middleton 

Dr.  F.  H.Anderson 

E.R  Porter 

A.A. Smith 

M.H.Yerby 

G.P.Kincey 

Jesse  W.  Isi>ell 

J.  N.  Burkett 

William  R.  Chiaholm 

E.  S.  Masterson 

R  G.  Jones 

J.  B.  Lentz 

GtKirge  W.  Neeley  . . . 

J.  S.  Caldwell 

A.  W.  McCullough . . . 

M.  B.  Mattingley 

T.  B.  Nesniith 

F.  M.  Proctor 

G.  L.  Putnam 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cotter 

W.M  Loftin 

C.  C.  Nesmith 

J.  IL  S(>»H>d 

E.  F.  Bonchelle 

L.  G.  McLeudou 

CCEiiloo 

T.T.  Edmonds 

M.  W.Morton 

J.  W.  Jones 

W.P.  Lovett 

Robert  Bi-adshaw 

J.  G.  Chaudron 

C.  Corprew 

H.  S,  Whitfield 

J.L.  Gilder 

T.J.King 

C.C.Colton 

W.H.Hydo 


Post  office. 


Gadsden 

Fayette 

Russellville 

Geneva 

Eutaw 

Greensboro 

Abbeville 

Larkinsville 

Oak  Ridge 

Florence 

Moulton 

Opelika 

Athens 

Hayneville 

Tuskegee 

Unntsville 

Demopolis 

Pikeville 

Guntersvillo  . . . 

Mobile 

Monroeville 

Montgomery  .  - . 

Somerville 

Marion 

Carrollton 

Troy 

Woe<lowee 

Columbus,  Ga  . . 

Vernon 

Columbiana 

Branchville 

Livingston 

Talladega 

DadevilTo 

Tu.Hcaloosa 

Eldridge 


OS 

a 

a 
5 


a 

CO 


Camden  . 
Houston. 


$600  00 

500  00 

1,  4  0  00 

421  87 

1,500  03 

500  CO 

COO  00 

8U0  00 

500  00 

700  00 

900  00 

600  00 

540  00 

1,500  00 

1.000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

610  00 

2, 000  1 0 

f  22  50 

2,000  00 

COO  00 

1, 1-25  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  CO 

920  00 

400  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

CO  CO 

eoo  00 

400  00 

500  00 

1,  270  00 

550  00 


3 


t224  01 
222  00 
4.'>4  0  t 
114  00 
156  00 
335  00 
322  00 
8:«  83 

394  40 
498  00 
G03  60 
384  00 
511  10 
388  50 
342  00 
498  00 
1C4  00 
2G9  00 
370  00 
4-25  54 
262  10 
363  01 

395  13 
375  00 
462  00 
587  00 
367  0  > 
244  00 
358  0) 
2-«  00 
228  CO 
397  00 
255  00 
404  00 
3C2  00 
222  00 

76  00 
447  50 
426  80 


o 
c 


3 
C 

a 


44 

50 

73 

19 

40 

40 

60 

53 

58 

50 

66 

52 

42 

59 

43 

t<8 

59 

52 

43 

40 

48 

85 

72 

62 

45 

69 

48 

4) 

39 

02 

37 

51 

68 

63 

93 

42 

12 

70 

29 


o 


"A 


3,437 
3,164 
7,691 
l.OTO 
5, 2:» 
4.327 
5, 913 
7,635 
5,490 
5,961 
5, 817 
7,270 
4.068 
8,468 

5,  885 
9,935 
8,488 
3, 077 
4.392 

18,877 
3,498 

14.068 
4,295 
9,230 
7. 092 

6,  8i<l 
4.878 
7,084 
4,  686 

4,  528 
3,  7'>2 

5,  878 
6,147 
8. 224 

7,  569 
3.  570 
1,  ICkJ 
8,540 
1,727 


s 
o 


^1 
o  a 

■♦* 

S 

O 

s 

< 


e4, 724  40 

4.  324  02 
lt\  687  99 
1,737  r 
9,168  8^ 
G,  4-29  49 
7,  768  07 

10,  459  89 
7,088  00 

7,  877  20 
9. 171  71 
9, 524  00 
7,822  95 

1 1.  339  24 

8,  444  56 
15,036  77 
13,489  06 

4,  192  40 

5,  880  40 
24.  652  40 

5,580  30 
19,396  36 

5,996  40 
13, 046  13 
10,637  37 

9, 259  20 

6,  453  (ill 
10, 166  56 

6, 023  20 
6.  'ZX\  00 
5,066  40 

12,4  9  17 
8,  .575  24 

10.  468  80 

10,312  17 
4,684  00 
1,895  60 

11,947  27 
2,622  40 


ARKANSAS. 

The  State  boaid  of  education  consists  of  the  State  superintendent  and  ten  district 
BUperint'eudonts. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school  fund  consists  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  returned  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
is  180,000,  of  whom  137,000  are  white  and  40,300  colored.  About  100,000  have  beeu  con- 
nected with  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

There  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  from  the  State  treasury*,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  the  sum  of  $377,919  94.  The  returns  inmle  to  the  superintendent  do 
not  show  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  ;B'^00,000. 

From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  a  want  of  funds,  general 
apathy  in  regard  to  education,  and  even  hostility  in  some  sections  toward  a  free  school 
system,  have  retarded  very  much  the  accomplishment  of  efficient  work.    The  only  official 

Jirinted  report,  received  is  that  from  the  circuit  superintendent  of  Little  Kiver  antl 
Sevier  Counties,  from  which  it  api)ear8  that  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  those  counties  to  sustain  free  schools;  and  that  thirty-seven 
were  taught  during  the  year  1839,  four  of  which  were  colored,  in  Sevier  County ;  and 
nine  in  Little  River  County,  two  of  which  were  colored. 

A  new  deaf-mute  institute,  located  at  Little  Rock,  is  in  successful  operation,  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  building  is  a  commodious  brick,  situated  upon  land 
donated  by  the  State.  Twenty-live  pupils  are  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
institute,  which  ia  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  appoint  teachers  and  all  sub- 
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ordinato  officers.  A  matron  has  charge  of  the  prls  when  not  in  school,  their  clothing, 
&c.    A  physician  visits  the  school  twice  a  week,  regularly. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  afforded  aid  to  the  free  schools  in  fourteen  towns  of  the  State, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $i),:iOO.  From  the  report  of  Dr.  Scaps  it  appears  thai 
the  free  school  system  is  attracting  notice  and  meeting  with  favor  from  the  peoi)le. 
Every  county  town  has  now  quite  a  good  school,  while  before  the  efforts  of  the  agent, 
many  were  without  any  school. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  the  State  superintendent,  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  he 
says:  ** School  prosiMJcts  are  brightening  every  day  in  Arkansas.'' 

Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  auperintendent public  instructionf  Little  Rock. 

CIIICUIT  8UPERINTEXDENT8. 


Judicial  district. 

Name. 

• 

Post  office. 

First 

M.  R.  Wvirant 

Helena. 

Second 

E.  R.  Kniijht 1 

Madison. 

Third 

W.  H.  Gilliim 

Bates  ville. 

Fourth 

W.  H.  H.  Clavton 

Huutsville. 

Fifth 

E.  E.  Henderson 

Fayetteville. 

Sixth 

W  A.  Stewart 

Russellville. 

Seventh    - 

F.  M.  Chrisman 

Little  Rock. 

Eiffhth 

D.  C.  Casev ^ 

Arkudelphia. 
Camden. 

Ninth 

H.  A.  Miller 

Tenth 

J.  H.  Hutchincrson 

South  Bend. 

Citv  sunerintoiident 

Allen  B.  Sunmou 

Fort  Smith. 

Citv  suDeriutendent. ...... .. 

N.  P.  Gates 

Little  Rock. 

CAIilFORHTIA. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  California,  re- 
ports tlie  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in  1869  as  1,144 ;  numl)er  of  schools, 
1,*^^;  number  of  teachers,  1,G87;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  73,754  ;.  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  56,715 ;  value  of  school  property,  $;i,706,304  46.  The  increase  since  1867 
is  as  follows :  In  nunil>cr  of  districts,  163  ;  number  of  schools,  157  ;  number  of  pnpils, 
12,527  ;  average  number  of  pupils,  11,078 ;  value  of  school  property,  $1,003,000  54.  The 
foUowiug  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  school  statistics  : 

In  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen 112, 743 

Mongolian  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 425 

In  public  schools 67, 834 

Mongolian  in  schools 34 

Number  enrolled,  all  ages 73, 754 

Attending  private  schools 16, 273 

Nut  in  any  school 25, 464 

Average  daily  attendance 49, 802 

RECEIPTS. 

From  St4ite  fund $290,796  71 

Yrom  county  taxes 397,491  40 

From  citv  taxes 449,738  43 

From  district  taxes dS.mS  40 

From  miscellaneous  source^s 44, 841  07 

From  rate  bills  and  subscription 66, 531  65 

Total 61,492,979  89 

EXPENDITUrES. 

Teachers' wage« $873,814  07 

Sites,  buildings,  &c 20.'>,76'3  95 

School  libmries 20,415  76 

School  apparatus 4, 915  83 

Contingent  expenses 179, 407  1 1 

County  jnstituteji 1, 705  93 

County  boanl  of  examiuiitiou 3, 034  OC 

Postage,  binding  books,  &c 1,  4G5  87 

Total .$l,290,.''>e5  52 
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VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Lots,  houses,  furniture ^ $2,706,304  5f» 

School  libraries ^ 57, 895  77 

School  apparatus 32,504  89 

Total $2,796,705  12 


In  1849  a  permanent  school  fund  was  established  for  the  State  of  California,  from  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  new  States,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  proviso  that  the  legislature 
appropriate  the  revenue  to  other  purposes,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  State  i*equire  it. 
One  of  the  chief  opposers  of  this  proviso  was  Mr.  Semple,  of  Sonoma.  The  proviso 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17. 

The  first  free  public  school  in  the  State  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  in  1849,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  and  in  1850  was  recognized  by  the  city  comicil,  in  the  following  t«rms: 

**Be  it  ordained  by  the  common  council  of  San  FranciscOj  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  net  it  shall  be  the  duty^  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  council 
as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  chapel." 

Said  school  was  to  be  free  to  all  children  whose  parents  should  obtain  an  order  for 
their  attendance  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education. 

In  1851  the  bill  concerning  public  schools  passed  the  legislature,  providing  for  the 
survey  of  school  lands,  the  apportionment  of  tne  State  fund,  defining  the  dutieii  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  providing  for  a  superintending  school  committee, 
and  also  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  among  religious  aud  sectarian  school^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  schools.  Under  this  law  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  same  year  of  its  passage,  hastened  to  adopt  her  first  school  ordinance, 
made  provision  for  a  city  board,  elected  superintendent,  &c.,  and  in  the  same  year  two 
schools  were  organized. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1852,  the  school  law  was  revised  and  ren- 
dered more  complete. 

The  first  State  report  was  issued  in  1851,  by  Hon.  John  G.  Marvin,  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Mr.  Marvin  donated  to  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  f  1,456 ; 
the  first  and  last  bequest  which  the  State  school  fund  ever  received. 

The  first  State  teachers'  convention,  called  by  Superintendent  Hubbs,  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  1854,  and  had  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred  teachers. 

The  first  State  institute,  called  by  Superintendent  Moulder,  met  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1861,  an  appropriation  of  ^3,000  having  been  made  the  previous  year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  State  institutes.  At  this  institute  a  petition  to  the  State  legislature  was  pre- 
pared, praying  for  a  levy  of  a  special  State  tax  for  school  purposes  of  half  a  mill  on  the 
dollar,  which  was  subsequently  signed  by  more  than  six  thousand  voters.  Measures 
were  also  taken  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  California  Teacher,  a  State  educa- 
tional journal,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  July  following.  The  journal 
is  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school  being  associate  editor.  Contributing  editors  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years ;  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  a  system 
of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  for  three  months  in 
the  year ;  for  neglect  of  which  the  district  is  to  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of 
the  public  fund. 

The  legislature  has  created  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  the  city 
superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  of 
Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin,  and  two  professional  teachers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  approved. by  the  board. 

The  superintendent  visits  and  superintends  the  schools  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  apportions  the  public  money  to  the  districts,  cities,  and  counties,  aud 
makes  to  the  legislature,  biennially,  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
administration  of  the  school  system. 

There  is  a  county  superintendent  elected  for  two  years,  who  has  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  and  acts  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  board 
of  education  and  State  superintendent  and  the  districts.  He  reports  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent.  Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town  constitutes  a  school 
district ;  but  the  board  of  supervisors  has  power  to  make  smaller  districts. 

Every  district,  by  its  clerk,  or  by  a  census  marshal,  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
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enameration  of  all  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  specify  and  report  sep- 
arately, white,  negro,  and  Indian  children,  under  the  guardiansnip  of  white  persons, 
between  the  a^s  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  snch  chil- 
dren, and  naming  their  guardians. 

Children  of  African,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose  education  can  be  provided 
for  in  no  other  way,  may  be  permitted,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  trustees,  to  atteod 
schools  for  white  cmldren,  in  case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no 
objection. 

Upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  colored,  Indian,  oi 
Mongolian  children  to  any  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  education,  a  separate  school 
shallbe  established  for  their  education. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  required  to  subscribe  for,  and  be  one  of 
the  editors  of,  a  monthly  journal,  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education,  a  copy  of 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  every  county  and  city  superintendent,  district  clerk,  and  school 
library. 

The  granting  of  State  certificates  to  teachers  is  intrusted  to  a  State  board  of  exami- 
nation, composed  of  the  sux)erintendent  of  public  instructiou,  and  four  professional 
teachers,  with  power  to  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  four  or  six  years,  or  for  life. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  teacher's  institute,  in  September  of  this  year,  composed 
of  about  six  hundred  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
"  That  inasmuch  as  the  various  county  boards  of  examination  are  composed  of  persons 
of  many  difierent  degrees  of  qualification,  or  no  degree,  in  some  instances,  ana  there- 
fore form  no  standard,  or  data,  from  which  the  State  board  can  judge  of  their  work, 
the  granting  of  State  certificates  on  county  examinations,  or  on  no  examinations, 
should  be  discontinued.'' 

The  schools  are  supported — 1,  by  a  State  school  tax  of  8  cents,  ad  valorem,  upon  each 
$100  of  valuation ;  2,  by  a  county  tax,  which  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
valuation,  nor  be  less  than  $3  for  every  child  in  the  county,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  3,  by  a  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  inhabitants,  at  an  election  called 
for  such  pui*p(>8e,  the  amount  not  to  exceed,  annually,  35  cents  on  a  dollar,  for  building 
purposes,  and  15  cents  for  school  purposes;  4,  by  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  common  school  fund.  But  no  district  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
fund  unless  the  teachers  employed  hold  legal  certificates,  in  full  force,  and  unless,  also, 
a  free  public  school  has  been  maintained  during  three  mouths  of  the  next  preceding 
year. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  may  l>e  granted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  congressional  grant  of  500,000  acres  to  aU 
new  States,  all  escheats,  and  all  percentages  on  the  sale  of  lands,  together  with  the 
rents  of  unsold  lands. 

STATE  NORMAI,  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  p-eatly  in  need,  of  new  buildings,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the 
board  of  education  beiug  now  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  its  requirements.  Twenty- 
five  counties  in  the  State  are  represented.  The  principal  is  Rev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A.  M. 
The  time  for  completing  the  normal  course  is  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms 
of  five  months.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $25  to  $35  per  mouth.  Pupils  must 
furnish  their  own  text  books.  There  is  a  normal  training  school  under  the  control  of 
Miss  M.  Lewis,  with  nearly  200  pupils.  The  numl>er  of  pupils  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment from  July,  1868,  to  January,  1870,  was  188,  of  whom  166  were  ladies  and  22  gen- 
tlemen. The  law  provides  that  graduates  of  the  normal  school  shall  receive  State  cer- 
tificates of  a  ^rade  to  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  examination.  Under  this 
provision  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, some  receiving  diplomas,  some  fii*8t  grade,  and  others  second  or  third  grade  cer- 
tificates. Five  members  of  a  {graduating  class,  having  taught  previously,  received 
State  educ4itional  diplomas,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  as  principals  of  grammar 
schools.  Six  members  of  the  class,  whose  standing  was  80  per  cent.,  received  first  grade 
certificates.  Eleven  received  second  grade,  and  nine,  whose  standing  was  from  70  to 
75  per  cent.,  received  only  third  grade  certificates,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  only 
in  primary  schools. 

The  percentage  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  standing  in  recitation  records  during  the  term,  the  report  of  success  in  the 
training  school,  and  the  result  of  the  within  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  location  of  the  State  normal  school  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  much  discussion, 
hut  it  was  at  length  fixed  at  San  Jos^,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
advantages  of  San  Jos6  as  the  proper  location  of  the  school  are  its  unsurpassed  climate, 
its  accessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  hos- 
pitality of 'the  citizens. 
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COSMOPOLITAN,  EVENING,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  cosmopolitan  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  been  remarkably  successfhl. 
Scarcely  any  feature  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is  more  popular.  Not  only  are 
their  advantages  sought  by  our  foreign-born  citizens,  but  there  is  an  eager  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  our  native-boni  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afifonled  by  these  schools  to  give  their  children  some  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages.  They  have  been  organized  and  conducted  on 
such  nrinciples  as  to  obviate  any  coullict  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  public 
school  system,  that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
elements  of  an  English  education.  The  success  and  obvious  beuehts  of  these  schools 
have  led  to  the  organization  of  similar  schools  in  Sacramento. 

The  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  reported  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
being  sought  by  adults,  whose  early  education  was  neglected,  and  by  boys  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day  for  their  living. 

The  industrial  school  of  the  State  is  report'Cd  in  a  very  unfavorable  condition.  '^A 
bad  system  has  been  badly  administerea.  Its  name  is  a  misnomer;  it  is  more  of  n 
prison  than  a  school.  It  has  been  conducted  on  the  prison  system,  without  many  of 
the  restraints  and  safeguards  which  by  law  and  usage  are  thrown  around  the  manage- 
ment of  regular  jails  and  penitentiaries.''  So  great  has  been  the  maladministration  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  institution  that  the  feeling  prevails  that  it  should  either  be  reformed 
or  abolished. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  for  the  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  neglected, 
orphaned,  and  vicious  boys  is  so  great  that,  instead  of  abolishing  it,  it  should  be  re- 
formed thoroughly,  endowed  liberally,  and  officered  wisely.  "  Let  the  family  system 
be  substituted  for  the  prison  system.  Moral  results  can  be  eflected  only  by  moral 
agencies.  Dungeons,  solitary  confinement  in  dark,  damp,  and  cold  cells,  grated  windows 
and  high  walls  may  be  tolerated  a  while  longer  in  State  prisons,  but  m  a  school  for 
children — little  children — they  are  monstrous!" 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  Dl^MB,  AND  BUND. 

An  act  reorganizing  this  institution,  passed  in  1866,  made  it  a  feature  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  located  about  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Oakland, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  a<l.joiuing  the  grounds  of  the  State  University. 
The  site  comprises  130  acres,  of  which  50  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  while  the 
remainder  is  hill  land,  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  outlook,  in  varied  beauty 
and  extent,  is  unsurpassed.  The  edifice  is  in  semi-Gothic  style,  and  built  of  a  rough, 
blue  stone,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  frontage  is  102  feet,  be- 
side the  lavatories,  which  extend  30  feet  further  on  each  corner,  making  a  total  fnmt- 
age  of  264  feet.  The  depth  is  148  feet,  with  kitchen  and  laundry  building,  50  feet 
square,  in  the  rear.  The  internal  arrangements  seem  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  experi- 
ence could  make  them.  Other  institutions  unite  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  but 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  world  planned  with  special  reference  te  keeping  the  two  classes  together.  The 
institution  will  accommodate  comfortably  150  pupils,  together  with  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  employes.  There  have  been  under  ihstructiou  during  the  last  two  years  92 
pupils.  At  present  the  number  is  74,  of  whom  48  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  26  are  blind. 
Being  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  California,  its  benefits  are  free  to  all  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  of 
sound  mind  and  body  and  residents  of  the  State. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  University  College,  popularly  known  as  the  City  College,  from  its  location  in  the 
heart  of  S<in  Francisco,  was  founded  in  1659,  and  incorporated  in  1863,  and  the  prop- 
erty placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  amoug  whom  may  be  named  the  honorable  mayor, 
Thomas  H.  Selby,  president  of  the  board,  and  Governor  Haight,  through  whose  efforts 
mainly  a  very  valuable  tract  for  university  purposes,  five  miles  from  the  plaza,  was 
secured.  The  present  number  of  pupils  isKiO,  of  whom  57  are  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. The  buildings  are  large  and  provided  with  well  lighted  and  ventilated  study 
halls,  and  with  ample  illustrative  apparatus.  The  college  was  founded  by  the  Hev. 
George  Burrowes,  who,  after  five  years,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  charge  of  it,  and 
since  1865  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Itev.  P.  V.  Veeder,  A.  M. 

STATE   UNIVERSITY. 

An  act  creating  and  organizing  the  State  University  of  California  became  a  law  in 
March  1868.  The  governor  of  the  State,  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  x^resideut  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
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and  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  San  Francisco,  are  ex  officio  members  of 
the  board  of  regents,  the  governor  being  president.  The  site  of  the  university  i^  at 
Berkeley,  four  miles  north  of  Oakland,  and  directly  facing  the  Golden  Gate,  upon  the 
160  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  College  of  California,  which  has  been  laid  out  iii 
handsome  style,  with  drives,  avenues,  walks,  and  ornamental  trees.  The  board  of  re- 
gents appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
Until  the  buildings  at  Berkeley  is  completed,  the  university  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  building  belonging  to  the  College  of  California  and  in  the  Brayton  building  close 
at  hand,  both  situated  near  the  centre  of  Oakland.  About  fifty  students  have  entered 
to  dat-e,  distributed  among  the  various  colleges,  most  of  them,  however,  in  the  College 
of  Letters.  The  dormitory  system  being  forbidden  by  the  organic  act,  the  students 
find  homes  in  the  boarding-houses  and  private  families  of  Oakland.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  regents,  it  was  unanimously 

**  R€9olvedy  That  young  ladies  be  admitted  into  the  university  on  equal  terms,  in  all 
respects,  with  young  men." 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  in  1851,  by  the  Rev.  John  Nobile ;  incorporated  in  1855.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is 
about  200. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC,   (METHODIST  EPISCOPAL.) 

Situated  at  Santa  Clara ;  incorporated  1851.  Numljcr  of  professors  and  teachers, 
8;  whole  number  of  students  in  1868  and  1869,  164.  Thirty-four  young  gentlemen  have 
graduated,  twenty  of  whom  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  fourt-eeu  that  of  B.  S. 
Seventeen  young  ladies  have  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  S.  Eight  gentlemen 
have  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course.  Yearly  expense  per  pupil,  $320.  Sessions 
begin  about  the  first  of  January  and  first  of  August.    T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D.,  president. 

ST.   MARY^S  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  old  Mission  road,  about  five  miles  from  the  city 
hall.  It  is  a  fine  brick  building  and  will  accommodate  about  200  students.  Study 
rooms,  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  are  convenient  and  well  ventilated.  Was  ox)ened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  1863,  and  the  same  year  their  number  had  reached  up- 
ward of  200.  It  is  now  over  200.  It  is  in  the  charge  of  ge|itlemen  belonging  to  a 
society  called  "  The  Christian  Brothers,"  whose  numbers  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  education. 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Vacaville,  Solano  County  ;  organized  in  1861 ;  president,  J.  R.  Thomas. 
The  numberof  students  210;  value  of  buildings,  about  $25,000.  Institution  in  all  re- 
spects prosperous. 

ST.  VINCENT^S  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Los  Angeles ;  organized  1867 ;  incorporated  1869 ;  president,  Rev.  James 
McGiU.    Average  number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  50. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Benicia,  Solano  County ;  it  is  a  missionary  college,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  organized,  1868.  Consists  of  three  departments  of 
learning ;  a  theological,  literary,  and  grammar  school  departments  for  boys.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  young  ladies'  seminary  with  its  own  faculty  and  a  distinct  location. 
There  are  86  students,  six  of  whom  are  for  the  ministry. 

LAUREL  HALL  BOABDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Is  located  at  San  Mateo;  organized,  1864  ;  principal,  Miss  L.  H.  Buckmaster;  num- 
ber of  ])upil.s  64.  The  grounds  include  27  acres.  Building  is  commodious.  A  large 
gymnasium  has  recently  been  erected,  in  which  pupils  will  receive  physical  training 
under  careful  supervision. 

SAN  RAFAEL  COLLEGE. 

In  Marin  County ;  principal,  Alfred  Bates,  late  of  the  University  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  opened  1869.  The  course  of  study  comprises  two  departments,  classical  and 
modem.  The  classical  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English  and  French. 
The  modern,  includes  a  thorough  business  education. 
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ST.  IQNATIUS  COLLEGE. 

Located  in  Sau  Francisco ;  opened  for  students  1855;  incorporated  1859;  president. 
Rev.  7.  Bayma;  number  of  pupils,  410. 

UNIVEKSITY  SCHOOL. 

Situated  in  Sau  Francisco.  Founded  about  five  years  ago  by  its  present  principal, 
Mr.  George  Bates,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
pare students  for  a  university  career,  as  well  as  to  give  a  thorough  commercial  educa- 
tion.   Number  of  pupils  about  50. 

UNION  COIJLEOE. 

At  San  Francisco ;  established  186*2.  Is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Townsend 
Huddart.    Number  of  pupils  90 ;  assistant  teachers  and  professors  10. 

SONOMA  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Sonoma  in  1858;  Rev.  W.  N.  Cunningham,  A.  M., president;  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Cunningham,  vice  principal.  Number  of  pupils  30,  including  both  males  and  females. 
The  budding  is  of  concrete,  with  large,  airy  rooms.  Locality  unsurpassed  for  health- 
fulness  and  beauty  of  scenery. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Sixteenth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1869,  Hon.  James  Denman,  superintendent.) 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  districts  for  school  supervision.  It  contains  forty-four 
schools ;  two  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  ^rls ;  nine  grammar  schools,  three 
for  each  sex  and  three  in  common  ;  three  mixed  scnools ;  twenty-seven  primary,  and 
three  evening  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  326.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  six  and  fifteen  years— the  legal  age  to  attend  school — is 
23,905;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  is 
19,885 ;  and  the  average  number  belonging,  14,134 ;  giving  an  attendance  of  83  per 
cent,  of  all  pupils  enrolled,  and  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging.  The 
number  of  new  pupils  enr(ylled  who  have  not  before  attended  pubkc  schools  is  6,246, 
an  increase  of  530  over  last  year. 

Increase  for 
the  year. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  the  city  under  fifteen 

years  of  age  was 41,488                  1,760 

Mongolian,  under  fifteen  years  of  age 48 

Negro  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 186 

In£an  chiUlren  between  five  and  fifteen  years 15 

White  chiUlren  between  five  and  fifteen  years 25, 584 

Census,  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 25, 785                  2, 399 

Number  enrolled  in  schools  during  year 19, 885                  2, 4.59 

Average  number  belonging 14,134                   1,453 

Average  daily  attendance 13,113                  1,222 

Number  not  attending  any  school 5, 468 

Averaj^e  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher: 

High  schools 25 

Grammar  schools 40 

Primary  schools 56 

Total  in  evening  schools  during  the  year 756 

Average  attendance 336 

Average  n  umber  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 42 

Expenditures  for  the  year $400,842  22          $24,440  49 

Valuation  of  city  proi>erty 95,000,000  00    10,000,000  00 

Revenue  raised  by  the  city 2,657.946  08          2;«',844  77 

Total  income  of  school  department 459, 853  70          119, 897  00 

Percentage  of  the  income  on  whole  amount  of  city 

revenue .17f\r 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  school-houses  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
board  of  education  within  the  last  three  years,  yet  the  department  is  now  obliged  to 
rent  unfit  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  3,235  children,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $15,000. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  in  low  basements  of  churches,  and  are  so  dark,  cold,  and  damp 
as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  prison  cells.  There  is,  therefore,  an  immediate  necessity  of 
erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  city.    Superior  accom- 
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niodations  conld  be  provided,  at  far  less  expense  in  interest  on  the  capital  expended, 
than  is  now  paid  for  inferior  rented  buildings. 

Of  the  5,468  children  in  the  city  who  are  not  attending  any  school,  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  at  least  2,500  have  at  some  time  attended  school,  and  received  a  fair  business 
education.  But  even  deducting  this  number  from  those  not  attending  school,  there 
arc  still  2,968  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives.  So  great  has  become  the  crowd 
of  young  lads  prowling  around  the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  future  welfare  of  society :  What  shall  be  done  to  check  this  frightful  tide 
of  depravity  which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so  many  noble  youth,  and 
bli*3ting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  t  It  is  an  evil  which  calls  loudly 
for  some  potent  and  instant  remedy.  Truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  Boston  and  other 
eastern  cities  should  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

From  the  last  truant  officers'  report  it  is  found  **  that  197  truants  have  been  induced 
to  return  to  their  school,  and  seven  who  proved  incorrigible  have  been  sent  to  the 
industrial  school  for  reformation."  The  knowledge  that  a  proper  officer  is  continually 
searching  the  city  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts  a  salutary  iufluence  in  de- 
terring truancy.  But  the  most  efficient  officers  can  accomplish  but  little  toward 
effecting  a  permanent  reform  unless  wise  laws  are  enacted,  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  truancy  and  vagrancy  as  crimes. 

Greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  evening  schools  during  the  last  year  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  attendance,  and  renewed  interest ; 
with  most  examplary  order  and  decorum  and  hard  study  in  the  school  room,  where 
may  be  seen  large  classes  of  young  men,  and  even  old  persons,  trying  for  the  first  time 
to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

During  the  year  a  commercial  evening  class  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  thorough  business  and  commercial  education  to  a  large  class  of  young  men  who  are 
engaged  during  the  day,  or  are  uoable  to  pay  the  tuition  charged  at  commercial  col- 
leges. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  proved  a  failure.  The  board 
of  education  therefore  opened  an  evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  success- 
ful. The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277 ;  average  daily  attendance,  29^. 
The  school  is  doing  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  taxes  in  San  Francisco. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  colored  school  during  the  year  was  91, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25|^. 

THE  CO-EDUCATIOX  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  second  biennial  report  for  the  years  1866-*67,  Hon.  John  Swett,  superintendent, 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  tar  from  beiug 
injurious  to  either  sex,  exerts  a  mutually  beneficial  influence ;  a  belief  "  based  ux)on 
many  years*  experience  in  public  school  teaching,  on  an  extended  observation  of  schools, 
and  on  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  educators. 

•*  The  school-houses  in  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  separate  yards  and  play- 
grounds, on  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  The  boys  and  girls  enter  the  school-room 
by  separate  doors.  In  the  school-room  they  meet  at  hours  of  intermission  as  well  as  of 
study,  oulj'  under  the  Bye  of  the  tesvcher.  The  only  opportunity  of  meeting  when  not 
under  the  observation  of  the  teacher,  is  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  If  the  mere 
sight  of  a  boy  is  dangerous  to  innocence,  then  our  girls  should  be  sent  off"  to  convents, 
where  they  may  ^ow  up  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  boys.  If  a  pretty 
face  and  an  occasional  salutation  of  "good  morning'*'  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  heads  of 
our  boys,  then  protect  them  by  all  means  from  such  witchery. 

**The  charge  of  positive  immorality,  both  in  thought  and  act,  is  frequently  brought 
against  the  public  schools  by  their  open  enemies,  and  not  uufretiuently  by  moral  re- 
formers who  profess  to  be  friendly.  There  are  sumo  who  have  no  faith  in  the  purity 
of  youth  in  either  sex ;  they  believe  in  total  depravity  to  the  letter.  They  look  upon 
all  associations  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of  men  and  women,  as  merely  animal  instinct  of 
the  ba«er  kind.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  with  these  Pecksniffian  morality-men,  who 
turn  up  their  eyes  in  holy  horror  at  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
public  schools  in  particular.  Impure-minded  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found  in  schools, 
as  well  as  impure-minded  men  and  women  in  society  j  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

**  That  the  tendency  of  educating  boys  and  girls  together  is  to  excite  improper  and 
impure  thoughts,  I  deny.  That  the  standard  ot  morality  and  propriety  is  lower  than 
in  schools  where  the  sexes  are  separated,  I  also  deny.  ♦  •  *  »  *  The  presence  of 
giris  in  a  school-room  throws  a  strong  restraining  and  refining  influence  over  boys. 
They  arc  more  attentive  to  personal  appearance  and  neatness  ot  dress ;  they  are  more 
refined  in  manner  and  careful  in  speech;  they  have  higher  feelings  of  honor  and  man- 
liness ;  they  stand  in  wholesome  dread  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  girls,  which  frowns 
lown  meanness,  and  profanity,  and  vulgarity.    Boys  have  quite  as  high  feelings  of 
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honor  qa  men.    The  restraining  inflnence  of  girls  over  boys  is  the  same  as  that  of 
women  over  men.  ##»»#»*«^» 

"  I  believe  that  girls  educated  with  boys  will  grow  np  into  womanhood  with  stronger, 
purer,  nobler,  better-developed  characters  than  if  trained  in  seclusion.  They  will  be 
better  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for  themselves.  Nowhere  can  they  form  better 
ideas  of  true  manhood  thau  in  the  public  schools,  where  ambitious  and  manly  boys 
are  their  associates,  where  mind  is  made  the  standard  of  position,  and  where  true  merit 
commands  respect  and  admiration.  Girls  are  stimulated  to  greater  mental  efforts  by 
the  presence  of  able  and  ambitious  boys.  The  surest  way  to  produce  romantically -flis- 
eased  imaginations  and  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  female  character,  is  to  shut  out  girls 
from  the  society  of  boys,  aud  to  exclude  young  ladies  from  the  society  of  young  men. 
It  is  a  fact  which  young  ladies  themselves  admit,  that  in  schools  for  young  la<lies  ex- 
clusively, there  is  more  talk  about  the  other  sex  than  in  institutions  where  both  sexes 
are  educated  together. 

"  Education  consists  in  the  development  of  character,  more  than  in  the  study  of  text 
books.  1  believe  in  tlirowing  around  boys  every  retining,  restraining,  and  humanizing 
influence;  in  educating  them  to  regard  the  female  character  as  something  pure  and 
holy ;  in  training  them  to  reverence  womanhood.  I  believe  in  teaching  girls  to  respect 
manliness  and  manhood.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  in  a  well-regulated  school, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  mutually  educate  each  other  f 

"  The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  American  common- 
school  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European  system  of  national  schools.  Every- 
where in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  together  in  the  public  schools.  What  is  the  result?  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  in  France,  where  the  boys  aud  girls  are  carefully  educateil  apart,  the  standard  of 
morality  is  higher  than  with  us  ?  Are  wives  and  daughters  purer  and  truer  f  Is 
woman  more  respected  than  with  us  t 

*'  I  was  born  and  bred  in  that  bleak  little  corner  of  the  Union  where  common  schools 
were  first  established,  where  they  have  since  been  nurtured  aud  sustained,  and  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  My  pleasantest  memories  of 
school-days  are  associated  with  the  bright-eyed  little  girls  who  came  to  school  in 
summer  mornings,  bringing  May  flowers  and  lilacs  and  peonies  and  pinks  in  their 
hands.  I  lovetl  some  of  those  pretty  girls  with  all  the  fullness  of  boyish  feeling.  No- 
body ever  told  any  of  the  boys  of  our  school  it  was  a  sin  to  love  them.  No  impure 
thought  ever  sullied  our  affection  for  them,  for  nobody  had  ever  poisoned  our  minds 
with  the  notion  that  boys  aud  girls  are  innately  vicious.  Barefoot  farmers'  lK>ys  were 
we,  all  of  us,  with  tanned  faces  and  hands  nso<l  to  toil ;  and  farmers  mrls,  red-cheektKl, 
barefoot  too,  and  dresseil  in  homespun,  taught  us  our  first  lessons  of  faith  in  the  purity 
and  nobleness  of  womanhood.  They  were  our  best  teachers.  They  made  the  old 
school-house  pleasant  with  the  sunlight  of  their  faces,  and  merry  with  their  ringing 
laughter.  They  softened  our  rough  natures.  Wo  chose  the  girls  we  liked  best  at 
speUiug  matches,  aud  never  wer<5  the  worse  for  it.  We  hauled  the  girls  on  sh'ds  in 
the  winter-time,  and  slid  on  the  ice  together,  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  evil.*'  *  * 

Ou  this  poiut,  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrjited  Glasgow  teacher,  uses  the  following  language : 

"  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  have  been  educated  together  ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on  the  earth.  Education  in 
Enghind  is  giveu  separately,  and  wo  have  never  he;u'd  from  practical  men  that  any 
benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrangement.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found 
to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated  oil'  the  l>e8t  authority,  that  of  those  girls  educated  in 
schools  of  convents,  apart  from  boys,  the  gri.'ater  majority  go  wrong  within  a  month 
after  being  lot  loose  in  society  and  meeting  the  other  sex.  They  cannot,  it  is  siiid,  re- 
sist the  rslightest  compliment  or  flattery  The  separation  is  intended  to  keep  tliem 
strictly  moral,  but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually  generates  the  very  principle  de- 
sired to  be  avoided.  We  may  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  girls  :i8  high  in- 
tellectually without  boys  as  with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys,  morally,  as 
high  without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  ele- 
vate the  girls.  But  more  than  this,  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  boys, 
and  boys  are  also  intellectually  elevated  by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  up 
with  boys  are  more  positively  moral,  aud  boys  brought  up  in  scho.d  with  the  girls  are 
more  positively  intellectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  female  character." 

Ou  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Superiuteudent  Fitzgerald,  in  his  third  biennial 
report  for  the  years  18G8-'G9,  says : 

"  The  experiment  of  separating  the  sexes  in  the  large  grammar  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  tried  and  attended  with  gratifying  success.  That  it  has  pleased  the 
l>arents  has  been  shown  by  the  large  attendance,  and  teachers  directly  interestetl 
speak  of  tlio  arrangement  in  terms  of  praise.  That  rough  boys  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  are  often  unlit  associates  for  lady-like  girls — and  still  more  unfit  for  those  who 
are  otherwise — will  be  readily  understood ;  aud  pupils  of  that  age  are  certainly  apt  to 
be  interestL'il  in  each  other,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  studies.  In  thesu  practical 
lays  it  is  vain  to  pleiul  scntimcMii,  and  modern  school  trustees  are  not  to  bo  moved  by 
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any  appeals  based  on  recollections  of  bright  eyes  and  brown  hair ;  so  the  advocates  of 
co-e<liication  are  forced  to  the  more  tangible  aj'gumcnt  that,  while  the  presence  of  boys 
in  the  Sijhool-room  may  not  greatly  benefit  the  girls,  the  presence  of  girls  had  a  deci- 
dedly beneficial  effect  upon  boys.  Whether  the  disadvantages  of  co-education  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  has  been  shown  by  the  successful  working  of 
the  Dcnman,  Lincoln  and  other  schools  in  San  Fnincisco.  But  when  we  consider,  not 
ymmg  Ia<lies  and  gentlemen,  but  little  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  the  case 
seems  entirely  different.  All  the  arguments  of  co-educationists  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable in  this  connection,  while  those  of  their  adversaries  lose  all  their  force.  The 
experience  of  teachers  has  taught  them  to  prefer  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  all 
but  the  higher  grades.*' 

TEACHING  A8  A  PROFESSION. 

In  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  school 
years  18t>4  and  18(i5,  Hon.  John  Sweet,  superintendent,  remarks: 

"The  time  is  rapidly  approaryhiug  when  teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  profession; 
when  a  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  or  a  certificate  of  examination  by  a  legally  au- 
thorized association  of  teachers,  or  a  State  board  of  examination,  shiill  bo  a  license  to 
teach  school  until  revoked  by  those  who  issued  it.  Educational  conventions  in  every 
part  of  our  countr>'  express  a  general  desire  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of 
the  occupation  of  teaching  by  forms  equivalent  to  those  now  existing  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  It  is  true  there  are  many  who  make  teaching  a  temporary  occupation,  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  pursuits,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  this,  when  they  are  duly 
qualified  for  the  noblest  of  human  duties;  but  there  is  a  large  class,  becomin*;  larger 
ever>'  year,  who  desire  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  a  life — an  occupation  which  calls 
for  a  range  of  acquirements  and  a  height  of  qualification  fully  equal  to  that  of  tho 
liberal  professions." 

CAUSES  OF  NOX-ATTENDANCE. 

"Indifference  of  j>arents;  poverty  of  parents;  inconvenience  of  location  of  school- 
honses;  unattractiveness  of  school- houses ;  inefficiency  of  school-teachers.  These  be- 
ing the  causes,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  meet  them.  The  indiftVrence  of  parents 
must  be  overcome  by  the  diffusion  of  enlightened  views  concerning  the  importance  of 
edncatiun;  honest  poverty  must  be  assisted,  and  vicious  poverty  rcclaimwl,  if  possi- 
ble; inconvenient  locations  of  schools  must  be  changed;  unattractive  school-houses 
must  l)o  made  attnictive ;  inefficient  teachers,  who  are  unable  to  make  their  schools 
attractive  by  interesting  tho  pupils,  and  exciting  a  thirst  for  learning,  must  give  place 
to  others.  The  co-operation  of  all  parties  interested  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
this  evil.  More,  however,  depends  upon  the  teachers  than  upon  all  others.  A  good 
teacher  possesses  the  power  to  make  his  school  attractive  to  the  child,  and  when  the 
child  is  attracted  to  tho  school-room  its  persuasions  will  be  irresistible  with  the  parent. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  of  a  school  is  gi^nerally  a  fair  index  of  the  capacity  of 
the  teacher." 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

"  The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  specially  suited  to  women.  They  are  tho 
natural  educators  of  the  young.  *  *  ♦  *  The  disparity  between  their  salaries  and 
those  of  male  teachers  cannot  fail  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
person.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  for  the  same  labor  they  receive  less  pay 
is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  boasted  chivalry  and  gallantry  of  our  countrymen.  * 
*  *  •  *  Woman  is  adaptiMl  to  the  school-room.  Much  of  the  work  to  be  done 
there  no  others  can  do  as  well.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  disposition  to  give  tho 
preference  to  competent  female  t4^achei*s  will  continue.  What  reason  can  be  urged 
against  placing  women  in  charge  of  our  grammar  schools  ?  The  few  experiments  that 
have  Ix^en  made  in  this  direction  have  becji  eminently  satisfactory.  1  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  place  myself  on  the  record  in  favor  of  giving  the  fullest  st:ope  for  the  exercise 
of  female  talent,  the  gratification  of  honorable  female  iuspiratiou  for  professional  dis- 
tinction, and  tho  same  pay  for  the  same  work  when  done  by  women  as  when  done  by 
men." 
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TahU  of  statistical  details  of  8<^iooU  in 
Hon.  O.  P.  FrrzoERALD,  superintondeHi 

COUNTY  SUPER 


County. 


Alamoda 

Alpiue 

Amador 

Butto 

Calaveras 

Coluesa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norto 

El  Dorado 

Freauo 

Hamboldt 

Inyo 

Kum 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menilocino 

Merce<l 

Mono 

Moutery 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 
San  Jonquin  — 
San  Lnis  ObisiM) 

San  Mateo 

S.iuta  Barbara  . . 

SautA  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

SieiTa 

Siskiyou 

Suloua 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 


Name. 


Rev.  W.  F.  B.  Lynch 
Joseph  Uncapher  — 
Rev.  S.  G.  Brlggs.... 

J.  B.  Thomas 

Joseph  H.  Wells 


Afred  Thnrber. . . 
John  R.  Nickel  . . 
Whitman  U.  Hill 


W.  B.  Brown . . . 
J.  W.  Sj'mmes. 


Mack  Mathews 


William  M.  McFadden 

Samuel  Sanders 

J.  W.  Simmons 

C.  C.  Cummlngs 

M.  C.  Monroe  

Milton  S.Clarke 

Dr.  £.  M.  Alderman  ... 

Rev.  J.  W.Ford 

Augustus  Moore,  Jr 

John  T.  Kinkade 

L.  S.  Boyerton 

Dr.  Aug.  Traf ton 


H.  II.  Dougherty 

James  Denman 

Wallace  R.  Leadbeater 


H.  N.  Nutting  .. . 

U.  C.  narner 

Nicholas  Furlong 
H.  E.  Makinney  . 


J.  H.  Thorp 

Grove  R.  Godfrey 

William  H.  Fry 

George  W.  Jones 

B.  F.  Haislep : 

J.H.Chirke 

George  W.  JeH^ss,  M.  D. 


S.  G.  Crelghton 

Charles  L.  Metzger 

Robert  Randolph  Darby  . . 
Rev. Adam  A.  McAllister. 


Post  Office. 


Centerville . . 
Markleevllle 

Volcano 

OroWlle 

San  Andreas 


Pachoco 

Crescent  City 
Placorville  . . . 


Eureka 

Independence 


Lower  Lake. 


Anaheim 

Olima   .. 

Bridgeport 

Ukiali  City 

Snellin^ 

OwiusviUe 

CaAtroville 

Napa  City 

Grass  Valley 

Rocklin 

Taylorville 

Sacramento  City . 


South  San  Diego 
San  Francisco  . . . 
Stockton 


Redwood  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 

San  Jo86 

Santa  Cruz 


Howhind  Flat . . 

Yreka 

ValU   

Sebastapol 

Tuolumne  City. 

Yuba  City 

RedBlutf. 


Visalia.... 
Columbia.. 
Woodland . 
Marysville 


a 


62 
4 

32 
40 
28 
17 
35 

5 
41 
10 
20 

3 

4 

3 
14 

7 
28 
20 
10 
36 
11 

6 
18 
28 
.12 
45 
18 
65 
15 

4 
40 
73 
14 
19 
11 
75 
35 
26 
2:1 
33 
36 
97 
25 
32 
15 
10 
21 
17 
35 
36 

1.354 


Namber  of  teachera.' 


-a 


17 
1 

10 
20 
12 
13 
16 
3 
16 
7 

12 

3 

5 

3 

8 

6 

13 

10 

4 

21 

7 

1 

14 

10 

38 

15 

9 

34 

13 

1 

38 

43 

8 

10 

3 

36 

30 

5 

10 

23 

14 

57 

11 

17 

12 

6 

13 

14 

18 

17 

726 


Si 


45 

5 

14 

18 

13 

6 

19 

3 

20 

5 

11 

1 

2 

2 
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2 

15 

10 

2 

15 

5 

4 

11 

19 

24 

42 

11 

61 

4 

3 

272 

24 

6 

8 

8 

40 

13 

14 

12 

11 

27 

66 

5 

11 

7 

4 

6 

7 

12 

19 

961 


5 

o 

H 


62 

6 

24 

38 
23 
IH 
35 

6 
36 
12 
S3 

4 
7 
5 

15  j 
8  I 

28! 

W  I 
6  I 

36  ! 

12  : 

25  I 
29  I 
52 
57  I 
20, 
95| 

1" 

4  I 

310  I 
67 
14 
18 
11 
76 
43 
19, 
22  I 
34  ! 
41 

133 
16 
28 
19 
10 
19 
21 
30 
36 

1.687 
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Cal^fomia,  hyeountieSf  from  report  for  1869. 
of  public  instruction,  San  Frandaco. 

DfTENDENTS. 


Aver'o  month- 
ly wages  of 
teacbcrs. 


floe  80 
ti5  00 
81  13 
9o  0) 
73  00 

72  50 
i5  00 
84  00 
77  50-1 

73  44 
66  66 
81  87 
95  00 
70  00 
*•-  80 
7J  OJ 

74  00 
GO  (;o 


ki  00 

T2  00 

76  yo 

70  00 

W  OO 

HA  42 

K7  00 

71  00 

77  77 

71  00 

44  37 

75  00 

40  00 

72  00 

75  00 

74  00 

73  00 

«J  77 

95  00 

72  00 

W  00 

71  00 

67  32 

73  00 

70  00 

G)  73 

76  00 

70  00 

76  00 

79  42 

tD  00 

85  00 

9 

-a 
s 

Eh 


•70  13 

63  75 

51  35 

60  00 

57  00 

58  20 

59  00 
41  3:) 

56  37 

65  00 

52  50 
75  00 
72  50 
50  0) 

57  20 
40  00 

66  50 

58  75 
65  00 

53  00 
71  00 

53  33 

61  00 

61  50 
65  00 

59  00 
65  62 

62  50 
27  17 
65  00 
70  00 
65  00 
50  00 
56  25 

60  00 
62  00 

59  00 
50  0) 

60  00 

54  09 
48  90 
54  00 
65  00 
62  64 

54  00 
52  50 

64  16 
58  40 

55  00 
64  00 


<39. 244  35 
1.299  68 

10.  448  22 

16, 350  53 

10,  458  36 
7,  267  47 

15, 219  91 
2,  342  50 

17,  462  49 
3,760  10 
7,295  99 
1,040  00 
1,901  50 
1,319  00 
5,797  50 
2,828  25 

13,647  87 
7,599  60 
4,  459  46 

13, 103  45 

4,  405  80 
990  00 

9,  794  59 
12,889  64 
33,  87G  79 
16, 682  57 

7,  182  14 
47,  620  46 

5.  718  92 
977  50 

271,  567  09 

31,212  38 

4, 273  39 

9,050  00 

5.  945  00 
46,089  74 
14, 215  97 

6.594  00 

9,998  25 

13,  187  00 

23,  490  56 

40, 141  05 

7, 303  39 

11.230  29 

5. 664  59 

3, 022  CO 

6.  570  03 
10, 363  62 
15.366  39 
15,738  09 


8 

.a 
a 

-a 


12,224  60 


959  56 

1,872  16 
697  00 
735  00 

1, 042  43 
12  00 

2,374  30 
218  48 
887  60 
14  00 
160  00 
123  49 
424  25 
210  10 

1,  750  69 
585  00 
552  00 

1, 110  43 


14 
17 


1,149 
819 
2,385  00 

1,  509  77 
694  88 

2, 948  91 

1,015  91 

50  00 

10,000  00 

1,256  94 

573  -23 

1, 149  00 

400  0) 

3,574  10 

1, 128  26 

512  79 

956  (;9 

861  48 

2,  016  27 
3,388  66 

293  65 

258  19 

707  30 

45  00 

449  72 

1,140  79 

1.242  39 

1,358  50 


3,911  39  2.928  55  873,814  07  57,895  77 


H 


1126, 

16. 
28. 
14. 

7, 
19. 

3, 

21. 
o 

13, 

5, 

5, 
4. 

27. 

14. 

4, 

15, 


10. 
29. 
65, 
22, 

7. 
79, 

7, 

1,  7-29, 
106. 

4, 

25, 

100, 
21. 

4. 
14, 
10. 
34. 
70. 

9. 
12, 

8. 

2. 

8. 
14. 
16. 
29, 


986  52 
785  00 
621  56 
559  16 
140  60 
66J  00 
658  93 
960  00 
128  58 
464  41 
667  25 
806  85 
0r«2  00 
798  57 
509  25 
195  10 
449  01 
833  01 
236  00 
016  44 
630  00 
750  00 
944  82 
649  17 
845  00 
872  77 
420  88 
015  77 
293  41 
825  00 
800  00 
442  94 
825  76 
•285  00 
140  03 
216  49 
984  76 
152  79 
620  69 
641  40 
3J6  27 
941  M8 
126  65 
043  19 
818  05 
755  00 
817  85 
394  79 
416  31 
399  25 


2,796,705  12 


n 

HM  es 


$10, 965  69 

366  60 

5,  3<8  50 

5.  783  08 

6,  829  40 
2.  1-23  01 
5,899  13 

704  13 
6,  794  67 

1.  352  96 
3,:$81  51 

203  75 
784  14 
680  31 
2,112  35 
904  11 
10,  214  03 

2,  966  90 

2.  454  82 
4,  554  79 
1,  165  82 

363  HH 
4,  8(h>  61 
4.  757  00 
10,  870  52 
6. 100  13 
1.  573  35 

13.  018  70 

3.  t^n  77 
1.414  02 

65.  OVJ  95 

10,  998  59 

2,298  31 

3.  799  07 

4.  431  75 
14,312  69 

6.  :i34  87 
2.565  11 
2,831  06 
3.  443  26 
8,  470  29 

14,  731  94 
2,715  34 
3,  186  38 
1. 1X)8  31 
1, 212  36 

3,  134  46 
5.218  01 

4.  938  55 
6.  044  73 


I- 


£  «  * 

^  O  y 

^  2  *^ 


290,  790  71 


$41,271  79 
.1.031  57 

7, 185  58 

10,  i:i5  :« 

3.0.36  5  J 

6,  569  34 
9, 166  59 

1,  624  38 
9,  0H7  OG 
3,861  81 
4,281  89 

905  45 

2,  l:^2  79 
877  94 

2,  158  83 
1, 177  82 

15,292  13 
4.832  10 

3,  42J  96 

7,  017  01 

4,  037  96 

1,  <>02  06 

6.  88:i  20 
10.  458  70 
25.  807  80 
10.721  4a 

4.  154  68 
62,650  44 

2,  4:W  01 

1,  846  67 
3:»0,  480  (0 

25,  282  99 

2.  Xn  92 
6,720  14 

3.  598  88 
34, 976  34 

9.690  15 

5.  532  00 
5, 171  54 

7,  Hoi  56 
14. 079  00 
22,  548  37 

5, 102  70 
5, 325  40 
5,752  19 
2, 693  26 

4,  it02  83 
5,612  77 

14. 343  69 
9,490  00 


5 

Ck 

o 
H 


186,  0-28  12 

r78,631  77 

1 

927  19 

1.330  18 

15, 

140  33 

12.971  94 

25 

259  OG 

22,969  13 

14 

385  54 

11.961  h; 

9 

492  36 

8,  3G1  98 

24 

92:j  91 

19,:iG,3  01 

3 

o:>5  64 

2,  (UIJ  21 

23 

483  ii^ 

20.814  00 

5 

898  4G 

4.814  07 

16 

994  96 

13,  636  7i 

I 

473  16 

1, 116  75 

6 

990  li< 

6,224  87 

1 

7G2  16 

1,  497  05 

8 

821  89 

8,3'>  n 

3 

905  03 

3,  229  05 

33 

907  99 

19,  (K)3  73 

15 

894  77 

12,  520  83 

7 

41)8  74 

5,  630  25 

18 

880  9<i 

16.  66;}  73 

6 

877  6:1 

5.  104  73 

3 

062  42 

1.725  2'> 

19 

557  32 

16,  516  59 

33 

221  53 

22,  8!»8  03 

66 

94  <  03 

63,  2:«  82 

26 

22;i  98 

2l,:k?9  74 

k; 

974  7G 

9,  »^73  52 

87 

542  03 

70,  XIS   73 

8 

892  f  8 

7.  276  08 

7 

060  6G 

1.  104  37 

466 

107  57 

435,  396  56 

53 

5;i8  6J 

42,  G-.:'.)  91 

7 

922  97 

7,5J9  22 

14 

705  89 

11,624  9^ 

10 

172  5;j 

8.  96 )  37 

69 

701  99 

64.034  70 

25 

(«.3  87 

20.  no  78 

10 

987  88 

6,  8:)')  69 

13 

742  8:< 

11,593  55 

19 

534  12 

16,  4:»0  88 

35 

,019  25 

30.491  70 

CO 

448  40 

52,  547  33 

9 

142  89 

8,  2  <2  GO 

15 

029  5:j 

13.  G  5  39 

8 

277  62 

0,940  17 

4 

863  47 

3.  40^  79 

10 

205  11 

7.  7r.O  56 

15 

563  96 

13.  U>7  <>4 

25 

017  33 

20.  ^•^l  17 

20 

539  21 

17.079  ;{5 

847,229  83  11,492,979  89    1,290,585  52 
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98  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CONNECTICTT. 

The  early  educatioDal  policy  of  this  State  had  it-s  origin  in  the  influence  and  active 
efforts  of  two  of  its  earliest  settlers,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  Oxford,  and  Theophilns 
Eaton,  the  first  governor,  whose  broad  and  liberal  views  providentially  molded  the 
future  policy  of  the  State  respecting  this  vital  question,  being  more  largely  instru- 
mental than  any  other  of  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  in  establishing  that  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  since  maintained  without  interruption,  as  fundamental  to  the 
prosperity  and  virtue  of  the  commonwealth,  so  that  for  nearly  a  century  a  native  of 
the  State,  of  mature  age,  imable  to  read  the  English  tongue  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy. 

The  hrst  public  school  was  established  in  this  State,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  in 
the  year  1639,  being  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  One  of  the  earliest 
records  of  town  business  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  "what  yearly 
allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  (tJie  school)  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town.*** 
This  school  was  taught  by  Ezekiel  Clieever,  the  most  successful  and  celebrated  teacher 
of  his  age. 

When  this  school  had  been  in  operation  three  years,  another,  of  a  higher  grade,  was 
estoblished  under  Mr.  Cheevor^s  charge,  to  which  the  following  order  or  the  town 
meeting  held  in  1641  refers : 

"  For  the  better  training  of  youth  in  this  town,  that  through  God's  blessing  they 
may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it  is  ordered 
that  a  free  schcol  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  teaching  elders,  are  entreated 
to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowance  may 
be  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  pains,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
town  stock."  By  the  term  **  free  school "  was  not  meant  a  school  free  in  the  sense  that 
our  public  schools  are  now  free ;  but  a  school  unrestricted  as  to  class  of  pupils  who 
should  attend,  and  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  bequest  of  individuals,  or  "  allowance 
out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,"  so  as  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  tuition  of 
scholars  for  the  support  of  the  school.  These  schools  were  designed  especially  for  in- 
struction in  classical  studies,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  our  present  incorporated 
academies. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  died  in  Boston  in  the  year  1708,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  been,  as  Doctor  Mather  expresses  it,  "a  skillful,  painful,  faithful  school- 
master for  seventy  years,"  having  taught  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land for  three  generations  in  New  Haven,  Salem,  and  last  in  the  famous  Latin  school  of 
Boston. 

The  legislative  enactments  relating  to  schools,  from  that  period  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, have  been  numerous  and  rigid  in  their  requirements.  An  obligation  was  laid  on 
every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "not  to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read ; "  an^  also  "  to 
bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offense. 
It  was  an  established  principle  with  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system,  that  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  Hence  we  fini,  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  that  in  their  legislation  in  behalf  of  education  they 
not  only  furnished  aids  and  encouragements  tor  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but 
decreed  severe  penalties  for  its  neglect. 

By  a  legislative  act,  passed  in  1798,  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
school  system  appears  to  have  been  essentially  modified,  so  that  the  authority  which 
had  hitherto  been  vested  in  towns  was  now  transferred  to  "  school  societies."  Two 
years  previous  to  this  the  general  assembly  appropriated  the  results  of  a  sale  of  west- 
ern lands  belonging  to  the  State  as  a  "  perpetual  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  school  societies  legally  organized.  With  the  present  century, 
therefore,  was  inaugurated  an  important  change  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs. 

The  tree  school  law,  passed  in  1868,  requiring  each  town  to  "  raise  by  taxation  such 
sum  of  money  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  make  its  schools  free,"  has  accomplished 
more  than  its  friends  promised.  The  actual  results  of  the  first  year's  trial  domonstrato 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  law.  They  show  that  nearly  6,000  children  were  kept 
from  school  by  the  rate-bill.  Though  some  malcontents  may  still  be  found  here  and 
thcic,  the  marvel  has  been  that  so  radical  a  change,  involving  large  expenditures,  in 
the  face  of  heavy  war  debts  and  taxes,  should  meet  so  feeble  a  remonstrance.  The 
school  visitors  of  but  two  towns  seem  unfavorable  to  the  system,  while  in  others 
abundant  evidence  of  its  manifold  advantages  is  cited. 

There  are  in  the  State  125,407  children  of  school  age,  between  four  and  sixteen,  and 
1,647  public  schools,  in  which  105,313  scholars  were  registered  for  the  year  1870,  of 
whom  3,308  were  over  sixteen  years  of  ago.  There  are,  it  is  estimated,  about  9,583 
attending  private  schools  and  academies,  leaving  an  estimated  number  of  13,476  chil- 
dren, between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  in  no  school.    Percentage  of 
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SkTerAge  attendance  in  winter,  73.13 ;  in  snmmer,  71.40 ;  increase  of  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance lor  the  year  4.04.  Number  of.  teachers  in  winter,  2,318 — males,  679 ;  females,  I  339. 
In  snmiiier,  total,  2,296 — ^malcs,  162;  females,  2,134.  Increase  for  the  year,  males,  12; 
femaJLes,  77.  Namber  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before,  608 ;  decrease  for  the  year, 
43.  Avera^  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  including  board,  $58  74 ;  of  female 
teachers,  including  board,  $29  16.  Namber  of  schools  of  two  grades  or  departments, 
118;  increase  for  the  year,  7.  Number  containing  more  than  two  departments,  99;  in- 
crease for  the  year,  7.  Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year,  45 ;  increase 
for  the  year,  16.  Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "  ^^d  "  condition,  880 ;  increase 
for  year,  3.  Number  reported  in  "  fair  "  condition,  472 ;  increase  for  year,  4.  Nnmber 
reportc<l  in  "poor"  condition,  282;  increase  for  year.  22.  Capital  of' the  school  fund, 
$2,046,108  87.  Dividend  per  child  from  school  fund,  1869,  1870,  $1.  Income  of  local 
funds  for  schools,  $12,300  34.  Amonnt  raised  by  town  tax,  $415,318  26 ;  increase  for 
the  year,  $254,970  91.  Amonnt  raised  by  district  tax,  $491,420  61 ;  increase  for  the 
year,  $23,615  84.  Amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  $15,996  86.  Received  for  schools 
fi'om  other  sources,  $16.5,150  82.  Total  amount  received  for  public  schools  from  all 
sources,  $1,269,152  83 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $226,066  12.  Amonnt  received  for  each 
chUd,  $10  23. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  there  are  certain  free  schools,  supported 
either  by  the  income  of  invested  funds  or  by  tht^  liberality  of  individuals.  Tne  Nor- 
wich Free  Academy  has  a  fiind  of  $90,000  ana  an  income  of  about  $9,000  a  year.  Messrs. 
Cheeney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  maintain  a  free  school  at  their  own  expense,  costing 
about  $1,000  a  year;  also  an  evening  school  at  South  Manchester  and  one  in  Hartford, 
expenses  being*  $400.  The  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatns  the  last  year, 
$5,226  64,  shows  a  large  increase  above  any  former  year.  The  State  offers  to  every  dis- 
trict $10  in  the  first  instance,  and  $5  every  snbsequent  year,  on  condition  that  an  equal 
amount  is  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  district. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  at  ten  cities  of  the  State,  beside  twen- 
ty-nine shorter  institutes  in  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  State  normal  school  at  New  Britain  contains  137  pupils,  all  pledged  to  teach  in 
the  State.    No  charge  made  either  for  tuition  or  books. 

There  is  a  Home  K>r  Soldiers'  Orphans  at  Mansfield,  in  which  68  had  been  in  school 
daring  the  year  1869,  and  51  were  there  April  3,  1870.  The  school  hours  are  five  per 
day :  average  age  of  children  about  nine  years.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  prin- 
cipal; its  object,  according  to  the  charter,  is  *Ho  provide  a  home,  education,  and  sup- 
port for  the  orphan  or  destitute  children  of  Connecticut  soldiers  and  other  citizens  of 
the  State." 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Meriden,  contains  19  inmates.  Two  homes 
for  families  of  30  girls  each  are  nearly  completed,  with  school  and  work-house. 

Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  in  charge  of  a  lady  principal,  supports  and  in- 
structs thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  English  branches,  Latin,  French,  and  algebra, 
48  children,  with  13  day  scholars,  whose  parents  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $2  50  per  quarter. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Hartford  has  282  pupils  under  instruction.  The 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  so  j^ood  that  not  a  visit  from  a  physician  has  been  neces- 
sary during  the  year.    The  principal's  report  states : 

"  The  trawles  taught  are  those  which  a  wide  experience  has  proved  as,  upon  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  cabinet-making,  snoemaking,  and  tailoring. 
Seventeen  hundred  deaf  mutes  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  institution  during  its 
history.  Large  numbers  of  these  graduates  are  scattered  over  the  country  earning  an 
honorable  competence  by  the  skill  attained  while  under  instruction  here." 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  offers  forty  free  scholarships.  Connec- 
ticnt  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  growing  institution.  It  has  already  trained  moro 
students  than  any  similar  one  in  the  country.  Its  design  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  says  of  this  institution : 

''  It  is  at  once  an  epitome  of  the  past  history  of  scientifio  instruction  in  this  country, 
and  a  prophecy  of  its  future." 

NEW  HAVEN 

had  a  population  in  1867  of  45,000,  with  5,261  pupils  in  school.  Estimated  population 
for  1869  of  New  Haven  school  district,  50,000.  Number  of  children  between  tour  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  9,750,  an  increase  of  215  during  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
reffisterod  during  the  year  was  6,767 ;  increase  during  the  year,  452.  Average  number 
belonging  during  the  year,  5,664 ;  increase  during  the  year,  202.  Per  cent,  of  attend- 
uice,  94.2.  Number  of  school-rooms,  117.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  134 — 
12  male  and  122  female. 

The  school  interests  are  superintended  by  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  annually,  together  with  a  clerk,  collector,  and 
treasurer.  The  members  serve  without  pay,  but  they  elect  a  superinteudent  who  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 
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The  schools  for  the  past  sixteen  years  have  been  organized  upon  the  graded  system. 
The  grammar  schools  occupy  six  large  buildings,  containing  600  pupils  each.  About 
five-sixths  of  all  the  sittings  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  time  have  been  sup- 
plied during  the  period  since  1853.  At  that  time  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  was  5,409 ;  number  registered  in  school,  1,745 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,174,  and  number  of  teachers,  26.  "  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  or  children 
has  not  quite  doubled  since  1853,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  five  times 
greater."  The  ratio  of  the  number  attending  school  to  the  number  enumerated  was, 
at  that  time,  22  in  every  100 ;  now  it  is  58  to  a  hundred. 

Two  training  schools  for  teachers  are  in  operation,  which  afford  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  twelve  teachers^  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the 
schools. 

A  free  evening  school  has  been  in  operation  in  the  winter,  having  had  during  the 
first  term  100  pupils  and  nearly  400  applications  for  admission.  The  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  men  in  their  studies  is 
seldom  equaled  by  the  pupils  in  our  day  schools.  A  course  of  instruction  in  mechani- 
cal drawing  was  given  to  as  many  as  cared  to  devote  an  extra  evening  to  it.  Twelve 
lessons  were  given  to  about  forty  young  men,  with  very  satisfacton^  results. 

^^  During  the  past  year  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  studies  in  all  the 
schools,  from  the  simplest  exercises  in  the  primary  department  to  perspective  and 
object  drawing  in  the  nigh  school.  In  several  instances  the  development  of  an  extra- 
ordinary skill  has  already  occurred." 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught  in  the  ])ublic  schools  four  and  a  half  years,  with  good 
success,  and  resulting  in  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  children. 

HARTFORD. 

Population  in  1870,  39,825.  Number  of  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
1867  was  7,294,  of  whom  3,409  pupils  in  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,771. 

Present  population :  Number  of  children  of  school  age  between  four  and  sixteen, 
7,846.  Number  in  public  schools,  4,047 ;  number  in  private  and  Catholic  schools,  1,393, 
making  5,690.  Of  the  remaining  2,156  children  out  of  school,  some  are  under  six  years 
and  some  have  left  school. 

There  are  ten  district  schools  and  a  high  school,  grammar  school,  and  one  colored 
school.    The  whole  number  of  teachers,  78. 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  in  1867  was  $377.  Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages,  $:^,217  52.  In  1869  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $55,464  19.  Num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  93. 

NORWICH 

contained,  in  1867, 1,366  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  762.    School  ex- 
penses for  that  year  were  $21,219  51.    Cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $27  84. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  education,  New  Haven, 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

Fair  Haven 

C.  S.  Bushnell. 

New  Haven 

Ariel  Parish. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  "acting  visitors"  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  the  post  office  address  being  given  in  addition  where  it  differs  from  the  name  of 
the  town : 


City. 


Hartford 

New  Britain j*. 

Meriden,  (West  ^^riden) 

Waterburv *. 

New  London ..^ 

Norwich 

Bridgeport 

Danbury 


Names. 


Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt. 
Professor  J.  N.  Bartlett. 
W.  E.  Benham. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Clark,  D.  D. 
Hon.  H.  P.  Haven. 
B.  B.  Whittemore. 
Rev.  8.  Clark. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Hayden. 
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City. 


Names. 


Norwalk 

Stamford 

Plymouth 

Winchester,  (West  Winsted) 

Middletown 

Vernon,  (Rockville) 

Windham,  (Willimantic)  ... 
KilHngly,  (West  KiUingly)  . 

Derby,  ( Ansonia) 

Bristol 

Canton,  (Collinsville) 

Enfield 

Wallingford 

Groton,  (Mystic  River) 

Stonington,  (Mystic  Bridge) 

Litchfield 

Salisbury 

Torrington,  (Wolcottville). . 


J.  W.  Wilson. 
John  Day  Ferguson. 
George  Langdon. 
8.  B.  Forbes. 
Henry  E.  S«iwyer. 
Dr.  8.  G.  Risley. 
Rev.  H.  Winslow. 
C.  B.  Tillinghast. 
John  Lindley. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Bishop. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Lewis. 
Rev.  C.  A.  G.  Bingham. 
Franklin  Piatt. 
W.  H.  Potter. 
J.  R.  BucKley. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Beckwith. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wainwright. 
Lauren  Wetmore. 
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BEI.AWARE. 

Information  resjtecting  the  schools  of  this  State  lias  been  sought  from  bothcJiciul 
and  reliable  private  soorces.  The  honorable  secretary  of  the  State  replies  that  "  the 
State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports  askeil  for/'  There  appears  to  be  an  ab- 
sence of  any  school  supervision.    The  following  are — 

OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATORS  IN  THE  STATE. 

In  a  circular  of  May  last,  issued  and  signed  by  forty-two  members  of  a  State  normal 
and  polyt4-chnic  university,  the  following  strong  representation  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Delaware  is  made : 

"  What  is  the  present  condition  of  public  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  f — The  opinion 
generally  prevails  with  those  who  have  for  many  years  been  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  State  of  Delaware,  that  there  arc 
many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  within  her  borders  who  can  neither 
read  nor  even  write  their  own  name.  This  number  good  judges  estimate  at  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  x>opulation,  excluding  Wilmington.  From  their  unfortu- 
nate ranks  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  some  instances  school  commissioners  have 
been  elected  and  postmasters  appointed. 

"  The  absence  of  the  elements  of  a  common  school  education  is  so  general  and  ignor- 
ance so  prevalent  as  to  brin^  disadvantages  upon  every  citizen  of  the  State.  When 
we  consider  the  long  train  ot  evils  that  are  always  the  inevitable  results  of  such  ig- 
norance, we  are  not  going  too  far  to  pronounce  the  botly  politic  diseased  to  the  heart. 
Nor  have  we  any  reasonable  or  possible  prospect  of  recovering,  unless  it  is  by  the  vol- 
untary endeavors  and  sacrifices  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  our  own  citizens  in 
some  collective  capacity. 

'*  We  have  now  in  operation  none  of  the  most  imj^rtant  of  the  public  agencies  uni- 
versally employed  for  developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  and  resources  of  a 
people;  no  State  superintendent,  no  county  teacher's  institute,  no  appropriation  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers,  no  school  law  adequate  for  keeping  open  a 
school  in  every  district  each  year,  with  some  school  districts  that  occasionally,  and 
others  that  frequently,  go  without  a  school  for  the  entire  year,  and  other  interests  of 
public  education  of  the  same  tenor,  save  that  the  description  may  be  far  too  moilerately 
drawn. 

"Still  there  are  thousands  of  our  citizens  so  exalted  in  moral  worth  and  intelligence 
as  to  certainly  know  and  realize  that  the  surest  and  most  rapid  advancement  of  a  people  is 
secured  by  making  public  andfre^  education  universal.  We  have  a  noble  people.  We  have 
mines  oi  wealth  in  natural  resources,  in  fruit  raising,  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  ship-building.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  undoubtedly  worth  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  in  real  and  personal  property.  So  that  by  contrast  with  all  this  ' 
material  wealth  we  are  educationally  one  of  the  poorest  peoples  of  the  United  States. 
Public  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  in  a  lamentable  and  disastrous  condition.'' 

A  correspondent  under  date  of  October  21,  1870,  writing  of  the  school  law  of  Dela- 
ware, says :  "  The  result  of  our  present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  is  a  deplor- 
able state  of  ignorance." 

Ee<jently  a  letter  was  received  from  a  physician  of  Delaware,  an  estimable  and 
reliable  gentlemen,  and  one  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  con- 
tain! ngthe  following : 

"  In  Delaware  it  is  left  optional  with  the  different  municipalities  to  tax  themselves  for 
school  purposes,  according  as  they  may  see  tit ;  consequently  the  free  school  system  exists 
in  only  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  no  section  has  it  extended  to  the  colored  population. 
Some  time  ago  they  petitioned  our  legislature  to  tax  them  for  education,  and  to  have 
their  own  taxes  applied  to  educate  the  colored  children,  but  our  democratic  legislature 
denied  them  the  privilege. 

"  Some  time  ago,  during  a  visit  to  Milford,  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  I  \'isited  all 
the  public  schools  in  the  place,  and  found  them  in  a  wretched  condition.  In  one  of 
the  public  schools  I  noticed  that  during  their  exercises  the  class  would  form  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  with  a  large  earthen  pot  in  front,  into  which  the  boys  squirted  their 
tobacco  juice.  While  talking  to  the  school  on  this  dirty,  dangerous  practice,  the 
teacher,  with  an  air  of  heroism,  told  mo  that,  as  a  punishment  for  this  vice,  he  took 
care  to  make  them  clean  their  own  spittoon !  On  the  street  I  accosted  a  white  man, 
apparently  fort^  years  of  age,  and  among  other  questions  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
me  the  population  of  the  town.  He  seemed  puzzled,  and  on  my  asking  him  the  third 
time,  replied  *  It's  about  a  mile  long.'  Nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  system  of  educa- 
tion can  save  this  State." 
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SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  school  laws  prevailing  in  Delaware  deserves  especial  notice. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  State,  framed  in  1831,  contains  no  provision  for  schools 
other  than  a  brief  reference  in  section  2  of  Article  VII,  that  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
legislature  are  to  provide  "  for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences/' 

The  school  law  adopted  in  the  revised  code  of  1852  has  since  been  substantially 
retained.  No  State  or  county  supervision  is  provided  for.  Educational  matters  are 
left  to  "  the  school  voters  in  each  district."  These  voters  are  the  persons  qualified  to 
vote  for  State  representatives.  They  shall  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Any  number  of  voters  is  a 
quorum,  and  their  acts  valid.  They  elect  a  clerk  and  two  commissioners  "  to  consti- 
tute a  school  committee,''  and  resolve  by  a  majority  of  votes  what  sum  shall  be  raised 
for  a  school  house  or  a  free  school.  K  a  majority  of  voters  be  "  against  a  tax*^  the  simi 
Bo  resolved  may  be  raised  by  subscription.  The  school  committee  are  sworn,  hold  office 
one  year,  with  the  following  duties  : 

1.  Determine  site  of  school -house. 

2.  Keep  the  school-house  in  furniture,  fuel,  and  repair. 

3.  Provide  a  school  as  long  as  the  money  lasts.  **  Employ  no  teacher  whom  they 
shall  not  have  just  grounds  to  believe  to  be  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  EngUsli  grammar."    School  free  to  all  white  children  over  five. 

4.  Receive,  collect,  andajiply  moneys. 
.5.  To  appoint  collectors  for  the  district. 

6.  **To  do  all  acts  requisite  for  eflecting  the  premises." 

The  last  section  of  the  law  directs  the  governor  yearly  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
of  free  schools  in  each  county,  who  *' shallreceive  no  emolument  but  postage  and  trav- 
eling charges."  His  duties  are  defined  to  bo  corresponding,  advising  and  supplying 
^'  forms  to  collect  information  and  to  report  to  the  general  assembly  the  state  of  the 
districts,  and  such  matters  as  he  shall  deem  proper." 

In  1855  the  property  of  colored  people  was  exempted  by  law  from  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Colored  people  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
be  taxed  for  and  allowed  fr*ee  schools. 

March  1, 1861,  the  following  was  passed : 

"Act  for  the  boneflt  of  free  scliools  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

"Section  1.  School  committees  in  each  school  district  must  levy  in  April,  in  each 
district  of  New  Castle  County,  $75 ;  Kent,  $50 ;  Sussex,  $30. 

"  Sec.  2.  Majority  of  voters  may  vote  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $400,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  in  section  one. 

"  Sec.  3.  Majority  of  voters  may  resolve  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  school-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  county 
superintendents  of  schools  have  been  appointed. 

The  population  of  Delaware,  June  1,  1870,  was  as  follows:  New  Castle  County, 
63,523 ;  Kent  County,  29,823 ;  Sussex  County,  31,704--total,  125,050. 

WILMINGTON. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  annnal  report  for  1869,  of  the  Hon.  Willard  Hall, 
president  of  the  board  of  education : 

*'After  repeated  and  unsuccessful  struf^gles,  continuing  for  half  a  century,  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  community  who  desire  public  schools,  un  act  was  passed  by  the  general 
assembly,  February  9, 1852,  *  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  Wilmington.'  Three 
months  after  this  the  first  public  school  was  established,  and  the  number  has  since 
gradually  increased  until  the  present  capacity  was  attained  of  accommodating  about 
3,000  scholars. 

•*  They  commenced  by  employing  male  teachers,  but,  although  successful  in  pro- 
curing teachers  of  superior  ability,  they  learned  by  experience  that  female  teachers 
-Nvere  better,  and  they  have,  therefore,  employed  them  exclusively  for  years,  as  princi- 
pals and  assistants,  and  both  the  governmen  t  and  instruction  of  the  schools  are  re- 
ported better  for  the  change.'' 

The  latest  information  rt^ceivcd  regarding  the  public  schools' of  Wilmington  is  fi^m 
Professor  John  C.  Harkness,  who,  writing  under  date  of  October  24,  1870,  gives  the 
following  statistics: 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  gives  the  value  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty   i $40,000,000 

The  value  of  taxable  property  for  schools  is $120,000 
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PopnlatioD,  (about) 31,000 

Children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 4, 500 

Nnmber  of  children  enrolled  in  schools 3, 600 

Average  attendance 3, 200 

Number  of  schools  13 

Average  yearly  duration  in  weeks,  five  days  per  week 40 

Pnpilsin  private  schools,  (estimated) T 800  to  1,000 

Nnmber  of  public  school  teachers,  (femalos) , 65 

Salaries  are  from  $300  per  annum  to $1,000 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY, 

Located  at  Wilmington ;  organized  November  19,  1866;  incorporated  Jannaty  23> 
1867 ;  John  C.  Harkncss,  A.  M.,  president.  Had  an  attendance  in  1869  of  189  students, 
49  being  ladies  and  140  gentlemen.  Number  of  professors,  8,  iucludiug  the  president. 
The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  first  year  was  72 ;  the  second,  108 ;  the  third, 
103.    The  gain  in  numbers  of  the  year  1869  over  1868  it  will  be  seen  was  85. 

There  is  a  university  course,  a  preparatory  classical,  a  normal,  and  a  business  course. 
The  following  is  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  are  founded : 

"  I.  A  science  taught  as  a  whole  instead  of  limiting  to  one  fragmentary  text-book. 

"II.  All  the  intellectual  faculties  developed  naturally,  systematically,  and  logically. 

"  in.  No  education  in  a  science  without  understanding  it9  principles — ^£EM:ts  illus- 
trat>e. 

"IV.  A  thorough  knowledge  and  absolute  mastery  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  a 
practical  Englibh  education  before  entering  upon  other  studies. 

"  y.  Full  explanation  and  illustration  of  all  branches  by  apparatus,  objects,  black- 
board,  pictures,  and  all  approved  modern  methods. 

"  VI.  Instruction  made  entertaining ;  the  study  and  recitation  rooms  attractive. 

"  VII.  Thorough,  solid,  and  practical  instruction ;  liberal  education  and  equal  ad- 
vantages for  women. 

"  VIII.  Fortitude  and  firmness  of  character  cultivated,  and  principles  of  industry, 
integnty,  virtue,  and  honor  inculcated  alike  in  both  sexes. 

"  IX.  Co-education  of  the  sexes  under  the  prayerful  guidance,  careful  watchfulness, 
and  firm  discipline  of  instructors. 

'*X.  The  study  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  is  both  a  science)  and  an  art,  enable6 
the  student  to  comprehend  and  acquire  all  knowledge  and  skill  to  him  attainable." 
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organization  of  schools. 

The  existing  school  law  was  approved  January  30,  1869.    The  law  passed  both 
booses  by  a  large  vote,  and  without  an  amendment  being  offered  in  either.    On  return- 
log  to  his  constituents  nearly  every  member  of  the  legislature  became  an  advocate  of 
the  measure.    Many  of  them,  without  distinction  of  party,  are  among  its  chief  sup- 
porters.   After  it  became  a  law  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  into  operation.    Before 
the  members  of  the  legislature  had  left  for  their  homes  steps  were  taken  to  initiate  the 
work  in  every  county.    As  soon  as  recomraend.itions  for  boards  of  public  instruction 
were  received,  as  provided  by  law,  the  appointments  were  made.    Many  of  the  first 
appointees  did  not  accent,  and  new  selections  had  to  be  made.    Where  county  superin- 
tendents had  been  appointed,  and  had  qualified,  organizations  were  speedily  effected. 
In  other  cases  temporary  organizations  were  formed,  and  suitable  persons  were  pro- 
posed to  the  governor  for  appointment  to  the  superintendency.    Then  the  boards  organ- 
ized.   Boards  of  instruction  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  counties  but  one.    From 
this  county  no  suggestions  have  been  received  on  the  subject.    Organizations  have 
been  completed  in  twenty-six  counties.    Schools  have  been  opened  in  an  equal  number. 
Eleven  counties  are  wanting  county  superintendents,  qualified  and  commissioned  to 
act.    Eight  have  not  organized  for  want  of  these  officers.    The  census  returns  have 
1>een  received  from  twenty-six.    The  assessors  in  several  have  failed  to  take  the  census. 
There  are  over  250  schools  in  operation,  having  an  attendance  of  over  7,500  pupils. 
Private  schools  have  generally  been  merged  in  free  schools.    Their  numbers  have  im- 
mediately increased.    Some  have  doubled,  others  have  quadrupled  their  attendance. 
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Fifteen  counties  have  levied  no  tax.    In  nine  of  these,  schools  have  been  org^anized  and 
sustaiDed  by  private  contributions,  under  the  law. 

Many  obstacles  had,  of  course,  to  bo  overcome,  arising  from  ignorance  and  old  pre- 
judices ;  and  though,  as  yet,  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  free 
schools  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the  people.  Much  of  the  progress  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  discretion  which  county  superintendents  and  members  of  the  boards  of  public 
instruction  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  State  superintendent 
remarks :  **  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thai  the  system  will  triumph,  and,  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  permanent  polity  of  the  State,  will  endure  to  bless  through  party 
changes  and  successive  administrations.'' 

THE  SEMINARIES. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  t\90,  viz:  The  East  Florida  Seminary  and  the  West 
Florida  Seminary.  These  institutions  are  in  operation  under  the  law  which  create<l 
them.  The  East  Florida  Seminary  was  removed  to  Gainesville  in  1867.  There  were 
for  the  first  term  100  pupils^  including  6  State  pupils.  For  the  scholastio  year  1867-'68 
there  were  about  80  pupils,  including  5  State  pupils  or  1>eneficiaries.  For  1868-^69  there 
were  75  pujiils,  including  5  beneficiaries.  The  present  attendance  is  90,  with  but  one 
beneficiary.  Forty  of  these  are  in  the  primary  department,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
county  board  of  instruction.  The  teachers  who  have  received  their  education  at  this 
seminary  have  all  been  very  successful.  From  the  report  of  the  West  Florida  Semi- 
nary we  glean  the  followitig : 

.  "After  a  suspension  of  twelve  months,  (1868  '69,)  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
board  by  the  governor,  this  institution  was  reopened  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
last  with  a  corps  of  six  teachers.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  determined  to 
abolish  the  system  of  charging  for  tuition,  and  make  the  school  free.  This  has  largely 
increased  the  attendance.  The  annual  expenses  have  amounted  to  $7,000,  ($5,500  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  $1,500  for  repairs  and  incidental  expenses.)  During  the  scholas- 
tic year  1869-70  the  number  of  pupils  was  148 ;  73  in  the  male  department,  and  75  in 
theYemale  department.  About  one-third  are  in  the  academic  department.  The  semi- 
nary is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
war. 

SCHOOL  AND  SEMINARY  LANDS. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  sold :  School  lands,  3,290  acres,  bringing  $5,561  44 ; 
seminaij  lands,  270  acres^  bringing  $641  34.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  600,000 
acres  of  school  and  seminary  lands  remaining  unsold,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not 
obtainable. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LANDS. 

The  scrip  representing  these  lands  cannot  be  located  in  this  State,  because  the  gov- 
ernment lands  lying  in  it  are  reserved  for  homestead  entry,  nor  can  the  State,  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but  its  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip. 

AID  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

Assistance  received  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  as  follows: 
Rent  was  paid  during  the  month  of  December  for  buildings,  at  the  rate  of  $10  each,  in 
the  several  counties,  as  follows :  Alachua,  16 ;  Clay,  9 ;  Colnmbia,  7 ;  Duval,  9 ;  Frank- 
lin, 4;  Gadsden,  15;  Nassau,  5;  Orange,  8;  Walton,  2;  making  a  total  of  75.  This 
sum,  although  nominally  appropriated  for  rent,  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

Twenty  school  buildings,  accommodating  about  2,500  pupils,  have  been  constructed 
by  the  general  government  during  the  years  1868-'69,  at  an  outlay  of  $52,600. 

THE  FEABODY  FUND. 

The  following  generous  offers  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  of  the 
fund:  St.  Augustine,  $1,000;  Jacksonville,  $1,000;  Monticello,  $700;  Appalachicola, 
|500;  Lake  City,  $650;  Barton,  $300;  Tallahassee,  $1,000;  Quincy,  $600;  Madison. 
$500;  Marianna^  $400;  making  a  total  of  $6,650.  Most  of  these  places  have  complied 
with  the  terms  proposed,  opened  the  schools^  and  received  their  proportion  of  the  mn- 
nificence.  Several  others  have  made  apphcation  for  assistance.  A  pledge  of  9,300 
Tolomes  has  also  been  made  from  the  fund. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL.  STATISTICS. 

The  retams  have  been  received  from  twenty-eight  counties.    Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  incomplete. 

Number  in  twenty-five  counties  between  four  and  twenty-one  years 38, 400 

Number  in  three  counties  irreg^ularly  reported 3,500 

Total  in  twenty-eight  counties 41,900 


Total  number  of  schools  reported  in.  operation  before  the  Ist  December,  1869,  175 
total  number  in  operation  January  1,  1870,  over  250 ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, 7,575. 

Returns  Irom  seven  counties,  giving  the  most  complete  and  accurate  reports,  show 
that  in  a  registration  of  2,543  pupils,  there  are  fatherless  530,  or  more  than  1  in  50  of 
the  whole  ;  motherless  176,  or  more  than  1  in  15  of  the  whole ;  orphans  88,  or  more 
than  1  in  29  of  the  whole.    The  schools  have  an  average  of  29  pupils  each. 

Common  school  fund : 

Principal $216,335  80 

Increase  from  sales  sixteenth  sections  land 5, 061  44 

Increase  Irom  fines  collected 1, 447  05 

Increase  from  public  lands  forfeited 251  01 

Total $223,595  30 

Interest  on  common  school  fund  in  treasurer's  hands $14, 145  13 

Interest  due  and  collectable,  about 24, 000  00 

Interest  liable  to  disbursement  to  common  schools $38, 145  13 

Expenditures: 

Onaccomit  of  schools  for  freed  men  taught  in  1868 $5,486  85 

Incidentals,  traveling  expenses,  &c ,^ 302  16 

Total $5,789  01 

Seminary  fund: 

Principal $73,292  45 

Increase  from  sales  of  seminary  hmds 641  34 

Total $73,933  79 

Annual  interest,  equally  divided  between  the  two  seminaries,  about $6, 000  00 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  East  Florida  Seminary 2,800  00 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  West  Florida  Seminary 5, 073  72 

Interest  due  and  collectable 10,513  40 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  East  Florida  Seminary $10, 460  90 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  West  Florida  Seminary 52  50 

10, 513  40 

Appropriated  by  legislature  to  common  schools $50,000  00 
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Table  of  counties,  county  superintendentif  and  general  statistica  of  Florida,  May,  1870. 
*Hoii.  C.  Thcrston  CiLkSE,  superintendent  public  instrucUon,  Ja€k9onvilU, 
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K.  Bw— Where  blanks  occur  no  organisation  exists,  or  no  information  has  been  receired. 
*  Becently  deceased. 


GEORGIA. 

PEABODY  FUND  (DR.  SEABS)  BEPOBT. 

The  city  of  Savannali  has  received  the  past  year  $1,500,  which  is  reduced  the  present 
year  to  $1,000;  Columbus  received  this  year  $1,500  instead  of  $2,000  last;  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  after  much  effort,  was  induced  to  appropriate  $50,000  for  free  schools,  receiving 
aid  from  the  fund  of  $2,000.  There  is  a  good  normal  school  in  the  city  for  colored 
teachers,  the  building  of  which  cost  over  $^,000.  The  fund  made  provision  for  10  pu- 
pils, allowing  $50  to  each.  The  usual  amount  of  aid  has  been  offered  Tunnel  Hill,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  complied  with.  The  city  of  Augusta  is  offered  $1,000,  upon  con- 
dition of  the  schools  being  properly  graded  ana  placed  under  a  superintendent ;  teniis 
not  yet  complied  with.  Four  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  allowed  by  the  fund  for  the 
education  of  colored  people  in  the  State.  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Savannah,  it  appears  that  in  October^  1868,  four  primary,  three  inter- 
mediate, two  grammar,  and  two  high  schools  were  in  operation  there ;  a  provision 
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qaite  insufficient  for  the  number  of  children.  Another  grammar  school  has  since  been 
added. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  November  17,  1861),  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  changes  in  the  law,  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  toe  previous  annual  meeting  was  adopted.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report,  many  suggestions  of  which  will  probably  be  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the 
reconstructed  State. 

The  advantages  of  the  free-school  system  are  sti-ongly  set  forth,  and  also  some  of  the 
difficulties  the  people  of  Georgia  have  to  contend  with  in  the  education  of  the  youth : 

1.  Poverty.  "According  to  the  report  of  the  comptroller  general,  there  were  in  Geor- 
gia in  1660,  slaves  to  the  number  of  458,540.  These  slaves,  at  an  average  of  $500  each, 
were  worth  $229,270,000.  •  Largo  as  is  this  sura,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  one- 
half  the  aggregate  of  the  entire  losses  of  the  State."  They  are  now  citizens,  and  them- 
selves needmg  education,  and  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  State  demand  that  they 
shall  be  educated. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  educating  white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools, 
consequent  upon  "  an  invincible  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  both,"  entailing  a  double 
expense  for  separate  schools. 

'S.  Sparseness  of  population,  which  they  propose  to  remedy  by  migratory  schools. 
4.  Alleged  injustice  in  educational  tax. 

PLAN  PROPOSED. 

A  State  commissioner  and  board  of  education  to  be  appointed.  The  commissioner 
to  be  chairman  of  the  board,  who  should  be  his  legal  advisers.  The  commissioner  to 
superintend  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  collect  information,  make  report  to 
the  general  assembly,  receive  a  salary,  and  have  au  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 
The  governor  and  comptroller  general  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  Other 
members  chosen  from  the  general  assembly.  Also  a  coimty  board  of  seven,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people ;  said  lK>ard  to  appoint  a  county  commissioner  to  superintend  the 
educational  afi'oirs  in  the  county.  Commissioners  to  act  as  examiucrs,  meet  twice  a 
year,  examine  teachers,  grant  licenses,  &c.  In  thinly  settled  districts,  two  or  more 
school-houses  within  the  district,  schools  migratiug  from  one  to  another.  People  of 
the  district  to  provide  school-houses.  Trustees  chosen  by  vote  of  people.  Separate 
schoolsfor  white  ondcoloredin  all  cases.  Colored  people,  if  they  prefer,  to  have  their  own 
county  officers  and  trustees.  Normal  schools  as  soon  as  possible,  two  for  white  pupils, 
one  for  male  and  one  for  female,  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  School  revenue  to  be  ob- 
tained from  i)oll-tax,  taxes  upon  property,  and  voluntary  taxation.  Taxes  from  colored 
people  to  be  set  apart  for  colored  schools,  with  an  equal  amount  from  general  fund. 

The  following  statement  of  the  history  of  education  in  Georgia,  by  Hon.  Martin  Y. 
Calvin,  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  added : 

"  Our  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777 — a  few  months  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  fifty-fourth  section  thereof  declares,  *  schools  shall  be  erected  in 
each  county,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.'  On  the  31st  of  July,  1783, 
the  legislature  appropriated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  free 
schools.  In  1784  the  general  assembly  appropriated  40,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  or  university.  The  university  was  chartered  in  1785.  The  preamble 
to  the  charter  was  as  follows,  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Church,  would  do  honor  to 
any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
framed  it,  and  those  who  adopted  it : 

^' '  As  it  is  the  distinguished  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  should 
be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  be- 
come the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence  very  much 
depend  upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the  minds 
of  the  jHJOple  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct 
disorderly,  a  free  i^overnment  will  be  attended  with  greater  convulsions  and  evils  more 
horrid  than  the  wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy  where  the 
public  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners  regulated. 
This  is  au  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed 
only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should,  therefore,  be  among  the  first  objects  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand 
of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good 
order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  education  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our 
own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachments  that,  upon  princi- 
ples of  policy,  it  is  inadmissible.' 

^*  An  act  appropriating  1,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  each  of  the  county  acade- 
mies was  passed  in  1792. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  were  appropriated  in  1817  for 
the  support  of  '  poor  schools.' 
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''  Dr.  Church,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  in  1845,  ^Te  ntter- 
ance  to  a  truth  which  is  all  the  more  obvious  by  lapse  of  years,  when  he  said : 

"  *  Had  we  carried  out  the  views  of  her  early  patriots  and  the  framers  of  our  first 
constitution,  Georgia  would  now  have  a  system  of  education  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union/ 

"  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  these  words  were  spoken,  and  jet 
nothing  of  a  reall^^  positive  character  has  been  done  to  attain  the  mark  of  our  high 
calling,  the  demands  of  the  people,  through  conventions,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.'' 

The  latest  communication  to  this  office,  from  a  leading  educator  in  Georgia,  gives  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  prospect  that  an  excellent  school  law  will  soon  go  into 
operation  in  that  State,  which  has  just  passed  the  legislature.  At  present  Savannah 
and  Columbus  are  the  only  cities  in  the  State  that  have  school  systems  worthy  of  the 
name.  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  Macon,  however,  are  fast  coming  forward  in  the  adop- 
tion of  better  systems  than  have  heretofore  existed.  The  i>ublic  schools  have  been 
operated  throughout  the  State  under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  poor  school 
law,"  admiuistorod  by  the  board  of  education  in  each  county,  composed  of  the  onlinary 
— an  officer  peculiar  to  this  State — and  a  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  Under  this  system  teachers  receive  seven  cent<s  per  day  for  each  pupil 
in  actual  attendance ;  paid  oiice  per  annum,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Salaried  teachers 
are  the  exceptions. 

Colonel  J.  R.  Lewis,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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The  following  Information  is  taken  from  the  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  pubUc  instruction,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  embracing  the  years  1867-'68 : 

1867.  1868. 

Number  of  white  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 

and  twenty-one  years 781, 944  826, 820 

Number  of  colored  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one 5, 472  6, 210 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 9, 910  10, 381 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  State 546  584 

Number  of  fre*^  schools  in  the  State 10, 159  10, 705 

Number  of  scholars  attending 684,073  706,780 

Number  of  male  scholars  attending 352,609  367,450 

Number  of  female  scholars  attending 331,464  339,330 

Average  daily  attendance 246,864  269,766 

Number  of  teachers  employed 18, 001  19, 037 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed ^...  7,402  8,240 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 10,599  10,774 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  male  teachers $35  60  $42  40 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  female  teachers 26  40  32  80 

Average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  kept 7. 2  7. 3 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 58, 518  52, 251 

Total  amount  expended  for  common  schools $5, 571 ,  703      $6, 430, 881 

Total  amount  received  for  conmion  schools 5, 707, 810  6, 896, 879 

Total  common  school  fund  of  the  State,  Sept.  30, 1868 6, 348, 538  32 

Number  of  counties  in  which  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

held 67  71 

Number  of  counties  in  which  no  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

held 35  31 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes 5,129  6,120 

Amount  appropriated  for  teachers'  institutes $2, 175  $1, 814 

Number  of  schools  visited  during  the  year  by  county  superin- 
tendents   8,245  8,733 

Number  of  schools  not  visited  during  the  year  by  county  su- 
perintendents   1,552  1,364 

Average  annual  compensation  of  county  superintendents....  $872  $929 

COMMON  SCHOOL  REVENUES.     * 

The  aggregate  of  common  school  revenues,  received  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  is 
as  follows: 

In  1865 $3,316,739 

In  1866 4,445,i:» 

$7,761,869 
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In  1867 : $5,707,810 

In  1868 6,896,879 


$12, 604, 689 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  school  revenue  of  1867  exrocdod 
that  of  1866  by  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  28  per  cent.;  the  revenue  of  1808  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1867  by  over  20  per  cent.,  while  the  revenue  of  1868  exceeded  tUsit  of 
1866  by  $2,451,749,  being  over 50  per  cent,  increase  in  two  years;  and  the  total  revenue 
of  1867-^68,  the  two  years  embraced  in  the  present  report,  exceeds  the  total  of  18G5-'66 
by  $4,842,i^,  or  more  than  62  per  cent. 

In  1867  there  was  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  for  common  school  purposes,  the 
sum  of  $3,533,133;  and,  in  1868,  the  sum  so  raised  was  $4,250,679,  amounting,  for  the 
two  years  embraced  in  the  present  report,  to  $7,783,812.  The  whole  amount  raised  by 
district  taxes,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  was  $4,748,105,  showing  an  increase  for 
the  two  years  of  nearly  64  per  centum.  The  whole  amount  raised  by  district  taxes,  in 
the  ten  years  ending  September  30,  1866,  was  $13,000,166,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amount  so  raised  in  the  last  two  years  was  more  than  half  (nearly  60  per  cent. ) 
of  the  whole  sum  raised  duriug  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  amount  raised  by  local 
taxes,  in  each  of  the  years  covered  by  this  report,  was  five  times  more  than  the  amount 
of  State  t^kx.  funds  distributed  in  those  years  respectively,  and  nearly  double  the 
whole  amount  of  all  other  school  revenues  received  in  the  same  time.  Se  ,'^eu  millions 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thonsaud  eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  is  a  vast 
sum  of  money  to  be  raised  in  two  years  for  common  schools,  the  ^eater  portion  of  it 
raised  by  taxes  self-imposed.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures  in  this  report,  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  free  schools  on  this  continent. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

At  no  other  point  in  the  manipulation  of  school  statistics  are  mistakes  so  likely  to 
occur  as  in  the  calculation  of  averages ;  and  yet,  upon  these  we  must  chiefiy  rely  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  the  school  system  of  a  State. 
lu  order  to  lessen  the  cnances  of  mistakes  as  much  as  possible,  the  district,  township, 
and  coanty  officers  during  the  years  1867-*68  were  required  to  report  no  averages  at  aU, 
but  simply  to  send  the  original  data  to  the  superintendent.  All  the  averages,  then, 
contained  in  the  report  for  these  years  have  been  calculated  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
iotendent. 

The  whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  in  1868  was  10,705,  being  in  the  pro- 
port-ion  of  one  school  to  77  of  the  white  children,  between  six  and  twenty-one  yearsof  age. 
The  grand  total  number  of  days  school  was  taught  in  1868  was  reported  to  bo  1,783,856, 
or  an  average  of  seven  and  three-t-enths  mouths. 

As  an  assistance  in  the  comprehension  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  common 
school  work  of  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  service  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  State  for  the  year  1868  was  equal  to  the  service  of  one  t-eacher  for  5,243  years, 
counting  every  day  in  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  have  taught  as  many  days 
as  were  taught  by  the  public  school  teachers  of  Illinois,  in  1868,  a  single  teacher  would 
have  been  obliged  to  open  his  school  1,460  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  and  to  have  taught  continuously  to  the 
present  time. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  1868,  being  826,820,  and  the  number  attending  that  year  706,780,  it  appears  that 
120,040  children,  or  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  £a.iled  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  A  large  deduction  should,  however,  be  made,  from  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  legal  eligibility  to  the  public  schools  is  verj  largo,  covering  the  whole  period 
from  six  to  twenty-one,  while  the  period  of  actual  and  general  attendance  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  But  even  after  making  the  necessary 
deductions  upon  this  ground,  the  evil  of  non-attendance  is  most  lamentable.  The 
average  number  of  pupds  to  a  school  in  1867  was  24  ^^ ;  in  1868  it  was  25  j%. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  for  the  year  1867  was  10,620,  and  for  the  year 
1868  was  10,590.  The  number  which  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  law  necessarv 
to  a  receipt  of  school  funds,  viz.,  a  maintenance  of  a  free  school  for  six  months  in  each 
year,  was,  in  1867,  9,624,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  in  1868  it  was  10,117,  or 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  1867,  only  about  41  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
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having  kepf  :^e  records  of  the  district  in  a  pniTctaal,  orderly,  and  reliable  manner,  as 
provitfed  for  by  law.  In  1868  the  per  cent,  of  districts  reported  as  having  complied 
with  this  provision  had  increased  to  about  45.  In  its  relation  to  the  accuracy  of  statis- 
tical returns,  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  district,  this  remissness  is  deplorable, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  is  believed  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evil. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  local  districts,  as  a  whole,  is  favorable.  In  1868, 3,948 
districts  are  reported  as  being  in  debt,  while  5,400  had  balances  in  their  treasuries.  A 
large  portion  of  the  indebtedness  is  for  new  school-houses,  grounds,  and  furniture,  &c. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  schools  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years,  until 
1868,  when  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  38  over  the  last  year.  This  is  only  apparent, 
not  actual,  and  is  due  to  an  imperfect  enumeration  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  large 
number  of  private  schools  in  that  city  is  partly  caused  by  the  inadequate  accommo&- 
tious  afforded  by  the  public  schools.  So  extraordinary  is  the  growth  of  the  city,  that 
although  several  large  new  school  buildings  are  added  every  year,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  seats  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  private  schools  in  the  State  over  23  per  cout.  are  m  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Exclusive  of  that  city,  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  State  belong  to  private 
schools.  Tried,  therefore,  by  the  test  of  the  relative  number  and  condition  of  private 
schools,  the  progress  and  popularity  of  our  system  of  public  education  must  be  regarded 
as  eminently  satisfactory. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  returns  show  but  565  graded  schools  in  1867,  and  634  in  1868,  or  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  1867,  and  6  per  cent,  in  18G8.  This  small  proportion  of  graded 
schools  furnishes  an  impressive  practical  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
independent  local  district  system.  But  while  the  adoption  of  the  township  system 
would  remove  all  organic  obstacles  to  the  general  prevalence  of  graded  schools,  it  would 
not  remove  the  misapprehension,  prejudice,  and  indifference  which  so  largely  obtain 
in  respect  to  the  improved  kinds  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  accom- 
plish tnis,  other  agencies  must  be  used. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,  or  a  little 
less  than  one-twentieth  that  of  the  white.  For  the  education  of  these  children  the  gen- 
eral school  law  makes  virtually  no  provision.  By  the  discriminating  terms  employed 
throughout  the  statute,  it  is  plainly  the  intention  to  exclude  them  from  a  joint  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  free-school  system.  Except  as  referred  to  by  the  terms 
which  imply  exclusion,  they  are  wholly  ignored  in  all  the  common-school  legislation  of 
the  State.  The  jmrport  of  that  one  section  (the  eightieth)  is  that  the  aniouut  of  all 
school  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  shall  be  paid  back  to  them ;  it  does  not  say 
what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  money  so  refunded,  although  the  intention  (if  there  was 
any)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be  used  for  sepiirate  schools  for  colored 
children.  But  if  that  was  the  object  it  has  not  been  attained,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  the  school  taxes  paid  by  persons  of  color  are  not  generally  re- 
turned to  them;  and  second,  even  when  they  are  refunded  there  are  not  colored 
children  enough,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  form  separate  schools.  In  some  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  where  the  schools  are  under  sjiecial  acts  and  municipal  ordinances, 
the  education  of  colored  children  is  provided  for  in  a  manner  worthy  a  just  and  Christian 
I)eople ;  and  in  many  other  instances  the  efforts  of  the  colored  people  to  provide  schools 
for  their  children  are  heartily  seconded.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  colored  people,  being  dispersed  throughout  the  State  in  small  groups  of  one,  two, 
and  three  families,  insufi&cient  to  maintain  separate  schools,  are  without  the  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  They  are  trying  by  conventions,  petitions,  and  appeals 
to  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  see  if  anything  can 
be  done  for  them.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  have  ailoptcd  a  resolution  to  the 
effect,  "  that  the  distinctive  word  *  white*  in  the  school  law,  and  the  eightieth  section 
of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  princijile  on  which  the  school  system 
is  based,  and  should  be  repealed." 

In  1867,  756  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,139,628.  The 
number  built  in  1868  was  653,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $1,236,890. 

In  summing  np  the  points  considered  in  this  general  survey  of  the  school  statistics 
the  superintendent  says: 

"  We  find  a  lar^e  increase  in  the  number  of  school-going  children ;  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools;  m  the  whole  number  of  school-houses,  and  the  number  and  character 
of  the  new  ones  built ;  in  the  average  duration  of  the  schools ;  in  the  whole  number  of 
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free  schuiils;  in  the  nnmber  of  scholars;  in  tbe  grand  total  of  attendance  and  in  the 
average  attendance ;  in  the  whole  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex ;  in  the  amount  of 
schoolrcvenues  received  from  all  sources,  especially  from  district  taxes ;  in  the  average 
excellence  and  cost  of  new  school  buildinfjs  ;  in  the  average  wages  paid  teachers,  both 
male  and  female ;  and  in  the  amounts  paid  respectively  for  sites  and  grounds,  repairs 
and  improvements,  furniture,  apparatus  and  libraries." 

Educational  conventions  of  remarkable  interest  have  been  held  since  the  last  bien- 
nial reiwrt,  the  outgrowth  of  which  has  been  the  permanent  organization  of  co-operar 
tive  educational  associations. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS, 

which  holds  one  session  annually,  of  from  two  to  three  days,  met  in  1887  at  Bloomington. 
The  superintendents  of  forty-two  counties  were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  very 
earnest  and  spirited.  The  meeting  of  the  association  for  1868  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Aurora,  Kane  County,  and  had  an  attendence  of  forty-three  county  superintendents. 
This  association  has  now  become  a  permanent  educational  force  in  the  State,  one  that 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  detriment  to  the  int-erests  of  the  common 
schools. 

COUNTY  teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  two  years  included  in  this  report,  290  institutes  have  been  held  in  seventy- 
nine  different  counties,  leaving  but  twenty-three  counties  in  which  no  institute  was 
held  either  in  1867  or  1868.  This  number  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  biennial 
period.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  deduction  in 
teachers'  salaries  shall  occur  for  time  spent  at  institutes. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

Another  auxiliary  educational  forces  of  great  promise  has  been  recently  organized 
under  the  above  name.  The  first  meeting  was  held  August  1,  1864.  The  second  was 
held  August  5,  1867,  and  continued  four  weeks ;  a  year  after  a  third  session  was  held, 
which  continued  two  weeks.  The  secocd  meeting  had  an  attendance  of  100,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  A  vote  was  passed  inviting  the 
teachers  to  write  out  a  synopsis  of  the  lessons  they  gave,  for  publiqation,  with  the  cat- 
alogue, which  was  done,  and  500  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  institute. 
The  book  contained  194  pages  and  was  sold  for  $1  per  copy.  Members  of  the  institute 
and  many  other  teachers  were  so  eager  to  obtain  copies  that  the  whole  edition  was  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  six  months.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  institute  248  names  of 
members  were  enrolled.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage- 
teachers,  arouse  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  and  to  present  to  them  new  thoughts,  on 
teaching,  objects  which  have  been  fully  Justified  by  results. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 

is  another  recently  organized  educational  force,  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  Among  other  questions  disciissed  at  the  meetings  of  this 
institute  was  the  need  of  a  State  normal  school  for  Southern  Illinois. 

COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

have  been  established  within  the  past  two  years  in  three  counties  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeuring,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  better  qualified  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon district  schools  of  the  respective  counties  which  may  adopt  the  plan,  which  will 
be  m  effect  a  perpetual  local  institution  of  the  highest  order,  which  teachers  can 
attend  a  few  months  in  the  year,  or  when  their  schools  are  not  in  session,  and  more 
thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work.  The  full  course  of  study  is  not  to  exceed 
two  years,  of  three  terms  each,  while  shorter  and  special  courses  are  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  want  them.  The  plan  proposes  that  county  normal  schools  should  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  preparatory  schools  for  the  State  normal  university,  sustaining  the 
same  relation  to  that  institution  that  a  high  school  sustains  to  the  college  or  university. 
The  uplifting  and  vitalizing  power  of  a  good  local  or  county  normal  school,  within 
reach  of  aM  the  teachers  of  every  portion  oithe  State,  would  be  immense  and  immediate. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

• 

This  body,  organized  at  Bloomington,  December,  1853,  has  convened'  annually  ever 
since,  bringing  together  earnest  workers  in  the  educational  ranks,  to  compare  views, 
and  consider  the  new  problems  coming  up  every  year  for  investigation.    The  meeting^ 
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at  Galesbnrg  iu  1867,  and  at  Peoria  in  1868,  were  enthnsiastic  assemblages  of  men  and 
women,  anxioos  to  do  the  most  mdicious  things,  in  the  best  way,  and  adding,  by  their 
concurrence  and  approval,  the  highest  practical  weight  to  the  suggestions  elsewhere 
made  in  this  report. 

THE  IlXmOIS  TEACHER, 

the  leading  common-school  advocate  and  ^neral  educational  periodical  of  the  State, 
lias  been  from  the  first  a  distinct  and  positive  power  in  the  discussion  and  determina- 
tion of  questions  and  problems  affecting  the  interests  of  public  education.  It  remains 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  the  accomplished  teachers  and  able  writers  who  have  so 
successfully  conducted  it  the  past  two  years,  Professor  William  M.  Baker,  of  the  Dli- 
nois  Industrial  University,  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  White,  principal  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  SchooL 

STATE  CERTIFICATES 

are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character,  scholarship,  and  successful  experience, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  school  law,  as  amended 
February  16,  1865.    The  clause  which  confers  such  authority  is  as  follows: 

^*  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  State 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them,  which  shall  be  ot 
perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school  district  in  the  State.  But  State  certifi- 
cates shall  only  be  granted  upon  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
l^iven,  iu  such  brancues  and  upon  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  as  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  principal  of  the  Normal  University  may  prescribe.  The  fee  for  a 
State  certificate  shall  be  $5.  Said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent upon  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct." 

Ai^plicauts  for  a  State  teacher's  diploma  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence, 
1,  ot  good  moral  character ;  2,  of  having  taught  with  decided  success  at  least-  three 
years,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  State ;  3,  to  pass  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion in  orthography,  penmanship,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  modern  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  algebra,  elements  of  plane 
geometry,  and  theory  and  art  of  education :  4,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  botany,  zoology  and  chemistry ; 
5,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  school  laws  of  Illinois,  especially  as  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  and  legal  rights  of  teachers. 

The  whol^  number  of  State  certificates  issued  since  the  passage  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing them,  so  far  as  known,  is,  to  ladies,  30 ;  to  gentlemen,  95 ;  total  125. 

THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  reports :  **  The  act  es- 
tablishing this  institution  was  passed  February  18, 1857,  after  an  agitation  of  six  years, 
in  which  the  public  mind  had  been  gradually  preparing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fact.  The  number  of  students  during  the  first  year  was  98,  viz,  41  gentlemen,  and  57 
ladies.  The  first  grstduatiug  class,  1860,  consisted  of  10,  viz,  6  young  men,  and  4 
young  ladies.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  many  of  the  normal  students 
entered  the  army,  with  five  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  principal  as  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  This  regiment,  the  Thirty-third,  was  known  as  the  Normal  regiment.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  exercises  of  the  institution  were  carried  on,  though  under  many 
discouragements.  The  second  class^roduated  in  1861 ;  the  third  class  in  1862,  consisting 
of  3  youn^  men  and  5  young  ladies ;  the  fourth,  in  1863,  consisted  of  3  gentlemen 
and  4  ladies.  In  1864  the  legislature,  by  an  appropriation  of  $31,214  91,  paid  the 
indebtedness  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school.  In  1833  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  president  of  the  university 
to  j^ntlemen  of  intelligence  and  infiuence  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  making  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  the  infiuence  of  the  institution,  the  success  of  its  pupils  as  in- 
structors, and  the  general  estimate  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  iMJople.  Thirty-eight  let- 
ters were  received  in  response,  all  of  which,  with  remarkable  unanimity  and  empha- 
sis, affirmed  the  superior  ability,  skill,  and  enthusiasm  and  success  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Normal  University.  The  legislature  of  1867  appropriated  $6,000  toward  the  re- 
pairing of  apparatus  and  enlargement  of  museum  and  ornamentation  of  grounds." 

During  the  years  1867-68,  there  were  1,043  students  connected  with  the  institution ; 
413  in  the  normal,  and  630  in  the  model  department.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
normal  department  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  is  1,700.  Among  other  evidences 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  Work  of  the  institution  is  held  by  the  people,  it  is 
stated  that  the  normal  graduates  obtain  nearly  double  the  compensation  which  is  paid 
to  unprofessional  teachers.  Even  in  cases  where  the  course  of  normal  training  had  not 
been  completed  by  teachers  who  could  onl^  attend  a  limited  time,  the  result  of  their 
•brief  training  was  an  increase  in  their  salaries  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  ladles,  and 
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47  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  gentlemen.  The  greater  gain  in  tbe  salary  of  the  gentlemen 
is  explained  by  tbe  fact  that  the  gentlemen  remain  in  the  institution,  on  an  average, 
fonr  and  three-quarter  terms,  while  the  young  ladies  only  remain  four  and  one-quarter 
terms. 

But  the  influence  of  the  institution,  as  a  teaching  force,  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  normal  department.  Many  teachers  go  forth  from  the  model  school.  Twenfy-tive 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  school,  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  of 
those  in  the  grammar  school,  engage  in  teaching. 

THE  ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERMTY, 

located  at  Champaign,  Champaign  County,  was  founded  in  1867,  John  M.  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  regent.  The  leading  object  is  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  military  tactics.  It  is  organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1802,  pro- 
viding that  the  interest  of  tbe  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  ^^  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientitic  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  oranches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professiotis  of  lite/' 

The  university  embraces  departments  of  natural  history,  of  agriculture,  of  chemistry, 
of  pure  mathematics,  of  natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  of  civil  engineering,  uf 
English  language  and  literature,  French  language  and  literature,  German  language 
and  literatui*e,  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  lustory 
and  social  science,  commercial  departuieut,  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  of 
military  tactics,  and  of  mental  and  moral  science.  Liberty  of  choice  is  allowe<l  the 
student  in  selecting  the  course  which  he  will  pursue.  All  who  are  physically  compe- 
tent are  required  to  labor  from  one  to  three  hours  each  day.  Tuition,  to  natives  of  the 
State,  is  $15  per  annum ;  to  foreign  students,  $20,  Total  annual  expenses  from  $163  to 
$195.  Any  young  man  can  pay  nis  way  who  is  willing  to  practice  the  virtues  of  in- 
dustry and  economy. 

THE  ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLLEGE, 

located  at  Fulton^  Whiteside  County,  Leander  H.  Potter,  A.  M.,  president,  was  char- 
tered in  1867,  and  is  for  the  free  education  of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  children  of  the  State. 
There  are  preparatory,  commercial,  normal,  scientific,  and  classical  departments.  The 
course  of  study  comprises  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  now  pursuing  a  full 
course  is  111 ;  in  preparatory  department,  139.  Annual  State  appropriation,  $:^,000. 
Number  of  professors  and  instructors,  6. 

ILLINOIS  soldiers'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

Incorporated  1865  by  act  of  legislature,  but  no  appropriation  made  until  1867,  when 
the  *^  deserters'  fund  "  was  donated  to  it.  Fifty  chiklren  were  received  in  August,  1867; 
and  in  February,  1868,  90  had  been  received.  Many  are  refused  for  want  of  room.  The 
permanent  building  is  fast  approaching  completion. 

THE  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

An  act  establishing  this  school  was  passed  March  5, 1867.  The  site  for  it  is  not  yet 
chosen. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Joshua  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  January  13, 1849,  when  the  legislature  made  appropriations  and  authorized 
the  purchase  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  acres  of  ground,  in  or  near  Jack- 
sonville. Instruction  to  be  ^ven  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State  who  are  blind  and  of  suitable  age,  Tbe  whole  number  admitted  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  is  331 ;  of  these  260  have  left,  having  completed  their  course. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morcan  County,  was  founded  February  23, 1839.  The  first  ap« 
propriations  were  small,  and  were  chiefly  expended  on  buildings  and  grounds.  Tho 
school  did  not  open  until  the  year  1846,  and  then  only  with  four  pupils.  It  now  stands 
second  in  point  of  numbers  to  any  in  this  country,  and  third  to  any  in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  on  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  large  school  in  a  State  containing  about 
1,700  mutes,  more  than  one-fourth  of  whom  are  of  the  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and 
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where  board  and  tuition  are  fnmisbed  free ;  yet  snch  is  not  the  case.  Out  of  450  whc 
ought  to  be  at  school,  only  273  are  connecten  with  the  institution,  and  of  these  oulj 
2312  are  in  actual  attendance.  The  causes  of  this  ^re  various,  but  the  principal  one  is 
the  reluctance  of  parents  to  intrust  their  afflicted  children  to  the  care  of  strangers,  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  the  institution  in  many  cases. 

Pupils  from  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  those  from  Hlinois, 
on  payment  of  $100  per  annum.  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  twenty-five 
years  ago,  about  700  mutes  have  enjoyed  its  blessings.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expend e<l  in  buildings.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
to  sustain  the  school  is  nearly  $.500,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the  past  year  have 
been  $45,000. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR   IDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE->nNDFD  CHILDREN, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  February  16,  l8o.> ;  opened  on  the  first  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Up 
to  the  present  time  200  applications  from  this  State  and  20  from  other  States  have 
been  received,  of  which  number  probably  125  are  suitable  cases  for  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued.  Though  the  institution  has  been  in  ojieration  but  a  short  time, 
the  results  have  been  such  as  to  greatly  exceed  the  expectations  of  those  particularly 
intereste<l  in  its  projj|ction,  and  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  conected  with 
it.  The  great  majority  of  pupils  have  been  public  beneficiaries,  though  parents  and 
guardians  are  expected,  if  able,  to  pay  such  reasouable  sum  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  children  as  the  superintendent  shall  stipulate.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  superintendent,  who  has  furnished  the  foregoing  facta. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Andrew  McFarland,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  March  1,  1847.  The  number  of  patients  is  at  present  limited  to  about  412, 
on  account  of  inaidequate  revenue,  though  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for  450  pa- 
tients. Patients  are  strictly  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  are  admitted  only 
through  process  had  before  the  county  and  circjiit  courts.  The  government  of  the  insti- 
tution is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Stat'e.  The 
number  of  attendants  upon  patients,  and  others  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  about  70.  Entire  cost  of  the  institution,  including  lands,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  has  been  about  $600,000.  The  annual  expenses  are  about  $110,000,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  paid  by  the  State ;  the  remainder  is  derived  from  the  board  of  pay 
patients.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  institution,  at  the  date  of  present  report, 
IS  400. 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  piore  complete  presentation  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  the  superinteiuleut  of  public  instruction,  early  in  the  year  1868, 
addressed  circular  letters  to  presidents  and  officers  of  all  private  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  which  he  <?ould  obtain  information,  requesting  their  aid  and 
co-opeiation  in  the  work  of  preparing  an  exhibit  of  what  the  Stato  is  doinjj^  through 
those  channels.  In  response  to  these  circulars  he  received  information,  more  or  less 
full,  respecting  twenty  colleges  or  universities,  twelve  female  colleges,  nineteen 
academies  and  seminaries,  nine  theological  seminaries,  and  twelve  miscellaneous  in- 
stitutions, consisting  of  medical  colleges  and  infirmaries,  libraries,  and  literai*y  as- 
sociations, &c.  The  collection,  preparation,  classification,  and  arrangement  of  the 
historical  and  general  sketches  of  these  institutions,  presented  in  the  report,  though 
still  incomplete  from  lack  of  material  furnished,  have,  the  superintendent  states,  cost 
much  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  and  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  ever  brought  together.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  a  more  extended  notice  of  these  various  institutions,  but  some  idea 
of  their  magnitude  and  scope  may  be  formed  from  the  following  **  grand  statistical 
summary,''  taken  from  the  report  under  consideration : 

GRAND  STATISTICAL  8UJOIARY. 

Wliole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  full  collegiate  courses 2, 441 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  partial  courses 1, 618 

Whole  number  of  pupils  m  preparatory  departments 3, 299 

Whole  number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year  1868 384 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization  of  the  institutions 8, 427 

Whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors 377 

Total  value  of  college  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $2, 758, 395 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  exclusive  of  buildings,  &c $2, 335, 571 
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Whole  nuinber  of  volumes  in  libraries 100, 470 

Total  estimated  value  of  libraries $120,880 

Total  estimated  value  of  apparatus ^ .^65, 634 

The  superintendent's  re]K)rt  closes  with  a  brief  history  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  beginning  with  an  allusion  to  the 
visit  of  an  agent  of  the  department  of  i>ubbc  education  in  Belgium  to  the  Uuited 
States,  in  the  f  <iar  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relating  to  our  va- 
rioiLs  State  systems  of  public  schools,  and  to  the  dimculties  encountered  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work,  being  obliged  to  travel  from  one  State  capital  to  another,  owing 
to  the  £aet  that  our  government  was  at  that  time  destitute  of  a  national  Department 
of  Education.    He  says : 

**  The  above  incident  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  striking  and  palpable  commentary  upon 
the  spectacle  of  a  powerful  nation,  the  most  gigantic  democracy  on  the  i^lobe,  f()un<led 
upon  the  principle  of  «elf-governmeut,  which  involves  and  demands  universal  intelli- 
gence as  an  essential  element  of  pei'j)etuity  ;  yet,  until  less  than  two  years  ago,  with- 
out a  national  Department  of  Education,  and  then,  after  the  bureau  was  established, 
and  iMiforo  it  was  possible  for  its  full  capacity  of  usefulness  to  be  developed,  virtually 
abolishing  it  by  the  indirect  and  not  very  magnanimous  device  of  withholding  tho 
paltry  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  it  on." 

The  rei)ort  concludes  with  the  remark  that  "the  educational  men  of  Illinois  expect 
her  senators  and  representatives  to  see  that  the  national  Department  of  Education  is 
neither  abolished  nor  crippled  through  any  acts  or  votes  of  tiieirs." 

CHICAGO. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  8.  A.  Briggs,  for  1869,  commences  with 
a  comparison  between  the  school  facilities  of  the  present  and  those  of  ten  years  ago  in 
the  city,  at  which  time  the  tirst  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  was  made.  T)ie 
city,  he  states,  has  enlarged  in  area  from  fifte^iu  square  miles  to  thirty-eight,  and  in- 
creased in  population  from  50,000  to  300,000  inhabitants.  Her  schools  were  then  thir- 
teen ill  nnmber,  employing  101  teachers,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  5,516  puyils. 
The  present  year  closes  with  thirty  schools,  employing  479  teachers,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  22,838  pu^iils.  At  that  time  the  total  expenses  of  the  schools  were 
$70,000,  distributed  as  follows :  Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent,  $43,000 ;  in- 
cidentals, $12,000 ;  rent  of  buildings,  $15,000.  The  total  expenses  of  the  current  year 
have  l>een  $746,320,  divided  as  follows :  Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent, 
$353,815;  other  current  expenses,  $100,120;  for  permanent  improvements,  $292,:tei5. 

We  have  added  to  our  school  accommodations  during  the  year  4,782  seats — by  the 
erection  of  the  Clarke,  Franklin,  and  Hayes  houses,  each  945  seatJ^,  and  the  Elm  street 
and  Wentworth  avenue  primaries,  each  512  seats,  together  with  1,013  seats  in  ad- 
ditional rented  rooms  ;  increasing  our  corps  of  teachers  78.  While  educators  differ  as 
to  the  exact  number,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  eeonomy  of  classiiication  and  of  means 
required,  in  cities  organized  like  ours  for  school  purposes,  the  concentration  in  one 
school  of  not  less  than  800  pupils  of  all  grades,  and  iliany  able  teachers  place  the  min- 
imum at  a  higher  figure.  In  our  schools  we  place  63  pupils  under  the  charge  of  each 
teacher,  a  number  so  large  as  to  be  excusable  only  by  the  pressing  demands  upon  us 
for  seats. 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  occupied  by  remarks  in  reganl  to  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools,  taking  strong  ground  against  the  prox)Osal  which  has  come  be- 
fore the  board  to  prohibit  its  use,  his  opinion  being  that  it  is  possible,  in  most  cases, 
to  govern  schools  without  resort  to  this  extreme  discipline,  but  that  this  is  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  teachers  having  the  reserved  right  to  inflict  it,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  necessary. 

The  report  expresses  an  opinion  against  the  advisability  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools,  on  the  ground  that  as  our  people  represent  every  shade  of  religious  belief, 
and  as  all  contributrO  tp  the  support  of  the  schools,  they  should  be  entirely  unsectarian 
in  all  respects.  "Those  of  us  who  are  Protestants  wonld  resent  any  attempt  on  tho 
part  of  the  authorities  to  require  our  children  to  listen  to  a  daily  lesson  from  the 
Douay  scriptures.  Why,  then,  should  we  compel  our  Romanist  neighbor  to  listen  to  the 
version  of  King  James,  or  insist  that  the  followers  of  Moses  join  in  the  reac^ng  of  the 
New  Testament  f  " 

Tho  report  closes  with  pertinent  and  forcible  remarks  concerning  the  need  for  tho 
introduction  of  scientific  training  in  the  schools,  especially  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  in  the  primary  schools.  Its  study  appeals  to  the  first  senses  that  mature,  the 
first  jiowers  that  have  the  privilege  of  experiment.  It  is  related  to  the  most  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  of  early  life.  **  Give  the  children  the  alphabet,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  record  of  human  wit  and  folly,  but  let  them  learn,  too,  the  alphabet  which' the 
divine  hand  has  written  on  the  leaves  of  nature.^' 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT, 

The  report  of  the  Rnperintendent  of  the  city  schools,  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  for  1869, 
Ipves  the  following  information : 

The  population  of  the  city,  as  per  census  of  1868 252, 054 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 64, 842 

Whole  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled 51, 432 

In  grammar  and  primary  schools — boys,  17,504  ;  girls,  16, 692 34, 196 

In  high  school 544 

Average  number  belonging  in  grammar  and  primary  schools 22, 392 

Average  number  in  high  school 445.6 

Average  daily  attendance  ia  grammar  and  primary  schools 21, 6^.3 

High  school 430.4 

Number  of  schools — high,  1 ;  grammar,  21 ;  independent  primary,  9 31 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  school  purposes 406 

Number  of  teacliers  in  high  school — males,  12 :  females,  4 16 

Teachers  in  ^^mmar  schools — males,  20 ;  females,  378 ;  absent,  2 400 

Teachers  in  independent  primary  schools — females  63 ;  males,  2 65 

Total  number  of  teachers 481 

Average  number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher — estimated  upon  average  number 

belonging — in  high  school ^          31.8 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades 52.1 

Cost  per  scholar  lor  tuition  alone,  upon  average  number  belonging $15  35 

1  Ji>on  school  census 5  40 

Upon  daily  average  attendance 15  88 

Total  cost  per  schol.ir,  upon  average  number  belonging 24  49 

UiKJU  school  census 8  59 

Upon  average  daily  attendance 2522 

Receipts  from  school  tax,  1869 $551,371  12 

From  State  fund 34,618  53 

From  rents  and  interest 45, 639  47 

Expenses  for  teachers'  salaries 350, 515  43 

Rents  of  buildings 7,349  21 

Incidentals 96,271  87 

Permanent  improvements 109, 561  82 

Total 563,697  53 

Total  school  fund $808,760  74 

The  increase  of  enrollment  during  the  year  1868-'9  was  4,786.  The  actual  increase 
of  school  accommodations  during  the  year  was  3,414  seats,  the  remaining  increase  of 
enrollment  being  provided  for  in  rented  buildings. 

The  average  number  belonging  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 
The  number  attending  through  the  year  without  loss  of  membership  is  8,427  ;  an  in- 
crease of  2,293  over  the  previous  ye^ir.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  increased 
nearly  25  per  cent.,  while  the'  increase  of  enroXment  is  less  than  16  per  cent. 

In  the  primary  schools,  in  the  gra<le  where  no  text  book  is  used,  most  marked  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  old  practice  of  learning 
letters  tirst  and  then  words  is  almost  entirely  done  away.  Children  learn  words  as 
easily  as  they  learn  letters,  and  in  so  doing  get  ideas  that  interest  and  profit  them. 

A  graded  course  of  study  in  music  has  been  most  successfully  earned  forward  by 
the  music  t^^ichers,  which  has  not  interfered  at  all  with  other  work,  but  rather  aided 
it,  from  the  relief  afforded  by  the  exercise.  At  the  examinations  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  to  read  music  at  sight  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested. 

The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  reported  during  the  year  is  less  than 
during  previous  yeai's,  not withstan (ling  the  increased  nnmber  of  pupils.  The  actual 
daily  average  is  less  than  one  case  to  1,500  pupils.  The  nutpber  of  suspensions  for 
misconduct  has  been  343 ;  of  restorations  in  the  same  number,  175.  The  number  of 
sn8{)ensions  for  absence  has  been  2,836 ;  restorations,  1,303. 

Ten  regular  sessions  of  the  teachers'  institute  were  held  during  the  year,  attended 
by  561  teachers. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  need  of  enlarged  accommodations.  The  attendance  has 
been  better  sustained  than  in  previous  years.  Fewer  pupils  have  left  during  the  early 
part  of  their  course,  therefore  the  higher  classes  have  been  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  normal  department  of  the  high  school  has  been  unusually  full.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  special  class  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  furnishing  teachers 
an  opportunity  for  practice,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher. 

The  school  of  practice  has  given  additional  proof  of  its  great  value.  Not  one  who 
has  passed  successfully  through  it  has  subsequently  failed  in  the  regular  work  of  teach- 
ing. 
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The  eveniDg  schools  for  the  year  1868  had  an  enrollment  of  3,303  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,005  for  a  session.  The  high  school  class  numhered  91,  i\\th 
an  average  attendance  of  30.  The  amount  paid  teachers  was  ^,678.  The  total  ex- 
penses were  $9,521  91 ;  cost  per  pupil  on  enrollment,  $3  43;  on  attendance,  $11  Oa. 

Certain  special  funds  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  text  hooks  to 
indigent  children,  for  the  awarding  of  medals,  and  other  rewards  oi  merit,  by  gifts 
and  bequests  from  private  individuals.  From  the  late  Flavel  Mosley,  esq.,  $10,400  j 
William  Jones,  esq.,  Walter  L.  Newbrey,  esq.,  Dr.  John  H.  Foster,  Philo  Carpenter,  esq., 
and  N.  C.  Holden,  esq.,  each  donated  $1,000  to  this  purpose.  Jouathan  Bell,  esq.,  be- 
queathed a  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  city,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  furni suing 
books  of  reference,  maps,  chart/^  illustrative  apparatus,  and  works  of  taste  and  art ; 
and,  in  case  the  city  fails  to  provide  the  necessary  text  books  and  slat«s  for  indigent 
children  attending  the  public  schools,  then  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  income  is  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 
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INDI4]f  A. 

The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  pablic  instraction,  Hon.  Barnabas 
C.  Hobb^,  for  1867-*d,  contains  the  foUowiug  information : 

1867.  1868. 
Whole  nnmber  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one 

years  of  age 577,007  591,661 

Nomber  of  pupils  attending  public  schools 415, 796  436, 736 

In  primary  scuools 405,631  425,745 

In  high  schools 10,165  10,991 

Average  daily  attendance  in  primary  schools 259, 224  275, 745 

Average  daily  attendance  in  iiigh  schools 6, 993  7, 595 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 80  87 

Number  of  teachers  employed 10,053  10,698 

Male  teachers 6,012  6,462 

Female  teachers 4,041  4,236 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools $36  80  $37  00 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

primary  schools $29  00  $28  40 

Of  male  teachers  in  high  schools |69  40  $64  00 

Of  female  teachers  in  high  schools J.               $37  40  $42  00 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $1  18  $1  20 

Amount  expended  for  tuition $1,262,684  54  $1,474,832  49 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 364  424 

Total  value  of  school  property $5,078,356  00  $5,828,50100 

Total  nnmber  of  school-houses  in  the  State 8, 360  8, 403 

Amount  paid  trustees  for  managing  educational  matters.        $38, 995  80  $43, 598  39 
Amount  of  special  school  revenue  expended  within  the 

year $854,761  55  $1,050,139  03 

Total  school  revenue  from  all  sources $1, 566, 507  58 

Total  expended  for  schools  during  1869 $1,474,000  00 

The  State  educational  fund  is  made  up  of  the — 

Negotiable  State  bonds $3,591,316  15 

Common  school  fund  held  by  counties 1, 522, 410  38 

Congressional  township  fund 2,211,867  76 

Value  of  unsold  congressional  township  lands 101, 502  25 

Saline  fund  on  loan 3, 727  07 

Saline  fund  in  treasury 1,348  90 

Bank  tax  fund  on  loan 1, 396  99 

Bank  tax  fund  in  treasury 107  07 

Escheated  estates 16,702  42 

Sinking  fund 808,963  35 

Total $8,259,341  34 


The  constitution  of  the  State  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  provide 
<*  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  bo  without 
charge,  and  equally  open  to  all."  "We  cannot,"  says  the  superintendent,  "avoid  the 
grave  consideration  that  there  is  a  large  colored  population  in  the  State,  who  have 
hitherto  submitted  patiently  to  the  ordeal  of  adverse  public  sentiment  and  the  force 
of  our  statutes,  in  being  denied  participation  Id  the  benefits  of  our  public  school  funds, 
"while,  at  the  same  time«  no  bar  can  bo  discovered  to  their  natural  and  constitutional 
right  to  these."  *  *  *  "  Colored  citizens,  while  hitherto  deprived  of  their 
natural  and  constitutional  rights,  have  been  subject  to  the  special  school  tax  for  township 
purposes  in  common  with  white  citizens,  and  have  thus  paid  their  proportion  of  expense 
for  building  school-houses  for  white  children.  After  being  denieu  all  privilege  to  the 
school  funds,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying  on  them- 
selves an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses,  and  for  the  entire  cost  of 
their  tuition." 

INDIANA  STATE  UNIVEBSrnr. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Bloomington.  President,  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  professor 
of  moral,  mental,  aod  political  philosophy.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  four 
college  classes  is  192.  In  the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  30 ; 
in  preparatory  studies,  12 ;  in  the  law  department,  21 ;  in  moaern  languages,  6.    Total 
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in  attendance,  249.  The  namber  of  professors  is  10 ;  nnmber  of  tutors,  3.  Three  new 
departments  have  been  opened  this  year,  viz.,  modem  hmgnages,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  military  science. 

Tuition  was  made  free  for  all  the  stndents  in  the  State  University,  by  the  action  of 
the  trustees,  in  1860.  Every  young  man  and  maiden  has  a  perpetual  scholarship,  which 
entitles  them  to  free  tuition  in  their  own  State  university. 

INDIANA   ASIIBURY   UNIVERSITT. 

Located  at  Greencastle,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Indianapolis.  Thomas  Bowman, 
D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  moral  and  mental  science.  This  institution  has  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  ovi-r  ^100,000,  which  is  constfintly  increasing.  The 
libraries  of  the  college  reach  an  aggregate  of  10,000  volumes.  It  has  a  good  apparatus 
for  chemical  experiments,  a  fine  acliromatic  telescope,  jwlarizing  apparatus,  meteoro- 
logical, electrical,  magnetical,  and  optical  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  forms, 
and  a  good  cabinet.  Expenses  of  board  and  tuition  from  $200  to  $300  per  annum.  This 
institution,  the  superintendent  states,  deserves  a  more  extende-d  notice,  but  no  reports 
have  been  received  from  the  faculty,  therefore  further  information  is  lacking. 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1834.  President,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  The  college  has  given  more  or  less  instruction  to 
more  than  2,000  students,  and  has  graduated  105.  The  present  attendance  is  162 ;  in 
college  proper,  66 ;  in  preparatory  department,  96. 

The  college  was  chartered  as  Wabash  College  and  Teachers*  Seminary,  and  has 
always  done  much  to  foster  common  school  education. 

Permanent  funds  invested,  $100,000, from  which  and  tuition  fees  is  realized  about  the 
sum  of  $12,000  annually.  A  low  estimate  of  the  buildings,  $35,000.  It  has  a  beautiful 
campus  of  25  acres  of  native  forest  trees,  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars.  It  has 
other  property  which  may  be  estimated  at  $50,C00.  Library  numbers  over  10,000 
volumes. 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Situ£vted  nearthenorthwestlimitsof  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Was  founded  in  1850  by 
a  joint-sttJck  company.  Stock  amounts  to  more  than  $152,000,  controlled  by  a  board  of 
twenty-one  directors.  Endowment,  $100,000,  upon  which  interest  is  accruing  to  the 
amount  of  $6,000  annually.  The  president  is  O.  A.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  professor  of  biblical 
literature.  The  session  is  nine  months,  divided  into  three  terms.  Pupils,  exclusive  of 
the  music  department  and  the  primary  school,  number  160.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors and  teachers  is  8.  The  course  of  study  is  thorough,  requiring  two  years  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  four  in  the  college  proper. 

EARLHAM    COLLEGE. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Richmond.  President  Joseph  Moore,  M.  S.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 174 ;  ladies,  76 ;  gentlemen,  98.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers,  12.  Course 
of  study,  preparatory  or  acadeuiical  and  collegiate.  It  has  a  goml  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  libraries  containing 
about  3,000  volumes.  In  it«  observatory  are  a  good  mounted  telescope,  and  a  transit 
instrument  in  good  condition,  with  a  sidereal  clock.  It  has  been  a  college  proper  about 
nine  years.  It  has  a  campus  of  about  160  acres,  handsomely  laid  out  in  groves,  orcharils, 
fields,  garden,  lawn,  <&c.,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    The  number  of  alumni  is  39. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Merom,  Sullivan  County ;  incorporated  in  1859 ;  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  in  1860.  President,  Thomas  Holmes.  Endowment  fund,  $110,000.  Value  of 
property,  $65,000.  Students  in  attendance  within  the  last  year,  109 ;  number  of  alumni, 
4 ;  number  of  volumes  in  college  library,  300 ;  number  of  faculty  and  teachers,  7. 
Ladies  pursue  the  same  course  of  study,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  enjoy  the 
same  jirivileges,  and  receive  the  same  honors,  as  gentlemen.  The  courses  of  study  are, 
academic,  chissical,  and  scientific,  omitting  the  dead  languages.  There  is  a  commer- 
cial and  music  department.  The  location  is  reported  healthy  and  beautiful ;  stndents 
orderly  and  industrious,  and  methods  of  instruction  thorough  and  efiicient>. 

BROOKVILLE  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Brookville,  on  the  White  Water  Valley  railroad,  forty  miles  fh>m  Cin- 
cinnati. Under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  President,  J,  H. 
MartiU;  A.  M, 
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The  course  of  instruction  is  classical  and  scientific,  collegiate  and  preparatory.  Tbo 
classical  course  requires  four  years ;  the  scientific,  three.  It  has  a  normal,  a  commer- 
cial, and  a  music  department.  Its  normal  course  is  designed  to  equal  the  course  re- 
quired by  the  State  board  of  education  for  applicants  for  State  certificates  for  teaching. 
The  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  out  of  de1)t. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Located  at  Indianapolis.    Thomas  Maclntire,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 

Xumljer  of  pupils  during  the  past  year 209 

Number  in  attendance 186 

Number  of  instructoi-s 10 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 2, 034 

Value  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus $800 

Annual  cost  of  instruction  \ter  pupil $45 

Total  annual  expense*  per  pupil $240 

Probable  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  State 1, 200 

Probable  number  of  school  age 400 

Cabinet-making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  tailoring,  and  mantua-makin^  are  carried  on 
for  the  lienefit  of  pupils  who  wish  to  learn  those  trades.  The  institute  is  in  aprosper- 
ous  condition  in  all  departments,  except  that  the  accommodations  are  not  sumcient. 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Founded  in  1847.  Superintendent,  William  Churchman.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled 
diuiug  the  year  was  12H ;  males,  57 ;  females,  69.  Of  this  number  21  have  left  as  gradu- 
ates, either  of  the  school  or  work  department ;  13  being  young  men  who  had  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  broom-making  business,  and  several  of  them  had  learned 
other  branches  of  handicraft. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  received  into  the  institution  since  its  foundation  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following : 

Number  received 365 

Males 195 

Fenmles 170 

Totallv  blind 171 

Partially  bUnd 194 

Bom  blind 137 

Blind  through  accident 40 

Blind  through  disease 188 

Number  whose  parents  were  blood  relations 44 

REFORM  SCHOOL  AT  PLAINFIELD. 

This  "  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders"  is  located  near  the  village  of  Plain- 
field,  on  a  farm  of  223  acres.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  in  1867,  there  have  been 
three  family  buildings  erects  on  it,  38  by  .S6  feet  in  extent,  with  two  stories  and  base- 
ment. Two  of  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  boys.  The  first  inmate  was  received 
on  the  28th  of  January  of  the  current  year,  and  there  are  now  in  attendance  108  boys, 
54  in  each  family  building.  Each  family  is  divided  in  two  classes,  all  of  whom  attend 
Bchool  one-half  of  each  day,  and  are  detailed  for  work  the  other  half.  I^ost  of  the  boys 
can  read  print  quite  intelligibly,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  boys  can  write  and 
cipher  some.  Cost  of  the  buildings,  including  a  work-shop  4U  by  80  feet,  about  $30,000. 
Nearly  all  boys  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies,  and  seem  anxious  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

EDUCATION  IN  STATE  PRISONS. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  officers  of  the  State  prisons,  north  and 
south,  the  superintendent  has  received  information  from  those  in  the  south  that  '^  the 
law  providing  for  the  mental  culture  of  the  convicts  is  not  carried  out  at  present,  at 
least  not  according  to  the  letter."  There  is  no  organized  school,  yet  the  education  of 
the  prisoners  is  not  quite  overlooked.  All  who  desire  it  are  furuished  with  school- 
books,  slates,  and  writing-books.  Both  the  prisons,  north  and  south,  report  a  great 
lack  of  books  in  the  library ;  th«it  of  the  south  having  been  in  use  so  long  that  the 
books  are  quite  worn  out,  and  in  that  of  the  State  prison  north,  there  is  not  even  n 
supply  of  Bibles  to  furnish  every  man  a  copy,  accoraing  to  law. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  report  for  1869  of  the  superintendent  oi 
schools,  Hon.  A.  C.  Shortridge : 

Number  of  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 9, 085 

Boys 4,328 

Girls 4,(J97 

Between  six  and  fifteen ^ 6, 679 

Between  Cfteen  and  twenty-one 2,346 

Number  enrolled  in  schools 5, 160 

Boys 2,545 

Girls 2,615 

Average  number  in  the  schools 3, 549 

Average  daily  attendance 3, 375 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance 94. 9 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  school  population  in  the  city,  expressed  decimally.  .  571 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  all  the  schools  was 2,960 

Number  of  teachers ;  males,  3 :  females,  75 78 

Total  salaries  of  teachers,  including  evening  schools $44, 470  07 

Total  cost  per  pupil,  upon  average  number  belonging |31  51 

For  some  years  past  promptness  of  attendance  has  been  required  of  all  who  retain 
their  membership  in  the  schools.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  has  be«n  advanced  from 
60  to  about  95  per  cent,  within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  regulation  of  the  board, 
carried  out  with  a  good  degree  of  discretion  by  the  teachers,  has  been  the  principal 
agency  in  securing  so  desirable  a  result.  The  number  suspended  during  the  year  for 
absence  was  564 ;  the  number  restored,  upon  assurance  of  amendment  from  parents  or 
guardians,  was  436. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS 

• 

Were  opened  November  7,  1868,  and  continued  in  session  sixteen  weeks.  The  total 
enrollment  of  different  pupils  was  215.'  The  expense  incurred  for  tuition  alone  was 
$659,  an  average  of  $3  06  on  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  of  $5  90  on  the  aver- 
age number  belonging. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

Has  been  given  to  all  pupils  whose  parents  have  desired  it.  The  number  who  received 
instruction,  exclusive  of  the  high  school,  was  866.  The  average  number  who  contin- 
ued the  study  throughout  the  entire  year  was  642. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Was  organized  March  1, 1867.  It  is  no  longer  considered  an  experiment,  but  a  depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its  influence  on  the 
methods  of  teaching,  especially  on  the  primary  grades  of  the  schools,  has  been  most 
salutary.  In  the  early  history  of  the  school,  doubts  were  entertained  in  regard  to  it« 
usefulness,  by  persons  who  supposed  that  the  children  were  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
passive  material  upon  which  unlettered  and  inexperienced  young  women  were  to  prac- 
tice and  exi>eriment.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  all  the  pupil-teachers  who 
have  bceu  admitted  to  the  school  have  passed  the  same  examination  that  would  follow 
an  application  io  enter  the  schools  as  a  regular  teacher. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  teach- 
ers of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  refers,  in  the  following  language,  to  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School : 

^^  Last  Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  half  a  day  in  the  examination  of  what 
is  doubtless  the  most  complete  training  school  in  the  Western  States. 

*^  In  the  upper  room  of  a  well-constructed  school-house  I  found  a  quiet,  self-possessed 
young  woman  standing  before  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls,  in  familiar  conversation 
upon  their  forenoon's  work  as  teachers  of  the  five  hunted  children  in  the  rooms  be- 
low. Their  conversation  ranged  through  the  whole  realm  of  the  life  of  childhood, 
striving  to  analyze  its  faculties,  comprehend  its  wants,  and  get  into  pei-fect  sym- 
pathy with  its  mysterious  inward  life.  Each  of  the  girls  told  her  experience  with  her 
class  as  earnestly  as  if  she  knelt  at  the  confessional,  under  the  eye  of  a  criticism  as 
decided  as  it  was  sympathetic  and  kind.  Below  I  saw  the  working  half  of  the  class 
of  pupil-teachers  conducting  the  various  exercises  of  instruction.  Through  these 
rooms  moved  three  pritic  teachers,  noting  everything,  advising,  preparing  to  report  iu 
due  time  to  the  quiet  little  lady  above. 

'^In  one  room  a  charming  model  school  was  permanently  kept  by  an  experienced 
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yoong  woman.  One  man,  with  the  title  of  superintendent,  was  responsible  for  the  or- 
der of  the  little  community,  and  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes. 

^*  I  looked  with  delight,  too  deep  for  expression,  upon  that  beautifnl  spectacle  of  a 
school  where  five  hundred  children  are  taught  by  these  twenty  girls,  who  themselves 
are  learning  the  finest  art  of  modem  life.  I  marked  the  deep  enthusiasm,  the  blended 
firmness,  self-possession,  and  gentleness,  the  sweet  spirit  of  co-operation,  with  which 
they  went  about  their  duty.  I  saw  in  their  faces  that  they  felt  that  they  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  were  living  for  a  purjiose,  and  not  troubled  overmuch  about  their  posi« 
tion  in  American  society.'' 

Lessons  in  music  are  given  in  all  grades  above  the  primary,  by  music  teachers,  two 
each  week  of  half  an  hour  duration.  The  first  year  pupils  are  taught  to  sing  simple 
songs  by  rote ;  the  second  year,  some  of  the  principles  of  musical  notation  are  taught ; 
the  third  year,  the  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  names,  notes  and  names,  syllables, 
double  measure,  &c.    It  is  believed  that  music  can  be  more  successfully  taught  in  the 

{>rimary  grades  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  one  short  lesson  each  day  than  by  a 
esson  from  a  music  teacher  twice  a  week. 


COLORED  CHILDREN. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  are  to  be  taught  in  separate  schools.  The 
board  has,  therefore,  set  apart  two  school-houses  for  their  use.  '*  Though  they  have 
been  for  some  time  out  of  use,"  says  the  report,  "  by  reason  of  their  unfitness,  they  can 
be  made  quite  as  comfortable  as  several  of  our  other  houses,  and  will  accommodate  340 
of  the  621  who  are  of  school  age,  provided  those  of  the  D  primary  grade,  as  in  the 
other  pchools,  attend  but  half  a  day.'' 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  city  thirteen  private  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
ago  number  of  1,811  pupils— 857  boys  and  954  girls.  Adding  this  number  to  the  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  we  have  5,186,  which,  deducted  firora  the  school  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  gives,  as  the  average  number  who  did  not  from  day  to  day  attend 
any  school,  3,838.  Less  than  one-third  of  those  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools  are  found  in  them,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of 
the  city  attend  any  school. 

Table  of  atatistiodl  detaiU  of  9chooU  in  Indiana. 
Hon.  B.  C.  HoBBS,  superintendent  of  public  inatructiont  Indianapolis, 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. 

Name.' 

City. 

Name. 

Fort  Wayne 

Terre  Hante 

Greencastle 

J.  H.  Smart. 
William  H.  Wiley. 
E.  P.  Cole. 
J.  K.  Waltz. 
John  Cooper. 
Charles  Hewett. 
H.  H.  Boyce. 
John  M.  Coyner. 
J.  L.  Rippetoe. 
H.  L.  Rust. 

Evansville 

T^a  Fayette 

Peru 

Alexander  M.  €k)w. 
J.  T.  Merrill. 
D.  E.  Hunter. 

Elkhart 

Bloomington 

Milton 

George  W.  Lee. 
W.  E.  Ruble. 

Winchester 

Knightstown 

Gosport 

Cambridge  City 

Connereville 

Pendleton 

Logansport 

RockviUe 

Sheridan  Cox. 
E.  B.  Dyke. 
A.  W.  Jones. 
J.  C.  Housekeeper. 

Vincennes 

Seymour 

£ach  county  has  a  school  examiner,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  8ui>erintendent. 
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The  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  in 
1868,  was  592,870.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  to  the  several  counties  was 
$1,414,614  02. 


IOWA. 


The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  A.  S.  Kidsell,  in  Lis  report  for  1870, 
giTes  the  following  statistics : 

Increase  for 
the  year. 

Number  of  district  townships  in  1869 1,462  50 

Number  of  sub-districts 6,773  36:3 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  ;  males,  215,812 ;  females,  202,356 418, 16S  24, 538 

Number  of  schools 6,788  349 

Number  of  graded  schools 221  9 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school 296,138  17,131 

Average  attendance 178, 329  17, 556 

Numljcr  of  teachers  employed :   males,  4,479 ;    females, 

7,515 11,994  1,025 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  week $9  24  $0  41 

Average  compensation  of  female  teachers  per  week 6  79  0  37 

Average  number  of  months  of  school 6. 6  0. 2 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers $1, 438,964  04  $108, 140  51 

Numlx?r  of  school-houses :  brick,  527 ,  stone,  229 ;  frame, 

5,192;  log,  459 6,407  407 

Value  of  school-houses ,   $5,295,364  45  -$977,075  43 

Anionnt  of  district  tax  for  building  aud  purchV  grounds.  919,366  52  29,785  45 

Amomit  of  district  tax  for  '•epairing  aud  furnishing 250, 802  96  28, 924  53 

AmoQut  of  district  tax  for  library  aud  apparatus 22, 518  08 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  rent  of  school  buildings 13, 665  6:3 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  fuel 150, 6^18  56  16, 239  93 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  pay  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  50, 870  96  6, 036  30 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  teacher's  fund 1, 106, 040  21  251, 002  14 

Apportionment  of  temporary  school  fund 35, 987  21 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries 8, 932  156 

Value  of  school  apparatus $79, 178  05 

In  this  State  every  civil  township  is  a  school  district,  and  is  divided  by  the  trustees 
into  sub-districts.  Each  district  holds  an  annual  meeting,  elects  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, decides  by  vote  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sites  and  school-houses,  brauches 
to  be  taught  in  schools,  &c. ;  they  have  power  to  vote  a  tax  not  exceeding  live  mills  on 
a  dollar  of  valuation  for  school  puq)oses. 

The  6ub-districts  hold  annual  meetings,  choose  officers  called  sub-directors,  who 
constitute  a  board  of  district  directors,  with  corporate  powers  to  fix  the  sites  of 
school-houses  aud  est^iblish  schools,  make  estimates  of  money  necessary  to  keep  school 
the  legal  term  of  twenty-four  weeks,  aud  certify  the  amount  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors, which  board  causes  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected.  Each  sub-director  has 
charge  of  the  school  affairs  of  his  district,  hires  teachers,  reports  to  the  board,  <fcc. 

There  is  a  county  superintendent  elected  for  two  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
Md  license  teachers,  visit  and  supervise  schools,  &c. 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
^ho  is  charged  with  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  lands  granted  to  the  United  States  for  schools, 
the  500,000  acres  granted  by  Congress  to  new  States,  all  escheats,  percentage  on  sales 
ofhnd  in  the  State,  money  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  aud  fines  for  breaeh 
ofpenal  laws.    The  school  fund  is  under  the  control  of  the  ^neral  assembly. 

The  school  fund  is  not  accumulating  as  its  friends  could  wish.    Its  investments  have 

heeii  largely  made  in  such  a  manner  that  annual  losses  will  always  be  likely  to  occur, 

«o  long  as  the  present  system  of  investment  exists.    The  proper  steps  should  be  taken 

to  avoid  this  annual  loss  to  the  fund,  as  well  aa  of  the  annual  interest,  the  loss  of  which 

was  $34,745  41  greater  in  1869  than  in  1868. 

As  the  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  manage  school  funds 
and  property,  one  of  their  leading  qualifications,  next  to  integrity,  should  be  business 
ability.  But  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  persons  are  often  chosen  for  these  positions  with- 
oat  any  reference  to  financial  ability,  or  even  common  prudence.  In  1859  the  existing 
0chool  property  was  valued  at  $1,213,454  94.    There  has  been  raised  since  that  time,  by 
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taxation,  for  buildiDg  Hcbool-houses  and  purchasing  apparatus,  $4,378,074  09.  This 
would  give,  in  1869,  $5,591,529  03.  But  the  estimate,  according  to  returns  this  year, 
gives  only  $5,374,542  50  as  the  value  of  school  property,  a  difference  of  $216,986  53. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  State  normal  school  be  established  at  an  early 
day.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Stat^  Teachers'  Association  a  unanimous  vote  was 
given  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  The  peo])le  feel  the  need  of  the 
school,  and  are  ready  for  the  appropriation  of  the  requisite  funds. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  training  in  music  which  is  ^^vcn  in  many  of  the 
graded  schools.  The  old  practice  of  rote  singing  is  discarded,  and  "  Blackman's  Graded 
Sougs''  have  been  introduced.  These  lessons  are  so  simplified  and  graded  that  the 
youngest  child  can  understand  them. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State  evening  schools  have  been  organized,  and 
are  etliciently  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  boards  of  these  school  districts, 
and  are  supported  out  of  the  common  school  fund.  They  are  attedded  by  mechanics, 
apprentices,  female  domestics,  both  native  and  foreifni  bom,  and  other  classes  of  the 
people  who  are  debarred  from  the  day-school,  and  no  scholars  connected  with  the  schools 
are  found  so  eager  as  these  to  learn.  It  is  urged  that  the  facilities  for  these  schools 
should  be  increased,  and  that  they  should  be  extended  throughout  the  State. 

There  are  53  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State,  with  4,728  students  attending, 
and  72  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  4,200  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  colleges,  academies,  and  private  schools  is  312. 
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Table  of  statistical  details  of 
Hon.  A.  S.  KissELLy  superintendent 

COUNTY  SUPER 

W)iose  term  of  office 


County. 


Adair . 
Adams 


Xame. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Peet  . . 
Be^^jamin  Widner. 


Allamakee Lensbel  Bells. 

Appauoose 

Andiibon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk... 

Booue  

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Bueua  Vista. . . 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

CasH 

Cedar  

Cent)  Gordo  .. 
Cherokee . . .  j . . 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

CUiy 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Oawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmett 

Fayette 

Floyd 

lYanklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthne 

Uamilt/in 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howanl 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson   

Jasjwr 

Jefterson 

Johnson  

Jones  

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 


Thoma«  AVentworth 

David  B.  Beers 

H.  M.  Hoon 

E.G.Miller 

L.  W.  Fisk 

Chiles  S.  Harwood 

S.G.Pierce 

F.  A.Blake 

W.  A.  Lathrop 

E.  L.Hobbs 

Myron  W.  Beach 

E.*  D.  Hawes 

A.B.Oakley 

Asa  S.  Allen 

Oscar  Cluise 

W.  P.  Bennett 

Jesse  L.  Adkina 

Charles  Carver 

Jolui  E  verall 

RoswellB.  MiUard 

N.J.Wheeler 

Amos  Dilley , 

Moses  Downing 

\V.  C.  Jackson 

John  Kennedy 

Thomas  J.  Trulock 

Joshua  H.  l*ratt 

J.  J.  E.  Norman 

S.W.Brown 

Marshall  M.  House 

Ilervey  Wilbur 

J.  Cheston  Whitney 

Kuss<>ll  I^rd ". 

Isaac  L.  Kephart 

Rev.  Loren/.o  Dow  Tracy  . 

James  (irandstaff 

U.N.Curtis 

A.  R.  Barnes 

Enos  P.  Stnbbs 

Horace  H.  McKinney 

(reorge  W.  Thompson. . .  . 
Charles  T.  Breckinridge  . . 

Rev.  E.  C.  Miles    

Matthew  G.  Aldrich 

Constant  S.  Lake 

J.  W.  Fleming 

Sandford  J.  Moyer , 

.fohn  N.  Edwarils 

Rev.  liobert  L.  Gantcr 

Alexander  Hughes 

J.  A.  Lowe 

Albert  W.  Oslwme 

William  G.  Kent 

William  Langham 

Lewis  A.  Riley 

John  W.  Perry 

Rev.  H.  W.  Hanly 

I*rof.  George  T.  Carpenter. 
Rev.  Aaron  Yetter 


Post  office. 


Fontenello 

Quincy 

Waukon 

Centerville 

Oaktield 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Moingona 

Grove  Hill 

Independence 

Peterson,  ((.-lay  Co.) 

Butler  Center 

Twill  Lakes 

Gliddcn 

Lewis 

Mechanicsville 

Clear  Lake 

Cherokee 

Bnidford 

Hopeville 

Spencer 

Farmeraburg 

Low  Moor 

Deuisou 

Adel 

Troy 

Leou 

Colesbnrg 

Burlington , 

Okoboji 

Dubuque  

Estlujrville 

Douglas 

pnoyd 

Hampton 

Sidney 

Jetlerson 

New  Hartford,  (Butler  Co.) . 

Panora 

Webster  City 

Upper  Grove 

New  Providence 

Logan  

Salem 

Cresco 

Sprlngvale 

Ida 

Marengo 

Maquoketa 

Newton 

Batavia 

Iowa  City 

Monticello 

Si^ourney 

Algona 

Fort  Madison 

Western 

Cairo 

Chariton 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

Knoxville 


'a 
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S.S 

•St: 
8- 

h 

3  a 

ao  ¥ 

o  a 

o 


11 

12 
2() 
21 

3 
23 
3.3 
14 
17 
21 

1 
17 

4 

C 

24 

10 

4 

!:> 

14 
4 

31 
29 

5 
IG 
I 
19 
21 
22 

5 
30 

fi 
25 
11 

9 
13 

5 
13 
13 
13 

4 
21 
21 
IH 
13 

() 

2 
21 
28 
2G 
17 
22 

Is 

19 
3 
25 
29 
18 
13 
19 
27 
18 


E 


o 


35 

:» 

113 

112 

9 

157 

12H 

79 

8^ 

117 

6 
87 
18 
20 
38 
132 
24 

9 
70 
Gi* 

5 

iro 

143 

25 

S3 

8:t 

81 

111 

70 

8 

9G 

9 

133 

G5 

47 

60 

3!» 

(>0 

C7 

35 

8 

7f. 

TJ 

9H 

02 

25 

4 

109 

141 

141 

92 

13<> 

i:i0 

1.32 

25 

114 

154 

69 

73 

90 

111 

117 


No.  of  piiraons 
between  the 
ages  of  Hve 
aud  twenty- 
one  years. 


OB 


54G 
753 
3,594 
3,373 
184 
4,114 
3,C36 
2,793 
2,  2C5 
3.043 

7 

l,73:i 

2)1 

321 

6r>8 

3,834 

644 

IH) 

1.783 

1,681 

133 

5,142 

6,021 

391 

2.157 

3.302 

2,  4G4 

3.193 

5.272 


217 


7,314 
207 

3,282 

1.  598 
798 

2,061 
731 
955 

1,  (.8^ 
1,02G 

147 

2,  5.30 
1.  5411 
4.  r  02 

1,  la* 

373 

4C> 

2.831 

4.  :m 

4,214 

3,  Mu^ 
4.584 

4,  G91 
3,819 

410 
6,677 
5,629 
a,  554 
2.022 
2..'iC3 
4, 3.v:i 
4,977 


S 


654. 
3,  446, 

3,  ( »!l 

irj' 

3,  791" 
3,  41]i 
2.487 

3,  05:. 

2,8>C.f 
7.') 

1,587 
227 
319 

74r: 

3,540, 

617; 

162! 
1,TI3 
1,  61C, 

lOG; 

4,  872{ 
6,  010' 

,345; 
1,955, 
.3,  107| 
2,186 
3,054 
4,9971 

207( 
7,3201 

I.V' 
3.2I8J 
1,599! 

766; 
1,  SMt^- 

609, 

794 1 
l,034i 

865 

l:i5( 
2,3C4| 
l.SOf* 
3,814 

98:'.; 

21K' 

M 

3,572 

4,167 

3,62:t; 

3, 174 
4. 25:^1 
3,8371 
3,48: 
400 
6,  .•»54 

5,.3ae 

2,407 

1,779 

2,303 

4,29 

4,59 
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iKe  schools  of  Iowa,  for  1868-'69. 
public  insHtutionf  Des  Moines, 

INTEXDEXTS, 

begins  January  1,  1870. 
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mm 
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o 
6 

^25 


^4 

I 

«  y 
=:  « 

2  e 

o 
6 
?5 


34 

•  •  •  • 

7a\ 

36 

1 

1,103 

111 

6 

5.  416 

114 

6 

5,053 

10 

•  •  •  • 

317 

151 

6 

6,086 

11-2 

6 

5.  516 

e-j 

4 

3,582 

r»2 

^ 

2,D-J9 

llj 

2 

4,  25:. 

4 

•  «  * 

Ill 

84 

1 

2,551 

16 

.   .  •   - 

324 

li 



4:to 

43 

1 

977 

119 

6 

3,  47-. 

39 

1 

905 

9 

.... 

130 

77 

-  •  •  ■ 

2.813 

64 

•  .  .   - 

2,157 

6 

•  •  >  • 

li:2 

154 

3 

7,  703 

139 

5 

7,614 

25 

482 

84 

2 

2.994 

91 

4,903 

84 

3 

3,770 

113 

5 

5.304 

»5 

8 

C.  164 

e 

171 

116 

7 

8,  ( K) 

9 



194 

14^ 

5 

4,  872 

61 

1 

2,260 

45 

1,209 

58 

"3 

2,716 

» 

823 

53 



1.252 

61 

1 

1,  2:^5 

37 

7 

1,376 

13 

198 

71 

"8 

3,284 

74 

•  >  •  • 

2,722 

116 

C 

6.136 

63 

1 

i.et'O 

'^ 

497 

4 

76 

110 

"1 

4,C30 

154 

4 

5. 657 

130 

3 

6,566 

es 

2 

5,196 

136 

5 

6.  841 

128 

3 

6.  2oh; 

117 

1 

5,  424 

32 
120 



745 

13 

7,666 

164 

5 

8.189 

74 

4 

3,935 

74 

1 

3,232 

85 

8 

3,696 

117 

4 

6,309 

122 

•  •  . 

6,0261 

o 

a  a 

> 


Na  ot 
teachers 
in  each 
coanty. 


252 

e.'Vl 

3,  427 

2,886 

165, 

3,  8821 

3,  346 

2,294 

1;  720 

2,552 

23 

1,460 

42 

187 

540 

3, 152 

526 

55 

1,626 

1,317 

44 

3,795 

5,049 

358 

1,766 

2,927 

2,(08 

2,914 

3,659 

84 

5,28t» 

121 

3,  479 

1.292 

742 

1,382 

452 

716 

762 

802 

114 

2,469 

1,  3-29 

3,524 

1,015 

'SX.\ 

56 

2,573; 

3,476 

3.221 

3,026 

4.058 

4. 058 

3,198 

490 

5.133 

4,987 

2,508 

1,777 

2,233 

3,777 

3,397 


•a 

?5 


25 


95 

7j 
01 


42 

59 

3! 


71 
221 
90 
15 

6 
54 
43 

3 


7 
66 
74 
74 
TJ 
57 

3 
68 


71; 
3:1' 

'1! 


i 


29 
33       31 

55!     141 


85 

10 

162 


56!     178 
70!      56 


Average 

compcDsa* 

tion  of 

teachers 

per  week. 


97 

147 

3 


42     116 

8:       15 


12 

43 

15c 

55 

9 
96 
60 

6 


94     162 

881     196 


81 
38 
18 
51 
18 
23 
49 
23 
6 
46|  103; 
55       65^ 


27 

82 
86 
50 

150 

1-27 
9 

149 
11 

•2011 
87| 
57 
56' 
36! 
64 
55| 
331 
14 


1461 

70 

34 

3' 


92,     102 
6'J     202 


65j 
69 
68 
71 

88 
16 


90! 

87! 
1631 
167i 
1-25 

27 


76,     156 

118!     207 

59       64 


561 
66 


56 
67 


86     142 
91'      94 


>9 

"3 

a 


$9  04  $6  69 
9  04 1  6  64 
9  63 


8 
10 

8  49 
10  99 


11  61 

8  01 
8  47 

8  20 
7  94 

9  82 
9  75 
9  64 

10  X. 


6  12 

90*  6  :w 

7  47 
6  66 
6  50 
7 


7 
7 


97 

87 


59 

5  h8 

6  56 
6  25 
6  77 

59 
32 
28 


7 
8 
6 
7 


31 


8  22 
7  75 

7  72 

9  78 

10  37 

11  25 

8  60 

8  20 

9  05 

9  67 

9  28 

5  83 

9  73 

"  '7'92 

7  34 

8  65 

11  21 

10  43 

8  53 

8  57 

8  89 

9  71 

6  53 
6  86 

5  84 

6  23 
6  23 
6  66 

16 
76 
04 
35 
84 
80 


6 
7 
7 
5 
6 
5 


6  33 


4 

6 


10  71 
9  66 
9  51! 
9  06 
6  79 

13  00 
8  53 


70 
34 
5  59 
5  42 

5  40 

7  27 

8  501 
«  02 

6  94 
6  21 
6  60 

20 

01 

53 

6  62 

6  75 

4  98 

10  00 


7 

8 
8 


9 
9 

7 
7 
8 
7 
7 


02 
95' 
56' 
25 
29  i 
22: 


10  05 
9  57 
9  74 

9  04 

10  08 

9  82 

9  92 


91 
40 
80 
64 
71 
66 
06 
5  63' 
7  18 
06 
11 
69 
12 
85 
06 


Aggregate 

number  of 

days  the 

schools  of  the 

county  have 

been  taught. 


u 

^ 

'  u 

a 

« 

♦^ 

a 

a 

s 

CO 

^ 

0B4A 

iAA 

S  a 

a*- 

«»  a 

SCa  «• 
S 
&^  tt 


Average 
cost  of  tui- 
tion per 
week  for 
each  pupil. 


691 
2,140 
6,259 
4,360 

860 
9.  422 
1,651 
3,228 
4,  812 
8,114 

240 
5, 697 
1,166 
1,019 
1,779 
9,246 

707 

540 
1,040 
3,509 

360 
8,  518; 
1,  8n9 
1,600 
4,  712 
4.770 
4,024 
7,723 
4,578 

485 
4.1»96 

540 
8,1-28 
4, 322 
3. 173 
3,915 
2,020 
3, 196 
3,3:34 
2,2f>5 
1,000 
1.358 
4,256 
6,  2(K) 
2,505 
1, 2-5 

240 
1,378 
9, 249 
1,  483 
4,  795* 
8, 1*« 
8,7771 
6,  559 
2,200 
1.300 
9,946 
3,825 
3,  842 
4,:J38 

7,02:j 
5,410 


803 
2,01c? 
7,295 
7,114 

740 
9,601 
1,681 
4.302 
4,824 
7,590 

240 
4,996 

853 

910 
2,219 
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KANSAS. 

The  Bystem  of  graded  schools  is  adopted  in  every  city  and  village  of  tihe  State  which 
employs  more  th:;n  one  instructor.  Under  the  gtneral  law  for  incorporated  towns  and 
cities,  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  without  any  special 
charter  or  delay  of  any  kind. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  either  have  erected  or  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  costly  school  buildings;  and  in  addition  to  these,  during  the  past  year  a 
greater  number  of  good  school-houses  has  been  built  in  rural  communities  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  year  do  not  distinguish  between  colorc<l  and  white  children. 
The  law  provides  that  the  educational  advantages  extended  to  *jhe  colored  shall  be  in 
all  respects  equal  to  those  furnished  to  white  children. 

"  It  IS  safe  to  affirm,"  says  the  report,  **  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  are  to-day  destitute  of  a  standard  English  dictionary.  The  main- 
tenance of  public  schools,  and  the  fiict  that  in  these  schools  teachers  and  ])upil8  acquire 
the  habit  of  referring  to  authorit^itive  standards  in  pronouuciation  and  detiuition,  are 
among  the  most  etlectivo  means  of  preserving  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  English 
language.  Accordingly,  the  people,  whether  in  Maine,  Kansas,  or  California,  pronounce 
each  word  in  the  same  manner,  and  use  it  with  a  like  signilication.  One  can  hardly 
estimate  the  eflfect  which  this  unity  of  dialect  exerts  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
citizenship.  A  jwrtion  of  the  county  school  funds  arising  from  lines  and  est  rays  could 
not  be  more  advantageously  appropriated  than  to  supply  this  pressing  want.^* 

District  and  county  uuiibnmty  in  text  books  is  being  gradually  attained.  The  law 
now  requires  the  **  district  board  to  provide  text  hooks  at  the  expense  of  the  district, 
for  indigent  children."  To  purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  district  all  the  text  books  used 
in  the  school,  is  but  another  st-ep  in  advance.  This  plan  it  is  thought  would  be  more 
economical,  since  books  would  be  bought  at  wholesale  prices ;  teachers  being  responsible 
for  books  as  for  other  school  furniture,  they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  injured,  and 
parents  in  removing  from  one  district  to  another  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  buying 
new  books. 

As  there  are  1,710  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  bond  annually  given  by  each 
treasurer  retjuires  a  revenue  stamp  of  $1,  an  annual  outlay  of  $1,710  is  require<l,  and 
this  is  also  constantly  increasing  with  the  organization  of  new  districts.  Two-thinls 
of  this  sum  might  be  saved  by  the  plan,  adopted  in  other  States,  of  electing  district 
officera  for  a  term  of  three  years  instead  of  one.  Besides  giving  a  more  experienced 
boanl  and  greater  stability  in  the  management  of  district  atfairs,  a  sum  might  very 
soon  be  saved  sufficient  to  supply  each  district  with  an  unabridged  English  dictionarj'. 

TEACHERS*    INSTITUTES. 

More  institute  work  has  been  done  in  the  State  during  the  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Nearly  the  whole  State  has  been  reached,  more  or  less,  by  this  system  of  normal 
instruction.  Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  county  institutes,  and  no 
part  of  their  salary  is  forfeited  by  such  attendance.  It  is  very  important  that  means 
should  be  provid«*xl  wherewith  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institutes  annually  re- 
quired to  be  held  in  the  State.  "An  institute  should  be  a  season  of  keen,  hard,  tho- 
rough work.  To  make  it  such  as  it  ought  to  be  will  require  three  things — brain,  expe- 
rience, and  money.  The  conductor  must  be  a  man  of  tact,  to  hold  the  convention  to 
its  work;  the  instructors  must  be  persons  of  pith  and  point;  and  the  means  provided 
must  bo  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  local  bills,  for  halls,  printing,  &c.,  but  also  to  pay 
the  traveling  expense,  and  suitably  remunerate  the  very  best  instructors  and  lec- 
turers available.    The  State  should  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  this  work," 

SCHOOL    FUND.     • 

The  school  fund  of  the  State  is  accumulating  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  at  the  rat«  of  over  ^100,000  annually.  The  question  as  to  how  this  fund  should 
be  invested  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  report,  and  a  safe  and  economical  plan  pro- 
posed, by  which  the  people  of  the  State  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  money : 
bonds  of  the  State,  maturing  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  to  be  issued  and  sold  to  the 
school  fund,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  redeem  other  bonds  of  the  State 


hundred  years,  at  7  per  cent.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  thought  best,  the  indebted- 
ness could  be  again  funded,  so  that  future  generations,  equally  with  the  pre^scnt,  will 
have  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.    This  plan 
could  not  be  earned  out  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  authorizing  it.^' 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "  the  500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
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new  States  nnder  on  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  September  4,  A.  D.  1841,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.'^  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
legislature  of  1866  appropriated  the  whole  500,000  acres  to  four  railway  companies. 
The  superintendent,  Mr.  McVicar,  instituted  a  suit  in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  decision  from  the  supreme  court  as  to  whether  the  lands, 
under  the  constitution,  belong  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  or 
to  the  railway  companies.  The  court  has  declined  to  give  any  decision  on  the  main 
point  involved,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  informalities  in  the  presentation  of  the  case. 
The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  taking  any  further  action  in  the  case,  rests,  as  inti- 
mated by  the  court,  u[>on  the  people  through  their  legislatun^. 

The  school  lands  lost  to  the  State  by  the  final  disposition  of  Indian  reserves  and 
trust  lands  without  any  reservation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  in  one  district 
amounted  to  159,269  44  acres,  not  including  the  50,000  acres  lost  by  treaty  alienating 
the  Cherokee  neutral  lands. 

"  The  Osa*;e  treaty  of  May  187-8,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  alienate  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  Kansas  soil,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  and  dispose  of 
this  vast  tract  to  one  man  at  less  than  twenty  cents  an  acre,  without  reserving  a  foot 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion, hoth  in  this  and  other  States,  to  the  fearfrl  length  to  which  the  policy  was  bcin^ 
pushed  in  wresting  the  public  domain  from  the  settler  and  creating  a  ^gantic  landed 
monopoly  on  Kansas  soil,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools.'^ 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  10, 1869,  certain  lands  have  been  secured  to  the 
State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  comprising  a  total  of  220,665  acres,  which  land 
it  is  estimated  will  realize  to  the  school  fund  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  is : 

Increase 
for  year. 

Males 48,007  7,761 

Femalen 44.510  8,ri06 

Total 92,517  11,367 

Enrolled  in  public  schools : 

Males 30,197  6,558 

Females 28,484  6,983 

Total 58,681  13,541 

In  select  schools,  colleges,  &.c 2, 784 

In  pnblic  and  other  schools 61,465  14,256 

Attendance  in  public  schools — average  daily 31, 124  3, 886 

Average  length  of  school  term,  five  months. 

Number  of  fomale  teachers  employed 1,118  263 

Number,  of  male  teachers  employed 896  150 

Number  of  school-house-s 1,213  260 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  males $37  07 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  females 2898 

Exiienditures  for  teachers'  wages 292, 719  94  $88, 844  40 

Expenditures  for  repairs,  &c 79,343  76  34,025  87 

Receipts  from  Stat«  fund 117,153  65  70,451  07 

Receipts  from  fines  and  estrays 19, 259  93 

Receipts  by  direct  tax 428,983  98  86,562  28 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 565,311  17  136,095  59 

Value  of  school-houses 1,031,892  00  218,829  25 

Value  of  apparatus 17,118  00  5,816  35 

Amount  of  school  fund 289,450  00 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Stat-e  normal  school  at  Emporia  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Nine  graduated 
from  the  institution  last  July.  The  present  senior  class  numbers  15 ;  middle  class,  86 ; 
junior  class,  42.  The  preparatory  and  model  departments  have  47  in  attendance.  The 
total  niimljer  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  199.  The  number  of  female  students 
is  102 ;  males,  96.  Hitherto  the  course  of  study  has  only  included  the  common  school 
branches,  with  advanced  instruction  in  mathematics,  English  literature,  and  natural 
science ;  but  the  educational  growth  of  the  State,  creating  a  demand  for  high  school 
teachers,  has  made  the  need  of  classical  instruction  imperative.  Still  the  ^rcat  object 
is  not  to  furnish  liberal  culture  to  a  few,  nor  to  snpply  towns  and  cities  with  efiective 
teachers,  but  to  reach|  so  far  as  possible;  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
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cially  to  infose  life  and  energy  into  onr  district  schools,  in  which,  after  all,  the  great 
majority  of  the  yonth  of  the  8tate  is  being  educated.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
school  at  Emporia,  which  is  doing  excellent  work,  the  State  already  needs  another  nor- 
mal school  in  Northern  Kansas.  The  present  normal  school  endowment,  consisting  of 
37,760  acres  of  land,  will  support  only  one  normal  school.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
board  of  normal  school  regents  should  be  created,  who  might,  through  the  aid  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  State,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  grant,  for  the  purpose 
of  rorming  a  normal  school  endowment,  of  public  lands  in  lieu  of  the  200,000  acres  of 
the  choicest  school  lands  which  have  been  lost  to  the  State  by  the  disposition  of  Indian 
reservations  to  companies  and  speculators.  Failiug  to  secure  such  a  grant,  the  sui>er- 
intendent  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  legitimate  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  common-school  income  to  the  purpose,  since  "  More  advantage  would  prob- 
ably accrue  to  the  people,  in  the  end,  if  half  the  income  of  the  common-school  fund 
should  be  devoted  to  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  than  if  the  whole  income 
should  be  expended  on  the  salaries  of  incompetent  instructors.'^ 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University,  situated  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Oriftd,  was  founded  in  1864.  The  educational  work  commenced  in  1866.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  expressly  stipulates  that  "  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the 
establishment,  at  some  eligible  and  central  point,  of  a  State  University,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural 
department."  A  bequest  to  the  institution  of  $10,000,  from  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence,  for 
whom  the  city  was  named,  decided  its  location  at  that  point.  The  institution,  during 
its  four  years  of  existence,  has  progressed  steailily,  and  is  growing  toward  its  aim, 
that  of  a  first-class  university,  as  rapidly  as  its  limited  endowment  will  permit.  Owing 
to  a  rivalry  of  sectional  interests,  each  locality  in  the  State  being  anxious  to  secure  a 
State  institution,  an  agricultural  college  was  established  separate  from  the  university, 
the  congressional  grant  for  agricultural  colleges  havin^^  been  made  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  very 
strongly  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  two  institutions,  the  two  endowments 
united  being  scarcely  adequate  to  maintain  a  first-class  institution. 

The  university  is  designed  upon  the  most  liberal  plan,  the  two  sexes  enjoj'  equal  advan- 
tages in  it,  and  there  is  no  proscription  on  account  of  color  or  race.  The  numl>er  enrolled 
since  February,  1869f  is  143 ;  comprising  76  females,  and  67  males.  Four  are  in  the 
chissical  course,  12  in  the  scientific  course,  and  the  others  in  the  preparatory 
department.  Eight  instructors  were  connected  with  the  institution  during  the  year, 
including  the  president  and  chancellor,  John  Fraser,  who  is  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  belles  lettres ;  a  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature, 
of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics ;  oi  French  and  literature,  of  German  and  draw- 
ing, and  other  instructors  in  hiunau  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  hygiene,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  vocal  music.  The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  over  2,0U0 
volumes.  The  chemical  department  has  been  for  the  first  time  organized.  A  fine 
astronomical  transit,  an  astronomical  clock,  standard  balances,  weights  and  measures 
have  been  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution  ;  and  an  observatory  wing,  31)  feet 
long,  by  20  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  students  iu 
practical  astronomy.    The  property  of  the  institution  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Site ;  ten  acres,  at  $1,000  per  acre,  and  forty  acres,  at  $300  jier  acre $22, 000  00 

Buildings 25,000  00 

Library 9,500  00 

Apparatus 11,878  71 

Cabinet 450  00 

Permanent  endowment,  (Amos  Lawrence  fund) 10, 000  00 

Total 78,828  71 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  student-s  have  been  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege during  the  year ;  97  gentlemen,  and  76  ladies.  Of  these  32  are  in  the  classical  de- 
partment. Twenty-two  counties  are  represented,  and  seven  different  States.  Thus 
far,  the  time  of  the  average  attendance  of  students  has  been  less  than  two  years.  The 
act  of  Congress  granting  the  endowment  of  the  institution  allows,  and  the  organic  act 
of  the  State  legislature  directs,  a  full  college  course  of  study,  therefore  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  languages,  while  the  special  effort  of  the  institution  is  toward  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  studies.  As  ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  gentlemen,  it 
is  thought  important  that  of  the  eight  members  of  the  faculty,  at  least  two  should  be 
ladies.    One  lady  is  professor  of  the  German  language  and  English  literature,  and  the 
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other  of  instrnmental  mnsic.    The  total  endowment  of  the  college  ia  $556,300,  the  in- 
come of  which,  at  7  per  cent,,  $38,941,  will  he  the  final  endowment. 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Wyandotte,  was  incorporated  in  18G5.  The 
faculty  consists  of  H.  H.  Sawyer,  superintendent,  and  three  others,  who  are  ladies. 
The  total  nuraher  of  pupils  is  15 ;  value  of  property,  $2'2,000;  current  expenses,  $9,200. 
Receipts  from  manufacture  of  hrooms,  $400.    Keceiveil  Stat«  aid,  $9,200.    Tuition  free. 

DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITLTIONS. 

There  are  in  the  State  eight  institutions  under  the  control  of  religious  demomina- 
tions. 

Bilker  Unircrsity,  at  Baldwin  City;  incorporated  in  1857;  Rev.  J.  C.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent ;  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five,  of  whom 
one  is  a  lady.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  181,  The  lands,  buildings, 
library,  and  cabinet  are  valued  at  $81,000. 

Washburn  Collegej  at  Topeka,  founded  in  1885,  Rev.  H.  Q.  Butterfield,  senior  pro- 
fessor, is  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Members  of  the  faculty  are 
tbree,^'ith  tliree  assistants  and  a  librarian.  Total  number  of  students,  57.  Amount 
of  property,  $63,000. 

The  Hartford  Collegiate  Inatitute,  at  Hartford,  organized  in  18f50,  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Principal,  A.  D.  Chambers.  Has  an  attendance  of  78  pupils. 
Property  valnetl  at  $8,000. 

The  Wetmore  Institute^  located  at  Irving,  Marshal  County,  organized  1833,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tlie  principal  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tibbets.  The 
number  of  students  is  65.    Property  worth  $10,800. 

The  Geneva  Presbyterian  Academy  is  located  at  Geneva,  Allen  County ;  was  organ- 
ized in  1866.  Principal,  Rev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  M.  A.  Number  of  pupils,  50.  Property 
of  the  institution,  $6,640. 

The  Episcopal  Female  Seminary^  located  at  Topeka,  was  organized  in  1860,  and  re- 
organized in  183.5.  Principal,  Rev.  J.  N.  Lee.  Number  of  students,  90.  Value  of 
property,  $35,000. 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Rev.  Pet«r  Mc Vicar,  State  superintendent,  says  in  regard  to  teaching  as  a  profession : 

**  Every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  teaching  as  a  profession  should  be  eucour; 

aged  by  the  State.    To  judiciously  constitute  a  State  board  of  examiners  with  newer 

to  grant  applicants  evincing  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  certificates  valid  for  live  or 

ten  years,  aud  for  life,  has  been  attended  with  valuable  results  in  other  States.    It  is 

but  just,  also,  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  youth  of  the  State,  that 

the  laws  and  usages  of  society  should  reco^ize  the  profession  of  teaching  as  on  a  level 

in  this  respect,  at  least,  with  other  professions.    The  physician  receives  a  diploma  for 

life.    The  lawyer  is  examined  and  admitted  to  practice  throughout  the  State.    It  would 

be  an  insult  to  a  competent  lawyer  or  physician  to  subject  him  to  an  examination  every 

year  or  two  in  the  same  county  or  State.    The  fact  that  he  has  a  life  diploma  does 

Dot  insure  employment  in  all  cases,  but  it  does  avoid  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 

of  being  constantly  dependent,  in  some  degree,  for  his  standing  in  the  profession,  upon 

the  judgment,  and  sometimes  the  ill  will,  of  a  board  of  examiners  who  may  not  always 

l)e  competent  for  the  work  assigned  them.    The  lawyer  does  not  rely  upon  his  life 

diploma  for  success,  but  it  enables  him  to  avoid  much  annoyance.    The  same  is  true  of 

a  teacher.    The  reasons  for  establishing  life  diplomas  in  any  profession  hold  good  in 

the  profession  of  teaching.'' 
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Stutistical  details  of  schools  in  Kansas — Continued. 


County. 


Allen 

Anderson  . . . 

Atcliison 

Bourbon 

Brovm , 

Butler 

Clay 

CbaBO 

Crawford 

Cherokee 

Cloud 

Coflfey 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglxw 

EUls 

Ellsworth 

Franklin..... 
Greenwood . . , 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 

Linn 

Lyon 

Marion 

Marshall 

Miami 

Morris 

Kemaha 

Neosho... 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Potawatomie . 

Republic 

Riley 

Saline 

Shawnee 

Wabaunsee  .. 
Washington.. 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte... 


NUMBER  OF 

TEACHERS 

EMPLOYED. 


e6 


18 

22 

41 

37 

30 

3 

8 

8 

10 

14 

1 

25 

9 

6 

56 

29 


9i 

-a 
s 


AVERAGE 8ALAET 

OF TEACHERS PER 

MONTH. 


10 
23 
51 
45 
29 

5 
10 
14 
34 
32 

6 
24 
16 

5 
37 
75 


$35  00 
40  00 

47  50 

39  00 

40  00 
37  00 
26  40 
37  64 

34  00 
33  00 

35  00 
42  48 
52  58 
33  00 
40  51 

48  34 


I 


$25  00 

25  00 
33  50 

28  50 

29  00 
28  03 
19  10 

26  55 
16  00 
26  OJ 
22  00 

30  28 
28  43 

26  CO 

27  25 
39  24 


$4,  711  58 

5,  521  75 

21,  801  50 

17,  377  00 

8,508  00 

1.255  00 

1, 380  00 

2, 135  22 

1, 178  00 

4,  500  00 

302  00 

6,264  00 

4,  495  50 

1, 224  00 

13, 157  00 

15,  887  20 


|3 

3 

il 

•a 

a  S 

H 


1441  50 

2, 319  75 

3,559  15 

1, 133  04 

2,022  GO 

534  50 

144  69 

2,250  03 

987  00 

700  00 

27  00 

2,454  00 

1,  097  74 

2,689  66 
5.160  50 


12,051  28 

2,306  26 

6,831  68 

5,274  72 

2,283  64 

569  80 

341  88 

754  80 

824  57 

3,732  56 

301  92 

2,351  72 

1,  474  08 

550  24 

7,099  68 

7,479  00 


B 


$221  12 


307  90 

570  96 

101  50 

26  00 

277  95 

81  39 

65  50 

2,500  00 


147  26 

811  12 

8  00 

311  31 

2,663  15 


I 


Sua 
S  ■ 


$8,414  97 
12,265  63 

28,487  43 
9,249  28 


62300 

6, 170  33 

159  01 

27  0€ 

11,804  00 

5,003  77 

17,438  00 
24. 290  15 


1 
37 
13 
28 
51 
10 
15 
35 
38 
25 


2 
39 

9 
18 
38 
40 
20 
73 
47 
34 


50  00 
39  91 

36  00 
35  00 
44  04 
33  10 
38  25 
49  12 
42  13 

37  80 


50  00 

29  25 

30  00 
27  00 

37  42 
24  00 
30  15 

38  00 
29  82 
26  33 


455  03 

9,383  50 

2,  441  50 

8,380  00 

14, 979  00 

10,634  00 

2,330  00 

34,  562  96 

10, 172  00 

9, 141  25 


150  00 
2,088  00 

457  00 

925  00 
3,  720  72 
1,300  00 

557  00 

18.  814  31 

2,  566  68 

1,286  71 


315 
3,845 
1,  225 
2,350 
5,650 
9, 612 
1,145 
11,814 
5,070 
2,619 


65 
04 
44 

04 
64 

64 
52 

86 
48 
60 


293  00 
2  46 


150  37 

6,000  00 

437  48 

498  35 

381  24 


18,964  83 

24  34 

10,  a'i8  00 

53,037  06 

19.080  00 
885  33 

52.081  51 
609  15 

20.221  65 


22 
37 
11 
42 
17 
11 
5 
19 


10 

5 

32 

13 

6 

7 

13 

16 

896 


25 
41 

6 
32 
23 
14 

4 
29 

3 
20 

3 
35 
16 
12 

8 
14 
18 

1.118 


37  53 
40  54 
44  48 

38  00 
36  00 
47  50 
33  00 
32  02 


45  00 

48  00 
45  00 
34  12 
22  00 
32  50 
30  00 

49  00 


30  88 

31  80 
39  16 

27  60 

24  60 
35  00 

25  00 

24  92 
16  00 

28  30 

38  00 
33  33 
28  00 

25  00 
22  00 
21  00 

39  00 


5,029  50 

12, 010  00 

3,237  50 

11, 153  16 

3,739  00 

2,999  00 

564  00 

5,139  00 

144  00 

4,389  50 

1,572  00 

14,000  00 

3,587  00 

1, 212  50 

1,579  30 

3,361  00 

7,829  00 

293,719  94 


1, 172  40 
2, 198  00 

729  58 
2,396  16 

237  23 
1,725  00 

830  00 

650  00 

25  00 

o,  124  82 

340  00 

3,  OCO  00 

1, 214  95 

63  65 

68  46 

372  00 
1,803  00 

79,345  74 


1,995  04 
4, 759  00 
554  51 
2,257  00 
2,601  84 


193  82 

1,963  96 

43  75 

1,395  64 

726  68 
3,360  00 
1,388  67 

574  24 
1, 598  40 
1,041  92 
4,496  24 

117, 153  68 


16  00 
494  00 
238  83 
210  92 
195  87 
841 

67 


00 
00 


592  12 


149  95 

63  20 

441  43 


62  75 
22  05 
20  80 
80  65 

19,259  93 


14, 136  38 

22,507  00 
2,979  49 

21, 557  24 

1,500  00 

2,875  00 

371  00 

13, 001  21 
32  00 

13,309  33 


21.  783  00 

3,559  42 

244  50 

^  171  21 

4,403  79 

12,840  00 

428,983  96 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  reiwrt  of  the  superiu  ten  dent  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1869,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  struggle  in  that  State  to  obtain  a  reform  iu  the  school  laws,  and  its  fail- 
ure, through  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  a  previous  de- 
cifiiott  of  the  people,  by  a  msyority  of  20,000  votes,  in  favor  of  such  reform. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  by  the  superintendent,  after  a  systematic  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  increasing  the  t«ix  for  schools,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  morbid,  sensitive  condition  of  the  public  mind  consiM^uent  upon  the  late  civil 
war,  the  measure  was  sustained  by  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  The  last  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  thus  ratified  authorized  the  superintendent  to  ^'  prepare  a  bill  for  a  re- 
vised or  remodeled  code  of  laws  for  the  better  organization  and  management  of  the 
common  school  system  of  Kentucky  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assendily,"  *fec. 

Upon  this  authority,  and  aided  liy  the  experience  and  counsels  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tors in  the  State,  the  superintendent  prepared  a  bill  comprising  the  needed  reforms,  a 
copy  of  which  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  eachmemt^er.  He  also,  in  a  special  report  to 
that  hody,  offered  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  the  school  system, 
with  specific  changes  needed. 

1.  The  character  and  qualifications  of  county  commissioners,  "  the  right  arm  of  power 
to  tho  Hystem,^' should  be  more  strictly  guarded,  and  an  adequat<e  compensation  pro- 
vided them,  so  that  the  position  may  command  tirst-class  men. 

2.  Provisions  to  rear  up  a  corps  of  professional  trained  teachers  from  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  whom  would  exert  a  valuable 
influence. 

3.  Promotion  of  educational  literature ;  a  journal  which  should  be  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, district  libraries,  &c. 

4.  There  should  be  free  graded  schools  in  every  district  of  150  children. 

5.  Uniformity  of  text-books. 

t).  District  organizations  consolidated. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  superintendent  was  similar  in  essential  features  to  modem 
systems  of  other  States,  with  a  few  provisions  made  necessary  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  State.  The  people  desired  its  passage,  and  had,  by  a  large  vote,  agreed 
to  the  necessary  taxation.  It  appears  that  members,  though  generally  disposed  in 
fevor  of  the  school  law,  were  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  as  they  fi*eely  admit- 
ted, '•  not  one  of  whom  had  problably  read  the  school  law  of  another  State,  and  proba- 
bly not  five  who  had  even  carefully  read  the  school  law  of  Kentucky." 

Opposition  to  the  bill  arose  in  the  committee ;  it  was  soon  evident  that  its  dominant 
spirits  were  hostile  to  liberal  or  reform  measures,  and  the  legislature,  being  informed, 
had  no  course  left  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  committee,  who  prepared  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  carefully  leaving  out  all  the  liberal  and  reform  measures,  which  was  re- 
ported near  the  end  of  adjournment  and  passed,  A  protest  against  it,  setting  forth  its 
many  and  serious  defects,  did  not  avail,  though  a  strong  etfort  was  made  in  the  senate, 
the  committee  of  that  body  being,  with  one  exception,  in  full  sympathy  w^ith  the  spirit 
of  educational  reform.  But  the  senate  had  become  infected  with  the  opposition,  and 
the  bill  of  the  house  committee  was  passed. 

The  legislature  thus  stands  forth  in  antagonism  toward  the  department  of  education, 
or,  in  other  words,  toward  the  i)eople,  wTio  gave  the  superintendent  a  majority  of 
25,000.  The  question  therefore  remains  for  the  people  to  decide  which  policy  they  will 
tinallv  indorse. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  old  law  has  been  a  general  cause  of  complaint  heretofore,  and 
with  the  meagemess  of  the  school  fund,  brought  the  system  into  disrepute.  The  com- 
mon sentiment  expressed  was,  **  Give  us  better  law  and  more  money,  or  abolish  the 
school  system  altogether."  The  present  bill,  substantially  re-enacting  the  old  law,  will 
continue  the  reproach  and  finally  pai'alyze  the  system. 

It  fails  to  locate  the  commissioner  officially,  to  provide  for  presentation  of  records, 
reports,  disbursements  of  money,  &c. ;  such  arrangements  as  no  competent  man  would 
tolerate  in  regaixl  to  his  private  business. 

No  satisfactory  i)lau  has  yet  been  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  education  of 
the  coUired  population,  who  have  always  manifested  an  eager  and  earnest  desire  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  asked  for  a  law  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
purpose,  but  without  success. 

The  law  which  merely  provides  that  colored  schools  may  be  taught  is  generally  ig- 
nored, and  money  collected  of  colored  people  for  school  purposes  applied  to  the  support 
of  paupers.  In  consequence  of  this  misappropriation  the  colored  people  avoid  the  tax 
hy  every  possible  subterfuge,  and  it  now  amounts  to  but  little. 
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List  of  school  officers  in  KenttwJcy. 

Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith,  superintendent  public  instructiony  Frankfort. 


SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 


Adair 

AUen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone  

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt.... 
Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell.... 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden  . . 
Cumberland  . 

Daviess 

Edmonson  . . . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup   

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hoi)kins 

Jackson 

Jetierson 

Jessamine  ... 

Johnson 

Josh  Bell  .... 

Kenton 

Knox 

Larue 


Matthew  Taylor , 

Fletcher  Gate  wood 

L.  W.  Chambers 

L  K.  Swain 

J.W.Dickey 

E.  V.  Brother 

Dr.  R.  H.  Brasher 

W.  H.  Lockhart 

Jacob  Rice 

R.  H.Caldwell 

A.  C.  Armstrong  : 

WillidmM.  Combs 

J.  R.  Brandt 

R.  J.  Meyler 

J.  M.  Forgy 

T.  M.  Ballentine 

D.  W.  Padgit 

N.  C.  Pettit 

Thomas  J.  McElrath  ... 
James  H.  Armstrong... 

Daniel  W.  Coleman 

James  Moore 

D.  J.  Pendleton 

John  E.White 

Jesse  Ewing 

John  W.  Blue 

J.  W.  WUliams 

David  F.Todd 

James  Edwards 

J.  K.  Howard 

Alexander  D.  Hamilton 

B.  N.  Grehan 

E.Williams 

R.  H.  Weddington 

John  R.  Graham 

A.  S.  Tyler 

Samuel  Turley 

John  K.  West 

J.  H.  Thompson 

William  H.  Miller 

T.  R.  McBeath 

D.  T.  Towles-. 

F.  B.  Trnssell 

Russell  G.Tift 

Tim.  Needham 

W^illiam  Turner,  sr 

Joseph  Lebus 

H.  C.  Martin 

John  McCullagh 

Samuel  Jones 

D.  Zimmerman 

Jame^  W.  Wilkins 

Green  V.  Holland 

Oliver  Lucas 

George  R.  Pryor 

James  Ramey 

William  North 

J.  C.  Byland 

John  R.  Helton 

John  W.  Gore 


Post  office. 


Columbia. 

Scottsville. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Blandville. 

Glasgow. 

Owing8\Tlle. 

Florence. 

Paris. 

Catlettsburg. 

Park8\llle. 

Augusta. 

Jackson. 

Hardinsborg. 

Shepherdsvule. 

Morgantown. 

Princeton. 

MuiTay. 

Cold  Spring. 

CarroUton. 

Olive  HUl. 

Middlebarg. 

HopkinsviBe. 

Winchester. 

Manchester. 

Albany. 

Marion. 

Burks  ville. 

Owensboro. 

Glasgow  Junction. 

Rock  House. 

Irvine. 

Lexington. 

Tilton. 

Prestonsburg. 

Frankfort. 

Hickman. 

Napoleon. 

Lancaster. 

Williamstown. 

Mayfield. 

Litchfield. 

Greensburg. 

Greenupsburg. 

Ilawe^ville. 

Elizalwithtown. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Cynthiaua. 

Mnmfordsville. 

Henderson. 

Franklin  ton. 

Clinton. 

Madisbn  ville. 

Clover  Bottom. 

Louisville. 

Nicholasville. 

Hood's  Fork. 

Cumberland  Ford. 

Independenrie. 

Barbourville. 

Hodgenville. 
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List  of  school  officers  in  Kentucky — Continued. 


Countv. 


Laurel 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston . , 

Logan  

Lyon 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McCracken  . 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mnhleuburg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

Pike' 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson . . 
Rock  Castle  . 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer  

Taylor 

Todd 

JJgg 

Tnnible 

I'nion 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

W'ebster 

Whitlev 

Wolfe;. 

Woodford... 


Vincent  BoFcing 

James  R.  Dean 

Simpson  Kelley 

D.  Vermillion 

James  McDermott 

S.  S.  McRoberts 

A.  J.  Fleming 

James  H.  Bowden 

James  C.  Church 

W.  B.  Stevers 

Isaac  C.  Howard 

John  Healy 

J.  O.  Johnston 

Emery  Whitaker , 

D.  D.  Thomson 

J.W.  Bickus 

Collins  Fitch 

Shelby  Kash 

C.  Terhune 

Benjamin  Shirley 

Samuel  J.  Hunter 

John  W.  Orear 

J.  C.  Fugett 

Henry  Porter 

J.  W.  Muir 

Isaac  Chism 

W.  F.  Gregory 

G.  B.  Moore 

John  Strother , 

Joseph  P.  Hampton  . . . 

Gideon  M.  Colvm 

C.C.Duflf 

Harrison  Ford 

James  O.  Tracy , 

J.  E.  Cosson 

W.  V.  Prather 

J.  C.  P.Myers 

R.  G.Scott 

^Squire  Popplewell 

H.  8.  Rhaton 

C.  J.  Hinkle 

George  W.  Whitesides. 
Charles  B.  StilweU . . . , 

D.  G.  MitcheU 

W.  E.  Mobley 

John  S.  Spiceland 

L.G.Peak 

John  F.  Cromwell 

Samuel  Richardson  . . . 

W.R.  Casey 

R.C.McBeath 

R.  K.  Thomberry 

L.P,Bird 

James  M.  Roberts 

W.W.George 


Post  office. 


Loudon. 

Louisa. 

Beatyville. 

Whitesburg. 

Vanceburg. 

Stanford. 

Snilthland. 

Russell  viUe. 

Eddyville. 

Richmond. 

SalyersviUe. 

Raywick. 

Benton. 

Maysville. 

Paiucah. 

Calhoun. 

Garnettsville. 

Martinsburg. 

Harrodsburg. 

Glover's  Creek. 

Tompkiosville. 

Mount  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bardstown. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Lagrange. 

Owen  ton. 

Boone  ville. 

Falmouth 

Hazzard. 

Pikeville. 

Stanton. 

Somerset. 

Mount  Olivet. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Farmers'  Post  Office. 

Jamestown. 

Georgetown. 

Shelby>dUe. 

Franklin. 

Taylors  viUe. 

Campbells  viUe. 

Elkton. 

Cadiz. 

Bedford. 

Morganfield. 

Bowing  Green. 

Springfield. 

Berryville. 

Poole's  Mill. 

Whitlev  Court  Honse. 

Hazel  Green. 

Versailles. 
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liOUISIANA. 

The  report  of  superintendent,  dated  January  30,  1869,  the  first  made  under  the  new 
school  law.  A  board  of  education  wau  promptly  organized  upon  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  all  other  steps  taken  to  put  the  law  in  operation  as  far  as  practicable.  "  Many 
portions  of  it  are  impracticable,  and  w^ill  need  to  be  changed  entirely."  Suitable  per- 
sons cfinnot  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  school  directors;  people  are 
unwilling  to  tax  themselves  for  schools,  and  the  State  fund  is  insufficient  to  support 
them  for  more  than  one  month  in  the  year.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to,  first, 
supply  adecpiatc  funds,  and  then  its 'maehiuery  simplified  and  it«  action  made  more 
direct.  That  particular  feature  of  the  law  which  provides  for  compulsory  mixed 
schools  rendei"s  the  whole  system  obnoxious.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
allow  liberty  of  choice. 

Lands  donated  by  Congress  for  school  purposes  have  been  unwisely  managed.  Their 
"  condition  at  present  is  such  as  to  reflect  discredit  on  our  State.  Portions  of  them 
have  been  sold,  and  the  purchase  money  remains  unpaid;"  others  rented,  and  rents 
uncollected;  others  encroached  upon;  others  stripped  of  timber ;  '* and  thus,  through 
the  neglect  of  some  and  the  rapacity  of  others,  the  rich  endowment  of  our  youth  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  squandered." 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868  a  large  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  was  lost, 
being  in  Stiite  notes,  which  were  destroyed  acconling  to  law. 

Its  parish  treasurers  fail  to  report  to  the  superintendent,  as  by  law  required.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  school  moneys  have  been  applied  to  the  work  of 
education  or  not.  The  present  law  contains  no  power  to  compel  them  to  perform 
thc^ir  duty. 

Normal  schools  are  greatly  needed.  Trained  teachers  are  indispensable  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  schools,  and  at  present  the  State  must  look  abroad  principally  for  such 
teachers.  The  normal  school  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  by  act  of  legislature  **  con- 
stituted and  designated  a  State  normal  school,"  is  confessedly  unequal  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  without  a  building  of  its  own,  compelled  to  hold  its  sessions  at  a  lato  hour  oi  the 
day,  when  the  building  belonging  to  another  school  can  be  secured,  and  depending  for 
instruction  on  teachers  whose  energies  have  been  already  taxed  to  the  full  by  their 
duties  in  the  city  schools. 

Valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  115  buildings  furnished, 
and  §14,610  84  expended  for  rents,  repairs,  &c. ;  and  such  schools  estabUshed  by  the 
aid  and  encouragemfent  of  the  bureau  are  now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  sustained  by  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  bureau  there  are  now  in  operation  216  schools,  with  259  teachers  and 
12,309  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  city  board,  in 
consequence  of  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  terms  of  the  law  transferring  their  con- 
trol to  the  State  board.  The  old  board  refuse  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  appeal  to 
the  courts  has  proved  fruitless.  .  The  law  must  be  amended  before  they  can  be  brought 
imder  the  State  system. 

The  Louisiana  State  Seminary  is  now  recovering  from  the  disaster  by  fire  which 
occurred  in  October.  It  now  occupies  the  north  wing  of  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  in  Baton  Rouge.  Loss  by  the  fire  estimated  at 
$20,000.  Library,  apparatus,  and  school  furniture  were  saved.  Use  of  the  asylum  is 
granted  only  until  tue  meeting  of  the  legislature,  so  that  some  action  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  its  continued  existence.  It  has  now  on  its  rolls  150  cadets.  The  total 
number  during  1869  was  196,  of  whom  113  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Stat43. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  aided  20  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  amounting  in  tlie  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of  $20,000,  besides  $4,000  to  six  normal  schools  and  departments,  as 
follows : 

New  Orleans  normal  school $1,900 

Plaquemine  normal  department 480 

Clinton  normal  department 480 

Bastrop  normal  department 820 

Mount  Lebanon  normal  department 320 

Monroe  normal  department 500 
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This  State  comprises  408  towns  and  119  plantations,  and  has  4,019  school-hooses, 
with  4,166  teachers  employed  in  winter,  and  4,130  in  summer.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  in  winter  schools  is  135,292 ;  in  summer,  120,262.  The  average  attcnilance 
in  winter  is  108,434,  and  in  summer,  94,114.  The  estimated  value  of  all  school  prop- 
erty in  the  State  is  $2,163,409.  The  amount  of  school  money  voted  during  the  year 
1869  was  $792,815,  being  $89,698  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  expended  for  schools  was  $1,082,106.  The  average  wages  for  teachers  is, 
for  males,  $30  44  ;  and  for  females,  $12  16  ;  being  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  teach- 
ers in  the  thirteen  States  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  number  of  school-houses  built 
during  the  year  is  121,  costing  $175,904. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  in  the  State,  one  having  been  in  operation  six  years, 
the  other  four ;  and  both  together  have  graduated  about  a  hundred  students,  most  of 
whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  State.  The  total  numl)er  of  scholars  in  the  State,  as 
returned  to  the  State  superintendent,  for  1870,  is  228,167 ;  for  1869,  was  226,144 ;  gain, 
2,024. 

The  legislature  of  1869  established  county  teachers'  institutes,  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,000  to  be  annually 
expended  for  the  purpose.  Institutes  have  been  held  accordingly  during  the  past 
j'ear  in  every  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,658.  In  addition  to  this,  town 
institutes  have  also  been  held,  under  the  direction  of  county  supervisors,  thus  reach- 
ing more  than  3,000  teachers,  and  arousing  a  general  interest  throughout  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  education.  From  this  interest  have  si)nmg  up  teachers'  meetings  and 
to^Ti  and  county  associations,  whose  value  to  the  teacher,  the  i»areut,  and  the  educa- 
cational  life  of  the  community  cannot  bo  estimated.  The  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, reorganized  two  years  ago,  held  its  second  annual  meeting  this  year,  at  Bath,  at 
which  the  increased  interest  in  educational  matters  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  earnestness  in  the  discussion  of  practical  questions.  A  journal 
of  education  has  been  published  the  past  year  by  Brown  Thurston,  esq.,  of  Portland. 
The  total  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  for  1870  was  $284,058  58.  This  is  a 
permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  divided  annually  among  the  several 
towns  upon  the  basis  of  the  census  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one.  Only  about  50  per  cent,  of  this  number  attend  the  schools,  and  atYer  making  due 
allowance  for  the  absence  incidental  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  school  age,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  ^'  in  general  terms,  truancy  and  absenteeism  deprive  us  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  attainable  results  in  the  educational  line." 

By  act  of  legislature,  1868,  the  educational  department  was  localized  at  the  capital, 
and  an  office  establisheid  in  the  state-house.  More  than  20,000  blanks  required  by 
law  have  been  prepared  by  this  office  and  issued  to  the  towns.  Corresponding  returns 
have  been  received,  tabulated  in  the  statistics  embraced  in  this  report,  and  properly 
filed.  Twelve  thousand  circulars  have  been  issued  to  teachers  and  committees,  and 
five  thousand  reports  distributed  to  the  several  towns  and  to  the  institutes. 

C0.MPUL80RY  ATTENDANCE. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  employ  all  influences  to  win  the  willing  to  the  school- 
room; the  State  should  compel  the  attendance  of  the  unwilling.  The  power  which 
compels  the  citizen  to  pay  his  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should,  in  like 
manner,  iUl  the  schools  with  all  of  those  for  whose  benetit  that  contribution  was  made. 
It  is  in  the  li^ht  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  citizen  and  the  State  community. 
The  private  citizen  contributes  of  nis  means,  under  the  established  rule  of  the  State, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth,  with  a  view  to  protection  of  person  and  security  to 
property ;  the  State,  compelling  such  contributions,  is  under  reciprocal  obligations  to 
provide  and  secure  the  complete  education  for  which  the  contribution  has  been  made. 
This  implies  the  exercise  of  State  power,  and  involves  compulsory  attendance  as  a  duty 
to  the  tax-payer.  The  State  builds  x>ri80U8  and  penitentiaries  for  the  protection  of 
society,  and  taxes  society  for  the  same.  But  docs  she  stop  here,  leaving  him  who  has 
nolated  law  to  be  pursued  by  the  community  in  a  mass,  to  be  apprehended  by  a  crowd, 
and  borne  by  a  throng  to  the  place  of  incarceration?  No;  she  pursues  the  criminal 
through  legitimate  instrumentalities,  ferrets  him  out  by  the  sharpest  means  of  detec- 
tion, and  eventually  secnres  that  safety  and  protection  to  society  for  which  society  has 
heen  taxed.  Now,  to  prevent  crime,  to  anticipate  and  shut  it  ott'  by  proper  compulsory 
^orts  in  the  school-room,  working  with  and  molding  early  childhood  and  youth  to 
the  "principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country, 
hunanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society,^' 
^  State  not  only  Aaa  the  right  to  inaugurate  such  methods  as  may  be  deemed  beist, 
bat  is  under  strict  obligations  to  do  so  by  aU  the  means  in  her  power. 
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PORTLAND. 

Portland  has  nine  primary  schools,  with  primary  departments  in  two  of  it«  gram- 
mar schools,  with  2,961  children  belonging  to  them,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,034 ;  one  intennediate  school  for  boys,  with  207  belonging,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  107 ;  six  grammar  schools — two  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  two  mixed,  with 
1,152  belonging,  and  an  average  attendance  of  969 ;  and  one  high  school,  with  408 
belonging ;  average  attendance,  376.  Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  high  school, 
187  were  males  and  221  females.  There  are  93  teachers — 1  males  and  86  females.  Upon 
the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  there  are  two  districts,  having  about  100  pupils ; 
while  the  almsliouse  and  the  orphan  asylum  have  schools  connected  with  them,  and 
about  30  children  in  each. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  was  $49,750  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870. 
The  expenditures  for  other  purposes  was  $13,596  61.    Total,  $63,346  61. 

The  school  committee  of  the  city  is  composed  of  twenty  members.  In  their  last  re- 
port they  say  of  the  high  school :  "  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  been 
larger  than  at  any  time  previous  since  the  school  was  established."  Sixty-four  gradu- 
ated last  summer,  having  completed  the  prescribed  course.  "  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  higher  English  brancnes  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years."  In  regard  to  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  at  the  schools  generally,  they 
say :  "  Our  schools  suffer  more  from  this,  probably,  than  from  any  othcjr  single  cause." 
"  The  officer  whose  special  business  it  is  to  look  after  this  class,  reports  that  during 
eleven  months,  ending  March  1,  1870,  he  arrested  373  truants." 

With  reference  to  the  teachers,  the  committee  say :  "  Our  settled  policy  should  be  to 
employ,  or  continue  in  employ,  good  teachers  only,  and  give  such  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  services."  "  A  generous  policy  in  this  respect  will,  in  the  end,  be 
the  strictest  economy." 

BANGOR. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  April  1, 
1869,  was  5,382.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  57,  including  1  high  school,  7 
grammar  schools,  4  for  girls  and  3  for  boys ;  10  intermediate,  5  intermediate  and  prim- 
ary, mixed  ;  1  grammar  and  intermediate,  mixed ;  18  primary,  12  suburban,  and  3  se- 
lect schools. 

The  high  school  has  an  academic  and  a  classical  course,  each  extending  through 
four  years.  As  an  inducement  to  regularity  of  attendance,  a  "roll  of  honor"  is  kept 
in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  of  those  who  are  not  absent  for  one  year  or  more, 
from  which  it  appears  that  one— Harry  D.  Thurston — was  not  absent  from  the  hirfi 
school  for  three  years ;  Edwin  A.  Lynde  was  not  absent  for  four  years  ;  and  Cora  F. 
Daggett  not  absent  for  six  consecutive  yeai-s.  In  each  of  the  grammar  schools  several 
pupils  are  named  whose  attendance  was  perfect  from  two  to  four  years. 

In  regard  to  examinations,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  P.  Roberts,  says : 

"  Another  noticeable  change  and  improvement  introduced  into  our  school  system 
during  the  past  year  is  the  discontinuance  of  public  school  examinations.  Although 
suggested  in  part  by  necessity,  it  was  adopted  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  special 
committee  of  the  several  schools  now  visit  them  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and, 
free  from  the  discomfort  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  and  the  excitement  and  embarrass- 
ment of  pupils  under  such  a  pressure,  and  without  the  interruption  of  the  crowd  of 
extras  iiici(lent  to  the  former  system  of  school  examination,  review  the  work  of  the 
year  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  At  the  very  close  of  the  year  the 
schools  have  public  exhibitions  for  the  gratification  of  the  pupils,  parents,  and 
friends." 

In  conclusion,  the  supierintendent  refers  to  the  exhibition  made  by  the  pupils  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  by  the  city,  when  two  thousand  children  and 
youth  were  in  the  procession,  and  says : 

"  For  the  rich  years  of  harvest  in  store  for  our  city,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
activities  which  shall  shape  its  enterprise  and  adorn  its  happy  homes,  our  common 
schools  are  training  and  molding  the  materials;  and  as  the  plenitude  and  moral 
worth  of  that  harvest  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  seed  our  schools  are  sowing,  let 
them  have  our  wisest  care  and  most  juaicious  and  liberal  support." 
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Date  of  the  reiiort  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  February  2, 1863. 

PROVISIONS  OP   THE   SCHOOL  BILL   UNDER  THE  "OLD  SYSTEM." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1865,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Maryland,  presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  Mar^^land  a 
bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  est^ablish  a  uniform  system  of  public  instructiou  for  thf  State 
of  Maryland."  This  bill  provided  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  public  instruction 
should  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  and  in  boards  of  school  c«mmi.ssioner8 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county ;  defined  exactly  the  jwwers  and  duties  of  the 
superintendent,  and  all  associate  otficers ;  embraced  a  complete  system  of  public  in- 
struction, l)eginuing  with  the  primary  school,  and  progressing  through  the  grammar 
school  to  the  county  high  school,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal 
school,  and  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  provided  that  an  annual  rep(»rt  of  the 
schools  should  be  submitted  by  the  county  directors  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  governor.  This  bill  also  directed  that  *^  every  child  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  yeai*s,  without  fixed  employment,  shall  attend 
school  at  least  six  months  in  eaeh  year,'^  and  that  "  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  business  in  the 
State,  unless  such  child  has  attended  some  public  or  private  school  six  of  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding."  To  secure  these  provisions,  fiues  were  imposed  u^iou  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  who  should  violate  them. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  teachers  to  open  their 
schools  daily  by  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  piety,  loyalty,  and  general  morality. 
The  bill  also  declared  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  designed  to  embrace  be- 
nevolent, remedial,  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  further  directed  the  boards  of 
school  commissioners  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
African  descent,  and  until  such  school  should  be  established,  made  provision  for  the 
education  of  these  children  in  private  schools. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  accordance  with  the  just  and  enlarged  principles  of  this  bill,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
LL.  D.,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  system,  convinccnl  that  he 
must  begin  at  the  foundation,  as  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  centralized  State 
system,  each  county  controlling  its  own  schools  by  local  laws. 

By  inquiries  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the  school  boards,  it  was  ascertaincMl  that 
the  following  evils  prevailed  in  all  sections :  The  county  directors  were  often  illiterate 
men,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-houses  were  very  inferior. 
The  teachei's  were  in  general  incompetent.  The  sources  of  the  school  fund  were  varied 
and  irregular.  There  was  no  uniform  standard  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  was  a 
general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  public  schools  in  most 
districts,  while  in  others  the  prejudices  of  partizanship,  sectionalism,  and  caste  were  all 
invoked  against  them.  The  standard  of  scholarship  waa  exceedingly  low ;  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  being  the  branches  mainly  taught,  and  these  very  imperfectly. 

IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Date  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  December 
15, 1866. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1866, 
it  is  seen  that  the  new  system  imparted  an  impulse  to  education  throughout  Marvlaud ; 
the  improved  method  of  supervision  aroused  the  enthusiasm  and  excited  the  confidence 
of  the  teachei's,  while  their  efficiency  was  i^romoted  by  teachers'  inatitatea  and  the 
teachers'  State  association. 

The  per  cent,  of  children  attending  public  school  during  the  year  was  .45,  and  the 
absolute  increase  in  scholars  over  the  year  1865  wiis,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  reports,  5,000,  (the  city  of  Baltimore  being  omitted  in  all  these  estiuuttes.) 

But  very  little  was  done  during  the  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  school-houses,  on 
account  "  of  the  absence  of  a  law  by  which  funds  for  building  purposes  could  be 
collected,"  and  on  account  of  inefficient  legislation  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  not  carried  out. 

The  people  throughout  the  State  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  public  schools, 
as  was  evinced  by  their  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes,  the  increased  courtesy  to 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  letters  from  citizens  were  constantly  received  at  the  office 
of  public  instruction,  asking  for  competent  teaehei*s. 

The  State  normal  school  was  established  during  the  year,  (January  15, 1866,)  in  the 
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city  of  Baltimore.  It  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  as  its  first  fruits  furnished  to 
the  State  within  a  year  eighteen  teachers,  who  by  their  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
teachers  proved  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

COLORKD  SCHOOLS, 

Nothing  was  done  during  this  year  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored  children! 
bat  the  colored  people,  aided  by  benevolent  associations,  particularly  the  ^^  Baltimore 
Associatiot>,"  established  schools  of  their  own.  The  school  under  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation made  remarkable  progress,  having  always  trained  teachers,  who  were  subject 
to  rigid  examination  before  receiving  their  appointment. 

From  the  statistics  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  73  schools  for  colored  persons — 22  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  51  in  nineteen  counties — 7,300  pupils  registered ;  r),645  pupils 
in  average  attendance ;  78  teachers ;  nine  montlis  the  schools  were  open.  The  totjil  ex- 
pense of  the  73  schools,  including  books,  furniture,  and  supervision  was  $52,515  14  ;  of 
which  there  were  $9,821  19  contributed  by  colored  people  in  the  State. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING   JUNE   30, 

1866. 

In  the  following  summary,  prepared  from  the  statistical  tables  of  the  several  countieS| 
the  statistics  of  the  Baltimore  city  public  schools  are  not  included : 

Total  number  of  different  children  taught 64, 793 

Average  attendance  of  children 43, 750 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed „ 1, 533 

Average  duration  of  the  schools  9^  months. 

Total  cost  of  1,359  schools $.389,006  91 

Average  cost  of  each  school 286  24 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 356,680  50 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher 232  66 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 6  00 

Total  amount  expended  during  [the  year  for  building,  repairing  and 

furnishing  school-houses 20,078  41 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 514,154  94 

Total  disbursements 477,425  63 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal 
of  the  Maryland  State  normal  school,  January  4,  1870. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Although  the  system  of  free  public  schools  which  was  in  operation  in  1865  and  1866 
was  abolished,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  school  system. 

The  School  Law, — A  meeting  of  public  school  officers,  at  which  the  city  of  Baltimore 
wid  thirteen  counties  were  represented,  was  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  1869, 
by  which  twelve  amendments  to  the  school  law  were  proposed,  differing  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pre^*ented  to  the  general  assembly  in  18(35.  By 
the  most  important  of  these  amendments  it  was  resolved :  That  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  appointed ;  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  by  the  several  boards  of 
county  school  commissioners,  instead  of  county  directors,  as  formerly ;  that  the  examin- 
ation of  teachers  should  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the 
board ;  and  that  the  normal  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the  State  school  system.  It 
was  especially  ur^ed  that  if  the  lirst  resolution  were  embodied  in  the  hiw,  aud  discre- 
tionary jwwers  given  to  the  State  board  with  reference  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
others,  tliat  any  further  changes  might  be  dispensed  with  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  when  the  State  board  might  be  required  to  submit  a  new  law  founded 
on  the  old,  but  embracing  all  the  changes  that  an  experience  of  four  years  had  proved 
to  be  necessary',  and  no  others. 

Officers, — It  IS  suggested  in  the  rejiort  that  the  number  of  school  commissioners  in 
many  counties  is  too  large,  and  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  understanding  with 
regard  t4>  the  law  for  their  compensation  ;  and  that  if  there  must  be  trustees,  these 
should  be  appointed  by  the  school  commissioners. 

Teachers. — The  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  faithful  and  competent,  the  chief  obstacles  to 
their  complete  efficiency  l>eing  insuthcieut  salaries  and  the  lack  of  teachers'  institutes. 
Tile  t«ichers  are  all  subject  to  examination  once  in  three  years,  a  plan  which  works 
^Hl  m  the  main,  though  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  teachers 
ef  eminent  ability,  long  experience,  and  well-known  character,  may  receive  ''life  cer- 
tificates,'' and  thus  be  tree  from  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  these  frequent  exami- 
QatioDs. 
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Scholars. — The  chief  hinderance  to  the  perfcctioD  of  the  school  system  is  the  irregular 
attendance  of  the  children.  The  school-going  population  of  the  Stat^?  (including  Balti- 
more) is  100,000 ;  of  these,  75,402  have  their  names  enrolled  op  the  school  registers, 
(though  not  all  in  one  term,)  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1869,  have  been  less  than  34,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  Stat«  has  pro- 
vided machinery,  and  paid  the  cost  of  educating  50,000  scholars,  and  yet  the  average 
attendance  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  number.  The  total  amount  disbursed  on  ac- 
count of  schools  during  the  year  was  f751,310  36.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that  one-third  of  this  large  amount  was  absolutely  thro^vn  away. 

Compulsory  Law. — A  compulsory  law  would  be  useless,  because  in  the  present  state 
of  public  sentiment  it  could  not  be  enforced.  As  school-houses  are  made  more  comfort- 
able, and  teachers  learn  how  to  make  school  work  interesting  as  well  as  profitable,  it 
is  hoped  the  irregularity  will  diminish ;  but  meanwhile  some  especial  effort  should  be 
made  to  remedy  the  evil. 

State  Normal  School. — The  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  normal  school  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1869,  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  educa- 
tional standard  higher,  though  in  February  last  the  school  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  Snowden  Pigget,  professor  of  natural  sciences.  Despite  the  success  of 
this  institution,  so  inadequate  are  the  accommodations  provided  to  it-s  absolute  wants, 
that  Professor  M.  A.  Newell  states,  that  in  his  opinion  the  "  time  has  come  when  the 
school  should  either  be  abandoned  altogether  or  provided  with  a  suitable  home."  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  144  :  the  whole  number  enrolled  since 
its  organization  has  been  390;  the  whole  number  oi  graduates  102;  and  the  number  of 
teachers  it  has  furnished  to  the  State,  125.  The  nnniber  of  instructors,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  is  seven,  and  their  salaries  amount  to  $3^440. 

Colored  Softools. — The  school  law  contains  the  foUownig  section :  "  The  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of  any  county  shall  beset  aside 
for  maintaining  the  schools  for  colored  children,  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  county  school  commissioners.^'  No  such  schools  have  been  reported,  but 
the  sum  of  $951  27  is  charged  as  paid  to  colored  schools  in  six  counties.  It  is  evident 
that  some  more  effective  measure  must  be  adopted  if  the  colored  people  are  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  counties  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  Baltimore  City  in  educating  the  colored  chiltlren  in  separate  schools,  but  under  the 
same  laws  and  superintendence  as  white  children.  The  "Baltimore  Association^' has 
charge  of  63  schools  for  colored  children,  and  also  an  efficient  normal  school  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore^  with  5  teachers  and  210  scholars,  arranged  in  four  grades.  The  latter  is 
partially  self^upporting,  the  fees  ranging  from  $10  to  §15  per  year. 

EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS   INDIRECTLY    CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  St,  John^s  College. — St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 

Eerity  than  at  any  former  period.  This  prosperity  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
beral  measures  adopted  by  the  college  for  diffusing  its  advantages  throughout  the 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  "free  scholarships"  whose  incumbents  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  each  county.  These  scholarships 
number  150.    The  other  main  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Endowment  by  the  State $15,000 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Salaries  of  instructors 15, 0(K) 

Value  of  college  building  and  property $250, 0(K) 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 4, 000 

Students 180 

2.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College. — ^This  institution  has  enjoyed  peculiar  pros- 
perity during  the  past  year;  debts  that  once  threatened  to  crush  it  are  nearly  all  paid, 
and  the  current  expenses  are  promptly  met.  The  board  of  instructors  consists  of  a 
president,  four  professors,  and  two  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  also  the  military  iustnictor. 

3.  The  Baltimore  Female  College. — ^The  Baltimore  Female  College  was  instituted  in  1849 
and  incorporated  bj*^  the  State  of  Maryland  the  same  year.  Its  course  of  instruction 
is  extensive,  and  the  buildings  and  other  api)ointments  have  cost  about  §50,000.  When 
the  college  was  instituted  it  was  intended  in  part  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  This 
object  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  to  secure  its  success  the  trustees  obtained  an 
endowment  of  $2,200  per  annum  from  the  State,  for  which  they  educate  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  college  one  pupil  from  each  county  in  the  State,  and  one  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  Of  197  graduates  of  the  college,  72  have  become  teachers,  beside^many 
undergraduates.  During  the  past  year  128  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  many  of 
whom  intend  to  teach.  The  college  possesses  a  sufificient  chemical  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, a  library  of  4,000  volumes,  with  cabinets  of  minerals,  medals,  &c.  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  president  and  eight  associates. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY, 

Comparison  of  Beports.—'So  comparisou  can  be  made  between  1868  and  1869,  on  account 
of  the  fragmentary  returns  for  1868.  By  a  comparison  between  the  years  1867  and  1869 
the  following  import^int  results  have  been  obtained : 

Nnmber  of  schools  in  1869 1, 347 

Number  of  schools  in  1867 1,279 

Increase  in  1869 68 

Number  of  new  school-houses  reported  in  1869 85 

Number  of  new  school-houses  reported  in  1867 45 

Increase  in  1869 40 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1869 75, 402 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1867 71, 060 

hicreasein  1869 4,342 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1869 $486,336  :» 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1867 405,257  62 

hcreasein  1869 $81,076  77 

Amount  paid  for  building,  repairiug,  and  furnishing  school-houses  m 

1869 : $108,522  21 

Amount  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1867.... :. 40,973  04 

Increasein  1869 $67,549  17 

Amount  received  from  county  school  tases  in  1869 $202, 466  81 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1867 92, 032  94 

Increasein  1869 $110,433  87 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1869 $358,040  10 

Amount  received  fr'om  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1867 374,527  66 

Decrease  in  1S69 $16,486  56 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes  in  1869 $751, 310  36 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  echool  purposes  in  1867 511, 805  37 

Increasein  1869 $239,504  99 


These  figures  prove  conclusively  the  increased  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  pub- 
lic echool  system. 

Finances. — In  a  few  counties  the  financial  affairs  are  in  a  sound  condition,  but  in  most 
the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  This  may  seem  strange  when  we  find 
the  following  emphatic  language  in  the  school  law:  "The  count v  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  directed,  and  required  to  levy  and  collect  such  a  tax 
upon  the  assessable  property  of  each  county  as  the  board  of  county  school  commis- 
sioners shall  designate."  The  deficiencies  arise  chiefly  from  misunderstandings  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  ofllcers  who  should  execute  the  law.  Add  to  this  that  the 
free  school  fund  has  been  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  banks  and  that  the  receipts 
from  the  State  school  tax  for  the  year  have  been  smaller  than  was  expected. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTB  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Date  ot  report  of  directors  of  Maryland  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Novem- 
ber 20, 1868. 
The  only  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  prior  to 
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1853,  was  an  anuual  appropriation  of  $200,  made  by  the  Mar^'land  legislature,  for  each 
of  ten  pupils  to  be  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

In  1^3  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  Preliminary  operations  were  immediately  commenced,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1854  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was  elected. 

A  property  suitable  to  the  wants  ol  the  young  institution  was  purchased  on  West 
Saratoga  street,  Baltimore.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  contributed  by  the  State ;  the 
outlay  for  necessary  improvements  was  provided  by  private  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  State  appropriation  was  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  for  20  pupils 
instead  of  10.     The  institute  was  started,  and  its  first  pupil  received  December  7, 

1854.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in  importance,  and  new  directors  have 
been  added  till  their  number  has  increased  to  18. 

Up  to  July,  1860,  the  appropriation  from  the  State,  applicable  to  the  ground  and  im- 
provements, amounted  to  $31,000,  and  about  $20,000  had  been  received  from  private 
subscriptions.  As  there  were  at  least  40  blind  children  out  of  the  80  or  90  in  the  State 
who  ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  as  the  old  building  was  unsuitable,  eflforts  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  site  at  a  cost  of  $6,493  75,  subject 
to  a  ground  rent  of  $.300.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  further  operations. 

In  1864  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  board 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  building,  but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  In  1865,  the 
State  made  a  handsome  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  the  board  returned  to  its  original 
plans.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1868, 
the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  new  building.  This  building  is  140  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide,  with  a  back  building  45  by  60  feet.  It  is  built  of  rough  hewn  marble  from 
Baltimore,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  There  has  been  expended  besides 
about  $5,000  for  new  furniture  and  gas  fixtures,  $6,765  90  for  heating  apparatus,  and 
$2,708  69  for  an  a(\joiniug  lot,  which  the  board  deemed  necessary,  and  were  enabled  to 
obtain  through  private  liberaJity.  The  funds  expended  have  been  derived  from  difier- 
ent  sources : 

Contributions  from  the  State $111,000 

Contributions  from  the  city 25, 000 

Private  donations,  legacieS|  and  fairs 30, 000 

Total $166,000 


In  1865  the  annual  State  appropriation  was  increased  from  $200  i>er  pupil  to  $300, 
and  since  that  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  5  pupils  per  year.  Several  of  these 
pupils  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  having  made  a  similar  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  in  this  State  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District. 

The  building  of  the  institute  can  accommodate  at  present  75  pupils,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  story,  will  afiford  room  for  25  more.  Circulars  have  been  issued  in 
those  southern  States  where  provisions  for  the  blind  are  inadequate,  offering  to  receive 
non-resident  blind  children  on  the  same  terms  as  State  pupils. 

This  institution,  like  all  other  institutes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  is  for  the 
instniction  of  the  blind,  and  not  an  asylum.  The  term  fixed  for  the  support  and  in- 
struction of  charity  scholars  is  eight  years. 

During  the  year  1868  there  have  been  48  pupils,  5  of  whom  were  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  have  been  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  in- 
cluding music,  and,  in  addition,  have  received  instruction  in  such  useful  mechanic 
arts  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  The  broom  shop  has  l)een  temporarily 
closed  since  April,  up  to  which  time  175  dozen  brooms  had  been  made.  The  depart- 
ment of  handicraft  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  this  institution,  as  the  pupils  who 
do  not  possess  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  succeed  in  mental  pursuits  must  depend 
upon  their  mechanical  skill  for  their  livelihood.  The  female  pupils  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  knitting,  sewing,  and  bead-work. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  text  books,  but  owing  to  the  variety  of  type  used  in 
this  country,  there  can  be  hardly  any  large  additions  to  the  library  till  some  uniform 
system  is  adopted.  The  BraiU<^  system  affords  obvious  advantages,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  attention  ^iven  to  this  subject  by  our  ablest  educators  may  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  national  printing  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
year  under  review  is  long  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  peculiar  prosperity,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  progress.  The  institution  has  vet  a  small  indebtedness  to  be  provided 
for,  and  means  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  work-shops,  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  pabllo  schools,  January  1, 1870. 
The  board  was  organized  February  2,  1869. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

While  the  State  of  Maryland,  niter  a  long-coot iuued  indifference  on  the  subject  of 
public  education,  be^an,  at  length,  developing  a  system  under  great  obstacles,  tha  city 
of  Baltimore  was  simply  perfecting  a  system  which  had  been  in  operation  forty-one 
yearb.  This  system  consists  of  three  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and  liigh  schools,  com- 
bining the  most  simple  and  successful  arrangement.  Grammar  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1829,  and  for  many  years  embraced  primary  instruction  in  the  lower  classes. 
Tu  1848  primary  schools  were  organize<l,  and  high  schools  were  established  a  few  years 
previous.  The  studies  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  have  been  carefully  graded 
and  present  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  the  gratle<l  system. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  accounts  shows  that  friero  were,  on  the  3l8t  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  102  day  schools  for  white  children,  of  which  3  are  high  schools,  37  grammar 
schools,  and  62  primary  schools,  with  506  teachers  and  21,338  scholars,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition there  were  4  evening  schools  for  white  children  with  18  teachers  and  754  schol- 
ars, and  13  colored  schools  with  34  teachers  and  1,621  scholars,  giving  a  total  of  119 
schools,  conducted  by  588  teachers,  with  23,913  scholars  enrolleil. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 

Every  annual  report  for  ten  years  has  urged  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Baltimore  City  College,  but  without  success,  because  approval  of  a  location  for  the 
building  is  reserved  by  the  city  council.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  Jan- 
uary 1, 1870,  was  298." 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  popular  department  of  the  public  schools  secures  to  girls  the  same  chances  of 
BcholaBtic  attainment  as  are  offered  to  bovs.  Not  only  are  those  studies  pursued  w^hich 
form  the  basis  of  the  practical  duties  ol  life,  but  facilities  are  offered  for  acquiring 
those  accomplishments  which  refine  the  manners  and  cultivate  the  sens43  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

EASTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  embarrassed  in  its  operations  by  the  limited  accommodations 
of  the  building  in  which  it  has  been  held.  This  inconvenience  was  greatly  aggravated 
the  past  year  by  the  large  accession  of  meml>ers  in  September  last,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  a  source  of  gratilication  that  an  act  was  approved 
July  31, 18(58,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and  appropriating  §40,000  for 
the  purpose.  The  building  was  commenced  and  carried  nearly  to  completion  when  the 
work  was  discontinued  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds.  A  second  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  agreed  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  April 
1, 1870. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  continues  to  deserve  its  high  reputation  and  has  a  larger  number  of  pu- 
pils than  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
reduced  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  studies  immediately  connected 
^ith  teaching,  as  the  school  is  expected  to  furnish  a  proportion  of  teachers.  Two  ad- 
ditional class  rooms  are  needed  in  the  building. 

PRIZES. 

The  memory  of  George  Peabody  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  Baltimore  City  College 
and  the  Female  High  School,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  prizes  annually  distributed  t-o 
the  most  successful  pupils. 

STANDARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

Too  many  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  institutions  on  well-known  insufficient  schol- 
arship. This  is  frequently  done  to  please  the  pupils,  their  parents,  or  friends,  and  in 
flome  cases  simply  to  fill  up  vacancies.  The  effect  is  injurious  upon  the  pui»il8,  who  are 
too  immature  to  bear  the  increased  strain  of  an  advanced  course,  upon  the  high  schools, 
and  especially  upon  the  grammar  schools  which  furnish  candidates  to  the  higi.  schools. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  it  is  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  that  the  majority  of  the  childreu  re- 
ceive all  their  instruction,  these  schools  demand  and  have  received  the  most  careful  eXf 
amination  and  the  special  interest  of  the  board.    The  superintendent  devotes  to  them 
the  largest  portion  of  his  time,  and  the  teachers  are  in  general  most  earnest  and  e^^  ^ , 
cient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

11  £ 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  majority  of  public  school  children  complete  their  studies  in  the  grammar  Bchools ; 
hence  these  schools  should  furnish  a  basis,  at  least,  from  whi(^h  a  fair  and  reasonable 
mental  development  can  be  derived.  That  this  is  not  done  by  the  Baltimore  grammar 
schools  is  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  es- 
timated in  proportion  to  the  numl)er  of  scholars  they  transfer  annually  to  the  high 
schools,  which  reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  driving,  drilling,  and  forcing  their  pu- 
pils to  such  preparation  as  shall  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination,  to  the  utter  neg- 
lect of  thorough  mental  discipline. 

During  the  jiast  year  pupils  in  several  of  these  schools  have  been  taught  sewing, 
knitting,  and  other  industrial  arts,  but  it  can  hardly  be  determined  as  yet  whether  this 
•s  an  advantageoiuj  feature. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  peculiarly  satisfactory.  Order,  system,  and 
wholesome  nrogress  have  characterizetl  the  great  mtyority  of  them  for  the  last  year,  and 
the  material  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  is  so  greatly  in  advance  of  what  itformerly 
was  as  to  compel  the  favorable  comments  of  the  grammar  school  principals.  To  main- 
tain this  state  of  things  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  especially  trained  for 
his  work  and  that  good  teachers  should  be  carefully  cherished  and  supported. 

EVENtN'G  SCHOOLS. 

The  experience  of  twenty-eight  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young  men  of  Bal- 
timore are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  evening  scliools.  But 
four  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year,  being  about  one-half  the  number  of  the 
previous  year,  the  city  council  having  failed  to  make,  an  appropriation  for  their  sup- 
port. The  number  of  scholars  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  schools  for  the 
previous  year,  indicating  an  improved  condition. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  attending  these  schools  is  not  as  large  as  the  school-^oing  population 
of  this  class  would  warrant,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  309  pupils  over  last  year. 
A  notion  exists,  and  is  fostered  by  designing  persons,  that  these  schools  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  do  the  best  for  them.  1  he  teachers,  in  respect  to  qualifica- 
tions mid  salaries,  are  placed  upon  the  same  standard  as  those  of  the  white  schools ; 
the  schools  are  furnished  with  the  same  appliances  as  the  best  schools  in  the  city,  and 
since  September  1,  1869,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  grammar  schools.  The  ])upils 
have  mad-o  creditable  progress,  especially  in  orthography,  geography,  and  reading. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  encountered  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  and 
this,  on  aecount  of  the  pursuits  of  the  parents,  it  is  difficult  to  correct. 

LOWER  STUDIES. 

Lower  studies  are  too  lightly  esteemed.  Parents  demand  a<lvanced  coui^ses  for  their 
children  before  they  are  sufficiently  drilled  in  the  elements.  As  one  cause  of  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  miserable  manner  in  which  primary  studies  have  been  taught,  it  is 
hoped  that  improvement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  may  correct  the  evil. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

In  all  the  schools  cori)oral  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principals. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SALARIES. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  still  held  in  dark,  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
and  though  several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year  there  is  a  general 
demand  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  is  seen 
that  the  average  of  salaries  is  lower  in  Baltimore  than  in  any  northern  or  west- 
ern cities,  a  circumstance  to  be  deeply  regretted,  which  does  great  injustice  to  the 
teacher,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  remedied. 

SUPERVISION. 

Intelligent  supervision  is  the  life-giving  principle  of  the  whole  educational  system. 
The  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  public  education  are  most  arduous  and  important. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  eft'orts  of  the  superintendent  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  past  year,  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
teachers. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  Baltimore  Cily^  number  of  pupils  on  roily  free  and 

paying f  and  number  of  teachers  employed,  January  1,  1870. 


Several  grades. 


Baltimore  City  College  . . 

Female  high  schools 

Male  grammar  schools. . . 
Female  grammar  schools. 

Unclassitietl  schools 

Male  primary  schools 

Female  primary  schools.. 

Eveniug  schools 

Colored  schools 

Masic  teachers 


Total. 
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87 
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28 
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3, 442 
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5,944 

32 
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3, 128 

3, 313 

6,441 
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18 
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224 

754 

13 

34 
4 

745 

876 

1,621 

119 

558 

10, 914 

12, 999 

2:^,  913 

^eoeipto  from  pupils  j  cost  of  books  and  stationery ,  and  amount  paid  for  salaries  from  Janw- 

ary  1,  to  December  31,  1869. 


Several  grades. 


Baltimore  City  College. . . 

Female  high  schools 

Male  grammar  schools 

Female  grammar  schools. 

Male  primary  schools 

Female  primary  schools.. 

Evening  schools 

Music  teachers 

Colored  schools 

General  account 


Total 


Received  from 
scholars. 


2, 

9, 
9, 

8, 
10, 


$871  00 
522  00 
310  16 
650  73 
505  50 
226  37 
129  60 


2, 


042  05 
190  00 


43,447  41 


Cost  of  books 

and 

stationery. 


$1,558  33 
2,660  75 

8,241  as 

7,691  26 

4,601  73 

4,905  18 

99  72 


2, 363  20 
1, 142  58 


Amonnt     paid 

for 

salaries. 


33,264  60 


$18, 500  00 

26,232  00 

71,8:i5  75 

63,003  36 

65, 219  73 

74,895  97 

3,079  00 

4,500  00 

19,328  99 

5,990  00 


352,584  80 


Appropriations,  expenditures,  and  receipts  for  public  schools. 

Appropriated. 
For  salaries  of  officers,  teaehers,  &c.,  including  evening 

schools $355,000 

For  books  and  stationery 25,000 

For  school  furniture 30,000 

For  rents  and  ground  rents 10, 000 

For  cleaning  and  repairs 10, 000 

For  fuel 15,000 

For  incidentals 10,000 

441,000 
For  colored  schools 28,0(K) 

469,000 


Elpcndbd. 

$333,255  81 
30,901  40 
19,  Wl  96 
17,  H'JO  78 
9,2.^6  55 
U,717  07 
17, 875  96 

440, 020  53 
26,322  08 

466, 342  61 
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MASSACHIJSETTS. 

Anthorities  differ  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  State,  the  extremes  being  7,500  square 
mile^  and  H.OOO.  In  June  Ist  last,  she  had  a  population  of  l,457,lk<5.  Of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  government  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1868-'69,  $4,419,200  62  was  for 
schools. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  divided  territorially  into  335  towns  and  cities,  each  being 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  retpiired  by  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools  for  the 
free  e<lncatiou  of  all  its  ehiUlren. 

Every  town  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  six  months  in  every  year ;  every 
town  of  500  families  must  maintain  a  high  school  thirty-six  weeks;  two  adjacent 
towns  having  less  than  500  families,  may  establish  a  hi^h  school;  and  every  town 
having  4,000  inhabitants  nmst  maintain  a  high  school,  m  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  nigher  branches  prescribed;  and  any 
town  refusing  or  neglecting  **  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools"  forfeits  *'  a  sum 
equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before  vot*d  for  tno  support  of  schools  therein." 

It  is  generally  known  that  Massachusetts  *'  lives  by  her  public  free  schools,"  as  one 
of  her  eminent  citizens  \\iih  recently  expressed  it;  or,  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Charlestown  s^-hools,  in  his  last  report,  says:  "  Educated  brain  is  the  oidy  commodity 
in  which  Mjissiichusetts  can  compete  with  other  States."  Notwithstanding  her  sterile 
soil,  cold  climate,  and  rock-l)ound  <;oast,  having  neither  mines  nor  ])re(;ious  metals,  she 
wip^wrts  a  population  greater  in  proportion  to  her  size  than  any  other  State. 

It  18  supposed  that  some  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  free  scliwd 
Rvstem  of  Massachusetts  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  nation,  since  here  waw  planted 
the  genu  of  that  system  which  has  since  spread  itself  thriMighout  New  England  and 
th<'  northern  States,  making  them  all  that  they  are  in  wealth,  influence,  intelligence, 
iTid  moral  fiower. 

Tho  origin  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
yearl63t),  when  £'»()  v.as  subscribed  by  the  richer  iuhabitants  of  Boston  '*  toward  tho 
maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now 
chosen  thereunto."  Previously,  on  the  I3th  of  April,  l(>;{5,  their  appreciation  of  tho 
need  of  a  school  was  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  townsmen,  entreating  Mr.  Philemon 
Pennont  to  become  schoolm:ister.  This  school  was  afterward  taught  for  a  period  of 
thirty -eight  years  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  under  whose  ellbrts  it  became  the  most  celc  ora- 
ted classical  school  in  the  country,  its  special  design  being  to  tit  young  men  for 
follejre.  In  the  same  year  ( 1G3())  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
^hich  met  at  Boston,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  This  sum  was  more  than  the  whole  yearly  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that 
time.  The  population,  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve  villages,  did  not  exceed 
^M^  persons.  Two  years  after  this,  John  Harvard  left  the  college,  by  will,  the  sum  of 
i^*7"J,  aud  a  library  of  over  300  books.  In  1042  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
<nact«<l  a  law  providing: 

"That  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they 
•Iwell  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  set;,  first,  that 
none  of  them  shall  sutler  so  nuich  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  iis  not  to  emleavor 
^  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  chihlren  and  apprentices  so  nnich  learning  as 
Diay  enable  th(»ni  pi*rfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  aud  kuowledg*;  of  the  capital 
laws,  n]»on  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein." 

In  the  year  following  it  was  ordered  by  the  general  court  that  every  township,  "  af- 
ter the  L<ml  hath  increased  them  to  th<i  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forth- 
with appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  cliildren  as  shall  resort  to  him  to 
write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  ])aid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general ;"  also,  "  that  towns  numbering  1(K)  families 
^all  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  sa  far 
asthey  may  be  fitttnl  for  tho  university;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  j>erformance 
herbot^alH)ve  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  i>er  annum  to  the  next  such 
8ch<K)l  till  they  shall  perform  this  order." 

In  18:12  an  eflbrt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools, 
I>Qt  returns  were  received  from  only  09  towns.  These  showed  an  annual  average  ex- 
penditure of  $1  98  for  each  pupil.  The  returns  rectdved  in  ISM  from  214  towns  showeil 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  .State  were  educated  in  academit^s  and  pri- 
vate; 8chools,  at  a  cost  equal  to  about  six-sevenths  of  the  amoimt  paid  for  the  education 
of  the  remaining  five-sixths,  who  attended  the  public  schools. 

In  1834  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  establishing  a  pennanent  fund  for  tho 
iidand  encouragement  of  comnu)n  schools,  said  fund  not  to  excec^d  SI, 000,000,  and  the 
jucome  only  to  l>e  appropriateil  to  the  object  in  view,  and  a  greater  sum  was  never  to 
Jppaid  to  any  city  or  town  than  was  raised  therein  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  rejwrt  of  the  committee  to  whose  consideration  the  bill  was  referred  previous  to 
'^  passage,  stated  that  "  it  is  not  intended,  in  establishing  a  school  fund,  to  relieve 
towns  and  parents  Irom  tho  xmncipal  expense  of  education,  but  to  manifest  our  inter- 
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est  Id,  and  to  give  direction,  energy,  and  stability  to,  institntions  essential  toindividnal 
happiness  and  the  public  welfiire."  By  the  law  of  1849,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  was  to  bo  apportioned  among  those  towns  which  should  have 
raised  by  taxation  the  sum  of  $1  50  for  the  education  of  each  jjerson  between  the  ages 
of  live  and  lifteen  years.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  school  matters,  but  it  was  pro- 
vide<i  that  any  town  whose  committee  failed  to  return  the  required  information  should 
forfeit  Us  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund — a  measure  which  resulted  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  clesired  information. 

The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  had  their  origin  in  a  general  educational  revival, 
which  stimulated  an  offer  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  to  give  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the 
work  of  educating  teachers,  provided  the  legislatui-e  would  give  an  equal  sum,  which 
proposition  was  accepted  readily;  and  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  uorm:d 
school,  consisting  only  of  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington. 

There  are  now  rour  State  normal  schools,  viz :  at  Framiugham,  Westfield,  Bridgewater, 
and  Salem,  which  graduate  about  160  teachers  annually. 

The  Framingham  normal  school  has  been  for  four  years,  since  September  4,  1866, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  A.  E.  Johnson,  as  principal,  who  has  discharged  her  duties,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  visitors,  with  fidelity  as  well  as  skill  and  tact.  Among  the  pupiln. 
nine  States  are  represented,  besides  Massachusetts,  including  South  Carolina.  The 
number  of  pupils  during  the  year  1869  was  146. 

TIjo  Salem  school  has  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  216,  representing  five 
other  States.  The  building  was  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  only  1*^  pupils, 
and  it  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  The  Framingham  and  Salem 
schools  are  for  females  only. 

The  Bridgewater  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  162,  of  whom  43  were 
gentlemen.  Five  States  besides  Massachusetts  were  represented;  also  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Westfield  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  172,  of  whom  18  were 
gentlemen.  Fifty  teachers  have  graduated  during  the  year,  and  are  all  employed  in 
teaching. 

The  C'lark©  institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  princi- 
pal, contained  41  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  24  were  boys  and  17  girls.  Thi.s  institu- 
tion was  endowed  by  Mr.  John  Clarke  with  a  permanent  fund  of  $200,000,  and  has  already 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good.  It  was  chartered  in  1867 ;  the  expenses 
to  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  for  1869  was  4,959.  Number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  269,987.  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all 
the  public  schools  was,  in  winter,  247,381 ;  in  summer,  240,846.  Average  attendance 
in  winter,  200,962 ;  in  summer,  192,029.  Mean  average  attendance  for  the  year,  73  per 
cent.  There  are  2:3,135  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools. 
Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males,  497 ;  females,  5,540 ;  increase  of  males  45,  females 
95.  Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  males,  959 ;  females,  5,081 ;  increase  of  males  54, 
females  13.  The  total  number  of  teaehers  employed  during  the  year  was  8,022  ;  males, 
1,085,  females,  6,9.17 ;  increase  for  the  year,  170.  Average  length  of  schools  eight  months 
and  four  days.  Average  wages  of  male  t-eachers,  including  high-schf)ol  teachers,  $72  04 
per  month ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $28  81.  Amount  i-aiscnl  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  sch<K>ls,  including  only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires 
and  school-rooms,  $2,923,708  70 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $287,934  64.  Voluntary  contri- 
butions to  maintain  or  proloig  public  schools,  or  to  purchase  apparatus,  &c.,  $28,(i93  12. 
Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  and  printing  of  school  I'epoita,  $96,502  28. 
Expenditures  for  public  schools  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  school -houses, 
$3,123,886  44  ;  increase  for  the  year,  $27.3,181  92.  Sum  raised  for  the  education  of  each 
child  iu  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  $10  84.5;  increase  for  the  year, 
$0  94.7.  Number  of  towns  in  the  State  335,  all  of  which  except  two  raised  the  sum  ($3 
for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen)  required  by  law,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund.  There  are  in  the  State  175  high  schools, 
35  more  than  are  required  by  law.  There  are  also  45  incorporated  academies,  and  481 
private  hcIkwIs  and  unincorporated  academics,  in  which  the  amojint  i)aid  for  tuition  is 
estimated  at  $.593,005  90,  wtiich  added  to  the  expenditures  for  public  schools,  exclusive 
of  buildings,  makes  an  aggregate  of  $3,716,892  40,  expended  in  the  State  in  teiichingher 
children.  Adding  the  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  $1,295,314  18,  we  have  $5,012,206  58. 

The  increase  for  ten  years  in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years  has  been  49,508,  an  average  of  2.2  per  cent,  annually  ;  the  increase  for  the 
same  period  in  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  has  averaged  11  per  cent, 
annually.  The  increa.se  in  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  has  been  47  per  cent. ; 
of  female  teachei-s,  46  per  cent.  The  amount  raised  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
1858  was  $6  34 ;  in  1868  it  was  $10  84. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  Jnne,  1869,  several  well-known  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  largely  enj^aged  m 
manufuctnring  and  mechanical  industry,  signed  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  m  which 
they  represented,  ''that  every  branch  of  manufactures  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  enjjjaged  requires,  in  the  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  it,  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  art«  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  skilled  workmen 
engagcil,"  and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  asked,  "  that  the  board  of  education  may  be 
directed  to  report,  in  detail,  to  the  next  general  court,  some  definite  plan  for  introduc- 
ing schools  for  drawing,  or  instruction  in  (tniwing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants.'^ 

The  legislature  responded  so  promptly  that  on  the  12th  of  June  a  resolution  as 
requested  had  been  passed  and  was  approved. 

The  board  of  education  lM»ing  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
C4>nimitted  it.s  consideration  to  a  special  conmiittee,  who  sulwequently  reported  that 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  past  times  has  been  a  great 
defect ;  that  we  are  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art  culture,  a  defect 
which  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel,  as  '*  foreign  workmen  occupj'  the  best  and 
most  responsible  places  in  our  factories  aud  workshops:"  that  agents  should  be  em- 
ployed to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  aud  interest  the  people  in  this  most  import- 
ant subject ;  and  that  "  teachers  should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free- 
hand drawing,  and  the  work  should  be  bet'un  in  the  primary  departments,  and  should 
be  continued  with  zeal  and  fidelity  through  the  period  of  school  life."     The  rc-port  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  whose  recomuieudations  re- 
sulted in  the  passage,  by  the  legislature,  of — 

AN  ACT  relatiDg  to  free  instmction  in  drawing. — Approved  May  16, 1870. 

"Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are, 
hy  said  section,  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

*'  Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage." 

BOSTON. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  city  schools,  including  those  of  the  town  of  Dorches- 
ter, recentlv  annexed,  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1870,  of  the  superintendent,  Hon. 
John  D.  Philbrick. 

Number  enrolled  in  all  the  schools 38,944 

In  general  schools 35, 442 

In  special  schools 3, 502 

Average  attendance  in  general  schools 32, 41 1 

Average  attendance  in  special  schools 1, 010 

Nnmlier  of  general  schools :  high,  5 ;  grammar,  36 ;  i>rimarj^,  328 369 

Special  sch<x)ls:  licensed  minors,  2;  deaf  mute,  1 ;  evening  high,  evening 14 

Total  number  of  schools 383 

Teachers  of  general  schools :  males.  111;  females,  794 905 

Teachers  of  special  schools :  males,  18  ;  females,  15 33 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  primary  schools 15, 091 

Average  daily  attendance  belonging  to  primary  schools 13, 772 

Average  number  belonging  to  grammar  schools 18, 996 

Average  attendance 17, 9:V1 

Belonging  to  high  schools 1,  ;555 

Average  daily  attendance .' 1, 305 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  physical  culture  have  been  given  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
^ith  much  advantage  to  the  pupils.  Music  is  taught  universally  aud  with  success,  and 
its  study  is  considered  of  much  importance. 

In  some  of  the  primary  schools  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  first  steps  of 
rea<liug  has  been  tried  and  has  been  generally  siuicessful,  in  some  cases  remarkably  so. 
In  the  primary-  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school,  during  the  last  half- 
year,  has  been  46.3.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  primary  schools  was  15,091. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  grammar  schools,  during  the  last  half  year,  was 
lt?,996.  About  7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  are  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  while  about  28  per  cent,  are  under  eight  years.  Of  thesiJecial  teachers  in  these 
Bchools  13  are  teachers  of  sewing.    The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  schools 
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(8  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools.  The 
attendance  during  the  last  half  year  has  been  9l).2  per  cent. 

There  arc.  including  the  Dorchester  schools,  5  head  masters  of  high  schools  and 
36  masters  of  grammar  schools,  who  are  also  principals  of  the  primary  schools  in  their 
respective*  districts. 

It  is  recommended  that,,  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  furnishing  text-books  fiee  to 
the  children  of  indigent  parents  only,  they  should  be  furnished  freely  to  all»  thus 
saving  the  self-respect  of  the  poor  and  making  the  schools  wholly  free  in  reality  as 
they  are  in  name. 

There  are  two  schools  for  licensed  minors  in  the  city.  The  average  number  of  pnpils 
belonging  during  the  last  half  year  was  78,  and  the  average  attendance  67  per  cent. 

TUUANCY. 

The  city  is  divided  into  t«n  truant  districts,  one  truant  officer  being  assigned  to  each 
district.  Those  olhcers  are  appointed  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  tuey  are  expected 
to  give  tht'ir  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy  re])orte4  to  them  by 
the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  securing  the  attendance  of  absentees; 
that  is,  children  whose  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
not  technically  known  as  truants.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  number  of 
truant  oflicers  hjis  l>een  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  increase  of  pupib 
in  the  schools,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to  render  more  assistance  to  the  teachers  in 
securing  attendance  than  formerly.  The  system  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  officers 
are  efficient  and  faithful.  •  Having  been  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  sj'stem 
from  its  origin,  Superintendent  Philbrick  says:  "It  is  to  me  very  evident  that  the 
success  of  the  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  otlicers.  To 
insure  the  highest  success  in  his  useful  vocation,  a  truant  officer  must  be  not  only 
faithful  and  efficient,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition." 

The  training  school  continue3  in  a  prosperojis  condition.  Its  graduates  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the  country,  having  been  instituted  in 
1G35.  It  has  always  been  a  classical  school,  having  for  its  chief  tunc»ion  to  lit  boys 
for  college.  As  most  of  its  graduates  go  to  Harvard  University,  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation for  admission  is  the  standard  of  scliolai*ship  at  which  the  school  aims.  Boys 
may  be  admitted  to  this  school  at  the  ago  of  ten  years.  The  llrst  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Latin  gi*ammar  and  Latin  reader  and  the  elementary  English  branches. 
During  the  second  year  ancient  geography  is  added,  and  French  and  Greek  are  begun 
in  the  third  year,  the  English  branches  still  being  continued.  During  the  fourth  year 
algebra  and  English  composition  are  added.  During  the  tifth  year  arithmetic  is  dis- 
continued. In  the  sixth  and  closing  year  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  English  brancheij 
and  more  to  the  languages.  Composition  is  required  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  lYench. 
Geometry  takes  the  place  of  algebra  and  ancient  history  is  added. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Latin  school  during  the  last  half- 
year  wjis  24'<i,  and  the  avera<je  attendance  was  21)2.  The  teachers  consist  of  one  head 
nuxster,  two  miisters,  four  sub-masters,  one  special  teacher  of  French,  and  one  in  mili- 
tary drill. 

ENGLISH   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  English  high  school  during  the  last 
half  year  was  357,  and  the  average  attendance  was  '.iT^O.  The  first  class,  consisting  of 
61  members,  is  taught  in  two  divisions  by  the  head  master,  one  master,  and  one  sul>- 
maater ;  the  second  class,  consisting  of  107  members,  is  taught  in  threes  divisions  by 
tlireo  sub-masters ;  and  the  third  class  is  taught  in  live  divisions  by  two  masters  and 
three  sub-masters. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  classes  this  year  for  the  first  time.  A  special  teacher  of 
drawing  is  employed,  also  a  special  teacher  of  pronunciation  in  French.  Military 
drill  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  The  ujimber  of  pupils  is  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  since  the  school  was  established. 

GlilLS'   HIGH  AND  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  belonging,  including  the  training  department,  during  the  last 
half  year,  was  454,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  432,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance 1)5.  The  increase  in  the  average  number  bclongmg  during  the  year  has  been  C)S^ 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  increase  that  ha.s  occarred  in  any  one  year  since  the 
school  was  established.  It  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant,  and  thir- 
teen }Lssistants,  and  a  superintendent  and  assistant  in  the  training  department,  one 
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special  teacher  in  chemistry,  one  in  vocal  music,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  Oernian,  and 
one  in  French.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  a  siiaciouH  and  comraodiouff 
edifice  will  ha  ready  for  the  occupancy  of  the  school.  The  traininjif  (h'partnient  is  very 
full,  and  not  a  few  applicants  for  admission  were  rejected  for  want  of  room  to  accom- 
modate them.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  half  year  was  54. 

In  the  Highlands  High  School,  the  average  number  of  pupila  belonging  during  the 
last  half  year  was  188,  Iwys  61,  and  girls  127 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  182, 
and  the  jwr  cent.  97.  This  school  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant, 
three  assistants,  one  special  teacher  in  French,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  music,  and  one 
in  military  drill.  In  addition  to  the  usual  studies  pursued  in  high  schools  it  is  onlered 
that  the  boys  shall  be  instructed  in  military  drill,  and  the  girls  in  gymnastics  and 
calisthenics. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  had  an  attendance  during  the  last  half  year  of  114,  74 
girls,  and  40  boys.  The  average  attendance  was  109,  and  the  per  cent.  95.  There  are 
seven  teachers,  one  head  master,  one  head  assistailt,  two  assistant!*,  one  special  teacher 
in  drawing,  one  in  vocal  music,  and  one  in  French.  The  whohj  number  of  graduates 
at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  was  *2:i,  of  whom  1  was  of  the  four-years  course,  21 
of  the  three-years  course,  and  1  of  the  classical  course. 

In  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  last 
half  year  was  77;  average  daily  attendance,  7;{;  per  cent.,  95.  The  teacli<*rs  are  a 
master,  a  sub-master,  and  a  female  assistant.    This  school  is  free,  and  unsectarian. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  AT  NEWTON  CENTER, 

situated  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  at  Newton  Center,  on  the  Woonsoc;ket  IJ ranch  Rail- 
road, has  been  instituted  for  the  puii>ose  of  aflbrdiug  to  women  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture,  including  th(*  eiiltiire  of 
friiit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  ghuss.  Thi'  ])resi<lcnt  of 
the  institution  is  Miss  Abby  W.May;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  J.  Ellerton  LcMlge,  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Severance,  and  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  secretary.  Miss  L.  M.  IVabody; 
tn-asarer,  Edward  \\\  Hooper.  It  is  believed  that  this  school  will  lead  to  important 
results,  among  others,  and  not  the  least  of  which,  is  the  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  women  which  must  result  from  out-door  work  suited  to  their  strength,  and 
it  is  hopt^l  that  not  only  the  immediate  pupils  of  the  school  will  bi;  thus  benelited, 
^t  that  the  example  of  out-<loor  work  thus  set  will  be  widely  imitated. 

Pupils  received  either  a^  residents  or  day  scholars,  who  are  sixteen  yrars  of  age,  and 
have  a  good  elementary  e<lucation.  Instruction  given  in  various  branchiis  directly  re- 
^l^\  to  horticulture,  by  lectiures,  as  well  an  by  pi-actice.  A  full  coiu-st?  will  comprise 
two  years.  Lectures  given  on  botany,  entomology,  and  kindred  sabjcets.  All  pupils 
required  to  work  in  the  garden ;  the  work  graduaUMl  to  their  degree  ol  strength.  The 
inatron  will  have  a  carctul  oversight  of  the  health  of  pupils.  Price  of  tuition,  SKKJ  a 
year.  Minimum  price  of  board,  $4  per  week.  The  school  was  oixmhmI  in  May,  1H70, 
*D<1  of  the  work  of  the  school  alreacly  accomplished,  Mrs.  Frank  \i.  Fay,  visitor,  for 
Anji^nst,  says : 

"The  laud  was  not  ploughed  until  after  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  young  la(li<;s,  live 
UiuuinlK'r,  put  in  the  seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden,  and,  v.'ith  the  ttxe«rptioii  of  the 
arsi  hoeiujrof  the  potatoes,  they  have  taken  the  entire  charge  of  the  ganliui.  The  suc- 
<^of  their  labors  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  su[>pli«!(l  their 
o*u  table  with  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  excellent  vegetables,  but  have  also  inad<5  sales 
to  parties  outside  the  school.  From  cuttings  the  pupils  have  raised,  and  now  have  for 
sale,  tifteen  hundred  plants  of  various  kincLs,  and  tht;y  have  been  wonderfully  siiec<  ss- 
fol even  with  those  varieties  which  are  the  most  dithcult  of  propagation.  One  fact 
*ill  be  interesting,  especially  to  those  persons  who  have  been  somewhat  doubtful 
Dponihei>oint,  viz.,  that  young  women,  in  out- door  work,  are  able  tocMidure  the  s<*vere 
Kit  of  summer.  W'ith  the  exception  of  four  or  five  days,  our  pupils  have  worked  ojit 
<rf doors,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  them  in  regard  to  the  healthliilness  of  the 
aopk»yment." 

WOBURN. 

This  town  contained,  in  1869,  1,776  children  between  five  and  fifteen  yean*  of  are. 
i^average  number  of  all  the  pupiLs  belonging  to  all  the  schools  iliiiiiij,'  tb*-  ^•:^ 
1^*70  was  l,r>r9.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,420,  or  K)  ]hi  riuu  Tiere 
w^ebeen  in  oi>enition  thirty-two  schools,  exclusive  of  the  evening  t>r\iip*t\.  "ue  l.cu. 
•^«i  grammar,  four  mixed,  eight  intermediate,  and  twelve  priiiiaiv.     i  '^''  umir*^-:  <n 


*« schools,  30!^ ;  to  intenucdiate  schools,  2yj;  to  jHiinaiy  Heliool/i.  7 'I.  :.:i  *  n.  :  -c 
*hrx»l«,  lori.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  snppoil  oi'  mIihoI;'  *I'  '^  -  -  ""*  '  -*-; 
^^i£^J  l!j.    Amount  appropriated  by  the  town,  >^:j:^,000  10;  ie<«ivcd  uon.  ^l^u  luiiu. 
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$388  90.    Valuation  of  the  town  in  May  1, 18GD,  §3,387,805.    The  population  in  1865 
was  7,002. 

Instniction  in  the  primary  schools  Is  given  according  to  the  improved  metliods,  em- 
bracing, in  addition  to  the  regular  studies,  calisthenics,  lessons  in  object  teaching, 
singing,  t&c,  with  a  free  use  of  the  blackboards. 

The  pupils  in  the  intermediate  schools  are  required,  in  addition  to  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  definitions,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geography,  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation of  simple  numbers  and  United  States  money,  and  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  bill 
in  a  neat  and  business-like  manner.  The  text  book  in  geography  is  use<l  one  3*ear  as  a 
reading  book,  and  each  paragraph  is  made  the  subject  of  familiar  conversation. 

Pupils  aix)  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  at  from  ten  to  twelve  j^ears  of  age,  and 
the  courae,  comprising  three  years,  includes  reading,  spelling,  defining,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geoj^raphy,  grammar,  history,  composition,  and  declamation.  The  number  who 
complete  the  full  co^se  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  proportion  at  present  being  about  50 
per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  high  school  during  the  year  wa.s  113, 
43  males  and  70  females,  about  fourteen  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in  the  town. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  course  of  four  years  and  will  grad- 
uate at  the  close  of  the  year  is  '21,  six  of  whom  belong  to  the  chissical  department.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  school  is  the  "half-day  system,"  which  permits  the  pujiil  to 
remain  absent  one-half  of  each  day,  provided  only  that  his  lessons  aro  thoroughly 
learned,  thus  allowing  the  pupils  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  manual  labor,  pro- 
vided they  choose  to  study  in  the  evening.  The  plan  is  said  to  work  well,  and  it  is 
economical,  since  in  that  way  the  buUding  will  accommodate  twice  the  number  of 
pupUs. 

An  evening  school  is  in  operation,  in  which,  during  the  year,  120  pupils  have  been 
registered,  01  being  adults,  and  52  juveniles.  The  oldest  member  is  thirty -eight,  and 
the  youngest  is  twelve.  About  one-third  of  the  juvenile  class  are  over  twelve  and  un- 
der lifteeu  years  of  age.  They  are  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  some  day  scho^d  eleven  weeks,  at  least,  of  every  year. 
"  To  this  class  of  children,"  says  the  report,  "  I  think  our  evenin^j  school  otIVi-s  greater 
facilities  for  improvement  than  our  day  schools.  If  this  bo  so,  then  we  have  complied 
with  the  spirit  if  not  with  the  letter  of  the  statute,  in  the  provision  that  we  have 
made  for  their  instruction." 

FALL  RIVER. 

Population,  23,500;  number  of  children  in  the  city,  as  returned  by  the  asst^ssors  in 
1809,  is  5,294 ;  the  number  registered  by  the  schools  is  6,099  :  an  increase  of  335  over 
the  past  year.  It  is  not  known  upon  which  side  the  error  lies  which  reports  M)5  more 
children  in  school  than  the  assessoi-s  reiJort  in  the  city ;  but  the  schocd  statistics,  it  is 
stated,  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  it  is  probable  the  error  is  with  the 
asst;ssors.  Th(;re  are  twenty-four  primary  schools,  with  35  women  teachers,  and  2,915 
scholars  registered;  ten  mixed  schools,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  'M^l  pupils  ;  eight 
intermediate,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  SSI  pupils;  three  grammar  schools,  with  3 
men  and  10  women  teachers,  and  959  pupils  ;  one  high  school,  with  2  men  and  2  women 
teachers,  and  142  ]»ui>ils;  and  a  factory  school,  with  1  man  and  4  women  teacliers,  and 
851  pupils.  In  addition,  two  free  evening  schools  were  kept  during  the  winter,  for 
children  over  15  years  of  age.  The  average  attendance,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  registeretl,  inclusive  of  the  factory  school,  at  which  the  term  is  only  three 
months,  is  only  55  per  cent.  A  reason  for  this  low  per  cent,  of  attendance  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  city  is  composed  largely  of  factory  operritives,  who,  in  many 
ca(ses,  cannot  alford,  or  think  they  cannot  aftbrd,  to  keep  their  chihlren  in  school. 

The  number  of  truants  returned  to  school,  diiriug  the  year,  is  370;  numl)er  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement,  27  ;  discharged  with  reprimand,  20;  sent  to  reform  8ch<K>l, 
on  complaint  of  city  marshal,  8 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  truancy,  over  the  last  year,  of 
about  50  per  cent. 

In  1858  half-time  schools,  so  called,  were  established  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen,  employed  in  the  mills,  so  arranged  that  half  the  children  of  that 
age,  thus  em])loye(l,  might  be  in  school  half  of  each  day,  and  in  the  mills  the  other 
half,  thus  giving  all  the  children  a  half  day's  instruction  each  day.  About  l.(HK)  child- 
ren are  instructed  in  these  schools ;  the  mill  agents  co-operate  heartily  with  the  school 
committee  and  superintendent;  indigent  parents  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law  with  commendable  couraj^e,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  that  no  equal  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  city  for  schools  secures  so  great  and  good  results  as  that 
devoted  to  these  and  the  evening  schools. 

LOWELL. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  May  1,  1869, 
6,160 ;  public  schools  in  city,  59 ;  1  high,  8  grammar,  and  50  primaries.    Number  of 
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teachers  employed,  107.  Average  Dumber  of  pnpils,  5,130.  Averaj^e  net  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 90.2.  Average  co8t  of  each  Bcliolar  for  tuition,  1^12  77.  Yearly  expenditure, 
$119,154.  The  t^^aeliers  in  the  primary  schools  are  all  women.  In  the  grammar  schools 
7  are  men  and  40  are  women.  Of  those  in  the  high  school  4  are  nuni  and  4  women.  A 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  1  of  vocal  music  are  employed  in  the  high  school.  Within 
the  y€^a^  two  fre<j  evening  schools  were  established,  at  which  447  pupils  were  instructed 
by  8  t^aehera.  During  the  present  year  there  have  been  49  fewer  cases  of  truancy  re- 
ported, and  less  than  half  the  number  of  absentees  by  permission,  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Report  of  the  truant  commissioner  states  that  as  the  extent  of  territory 
to  be  traversed  by  him  increases  every  year,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  have  another 
ofiBcer,  and  re({uests  that  some  one  be  immediately  appointed  to  learn  the  business, 
stating  that  three  years  would  hardly  suffice  to  give  tlie  experience  necessary  to  a 
proper  dischargo  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  Mr.  Huse  has  served  Jis  trimut  commhi- 
sioner  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  he  states  that  during  that  time  there  has 
never  been  so  little  truancy,  and  so  good  attendance  at  school,  as  during  the  past  year* 

CHARLESTOWN. 

In  1865  this  city  had  a  population  of  2o,:W8;  in  1888  it  was  estimated  at  28,000.    Tho 
iiuml)er  of  children  between  live  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  18(>5,  was  4.9.')!,  and   in 
lS4v^,  5,824.    Number  attending  scliool  in  18r>S,  4,824.    Num]>er  ot*  schools :  prinuiry, 
36;  j^ammar,  5;  intermediate,  .*5 ;  high,  1.    Primary  schools  contained  '^^>•2^  pupils — 
1,700  boys  and  1,626  girls;  grammar  and  intermediate,  3,743  pupils — 1,^\.)'>  boys  and 
1,^4!^  girls;  high  school,  167  pupils — 60  boys  and  107  girls.     Whole  number  of  s«hools, 
45;  teachers,  103.    Average  attendance  in  primary  schools,  1,588  ;  in  gramnuir,  interme- 
diate, and  high  schools,  2,921.     Ratio  of  attendance  to  whole  numbiT  of  children,  .82. 
Value  of  school  property,  ^^409,700.    School  expensoi  during  year,  $(>5,169  07.    Amount 
remaining  in  treasury  unexpended,  $2^3,895  93. 

WORCESTER 

contained,  in  1865,  a  population  of  .^0,000  ;  estimated  present  population,  41,000;  num- 
W  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  6,846;  number  of  children  received 
instruction  during  year  1869,  8,949,  an  increase  over  pai*t  year  of  4^8 ;  average  yearly 
attendance,  6,321;  in  attendance  at  close  of  year,  6,418,  being  an  increase  of  386  over 
the  previous  year.  Number  of  schools  in  the  city,  including  3  evening  schmds,  is  1 17,  an 
increase  of  8  during  the  year.  Number  of  teachei-s  employed,  135,  an  increiusci  of  11 
during  the  year.  Average  yearly  cost  ])er  scholar,  815  44.  Ordinary  yearly  expenses, 
^,651  82,  Extraordinary  expenses  during  the  year,  for  furnishing,  rei)airs,  «5tc., 
$fi,i>53  10,  making  total  yearly  expense,  ^106,604  92.  Number  of  schools  now  in  opera- 
tion, 116;  number  of  teachers,  138;  pupils,  6,322.  Within  ten  years  these  numbers 
have  nearly  double<l. 

Tlie  school  committee  consists  of  twenty-four  memlwrs,  holds  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  sp<»cial  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  mayor,  who  is  president  of  the  board.  A 
superintendent  and  clerk  are  elected  by  the  board.  The  snperint(?ndent  is  tht^  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board;  supervises  all  the  schools,  reporting  cpiarterly  to  tin;  board  in 
writing.  A  change  in  tlie  methods  of  control  and  system  of  directi(»n  is  recommended 
by  the  mayor,  particularly  in  the  abridgment  of  the  number  which  constitutes  the 
boaitl,  for  the  reason  that  **  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  competent  pi-rsons  of  sufii- 
cient  number  to  represent  a  majority  of  the  board,  who  are  abb;  or  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  amount  of  time  necessary." 

The  great  want  expressed  by  the  report  is  a  normal  school — ^'  tcachei-s  trained  by 
practice.*'  In  this  county,  with  its  IV4,00U  children  in  schools,  850  teach<*iN  are  at  work. 
In  consequence  of  changes,  more  than  200  new  ones  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
yearly,  and  to  meet  this  demand  for  trained  teachei-s  there  is  no  adequate  source  of 
supply. 

Too  much  indifference  is  reported  on  tho  part  of  parents  to  the  punctual  attendance 
of  children,  so  that  about  one-twelfth  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools  is  lost  by  invg- 
nlar attendance.  The  truant  officer  has  this  year  attended  to  2,000  casts  ol  truancy, 
and  returned  1,20  >  of  them  to  their  respective  schools.  13<)  obstinate  truants  have 
Wn  assigned  to  the  several  public  schools;  and  of  these,  29  being  apparently  habitual 
truants,  have  been  arrested  and  tried  before  the  miinicipal  court,  17  of  wliom  were 
fientenccHl  to  the  tnmut  school,  or  **  the  farm,"  lus  it  is  called,  for  the  term  of  six  months 
or  one  year.  It  is  found  that  the  existence  of  this  schcnd  acts  as  a  vi-ry  great  check 
npon  truancy,  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  having  **  a  wholesome  lesprct  fi>r  'the 
form,'"  and  when  once  brought  to  school  by  the  officers,  and  remin<led  that  the  first 
step  thither  has  been  taken,  they  are  far  more  punctual  at  school  than  if  no  such 
school  awaited  them.  Of  those  who  re-enter  the  public  schools  from  this  scl\ool,  nearly 
•11.  it  is  thought,  are  improved  m  respect  to  punetuality. 

A  training  school,  composed  of  225  primary  scholars,  haa  recently  been  established,  in 
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fonr  rooms  and  in  four  cla.Hses,  nnder  the  direction  of  two  accomplished  teachers.  To 
instruct  these  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  experience,  and  l>e  instructed 
in  methods  of  teaching,  there  is  a  practicing  cla^ss  of  18  young  ladies.  In  each  room 
two  members  of  the  practicing  class  remain  during  the  morniuj;  seasiou,  one  as  in- 
structor and  the  other  as  critic ;  and  two  others  during  the  afternoon.  Among  these  there 
is  an  exchange  of  duties  once  a  month.  The  members  of  the  practicing  class  receive  a 
daily  lesson  from  the  training  teachers,  one  of  whom  conducts  it  the  lirut  hour  and  the 
other  the  second.  This  kind  of  training  is  continued  one  year.  It  is  asserted  that  as 
the  result  of  this  school,  the  children  are  interested  and  instructed  in  a  great  deal  of 
useful  knowledge,  while  the  young  lady  teachers  have  the  experience  of  one-half  year's 
solid  teaching,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  an  associate,  with  an  instructor  constantly  at 
hand.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  training  for  those  who  teach  is  a  far  better  prepara- 
tion than  a  much  longer  course  of  inirely  theoretical  instruction,  or  of  chance  experi- 
ment. 

DENNIS. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  this  town  is  16,  which  were  taught  during  the  year 
1869  an  average  length  of  eight  mouths  and  live  days.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
amounted  to  §4.588.  There  were  8  male  teachers  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  17 
females.  The  average  wages  for  the  males  was  §57  67^  per  month,  and  that  of  the 
females  $28  20.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  town,  between  the  ages  of  live  and 
fifteen,  was  841,  of  whom  175  were  not  in  school.  The  average  number  in  each  school 
in  summer  was  45,  and  in  winter  55.  Vohiutary  contributions  for  support  of  schools 
during  the  year,  $308. 

Witliiu  the  past  few  years  an  entire  set  of  new  school  buildings  has  been  provided, 
and  all  sections  of  the  town  have  ample  accommodations.  The  committee  say,  how- 
ever: "All  of  our  buildings  are  quite  too  barren  of  apparatus,  especially  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  rooms."  "SmaUnessof  wages  is  an  obstacle  to  the  best  results.'* 
"As  a  whole  we  have  reason  to  speak  with  unbounded  praise  of  the  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  our  schools  have  been  managed  during  the  year." 

SPRINGFIELD 

has  a  population  of  28,000;  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
4,156;  number  of  pupils  registered  in  schools,  4,617;  of  these  33  were  under  five  and 
240  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  schools  is  87;  teachers,  100.  Amount 
expended  for  the  year,  §70,303  40.  The  high  school  contains  217  iHijtils,  with  seven 
teachers,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  A  training  school  for  teachers  has 
been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  doing  good  work.  Free  evening  schools 
are  in  operation,  four  during  the  winter  and  two  m  the  summer.  As  a  result  of  these 
schools  it  is  stated  that:  "Forty-three  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  who  made  their 
mark  upon  the  pay-roll  for  November,  wrote  their  names  upon  that  same  pay-roll  for 
February."  There  are  about  25  boys  at  the  truant  school,  who  are  reported  "  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  taught,  and  well  behaved.  The  school  is  doing  for  them  more  than 
its  best  friends  dared  to  hope.  It  is  doing  none  can  tell  how  much,  to  secure  regidju 
att<mdance  in  the  other  schools." 

Each  city  or  town  is  authorized  to  establish  a  reform  school  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  are  "  not  attending  school,  or,  without  any  regular 
occupation,  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,"  and  they  maj^  be  sent  there  instead  of  being 
fined,  if  it  is  thought  best.  A  reform  school  of  this  kind  has  been  establishcnl  in  one 
wing  of  the  alms-house,  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  An  ungraded  school  has 
been  established  also,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  reform 
school  may  be  kept  under  instruction  until  they  can  return  to  the  graced  schools. 
This  is  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  is  also  the  principal  truant  olhcer,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to  him  from  the 
public  schools.  Having  a  female  assistant,  with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school  when 
required  to  do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  ca^es.  When  satisfied  that  any  one  is  a 
real  truant,  and  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  preventing  it,  ho  takes  him  to  the  un- 
graded school  and  keeps  him  until  his  attainments  and  habits  will  allow  of  his  being 
transferred  to  a  graded  school.  If  irregular  still,  the  reform  school  is  pointed  to  as  the 
alternative,  and  this  is  generally  effective ;  so  that  there  are  only  22  in  the  reform 
school,  some  of  whom  would  be  in  the  jail  if  not  sent  hero.  The  result  of  these  schools 
has  been  to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  regular  schools,  so  that  89  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  school  age  are  in  them. 

There  is  also  a  half-time  school  at  Indian  Orchard,  where  the  children  employ e<l  in 
the  manufactories  attend  school  three  hours  each  day  through  the  entire  year,  and  work 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  mills.  These  operatives  are  paid  full  wages  for  three-quar- 
ters time,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  the  parent.8.  This  is  yet  an  expe- 
riment, which  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mill  to  his  treasurer 
{IP  ves  the  methods  of  this  school : 

"Indian  Orchard  Mills, 

**  Indian  Orchard,  February  4,  1869. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  number  of  children  attending  half-time  schools  is  30,  ajjed  from 
nine  to  fourteen.  Number  of  boys,  9;  girls,  21;  hours  school  per  week,  15;  hours 
work  x>er  week,  48^. 

"The  scholars  leave  work  at  12  o'clock,  school  commencing  at  1  oVlock,  and  closing 

at  4,  with  fifteen  minutes'  recess  each  session,  thus  giving  them  one-half  hour  for  play 

before  schcM»l  and  fifteen  minutes  during  school  hours.    Number  of  school  weeks  in 

year,  40.    The  parents  of  the  children  attending  school  are  much  pleased  with  the 

arrangement.    I  have  not  had  a  case  of  truancy  reported  to  me;  this  shows  that  the 

children  like  and  appreciate  tlie  system.    The  school  has  been  keeping  seven  weeks. 

1  cannot  as  yet  compare  the  earnings  on  job  work:  but  I  find  that,  where  the  children 

tvcre  l>efore  losing  from  one  to  four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  full  time 

during  the  hours  assigned  to  labor,  the  school  hours  being  a  real  rest  to  them.    I  am 

is^atching  the  working  of  this  school  with  interest,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  arrive 

at  a  conclusion  hastilj^  I  fiilly  believe  that  the  half-time  system  is  practicable,  and 

Trherever  adopted,  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  operator  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it. 

"Yours,  truly, 

"C.  J.  GOODWIN,  Agent 
"Edward  Atkins,  Esq.,  Treasurer, ^^ 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  of  Northampton  is  47 — of  whom 
4  are  in  the  high  school,  11  i?i  the  three  grammar  schools,  and  the  remainder*  in  pri- 
mary and  uugra<led  schools.  The  primary  and  ungraded  schools  are  taught  thirty-six 
veeLs  in  the  year,  in  three  terms,  with  suitable  vacations;  the  high  and  grannnar 
schools  arc  taught  forty  weeks,  annually.  Every  pupil  in  all  the  public  schools  must 
devote  two  half  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of  the  principle's  of  vocal  music. 

The  annual  expenses  for  all  the  schools  are  about  $/)0,000.  The  salaries  of  the  female 
teachers,  of  whom  there  are  45 — the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  teacher  of 
music  l>eing  the  only  male  teachers — are  from  $210  to  $400 — nine  receiving  the  fonner, 
and  eight  the  latter,  sum,  while  others  receive  amounts  between  these  extremes. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  twelve  years,  viz :  In  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
liigh  schools,  four  years  each.  As  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  their  work 
among  the  teachers,  the  superintendent,  lion.  J.  P.  Averill,  says :  "  Two  years  ago,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  only  three  copies  of  any  educational  journal  were  taken  among 
the  teachers ;  now  there  are  nearly  fort}'." 

SALEM. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Salem  in  186,5  was  21,197,  and  in  1809  was  estimated  at 
25,000.  The  number  of  persons  between  five  and  lifteen  in  May  18G9  was  5,2IJ.5 ;  the 
nmnlyer  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  4,412;  the  average  number  of  all  gra<les  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  2,986 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  2,590 ;  aver- 
age daily  absence,  396 ;  average  per  cent,  of  attendence,  87 ;  average  number  of  pupils 
helonging  to  the  high  school.  111 ;  number  of  seats  in  the  high  school-house,  238;  aver- 
age Damber  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  22 ;  average  number  belonging  to  the  grammar 
schools,  of  which  there  are  7 — two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  three  for  both  sexes — 
was  1,107;  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  41 ;  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  primary  schools,  1,7(58;  average  number  to  each  teacher,  49.  The  sum 
appropriated  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  was  ^9  55.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  for  the  year  1809  was  ^60,143  66. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  eighteen  members  besides  the  mayor  and  president 
of  the  common  council.  The  board  has  a  secretary  and  messenger ;  and  there  is  a 
wiperintendent,  who  has  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  salaries  of  teachei*s  amounted  to 
$36,9G8  39. 

In  regard  to  the  high  school,  the  committee  say  that  a  class  which  graduates  one- 
third  of  its  entering  number  does  remarkably  well.  Professor  Morse,  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  gave  two  courses  of  lectures  to  the  school,  profusely  illustrated 
wi  the  black-board,  ui)on  the  animal  remains  found  in  the  rocks,  and  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  say,  also :  *'  Not  many  years  since  it  was  a  standing 
reproach  not  only  to  this  school,  but  to  our  city,  that  we  had  no  representatives  in 
any  of  the  leading  colleges.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so  no  longer.  There  is  now  no  class 
at  Cambridge  which  does  not  contain  graduates  of  the  Salem  high  school,  who  are 
doing  us  credit,  and  of  whom  wo  are  justly  proud.  The  pupils  now  i)msuing  the  col- 
coarse  number  seventeen,  exclusive  of  the  junior  class.'^ 
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Truaucy  is  spoken  of  as  too  commou,  and  as  a  source  of  ^eat  evils.  "  The  Plnmmer 
Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys  will  probably  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year"  for  the  reception  of  incorrigible  tnmuts. 

Besides  the  regular  public  schools,  there  are  evening  schools  for  the  males  and  fe 
males  separately,  both  schools  numbering  about  300  different  scholars  during  the  year, 
from  twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age.    The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  chiefly  oral, 
with  little  attempt  to  form  classes,  on  account  of  the  in'cgularity  of  attendance.    **Th€ 
pupils  are  well  behaved,  and  mjinifest  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  the  studies." 

In  May  a  special  school  was  established  for  factory  children,  called  the  Naumkeag 
school,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1869.  The  pupils  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
the  Naumkeag  Mills,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  are  formed  in  two  divi- 
sions, attending  alternately  at  the  school  and  the  mill,  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The 
sch(X)l  is  kept  through  the  entire  year,  five  days  in  a  week,  except  the  legal  holidays, 
thus  securing  to  all  equal  time  of  attendance,  and  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  with 
no  interference  with  the  regular  progress  of  the  work  in  the  mill  by  this  class  of  oper- 
atives. The  average  number  belonging  each  half  day  is  31 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
93.8. 

The  operatives  who  attend  school  receive  from  the  corporation  two -thirds  of  the 
price  for  full  time,  and  those  employed  by  the  piece  receive  50  cents  per  week  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  actually  earn  at  the  usual  rates.  The  time-table  of  attendance  at 
school  is  kept  in  the  same  form  as  at  the  mill,  and  the  same  deductions  from  wages 
are  made  for  absence  from  school  as  for  absence  from  the  mill ;  and  thus  truancy  aod 
tardiness  are  rare.  The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  they  have  '*  arrived  tis 
nigh  unto  perfection  in  the  treatment  of  these  school  annoyances  as  is  permitted  in 
the  administration  of  human  affairs."  **The  teacher's  brain  is,  in  main  part,  the  text- 
book, and  the  school  exercises  consist  chiefly  in  oral  instructions,  readings,  and  recita- 
tions in  concert,  and  slate  and  black-board  lessons,"  &c. 

EXTItACTS  FROM    THE   "ABSTRACT  OF    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORTS,"  MADE    BY  TRE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  require  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  towns 
and  cities  in  that  State  to  publish  at  least  annual  reports  of  their  school  committees  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  to  send  one  copy  at  least  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
before  the  end  of  April.  The  following  epigrammatic  sentences  are  extracted  from  the 
re)>ort8  of  school  committees  for  1869,  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  extract  is 
taken  being  appended. 

Parents. — A  strange  system  of  ethics  or  religion  exists,  where  personal  or  religions 
animosity  is  allowed  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  any  teacher. 

Teacfier's  iiifluence. — The  school  is  usually  a  portrait  of  its  teacher. — Brewster. 

Indifference  of  imrents. — We  venture  the  assertion  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  and 
money  devoted  to  schools  is  thus  wasted,  and  we  see  not  how  we  can  rid  ourselves  of 
this  discouraging  drag  upon  our  prosperity,  until  parents  manifest  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their  children,  and  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  them 
regularly  at  school — Chatham. 

School  appropriations. — The  school-houses  in  a  town  are  the  best  bonds  a  property 
hohler  can  have;  and  a  successful  free  public  school  his  best  and  safest  policy  of  insur- 
ance frir  the  continued  and  increasing  valuation  of  his  estate? ;  so  that  from  the  lowest 
and  most  mercenary  motives  our  schools  should  receive  the  fostering  care  of  property 
holders.  But  when  we  regard  our  children  as  the  representatives  ot  something  more 
than  silver  Jind  gold,  or  greenbacks  or  houses  or  lands,  or  ships  or  merchandise,  and 
which  in  the  comparison  cannot  be  measured  with  any  or  all  of  these,  because  of  the 
infinity  of  diflerence,  we  might  reason  with  a  force  a  thousand  times  more  momentous 
and  consequential,  for  a  generous  and  hearty  support  of  our  public  schools;  for  every 
thing  to  which  we  can  attach  value  in  a  community  must  be  measured  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  its  citizens. 

Indiffo'cnce  of  the  ]>oor. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  which  to  us  is  entirely  inexplic- 
able, that  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  in  town  meetings  against  suftioient  appropria- 
tions for  a  full  term  of  free  school  are  those  who  pay  small  taxes. — Dennis. 

Educational  sentiment. — There  must  be  a  firmer  and  more  evident  interest  in  the 
school  room.  The  jails,  prisons,  and  gallows,  of  our  conntrv  testify  to  the  efficacy  ot 
street  education,  and  the  parent  owes  it  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  child  that  he 
has  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

The  State  wants  ])roductive  citizens,  who  will  yield  valuable  returns  for  the  rich  benefits 
she  heaps  upon  them,  and  the  more  educated  a  person  is  the  more  precious  may  he 
become  to  his  State.  What  more  valuable  service,  then,  can  one  render  to  his  State, 
than  by  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  she  has  put  in  his  power,  to  give  to  those 
whom  God  has  placed  in  his  charge  as  thorough  and  liberal  an  education  as  his  circum- 
stances will  admit  ? — Sandwich. 

The  graded  system — Has  been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  the  last  three  or  four 
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yean,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  the  moet  efficient  plan  for  the  progress  of  the 
scholar  and  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher. 

Phiftical  training. — The  great  fault  of  the  age — haste,  is  too  evident  in  all  our  educa- 
tion. Children  are  crammed,  not  learned.  Four  hours  a  day  are  enough  for  a  child 
nnder  twelve  years  to  study,  or  be  in  a  school-room.  The  best  gymnasium  ever  yet 
huilt  is  that  which  has  a  ground  floor  and  a  sky-roof;  and  nature  is  the  best  teacher  of 
calisthenicfi.  The  scientilic  movements  taught  in  school-rooms  are  but  poor  parodies 
on  the  easy  flow  of  natural  action.  Let  the  school  houra  and  studies  be  few  and  pleas- 
ant, especially  to  the  beginner,  lest  he  learn  to  hate  them  before  he  knows  their  value, 
and  liecome  a  truant  before  he  become  a  scholar. — Wellfleet. 

Primary  schools. — Our  educational  system  may  well  be  compared  t-o  a  i)yraniid,  of 
which  the  primaiy  schools  are  the  foundation,  but  which  rises  in  constantly  dimiaisli- 
ing  sections  to  its  summit,  crowned  with  the  highest  achievements  of  literature  and 
art.  The  successful  management  of  a  primary  school  requires  the  rarest,  and  therefore 
the  highest,  order  of  talents.  Ten  teachers  qualiiied  to  instruct  an  iut^jrmediate  or  gram- 
mar Hchool  can  be  foimd  to  one  who  can  teach  a  primary  school  as  it  should  be  tuuglit. 
The  wages,  therefore,  of  these  teachers  should  be  equal  to  those  paid  to  teachers  of  the 
higher  grades. — Adams. 

High  school  wanted. — Private  schools  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  our  town ;  this  wiU 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  there  are  no  public  schools  for  advanced  scholars. — 
Cheshire. 

Attendance. — Tell  us  a  school  is  steady  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  it  needs  no  fur 
ther  commendation.— Great  Barrington. 

High  Hchool. — The  top  stone  of  our  educational  system  is  the  high  school. — Lenox. 

No  more  school  districts. — It  is  now  generally  known  the  present  j'ear  commences  the 
operation  of  a  new  sch<x)l  law  abolishing  the  district  system. — New  Marlborough. 

Mental  culture. — A  wise  essayist  says,  "  What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  edu- 
cation is  to  the  human  soul.  It  is  a  work  with  noble  materials  for  great  and  good 
porposcH,  and  one  which  also  aims  to  make  available  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  State."— Otis. 

Education  vs.  Crime. — When  it  costs  Berkshire  County  five  times  as  much  for  a  conrt- 
hoDse,  jail,  and  house  of  correction  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  the  detection, 
arrest,  and  conviction  of  criminals)  as  it  does  to  furnish  a  year's  tuition  to  every  boy 
and  girl  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  county,  there  can  be  little 
doobt  as  to  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  judiciously  increase  the  public  expenditure. 
It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions  that  our 
means  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  pride  of  all  the  people,  and  not  in  any  sense 
a  poor  bounty,  for  those  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  ol  private  tuition. — Pitts- 
field. 

Education  and  citizenship. — ^The  children  in  our  schools  are,  so  far  as  qualifying  them 
for  citizenship  goes,  a  trust  committed  to  the  voters  of  this  town.  The  law  makes 
their  education  the  care  of  the  town.  This  it  does  because  their  education  is  a  public 
henefit.  You  would  have  thought  it  madness  to  send  out  soldiers  withont  equipments, 
kit  any  less  madness  to  send  our  children  unequipped  into  the  battles  of  life  that 
await  them  ?— Dighton. 

'^yperrision. — Of  the  system  of  snperintendency  of  the  public  schools  as  pursued  in 
this  city,  we  speak  with  much  confidence,  believing  fully  in  its  etficiency  and  useful- 
^C88;  the  wonder  with  us  is,  that  our  large  cities  and  towns  should  ever  have  done 
^tbout  it. 

School  appropriations. — I  am  confident  that  no  corresponding  amount  of  money  has 
«ver  been  expended  in  behalf  of  our  schools  that  has  been  more  profitably  turned  to 
account.— New  Bedford. 

Thesdiool  buildings  should  be  not  less  an  exponent  of  our  intellectual  and  social 
progress.  When  churches  are  magnificent,  and  houses  are  elegant,  our  temples  of 
'•ianiing  should  not  bo  barns. — Taunton. 

Sdiool  appropriations. — We  reap  as  we  sow.    If  we  sow  sparingly,  we  shall  reap  spar- 

^H^y-    Small  appropriations  make  small  schools.    This  is  the  law,  and  this  is  the 
tact. 

The  law  relating  to  children  in  manufacturing  estahlishments  does  honor  to  Massachu- 
setts.   In  it  we  see  the  Stat©  assumiug  the  relation  of  parent  to  tlie  jioor  and  helpless 

child. 

Text-books. — We  give  our  unqualified  approval  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Massa- 
^^nsetts  board  of  education,  that  commissioners,  men  of  learning,  and  eminent  educators 
^  appointed  to  make  selections  in  text-books  for  the  whole  State. — Andover. 

Mwtic  in  primary  schools. — ^The  scholars  of  every  school  have  been  taught  the  science 
of  mufiic.  The  pupils  in  the  primary  school  are  able  to  read  music  in  any  key.— Brad- 
ford. 

Duty  to  future  generations, — The  greatness  of  the  legacy  wo  have  received  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  increases  our  debt  to  future  generations. — Danvers. 
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Play-ground  etiquette  is  iu  external  iufluence  the  seed  which  prodaces  family  j 
national  justice.— -Georgetown. 

Supervision. — It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  city  needs  or  can  afford 
have  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  but  how  long  it  can  afford  to  do  with 
one. — Lynn. 

Supervision, — Time  is  making  more  and  more  evident,  we  believe,  the  wisdom  of 
city  in  giving  to  the  school  system  a  trained,  a  thoroughly  capable  and  unifying  suj 
vision.    There  is  much  oral  work,  real  teaching,  done  in  our  schools. — Saleni. 

Selectian  of  teachers. — When  a  person  is  to  bo  received  as  partner  wo  proceed  c 
tiously,  we  watch  his  every  act,  and  ho  is  only  accepted  when  we  are  entirely  satis 
that  he  possesses  not  only  gooil  habits  but  the  requisite  business  qualitications  to  ins 
success.  But  the  teacher  who  is  to  train  the  imx)erishable  minds  of  youth,  Jind  wli 
inHuence  widens  as  it  rolls  down  the  stream  of  tune,  is  seldom  selected  with  care.  ' 
granite  monuments  will  crumble,  the  marble  slab  will  perish,  but  the  teacher's  w 
IS  to  exist  for  all  coming  time. — Salisbur3\ 

Government. — That  teacher  governs  the  best  who  succeeds  in  securing  the  higl 
degree  of  self-government  among  the  scholars.  Self-restraint  is  far  better  than  < 
ward  control.— ^Jemardston. 

How  to  prevent  improvement. — If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your  children  make  any 
provement  during  the  school  term,  you  have  only  to  indulge  iu  sai'castic  and  disj 
aging  remarks  about  the  teacher  and  the  school  before  your  children,  and  you  will  I 
you  have  been  successful  beyond  your  most  sanguine  expectations. — Erving. 

Parents  should  inform  themselves. — It  seems  to  us  that  parents  should  inform  th< 
selves  better  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  good  schools. — Hawley 

Self-discipline. — We  believe  that  compulsory  obedience  is  far  better  than  none ; 
teachers  should  ever  remember  that  their  pupils  are  not  saved  until  they  luivo  fin 
established  in  them  habits  of  obedience  to  principle,  and  learned  the  test  of  all  « 
cipline — self-cliscipline. — Leverett. 

Progress. — The  hope  and  glory  of  New  England  is  in  her  public  schools.     It  becoi 
lis  not  to  be  satistied  with  what  has  been,  but  to  press  forward  to  the  mark  for 
prize  of  our  high  calling. — Montague. 

Value  of  education. — Educational  privileges  have  a  most  intimate  connection,  not  o 
with  the  educational  prosperity  of  a  town,  but  with  the  ijrice  of  every  man's  farm, 
commodious,  tastefid  school  buiUling  will  not  only  tell  its  story  of  a  people's  liberal 
and  refinement,  but  will  add  no  small  percentage  to  the  value  of  iirojwrty  in  all 
neighborhood.  Large  land-holders  may  count  tlieir  taxes  in  such  a  direction  a  t 
investment. — Northtield. 

Which  is  worth  most  f — Is  it  to  her  credit  or  shame  that  her  sheeji  and  cattle  an 
much  better  provided  for  than  her  school  children  ? — Shelburne. 

Professional  teachers. — It  needs  no  illustration  to  prove  that  this  principle  of  const 
change,  carried  into  any  business,  would  necessitate  a  failure  iu  nine  cases  out  of  t 
Now  it  is  by  securing  and  maintaining  a  corps  of  earnest,  successful,  professio 
teachers  that  we  can  etfectually  irai)rove  the  condition  of  our  schools. — Agawam. 

Teaching  as  a  profession,— Some  teachers  are  chejip  at  any  reasonable  price;  otL 
would  be  dear  if  they  cost  us  nothing.    Till  teaching  is  recognized  as  a  profession 
be  specially  prepared  for  and  followed,  as  other  professions  are,  as  a  vocation, 
children  will  not  generally  receive  that  culture  that  their  nature  and  capacity  dema 

Natural  historji. — The  rocks  that  cover  our  hills  and  cumber  our  fields  are'full  of 
struction ;  but  all  these  are  sealed  books  to  our  children,  and  will  continue  to 
until  they  are  taught  to  read  them. — Primfield. 

Home  training. — A  child  that  is  educated  at  home  to  be  mild  and  docile  and  resjx 
ful,  who  has  been  tauj^lit  to  obey  his  father  and  mother,  will  render  a  cheerful  obedie; 
to  the  commands  of  t  lie  teacher ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  been  indulgetl 
his  conceit,  who  is  rude  and  disrespectful  and  restive  under  parental  control,  wh< 
allowed  to  be  disobedient,  will  exhibit  the  same  disposition  at  school — Chicopee* 

Value  of  attractive  school-rooms. — Some  think  this  cannot  be  done,  that  *'  boys  will 
boys,"  and  will  whittle  and  otherwise  deface  a  school-room  even  as  tlieir  fathers  • 
before  them.  But  give  them  a  tasteful  and  attractive  room  to  study  in,  and  a  gr 
share  of  the  temptation  to  deface  is  removed.  Then  com]>el  each  parent  to  pay  for 
damage  done  to  the  school-houses  by  his  children,  and  the  evil  will  soon  cerise. — Gr 
ville. 

Parents  visit  the  schools. — If  pn rents  would  know  the  condition  of  a  school,  they  sho 
visit  the  school.  It  will  be  useful  for  parents  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  tb 
children  appear  at  school  as  well  as  at  home. — Ludlow. 

Teach  children  to  think. — To  make  a  child  think  for  himself  is  the  teacher's  main  bi 
ness.  He  should  not  aim  to  cram  the  memory  of  children  with  the  results  of  his  o 
thinking,  but  stimulate  them  to  do  their  own  thinking. — Monson. 

What  is  needed. — New  and  convenient  school-houses,  well  qualified  teachers,  also  i 
cooperation  of  parents  with  the  committee,  will,  we  hope,  usher  in  a  new  era  in  i 
education  of  our  children.  —Montgomery. 
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Education  and  citizenship, — Our  laws  assume  that  no  one  is  qualified  for  citizenship 
without  a  common  school  education.  The  State,  therefore,  provides  the  means  of  edu- 
CAtion.  and  malcas  them  free  to  ail,  and  then  deems  it  a  crime  to  deprive  another  or 
deprive  one's  self  of  such  a  benefit. 

The  high  school  will  always  be  the  people's  college,  where  the  greatest  number  will 
receive  an  education  in  the  higher  branches,  and  their  necessities  must  be  regardtMl. — 
8pring:field. 

f'alue  of  newspapern  in  the  home, — Let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young  remember 
that  the  process  of  education  commences  and  is  continued  for  years  in  the  family.  Tlie 
knowledge  gained  in  schools  is  important,  but  of  more  value  is  correct  nurture  at 
home.  The  iteriodicals  of  the  day  are  as  efficient  as  any  text-books  to  educate  youthful 
minds.  Let  no  father  suffer  his  house  to  be  destitute  of  a  good  supply  of  new8X)apers 
and  other  periodicals. — ^Tolland. 

Duties  of  parents, — Do  not  think  your  dutj'  done  when  you  have  voted  your  money 
and  elected  your  committee.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  scholar  and  teacher  that  the  com- 
mittee are  unable  to  perform. — Wales. 

Discipline. — A  poor  teacher  with  good  discipline  will  be  more  succe^ssful  than  a  good 
teacher  with  poor  discipline.  Parents  should  learn  this  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and 
should  co-operat«  with  the  t43acher  in  maintaining  it. — Westfield. 

Attendance, — Were  the  children  employed  in  a  manufactory  instead  of  attending 
Bchool,  we  believe  the  parents  would  show  more  interest  in  insuring  a  punctual  attend- 
ance. In  our  business  relations  we  look  well  to  see  if  we  get  an  equivalent  for  our 
money :  why  not  show  an  equal  interest  in  the  hundreds  raised  for  the  education  of 
our  children. — Wilbraham. 

Sdiool  officers, — If  your  committees  are  dead  men  let  them  be  buried,  and  choose  live 
men  in  their  places. — Cummington. 

Sdwol'houses, — Education  consists  in  much  more  than  an  ability  to  recite  one's  les- 
sons with  accuracy.  A  child's  surrounding  have  a  deal  to  do  in  the  formation  of  his 
character,  mental  as  well  as  moral. — Enfield. 

Ifomen  vpon  school  committee, — Since  it  is  evident  that  our  schools  will  be  almost 
wholly,  if  not  entirely,  taught  by  females,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
placing  a  woman  upon  the  school  committee. — Middlefield. 

Adequate  tcages  and  good  schools, — It  is  useless  to  expect  good  schools  without  good 
teachers;  and  we  cannot  obtain  good  teachers  without  paying  such  wages  as  will 
induce  those  of  a  high  order  of  talent  to  accept  positions. 

Teaching  a  science, — ^The  theory  of  teaching  is  a  science,  and,  like  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  should  be  studied  as  a  science.    The  practice  of  teaching  is  an  art,  and  i^Hl 

and  dexterity  in  it  come  bj'^  study,  observation,  and  experience. 
Professional  teachers, — I  have  often  observed  with  interest  the  daily  practice  of  a  skill- 

fvHL,  educated  gardener.    With  what  constant  care  does  he  watch  each  individual  plant 

wnoDff  his  choice  varieties!    How  zealously  he  guards  it  from  every  influence  that 

would  retard  its  growth  and  harmonious  development!    How  carefully  he  supplies  it 

with  its  proper  nutriment,  light,  air,  sunshine,  moisture,  and  earth !    Thus  the  plant, 

from  its  laws  of  life  and  growth,  is  gradually  developed  into  its  own  peculiar  form  of 

heaaty. 

Edicational  journals, — I  may  mention  that,  two  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, only  three  copies  of  any  educational  journal  were  taken  among  all  the  teachers; 

Jiow  there  are  nearly  forty. — Northampton. 
Ignorance, — One  ignorant  boy  or  man,  girl  or  woman,  may  be  capable  of  bringing 

about  much  mischief  and  great  disgrace  to  the  town. — South  Hadley. 

Text-books, — Let  the  board  of  education,  after  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  text- 
books, decide  which  shall  be  introduced  into  our  schools. 
Dwnpline, — One  thing  is  certain,  disorder  and  confusion  must  be  driven  from  our 

Khool-rooms  at  all  hazards,  if  we  would  have  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  school. — 

Ware. 
Object  teaching  for  the  primary  schools  is  now  generally  practiced  in  schools  thAt 

pietend  to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  in  teaching.  —Williamsburg. 
EwbeUishment  Of  school-houses,— Why  (Khoxiid  not  our  school-houses,  where  the  rising; 

generation  spend  so  large  a  part  of  their  time,  be  properly  cared  for  and  embellished?.^ — 

"Orthington. 
Experience,  tact^  and  health, — A  teacher  of  experience  and  tact,  with  good  physical 

bealth  and  a  willingness  to  work,  will  have  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 

<^ttragement. 

n«te  hy  parents, — In  the  statistical  table  we  have  added  a  column  showing  the  num- 
ber of  visits  by  parents  and  others,  excluding  the  superintendent's  visits,  during  each 

term.— Acton. 
High  school, — ^The  high  school,  voluntarily  established  while  the  town  was  below  the 

limit  of  statute  liability,  is  now  sustained  in  conformity  to  law. — Arlington. 
}ioral  euUure. — A  teacher  failing  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  moral  culture,  deplorably 

^  to  comply  with  the  law. — Ashby. 
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Our  fexi-hooka  are  so  deficient  that  the  teacher  must  endeavor  by  oral  instruction  to 
aid  liis  ))upils. — lb. 

Teaching. — If  the  teacher  would  teach  topics  in  snch  a  way  that  each  mind  could 
grasp  the  thoughts,  instead  of  rcquiriug  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  only  words,  we 
should  seldom  be  obliged  to  hear  the  too  frequent  remark,  **  I  have  been  over  the  les- 
sons, but  do  not  know  anything  about  them." — lb. 

The  anperrimon  of  public  srhoth. — Ths  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston 
recently  remarked  that  the  most  imperfect  part,  of  the  educational  system  of  Maiwachu- 
setts  was  fouud  in  the  supervision  of  her  schools.    This,  we  know,  is  very  true. 

School-teachers, — Once  upon  a  time,  being  asked  by  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town 
what  kind  of  teachers  we  hiul  in  Ashland,  we  answered:  "Much  like  those  in  other 
places.  We  have  the  good,  bad,  and  indillerent.  We  dismiss  the  bad,  endure  the 
mditti'rent,  while  the  good  teaehers  keep  us  in  constant  anxiety  lest  they  may  leavo 
us,  and  go  to  some  town  when^  thoy  pay  a  larger  salary." 

Teaclwrn^  wages. — We  hardly  ever  get  any  more  than  we  pay  for,  and  if  we  do,  it  is 
generally  because  wo  have  cheated  somebody. 

Law  and  ordir, — ^The  following  fact**  are  true  under  all  circumstances:  Where  there 
is  to  be  order  there  must  be  law ;  and  tlie  luws,  to  l>e  effectual,  must  be  executed ;  and 
in  order  to  execute  them,  lawlessness  must  be  discovered,  and  the  lawless  punished; 
and  all  fair  means  taken  to  identily  the  transgressors  is  perfectly  honorable,  the  opinion 
of  school  children  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — Aiihland. 

Fufiiing  schools. — Many  persons  in  town  have  not  been  int-o  a  school-room  while  a 
school  has  been  in  session  since  they  completed  their  education;  still  they  pretend  to 
know  all  about  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

Indifference  of  parents. — We  sometimes  meet  men,  otherwise  prudent  and  intelligent, 
who  are  almost  criminally  carele  s  regarding  the  educational  interests  of  their  children. 
Their  farms  they  watch  over  with  much  anxiety;  but  the  day  may  come  when  they 
will  look  upon  their  gardens  and  orchards  with  diminished  pleasure  when  they  find  no 
flowers  in  the  gai*den  of  their  chiUrs  mind;  instead  they  may,  through  their  neglect 
or  indifterence,  find  it  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  vice  and  error. — Boxborough. 

Thoroughness. — It  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  most  teachers  of  the  present  day 
to  make  thoroughness  the  rule,  and  to  make  a  i>erfect  conception  of  the  principle 
involved  the  true  method  in  recitation. — Burlington. 

Primary  scfiools. — In  our  primary  scho<ds  about  800  enter  each  year;  about  30  completo 
their  education  in  our  Cambridge  public  schools.  Any  ])rivate  teacher,  and  many 
parents  who  have  attended  to  the  e<lucation  of  their  families,  are  well  aware  that 
children  who  begin  the  alphabet  at  six  years  old  can  easily  be  qualified,  and  well  quali- 
fied, to  enter  the  grammar  school  in  two  years.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
the  fourth  year  in  our  primary  schools  is  so  much  time  r.bsolut^jly  wasted. 

Evening  schools. — I  believe  that  separate  evening  schools  for  the  two  sexes,  continuing 
five  months  in  the  year,  should  become  a  part  of  our  regular  school  system.— -Cambridge. 

Distribution  of  labor. — It  is  one  thing  to  provide  an  adequate  coi'ps  of  teachers  for  a 
grammar  school,  and  another,  etpially  important,  to  distribute  the  labors  of  those 
teachers  along  the  line  of  efibrt  so  as  to  achieve  the  highest  educational  result. 

Ignorance. — A  wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  may  be  healed  by  the  restorative  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  but  a  character  once  tarnished  seldom  regains  its  luster  On  this 
point  the  voice  of  history  is  emphatic.  In  every  age,  a  growing  waywardness  of  the 
young  has  preluded  national  debasement. 

Teacliers'  library. — I  am  confident  the  members  of  the  committ'ee  will  esteem  it  a 
pleasure  to  place  Charlestown  tirst,  or  at  least  prominent  among  American  cities,  in 
furnishing  suitable  books  for  the  benefit  of  public  teachers. 

Oral  teaching. — The  great  world  of  fact  and  of  thought  is  seldom  made  to  throw  its 
inspiring  influence  into  public  schools. — Charlestown. 

Good  teaxilwrs, — The  town  has  a  fine  appetite  for  good  instruction.  If  we  wish  to 
keep,  where  we  boast  that  we  have  kept  heretofore,  in  the  front  rank,  we  must  pay  for 
good  instruction  its  value  in  the  educational  market. 

Adult  winter  schools. — Observation  has  led  your  committee  to  believe  that  much  good 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  in  this  town  of  an  adult  winter  school. — 
Concord. 

Parents. — When  parents  are  fully  awake  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  the  wants 
of  our  children  and  youth,  in  this  regard,  we  may  expect  our  schools  to  prosper,  and 
the  minds  of  all  to  be  well  store^l  with  useful  knowledge. — Dracut. 

Responsibility  of  the  teacher. — The  sphere  of  the  teacher  is  large  and  varied.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  must  go  on  together.  Immortal  natures  are  in  charge. 
Without  the  proper  development  and  training  of  the  moral  character,  the  intellectiuil 
will  be  comparatively  of  little  importance.  In  this  regard,  as  is  the  teacher,  so  in  a 
few  months  will  be  the  school.  Larnestness  and  faithiulness  in  duty,  refinement  of 
manners  and  feeling,  true  morality  and  Christian  principle  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
will  in  time,  God's  blessing  attending  it  all,  beget  the  same  in  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  pupils.    How  great,  therefore,' is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher ! — ^Framingham. 
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Tmcher$j^-Mean  appropriations  beget  mean  schools.  Poor  teachers  result  from  indif- 
fenaice,  and  inditference  manifests  itself  in  mean  appropriations  for  educationa'  and  all 
oth  T  good  puriwses. — Groten. 

(M>Jet  teacking. — The  school  in  this  town  where  most  attention  has  been  given  to 
obje:  t  iustrnction,  has  done  more  work  in  the  regular  studies  than  any  other  of  it« 
gnule. 

The  high  school  is  an  important  one  in  onr  system.  Besides  fiimishing  a  m^iority 
of  «  ur  tt^achers,  it  exerts  an  intinence  on  all  the  lower  grades.  It  gives  the  children 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Ask  the  pupils  in  any  of  our  primary  schools  to  what 
they  are  aiming,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  high  school.  The  better  the  school,  tho 
greater  the  ambition  of  scholars  to  enter  it.  The  genius  of  our  institutions  coutem 
plates  a  free  education  for  all  our  children. 

Firnt  instruction. —  A  cluld's  tirst  instruction  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  his  intel- 
lectual activity  consists  in  seeing  and  hcariug. 

Supenntendtnt. — Another  means  whereby  oia-  teachers,  schools,  and  whole  community 
may  be  bi*netired,  is  by  the  employniout  of  n  (K-hool  superiuteudeut. — HopUiutou. 

Valiu:  of  intellectual  tra  ning. — Intellectual  training  is  ))romotive  of  virtue,  because  it 
involves  self-control  and  self-denial,  as  opposetl  to  self-indulgence.  Keason  should 
rale  man,  and  the  mon;  the  intellectual  powei*s  are  sharpened  and  expanded,  the  more 
unwilling  will  the  man  be  to  become  a  slave  to  appetite. — Lincoln. 

High  sdiooL — There  should  be  one  school  in  town  open  to  advanced  scholars  fron. 
all  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  term  of  twelve  wtM-'ks  at  least,  and  i>erhaps  extended 
through  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  the  entire  year. — Littleton. 

fFe  need  trained  teachers, — The  teacher  must  seek  kuowlwlge  elsewhere  than  from  his 
own  pupils.  Nothiugshort  of  the  training  of  one  of  oiH' normal  sclicK)lsshouldl)e  tlionghf 
sathcient  to  entitle  a  new  candidate  to  mention  in  connectiou  with  our  teacherships. — 
Lowell. 

When  a  teacher  neglects  to  discuss  questions  of  te^aching  with  compeers,  to  attend 
teachers*  conventions,  to  make  stmm  regular  preparation  out  of  s<diool  for  the  duties  in 
it,  and  to  read  educational  publications,  it  is  time  the  city  treasurer  should  cease  to 
read  that  teacher's  name  on  our  e<lucational  pay-roll.— lb. 

Primary  teachers. — The  f(M)lish  idea  that  primary  teachers  if  successful,  should  be 
made  assistants  in  grammar  schools  by  way  of  promotion,  is  less  common  than  former- 
ly, bat  it  still  exists  au<l  causes  the  committee  some  annoyance.  Perhajis  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  salary  in  favor  of  primary  teachers  wouhl  set  this  matter  right  much  easier 
than  argunu^nt  can  do. — lb. 

Primarg  scliools, — If  so  vast  a  majority  of  our  children  cannot  go  to  the  high  school 

it  Ls  important  to  take  measures  to  bring  some  of  tho  high  school  studit^s  to  them. — lb. 

l>rawing  should  be  taught  as  universally  and  thoroughly  as  penmanship. — lb. 

Inconstancy  worse  than  truancy. — **  Inconstancy,"  says  Mr.  lluse,  (truant  commissioner,) 

"is  a  hanler  evil  to  combat  than  truancy.     I  mean  thowi  cases  where  parents  keep,  or 

allow  their  children  U}  remain  out  of  school  for  very  trivial  eaust*-s. — lb. 

Sectarian  schools. — May  the  friends  of  every  sect  see  the  injury  they  would  do  their 
cbihlren  by  secluding  them  in  sectarian  schools,  and  appreciate  the  anti-republican 
tcDilency  of  such  divisions  in  the  educatitm  of  our  youth.  May  each  citizen  feel  his 
ininifdiate  an<l  individnal  interest  in  our  common  schools, and  his  sliare  of  responsibility 
for  their  success.  May  ever>'  one  exert  his  special  inniu^uce  to  continue  them  as  the 
sthoolsof  the  whole  people — to  render  them  so  impartial  that  no  virtuous  sentiment  o'l 
*i'yix)rtion  of  the  cominuiiity  may  feel  aggrieved;  so  truly  fn^e  that  even  poverty  can 
^^  nothing  cheaper,  and  so  comi)lete  and  excellent  that  wealth  can  purchase  nothing 
^tter.— lb. 

parents,  visit  the  schools. — If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more,  become  acquainted 
Jfitli  the  tea<*hers,  witness  their  labors,  exhilut  an  interest  and  sympathy  for  them,  now 
^'?Iit  would  break  upon  lliem,  and,  instead  of  complaints  and  cruel  aspersions,  a  frater- 
^3J  feeling  wouhl  be  kindleil  that  wouhl  shed  a  genial,  kindly  inliuence,  in  which 
Parent,  child,  and  teacher  would  alike  iiarticipate.  Again  we  say  to  parents,  visit  the 
Bcb(K)i,!— Mahlen. 

Our  evening  sdiools. — More  than  sixty  persons  of  an  age  too  advanced  for  admission 
"^  the  day  schof>ls  have  attended  its  sessions  with  great  regularity,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  iu  some  degree  to  remedy  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  labored  in 
^rljer  years.  — Meclfonl. 

B'*gh  scliools. — The  elective  svstem  which  was  adopted  last  year,  and  by  which  a 
jeliolar  may  i>ursue  either  an  lilnglish  or  classical  coui-se,  has  thus  far  worked  well. — 

Mechanical  teaching. — There  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  "we  are  shut  up  in  schools 
*'J«l  colleges  and  recitation  rooms  ten  or  fifteen  ye^u-s,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag 
of  wind,  a  memor>'  of  words,  and  <lo  not  know  a  thing. — lb. 

'^hool  appropriations. — Your  committee  have  been  recently  asked  whether  the  town 
<^«n](l  not  protitably  spend  more  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  wish  to  give  our 
•nawer  to  the  public,  which  was  emphatically  in  the  affirmative. — Sherborn. 
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Education  in  the  present^  the  strength  of  the  future, — The  strength  of  the  future  town  or 
Stat4)  will  (l-.^pend  largely  upon  the  tidelity  of  the  present  generation  in  HustMuing  the 
iustitution.i  <  f  education  and  pure  religion.— lb. 

Knowledge  a  delight. — Tlie  acquisition  of  knowledgre  is  ever  a  source  of  intense  delight 
t^  those  who  can  gain  a  clear  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Oral  and  object  teaching. — Reason,  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  oral  instmc- 
tion,  object  teaching,  and  memorizing,  should  be  the  principal  work  of  the  j^rimary  school, 
and  also  ot  the  lower  classes  of  the  grannnar  school. 

Teachers  and  parents, — He  is  the  wise  teacher  who  labors  earnestly  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  those  whom  he  instructs  and  controls. 

He  is  the  judicious  parent  who  cheerfully  co-operates  with  the  teacher  to  render  the 
school  pleasant  a::d  profitable  to  the  child. — Somervillo. 

School  appropriations, — It  matters  not  how  great  the  care  or  the  cost  may  be  of  sus- 
taining our  2)ublic  schools;  they  must  be  maintained. — Stow. 

School -hou«es  or  prison*.— Better,  far  better  pay  for  school-houses  and  teachers  than  for 
prisons  and  police  otlicers. — Tcwksbury. 

Education  a  defense. — An  education  of  this  broad  and  high  character  is  a  bett-er  defense 
of  our  liberty  than  a  standing  army,  a  firmer  bulwark  of  our  government  than  our  oak- 
ribbed  and  iron-clad  navv. — lb. 

High  schools. — Tlie  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  towns  where  they  enjoy  a  high 
school  are  invariably  more  intelligent  and  efiicient  than  they  are  in  towns  having  no 
higli  school. — ^Townsend. 

Kinde.'-cartens. — Some  of  the  good  results  associated  with  the  kinder-garteu  institutions 
ate  already  naturalized  in  our  primary  schools. — Waltham. 

Public  sentiniait. — Let  a  right  public  st-ntinient  exist  here  on  this  subject ;  let  there 
be  a  due  estimation  of  the  cause  of  education  at  large,  and  the  infiuence  which  every 
single  community  exerts  on  the  entire  republic. — Wilmington. 

Evening  sdiooh. — If  there  are  among  us  persons  beyond  school  age  willing  to  learn, 
we  cannot  afford  to  deny  them  the  privilege,  and  no  part  of  the  public  money  can  be 
better  expended  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  this  object.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  and 
the  iuterest  of  the  town  to  provide  ample  accommodations  for  such  a  school  during  the 
long  evenings  of  each  year. — Woburn. 

Training  school. — In  my  fii-st  annual  report  I  predicted  that  the  training  school 
which  you  had  recently  established  would  come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  out*  school 
system.    The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. — lb. 

Thoroughness. — We  fully  coincide  with  a  remark  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  that "  thorough- 
ness is  the  secret  of  success." — Nantucket. 

SchooUhouscs. — We  have  often  thought  if  men  went  to  school  in  place  of  children, 
school-houses  would  be  very  much  improved.    We  sincerely  hope  that  these  relics  of 

East  generations  may  soon  give  place  to  more  respectable,  convenient,  and  tasteful 
onses. — Braintree. 

Seed  for  progress. — Have  we  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  sit  down  quietly, 
fold  our  hands,  and  congratulate  ourselves?  By  no  means.  In  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, on  which  we  have?  entered,  who  pauses  is  left  behind. — Brookline. 

What  the  sdiool  should  be  to  the  people. — Nothing  should  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  this 
people  than  tbeir  public  schools,  in  which  most  of  their  chihlren  have  their  only  oppor- 
tunity of  literary  culture. — Foxborough. 

Unlawful  employment  of  children. — We  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  depriving  a 
child  of  an  education  in  order  to  save  the  town  the  expense  of  aiding  in  the  support 
of  the  family;  and  your  committee  find  that  they  are  fully  sustained  in  their  views 
by  the  statutes. — Hyde  Park. 

Only  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  is  there  any  ground  for  confidence 
in  the  future  maintenance  of  those  rights;  and  especially  of  the  right  of  religious 
freedom,  which  is  the  dearest  to  every  intelligent  mind  and  upright  conscience.  An 
enlightened  people  cannot  long  be  an  enslaved  people ;  and  only  an  enlighteno<l  people 
is  capable  of  being  a  free  |)eople.    Knowledge  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand. — Med  field. 

Transportation  for  scholars. — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  by  our  State  legislature 
authorizing  the  school  committee,  at  their  discretion,  to  furnish  transportation  to 
scholars  to  and  from  school,  to  he  paid  for  out  of  a  special  appropriation  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  by  the  town.  We  think  the  value  of  this  excellent  provision  will  be 
plainly  apparent  in  the  improved  attendance  of  scholars,  as  well  as  in  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  among  them  caused  by  exposure  in  stormy  weather. 
— Milton. 

Primary  teachers. — New  applicants  often  say,  "I  should  not  dare  to  try  anything  but 
a  primary  school."  They  had  better  say,  **  I*  dare  try  anything  but  a  primary  school." 
In  everything  but  pure  muscular  force  the  primary  department  requires  the  rarest 
combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  model  teacher.  Gentleness  blended 
with  firmness,  and  tempered  with  judgment,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with 
and  regulated  by  moderation  and  prudence— these  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
needful  for  this  position. — Quincy. 
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Visiting, — ^We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall 
bo  able  to  devote  more  time  to  them  than  business  and  professional  men  are  able  to  do. 
— *\'ali>ole. 

Erening  schcols. — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  schools  in  town  where  there 
has  been  manifested  a  greater  desire  to  improve  than  in  these  evening  schools. — West 
Roxbury. 

Value  of  education. — Asa  general  principle,  the  educated  are  enterprising  and  self- 
supporting,  while  the  ignorant  descend  to  their  level  in  the  alms-house,  the  prison, 
and  similar  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  established  as  a  consequence  of 
defective  early  education. — Weymouth. 

Primary  schools. — The  idea  so  generally  entertained  that  any  person  of  fair  attain- 
ments, though  young  and  inexperienced,  can  teach  a  primary  school,  is  assuredly  a 
mistaken  one. — Abington. 

Jhittf  of  parents. — Those  who  neglect  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  good  conmiou  scrhool 
education  to  their  children  make  a  sad  mistake,  commit  a  great  wrong  against  society, 
and  do  their  children  an  irreparable  injury. — Hansom. 

Object  of  public  schools. — The  linal  object  of  our  public  schools  is,  or  should  be,  to 
make  goo<l  men  and  goo<l  women,  gooil  citizens  and  neighbors.  Whatever  stops  short 
of  this  is  not  the  true  jmd  sufficient  education. — Kingston. 

Evils  in  schools. — We  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  much  easier  to  discover 
than  to  correct  existing  evils  in  our  common  schools. — Marion. 

Jical  advancement. — We  ])refer  to  see  a  scholar  able  to  take  a  crayon  and  draw  a  map 
of  a  State  or  country,  giving  tolerably  good  porportions,  and  sketching  the  position  of 
imy>ortaut  points  with  approximate  accuracy,  to  being  able  to  answer  .s«!ore.s  <if  (jues- 
tions'like,  "How  many  islands  are  there  in  Lake  Ont^iriof "  or  being  able  to  tell  with 
certainty  whether  his  book  states  that  "Massachusetts  is  distinguished  for  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,"  or  "commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture." — Marsh- 
field. 

Teaching  children. — The  most  prevalent  error  in  teaching  little  children,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  eflbrt  to  make  them  understand  the  abstract  delinitious  of  things  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  things  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. — 
Plymouth. 

Authority  ofjmrents  during  school  hours. — The  parent  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  own 
child  than  with  his  neighbor's  during  school  hours.  The  necessity  for  this  is  apparent. 
The  unprolitableness  of  too  many  cooks  is  proverbial. — Rochester. 

Corporal  punishment. — Whipping  in  school  is  like  a  war  in  a  nation — if  you  go  into 
the  (.ustoni  at  all,  you  may  go  further  than  you  me^n  to  at  first,  and  there  will  be  no 
holding  up  till  oue  or  the  other  party  succumbs. — South  Scituate. 

MiUtanf  drill. — The  usual  exercise  in  military  drill  is  continued,  and  the  school-boys, 
ill  their  evolutions  before  competent  military  judges,  received  high  praise  for  their 
skillful  maneuvring  and  soldierly  bearing.  Military  instruction,  commenced  a  few 
ye«ar8  since  on  the  iiQtition  of  some  of  our  leading  citizen,  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  njl>ellion,  as  an  experiment,  is  now  a  manifest  success,  and  should  bo  hereafter  eou- 
siderwl  as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system. — Boston. 

CUanlincss. — In  district  No.  6,  while  the  board  was  in  use,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  the  problem  presented  itself  how  to  clean  it,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  Iwy's  cap  made  an  excellent  wiper.  The  committee  do  not  divulge  tliis  discovery  for 
tlif!  |)ur]>ose  of  i*ecommeudiug  it. — Ashburnham. 

i^iftcipUnc. — Let  y<"ir  boys  rule  the  s<'.hool-room,  and  you  will  soon  have  bad  men  to 
r«lo  the  nation.— Athol. 

DiUy  of  the  estate  to  *he  citizens. — Our  children  art^  the  children  of  the  town  in  a  sense 
^<ttt  endearing,  rather  than  burdensome.  Such  relationship  is  preeminently  Ameri- 
can; luore  distinctly  puritanic.  Prussia  has  the  common -school  system;  but  the  parent 
j8  taxed.  With  us  it  is  the  citizen,  parent  or  not.  That  is  a  grand  distinction,  and 
Honorable  to  the  State.  A  French  reformer,  urging  th<;  government,  gives  on  the  title- 
p3S»'of  his  plea  this  sentiment:  "Pour  instructions  on  the  heads  of  the  p<^ople;  you 
^<*  them  that  baptism."    With  us  the  State  stands  godfather  to  ail  the  children.— 

^yUat  children  should  learn. — In  deciding  what  that  course  should  be,  we  know  of  no 
oi'tt^rrnle  than  that  of  Aristippus,  one  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  who,  on 
'^'fig  asked  what  boys  ought  to  learn,  replied,  "  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
^iK'ii  they  become  men."— 13oylst4)u. 

'^hooi.Jtouses. — As  the  style  of  churches  indicates  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  com- 
"ijnuity,  so  surely  do  the  school-houses  indicate  the  educational  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
PJ«.-Bi-ooktield. 

^'!/A  sdiools. — Our  high  schools  are  furnishing  to  those  that  avail  themselves  of  their 
'Wvautages,  a  kind  of  education,  more  especially  in  its  disciplinary  character,  far 
JJ^IHihor  to  that  which  our  private  schools  or  academies  over  did  or  can  supply.  Of 
^*«  propriety  or  justice  of  making  schools  of  this  class  a  public  charge,  the  day  for 
*rgmneut  has  passed. — Pitchbiirg. 
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Parents  visit  the  school. — The  best  teacher  will  fail,  if  not  sustained  by  the  active 
sympathy  of  parents.  Visit  the  school  often.  It  will  encourage  the  teacher  and  lut  ite 
her  to  still  greater  eftbrts.  Your  children  will  see  that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  tjjeir 
education,  and  be  incited  to  greater  diligence.  Know  for  yoiii-selvcs  whether  the 
school  is  a  good  one,  and  the  teacher  faithful  and  competent— not  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation. — Holden. 

Sldlled  labor. — The  age  in  which  wo  live  demands  of  us,  by  every  dictate  of  personal 
prudence  and  pure  patriotism,  which  are  one  in  this  matter,  that  we  employ  bii.illed 
labor. — Petersham. 

Too  much  lime  given  to  arithmetic. — Our  impression,  from  long  oliservation,  is  that 
altogether  too  much  of  the  time  spent  in  our  public  schools  is  devoted  to  the  intrica- 
cies of  arithmetic,  the  miuutia;  of  geography,  aud  the  senseless  mummery  of  grammatical 
uomMiclature. — Shrewsbury. 

Importance  of  practical  knowledge. — Is  it  not  of  as  much  im^wrtance,  at  least,  to  a  young 
miss  on  leaving  school  at  lifttH*ii,  to  know  something  about  book-keeping,  and  how  to 
make  out  a  bill — something  about  the  laws  of  health,  of  natural  history,  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  of  the  history  of  the  world,  as  to  devote  year  after  yeai*  to  the  stuily  o€ 
the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  ? — lb. 

Ahsenietism. — We  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  to  bring  both  ]>areuts  aud  ohihl- 
reu  to  their  senses  upon  this  subject  than  to  put  such  irregulars  all  into  one  chuss, 
regardless  of  their  gnule  of  scholarship  or  size.  If  they  use  half  a  dozen  diOerent 
hooks,  just  as  well.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  '*  jumble  chiss,^'  and  let  it  be  understood 
that  all  irregular  scholars  are  to  go  into  it.  When  visitors  or  the  committee  come,  let 
it  be  told  them  that  this  is  the  jumble  class. — Spencer. 

Abolition  of  the  district  «//«/ei«. — Your  couimittee  have  heard  feara  ex])ressi'd  that  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system  might  excite  fi^eliug  which  would  in  some  cases  hinder 
the  due  working  of  the  tt>wn  system.  We  are  glad  to  record  that  no  such  disposition 
has  been  shown.— Southbridge. 

jyhat  kind  of  education  shall  be  chosen  for  the  c/H7ffre/if— Every  person  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  street,  the  bar-room,  or  the  bn)thel — a  vagabond  graduating,  it  may  be 
said,  from  the  poor-house;  a  criminal,  from  the  jail  or  prison— or  else  in  the  family,  the 
school,  or  the  church,  a  worthy  citiz(;u,  a  virtuous  man,  with  <lue  regard  for  law  tmd 
a  just  consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men. — Warren. 

Primary  schools. — Thus  it  appears  that  the  primary  schools  are  the  strategical  point. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  person  can  teach  a  primary  school.  These 
8cho(ds  need  the  most  skillful  teachers.  We  employ  the  most  cai'eful  gardener  to  culti- 
vate theteuder  blade,  not  the  vigorous  stalk. — Worcester. 

Teachers'  wages. — There  are  people  who  value  the  work  of  a  teacher  as  they  reckon 
the  wages  of  a  mule-driver — so  many  dtdlars  for  so  many  hours.  As  well  attempt  to 
mejisure  the  potent  influence  of  the  summer  rain,  and  the  gently-distilling  dew  by  the 
yard,  or  the  lightuing\s  force  by  the  pound.  It  is  said  that  the  salary  of  the  president 
of  Harvard  College  is  .$;l,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  chief  cook  at  the  Parker  House  is 
$4,000.  So  long  as  cooks  are  paid  more  than  teachers,  there  may  result  this  advantage, 
that  few  will  engage  in  the  higher  vocation  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  higher  mo- 
tives. But  the  community  should  not  forget  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  the  faith- 
ful teacher  which  is  not  cancelled  by  pecuniary  reward. — Worcester. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Town. 

Name. 

City. 

1 

Name. 

Amherst 

H.  L.  Read 

Boston 

John  D.  Philbrick 

Beverly 

Wm.  B.Allen 

M.  S.  Underwood 

Oliver  Wet  her  bee 

A.  E.  Bottell 

Charlestown 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Benjamin  F.  Tweed 

M.  W.  Tewksbury 

Charles  Mon*ill.. . 

Dennis 

Boxborough 

Dover - 

Springtield 

Worcester 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence 

Cambridge 

Salem 

E.  A.  Hubbartl 

Kingston 

Joseph  Peckham 

L.  E.  Gro ver 

A.P.Marble 

Manstield 

H.  F.  Harrington 

G.E.Hood 

Marion 

L.Cobb 

Northampton 

Pittslield 

J.  P.  Averill 

Edwin  B.  Hale 

L.  Scott 

Jonathan  Kimball .  .- 

Plymouth 

Somerville 

Charles  Burton 

J.  11.  Davis 

Swansea 

G.  E.  Hood 

W\*ymouth 

Woburn 

F.  M.  Dodge 

Thomas  Emerson 
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IS  been  very  muob  Deeded,  aa  the 

lu'  years  since. 

iic  current  expenses  during  the 

i;. 

.  iii<x  the  past  year  the  endowment 
The  following  is  a  statement  of 

$35,000 

8ri,000 

123,000 

1  iictors,  10. 


MHtors,9.   The  permanent  endow- 
•  rommodatiou  enlarging,  and  the 


iiH'n,  162.    Namber  of  instructors, 
minis  received  every  year.     Coudi- 

il*'.  and  Grand  Traverse  Colleges. 

ii.»t«'8,  embracing  almost  every  poe- 
-  (»t  the  year  ltt()9  there  were  247; 


,ii>. 


(  IC 


.  but  reformatory.    Thongb  com- 

'.  the  purpose  being  forgetting  the 

^  1  uture.    Ltiuis  are  sent  to  the  iusti- 

I  luy  can  be  released  oefore  that  time 

itr,  or  by  tickets  of  leave  granted  by 

lAciieral  character  au«l  deportment  of 

main  under  tlie  control  of  the  institu- 

ih1  of  control  see  cause  for  so  doing. 

I  of  leave,  while  45  received  an  uncou- 

1  s-i,000  for  the  erection  of  a  frame  bam 

r  the  work-shop,  and  for  procuring  new 

iM'Hs  of  completion.    The  legislature  also 

(>r  books  for  a  library  for  the  institution. 

\  s  in  the  institution.    The  cost  of  instru- 

>  defrayed  by  concerts  ^iven  by  the  boys. 

bund  is  reported  as  having  exerted  a  most 

III  the  institution  all  lads  under  ten  years  of 

s  law  was  9even  vears.    The  board  of  control 

1  hiw  of  the  legislature  in  vain.     The  ground 

t  inanity  of  incarcerating  lads  of  so  tender  an  age 

istitution  is  intended  to  be  penal  or  reformatory. 

nl  as  the  board  of  control  represents,  it  is  surely 

t  rom  its  benefits  the  large  number  of  orphan  boys 

years,  who  need  its  care  and  protection  from  the 

Ml  with  which  they  are  menaced. 

DETROIT. 

;  M)rt,  for  the  year  1869,  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon. 
(id,  gives  the  following  information: 

80,000 

!!:e  ages  of  five  and  twenty 27,039 
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Bcieiicc,  literature,  and  tlie  arts,  422;  in  that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  358;  in  that  of 
law,  342.     During  the  year  degrees  were  couferred  ui>on  320  titudeuts. 

The  general  library  of  the  university  consists  of  about  17,0<)0  volumes.  Since  the 
year  1852  there  has  been  about  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,;'00  per  annum  for  books,, 
periodicals,  and  binding.  The  library  embraces  works  in  all  branches  of  study  jmr- 
Bued  in  the  university,  and  in  some  lying  outside  of  the  specilic  range  of  study.  The 
selections  have  been  well  made,  and  the  number  of  useless  books  is  much  smaller  than 
in  most  selections  of  the  kind.  The  library  takes  78  literary  and  scientiiic  periodicals, 
American  and  European,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  a  somewhat  lighter  order,  furnished  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association.  I'here  is 
no  discrimination  made  between  students  and  others  in  regard  to  the  permii^ion  to 
consult  books  in  the  library. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
gives  accommoilation  to  over  125  students.  The  building  is  detached  from  all  other 
buildings,  is  heated  with  steam,  ventilated  by  two  of  Sturtevant's  fans,  propelled  by 
steam  power,  is  fully  furnishc<l  with  steam  and  sand  baths,  assaying  and  smelting 
furnaces,  gas,  water,  and  in  fact  all  the  a])))liances  for  both  instruction  and  re- 
search in  thft  most  advanced  departments  of  this  highly  progressive  science  of  chemistry. 
Since  the  laboratory  has  been  enlarged,  superior  facilities  have  been  given  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  the  decree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  has  been 
conferred  upon  23  young  men  who  have  completed  this  course  of  instruction. 

The  museum  has  been  very  much  enlarged  during  the  year,  both  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase. Mrs.  Ames,  widow  of  the  lat-e  distinguished  naturalist,  Dr.  George  L.  Ames, 
presente<l  the  collection  left  by  him,  the  number  of  specimens  being  about  22,500. 
The  purchase  of  the  heii-s  of  David  Van  Vechten  of  a  valuable  collection,  accumu- 
lated by  him  in  California  and  Nevada,  for  the  sum  of  $200,  added  about  1,788  speci- 
mens to  the  museum.  The  rooms  of  •the  museum  are  daily  thronged  with  visitors  lh>m 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  university  funds  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  "  seventy-two  sections"  of  land  granted  to  the  State  for  university  purposes,  at  an 
early  day,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that  fund  amounts  to  about  $500,000,  and 
is  managed  by  the  State  ;  the  interest  of  which,  about  S'^,000  per  annum,  is  from  time 
to  tiiue  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  university.  The  university  receives  from  the 
State  the  sum  of  §15,000  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  aildition  of  $200,000  to  its 
permanent  fund.  Students  who  belong  to  the  State  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10 ; 
those  from  elsewhere,  $25,  while  all  are  charged  §10  per  annum  for  incidental  expenses. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $103,526  35;  expenses,  $34,958  81. 

The  board  of  regents  has  recently  consent^xl,  in  response  to  an  overvvhelmiug  popu- 
lar opinion  upon  the  subject,  to  allow  the  admission  of  women  to  the  privileges  of  tho 
university  upon  equal  terms  with  men. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  has  increased  until  more  room  is  needed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  suflicient  to  enable  the  board 
to  complete  the  new  normal  school  edilice.  It  is  now  tinished,  and  is  to  be  occupied 
immediately  by  the  school.  The  finishing,  seating,  and  heating  have  cost  about  $8,000. 
Tho  library  will  be  increased  tho  coming  year  by  the  addition  of  many  needed  books^ 
for  which  purpose  $600  have  been  appropriated. 

Tho  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  year,  in  either 
the  normal  or  experimental  school,  was  at  least  700.  The  number  of  normal  pupils 
acting  and  trained  as  teachers  in  the  experimental  school  was  86.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  experimental  school  was  114. 

Each  representative  has  a  right  to  appoint  two  pupils  from  his  district  as  members 
of  the  normal  school,  who  are  excused  from  payment  of  the  usual  entrance  fee,  which 
appointment  is  good  for  one  year. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  during  the  past  year  afforded  instruction  to  79  students.  The  senior 
class  numbered  11,  10  of  whom  gratluated  in  the  autumn  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  The  junior  class  numbered  13 ;  the  sophomore  class,  27  ;  the  freshman  class, 
28.  The  average  age  of  the  senior  class  was  twenty-two  years,  the  youngest  nineteen. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  instruction  has  been  6,  i  ot  C4)unting  the  i)resident 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  farm  and  gardens,  making  10  in  all. 

The  labor  system,  under  which  all  stndents  work  three  hours  daily,  continnes  to  be 
successful.  Students  work  willingly  and  well.  They  thus  preserve  their  habits  of 
labor  and  taste  for  it,  and  the  wages  received  for  their  work  helps  them  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $30;000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hall,  which  is  nearly 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Allegan 

Barry 

Bay 

BoDzio 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Caas 

Charlevoix , 

Clinton , 

EatoQ 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot  

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia , 

Isabella , 

Jackson 

Kakmazoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lapeer 

Leclenaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee , 

Marquette 

Maaon 

Mecosta 

Midhnd 

Monroe 

Montcalm , 

Muskegon 

Newaygo  

Oakland 

Oceana  

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Tuscola 

^  Buren , 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 


Patroclu8  A.  Latta 

John  H.  Palmer 

Archibiild  L.  Cnmming. . 

Alphtus  E.  Walker 

Henry  A.  Ford 

A.  A.  Luce 

liela  Fancher 

Irvtng  Clendenen 

J.  S.  Dixon 

Rev.  E.  Mndgo 

Calvin  G.  Townsend 

Samuel  E.  Perry 

Joseph  H.  Haviland 

Giles  T.  Hrown 

Stephen  N.  Betts 

Rev.  P.  H.  HoUister 

Chauncy  Chapman 

George  W.  Bi*own 

I.N.  Carns 

T.E.Harbison 

W.  Irving  Bennett 

William  T.  Smith 

Hcnrv  B.  Fallass 

G.R.Dwelley 

James  H.Vincent 

Stephen  J.  Hutchinson  . , 
Christopher  T.  Bateman. 

William  A.  Sprout 

Daniel  B.  Briggs , 

Thomas  Ward 

Charles  C.  Yemans 

I.  E.  Smith 

Michael  Brown 

John  R.Jones 

Elem  Willard 

James  F.  Covel 

A.  J.  Loomis 

Rev.  Cyrus  Alton 

D.E.Wilbur 

Charles  A.  Darling 

r^F.Dwight 

Augustus  W.  Taylor 

Rev.  J.  S.  Goodman 

Chiu-les  8.  Nims 

Joseph  W.  Manning 

John  C.  Clarke 

Luther  B.  Antisdale 

Samuel  N.Hill 

Rev.  Edward  Cleveland  , 

George  8.  Wheeler 

Lester  R.Brown 


Post  office. 


Otsego. 

Nashville. 

Portsmouth. 

Piatt. 

Niles. 

Gilead. 

Marshall. 

Dowagiac.    ' 

Charlevoix. 

Maple  Rapids. 

Verniontville. 

Flint. 

Whitewater. 

Ithaca. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Williamston. 

Portland. 

Salt  River. 

Jackson. 

Schoolcraft. 

Fallassburg. 

Copper  FallB 

Lapeer. 

Northport. 

Adrian. 

Pinckney. 

Romeo. 

Manistee. 

Negaunee. 

Colfax. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Stanton. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pontiac. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Nnnica. 

East  Saginaw. 

Lexington. 

Pittsburg. 

St.  Clair. 

Centre  ville, 

Vassar. 

Lawrence. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonville. 
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Number  enrolled  \u  the  school  registers  for  the  year 10, IVZ 

Average  number  oelonging  to  public  schools 7,  VST. 

Average  daily  attendance 6,  Bui: 

Whole  number  of  sittings  in  public  schools 7,  IL: 

Number  of  teachers *. V^ 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 4i 

Total  expenses  p<?r  scholar  on  average  number ^11  ^: 

Total  city  taxes  for  the  year $7l;i, 01»^ 

For  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  building ^75,  OVO 

Increase  for  the  year  in  number  of  seats  in  schools 1, 440 

The  demand  for  school  accommodation  keeps  pace  with  the  steady  and  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  seats  added  during  the  past 
year,  the  pressure  continues  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  ever,  and  on  the  opeuiug 
of  the  schools,  at  the  commencement  of  every  term,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
excluded  for  want  of  room. 

The  facts  that  a  vacant  seat  is  so  readily  applied  for  and  that  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance  for  any  other  cause  than  sickness  soon  gives  a  pupil's  desk  to  another,  secure  a 
better  attendance  than  could  be  had  were  the  school  accommodations  sufficiently  ample. 
Carelejisuess  and  hwdlessness  on  the  i)art  of  parents  and  pupils  have  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  operate;  as  a  cause  for  absence  from  school. 

During  the  year  an  important  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
colored  children  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  commencement  of  the  school  system 
in  the  city  separate  schools  ha<l  been  maintained  for  them,  and  no  oportuuity  ha^l  Iw^en 
afforded  them  for  advancing  higher  than  the  junior  gi*ade.  The  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Workman  rs.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  April  last,  established  the 
ri^ht  of  the  colored  child  to  admission  on  equal  terms  with  all  others.  In  compliance 
with  the  law,  as  affirmed  in  this  decision,  the  board  rescinded  all  rules  and  regulations 
assigning  to  them  separate  schools,  and  colored  children  are  now  admitted  to  all  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to  other  applicants. 

GRAND  RAPIDS. 

• 

The  annual  report  for  1868  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city,  Hon.  E.  A. 
Strong,  embraces  the  following: 

Total  school  census  of  the  city,  1868 4,342 

Total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 2, 878 

Number  not  in  public  schools 9;J5 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  city  schools 41 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging 9*2. *i 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  average  attendance 3. 9 

Per  cent,  of  school  enrollment  on  school  census 68. 0 

Annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $9  27 

In  taking  a  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  super- 
intendent says : 

"A  respectable  library,  a  good  collection  of  apparatus,  and  extensive  cabinets  have 
been  formed ;  the  schools  have  l>een  thoroughly  graded ;  a  course  of  study  has  been 
prepared  and  brought  into  use ;  a  high  school  department  lias  been  created  and  encour- 
aged, until  it  is  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  our  population;  three  new  buildiugs 
have  been  erect^ed  and  the  other  thoroughly  repaired,  so  that  the  value  of  the  school 
property  of  the  district  is  hardly  less  than  $80,000,  and  the  community  at  large  have 
become  so  alive  to  their  true  interests  that  they  are  continually  calling  for  improved 
buildings  and  increased  facilities  for  education." 
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Hon.  Oramel  Horsford,  superintendent  of  public  inttructionf  Lannng, 
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MIIVNESOTA. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendeDt  of  instraction,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  for  the 
year  ending  1869,  embraces  the  following : 

Increasf 
for  ycsar 

The  number  of  organized  counties  in  the  State 53  *2 

Number  making  school  reports 51  1 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State 2, 521  let- 

Number  of  districts  reporting 2,377  20i 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting 144 

Number  of  children  in  State  between  live  and  twenty-one.  144, 414  15, 311 

Number  attending  school 102,086  20,3iHJ 

Number  not  attending  any  school 42, 32b 

Decrease  in  number  not  attending  any  school 4, 888 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 1, 155  192 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 2, 620  307 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month $33  91 

Decrease $2  32 

Average  wages  of  female  teaehers  per  month $22  45  $0  1^> 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers  during  thti  year $360, 697  50  $37, 912  31 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 1 ,  929  163 

Value  of  aU  school-houses  in  the  State $1, 339, 690  m  $248, 141  41; 

Cost  of  school-houses  built  in  1869 $242, 039  03 

'  Amount  received  from  school  funds $263, 468  45  $34, 975  S'- 

Amount  apportioned  from  permanent  school  fund $147, 46S  45  $31,774  07 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purxK>^es $823, 571  82  $18, 202  7L 

The  permanent  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  of  the  Statr 
embracing  sections  16  and  ii6,  amounts  to  $2,377,712  15.  The  total  amount  investcti 
is  $762,800.  The  disbursement  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  based  upon  the  number  ot 
scholars  between  live  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was,  for  1839,  $148,533  26. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  districts  which  did  not  report,  it  is  estimated  thu/ 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  live  and  twcnt3--one  years  of 
age  cannot  be  less  than  155,000.  The  non-attendance  has  decreased  eight  per  cent». 
during  the  year,  a  result  which  proves  the  wisdom  of  county  supervision.  Earnest 
men  have  been  at  work,  instructing  the  teachers,  and  commending  to  pupils  and 
parents  the  importance  of  public  education. 

The  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught  throughout 
the  State  has  been  15,  while  the.  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars  has  l>cen 
but  10.  The  teachers'  institute.s,  the  nonnal  schools,  the  Journal  of  Education,  gen- 
eral and  local  suj^ervision^  are  the  agencies  by  which  this  progress  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  institutes  have  been  like  movable  batteries,  aimed  at  the  indifference  of 
communities.    Teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  have  been  av,akened  by  them. 

A  law  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  sui>erintendent  to  organize  and  hold  a 
teachers'  institute  in  as  many  counties  as  the  appropriation  made  therefor  will  allow 
him  to  da  With  the  $2,000  appropriated  for  this  purpo8t^,  he  has  held  the  present 
year  twenty-one  institutes,  of  one  week  each,  at  which  there  was  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  943  teachers — ladies,  706;  gentlemen,  237.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  103  from 
last  year  in  the  attendance  of  teachei"s ;  a  decrease  accounteil  for  partly  by  the  bail 
weather  during  institute  seiison,  rendering  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  trustees  of  district  schools  d(.>cline  to  close  the  sclioolH 
and  allow  the  teachers  to  attend.  This  last-named  fact  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  some 
law  securing  attendance. 

In  some  counties  the  county  superintendent  has  organize<l  and  held  one  or  more 
teachers'  institutes,  continuing  in  session  two,  three,  four,  and  five  days. 

The  State  convention  of  county  superintendents,  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
■State  superintendent  annually  to  call,  was  held  the  present  year  in  Rochester  on  tin* 
24th  and  25th  of  August.  The  exercises  were  highly  interesting,  though  the  attend- 
ance was  quite  too  small ;  only  fourteen  counties  being  represented.  Subjects  having 
an  important  and  practical  bearing  upon  school  matters  were  ably  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions passed,  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislatun^ 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  attended  by  225 
teachers,  representing  each  class  of  the  educational  institutions.  Among  others,  the 
following  questions  were  discussed:  "Is  a  large  school  fund  a  blessing  or  a  curse f* 
*'  How  may  drawing  be  introduced  into  oui*  public  schools  ?"  These  meetings,  iii 
arousing  the  public  interest  in  all  such  questions  by  earnest  and  well-prepared  discns- 
sions,  essays,  and  addresses,  justly  claim  recognition  as  a  popular  agency  in  educational 
progress. 
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FIRST  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  nt  Winona.  Establisbed  by  an  act  of  tbe  legislature  of  tbe  State,  approved 
August  2,  1858.  Organized  and  opened  in  buildings  temnorarily  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, September  3,1  §30.  John  Ogaen,  principal.  Suspended  in  March,  1862.  Re-estab- 
liRhedbyan  act  passed  Febniary  lii,  18l34.  Reorganized  and  reopened  November  1, 
1664.  William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  principal.  His  report  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the 
difficulties  which  this  pioneer  normal  school  ha^  successfully  contended  with  during 
the  last  tivo  years.  Occupying  two  difterent  buildings  which  were  separated  by  an 
entire  sfjuaro  of  ground,  and  subjected  to  all  the  embarrassment  consequent  upon  tlie 
transfer  of  classes  and  teachers  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  states  of  the 
weather,  from  one  building  to  the  other,  both  buildings  being  contracte<l,  ill  ventilated, 
and  gcQerally  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  school,  compelled  couse<iuently  to 
resort  to  chuches  and  public  halls,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  amid  the  extremi- 
ties of  winters  cold  and  summer's  heat  for  the  semi-annual  examination  of  cla&seh  ; 
considering  all  these  hinderauces  and  discouragements  the  progress  shown  by  the  f*ol- 
lowing  figures  of  each  successive  year,  since  the  reorganizatibn  of  the  institution,  is 
very  satisfactory : 


• 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

13 
07 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Hales 

4 

28 

9 
41 

13 
74 

22 
100 

:;8 

Females 

147 

Total 

32 

50 

80 

87  j  122 

1.H5 

Tbe  increase  of  the  present  year  over  the  last,  63,  ia  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  numbiT  of  males,  16,  is  equal  to  nearly  80  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the 
namberof  males,  the  report  remarks,  is  an  interesting  und  important  fact.  The  ch*- 
mand  for  gentlemen  of  ability,  well  traine<l  to  take  charge  of  the  more  imiM^rtnnt 
schools  of  the  State,  is  steady,  and  likely  to  increase.  Another  inducemeut  for  young 
men  to  resort  to  the^e  training  schools  is,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
positionofsuiwrintendent  of  county  andcity  schools,  and  other  nositions  connected  wiili 
onr  educational  system,  which,  like  the  office  of  teacher,  are  daily  increasing  in  dignity, 
and  tbe  compensation  becoming  more  adequate. 

From  a  statement  of  the  occupations  in  life  pursued  by  the  parents  of  students  now 
in  the  institution  it  appears  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  farmei-s,  mechanics,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  in  the  label's  of  the  baud  and  bruin. 
There  art)  no  capitalists,  no  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  embraced  in  this  instruc- 
tive list,  but  it  is  made  up  literally  of  the  "  bone  and  sinew"  of  the  country. 

The  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  de^^igned.  Special 
attention  has  been  bestowe<l  upon  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  it,  and  in  all  respects 
the  building  is  considerwl  to  be  just  what  it  should  be. 

The  course  of  teaching  comprises  departments  of  English  language,  mathematics, 
pliysical  and  natural  sciences,  graphics,  political  economy,  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  This  course  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  accomplished  for  want  of  the  necessary 
teaching  force. 

The  annual  State  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  $5,000.  Tuition  from  model 
riiools  during  the  vear  1869,  $2,622  12.  The  cun-ent  expenses  for  the  year  were  S9,384  1.'^. 
For  building,  $35,922  89. 

SECOND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  , 

« 

Located  at  Mankato  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  Organized  and  opened  for  student*, 
0ctol)cr7,  1868,  in  temporaray  quarters.  George  M.  Gage,  principal.  Appropriation  of 
130,000  for  a  permanent  building  passed  the  legislature,  1809.  Building  was  com- 
menced in  June  1809. 

Theaggregate  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  136,  of  whom  98  were  ladies  and  38 
gentlemen.  In  the  mo<lel  classes  the  attendance  for  the  year  hsus  been  100,  and  during 
the  past  term  it  was  87.    Total  attendance  in  all  departments  for  the  year,  236. 

In  his  rcjKjrt  to  the  board,  the  principal,  with  other  items  of  interest,  states  that  the 
increase  of  attendauce  for  the  current  term,  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year, 
ia  118  per  cent.  About  60  per  cent,  of  those  in  attendance  in  the  normal  department 
this  term  has  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  50  per  cent,  has  taught  in  Minnesota. 
I'pward  of  80  per  cent,  intends  to  complete  the  normal  course.  About  one-third  depend 
"pon  their  own  exertions  to  obtain  that  with  which  to  defray  their  expenses  while  at 
school.    Minnesota  has  not  yet  furnished  a  native-born  pupil.    The  present  term  mora 
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are  in  atteudance  who  were  bom  in  Indiana  than  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Wisconsin  stands  next  to  Indiana ;  then  foUow  iu  order.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Maine.  Other  States  are  represented,  as  well  as 
several  foreign  nations.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  about  nineteen  and  one-half 
years.    Of  the  atteudance,  28  per  cent,  has  been  males ;  72  per  ceut.  females. 

The  number  of  volumes  received  for  the  library,  from  publishers,  individuals,  and 
other  sources  is  3,005. 

The  new  building  was  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  occupancy  iu  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tall  term,  September  1870. 

THIRD  STATE  NOllMAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  St.  Cloud  by  act  of  legislature,  February  1866.  Organized  and  opened 
for  students  September  15,  1869,  occupying  temporary  accommodations.  Professor  Im 
Moore,  principal.    Appropriation  for  permanent  building  ma<le  by  legislature  of  1869. 

The  number  in  attendance  the  first  term  is  52,  of  whom  10  are  males  and  42  are  fe- 
males. In  the  model  classes  the  attendance  has  been  73 ;  making  a  total  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  125. 

*'  The  disparity  iu  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  the  normal  school/'  the  principal  re- 
marks, *'■  corresponds  somewhat  nearly  to  the  wants  of  our  public  schools.  The  schools 
of  the  State  are  coming,  year  by  year,  more  into  the  hands  of  lady  teachers,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  most  fit  they  should  do,  the  superior  aptitude  of  women  for  teaching  being 
universally  acknowledged." 

In  conclusion,  the  board  of  normal  schools  reports  that,  **  in  the  three  schools,  all  of 
which  are  in  their  infancy,  the  total  number  of  counties  in  the  State  represented  is  37^ 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  has  been  817 ;  of  which  number,  'S4^ 
were  in  the  normal  departments. 

uni\t:rsity  of  Minnesota. 

Located  at  St.  Anthony.  William  W.  Folwell,  president.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  1867,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  of  72  pupils.  The 
aggregate  attendance  during  the  school  year  ending  June  25,  1869,  wa«  125.  Duriu;? 
these  two  years  a  cla^s  was  fitted  for  the  first  year  of  a  college  course.  Number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  9.  The  institution  embraces  classical,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
deijartments.  The  agricultural  college  lands  granted  t-o  the  State  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment were,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  18B8,  given  to  the  university.  A  prepara- 
tory or  elementary  department  is  to  be  maintained  a^s  long  as  there  is  room  for  it. 
Instruction  given  wholly  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Many  useml  volumes  have  been  presented  to  the*  library,  and  the  faculty  have  pre- 
pared s^  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  with  the  funds — $2,.'>00 — already  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all,  and,  as  yet,  no  charges  are  made  for  incidentals.  The  institution 
is  open  to  ladies  upon  the  same  terms,  and  with  equal  privileges  as  gentlemen  eiyoy. 

state  institution  for  the  deaf,  ditmb,  and  blind. 

Located  at  Faiibault.  Professor  J.  L.  Noyes,  principal.  He  has  not  been  content  to  fol- 
low in  the  beaten  track,  or  simply  teach  after  the  long-established  methods  of  instruct- 
ing this  class  of  persons,  but  has  labored,  and  successfully,  in  new  paths.  His  views 
upon  the  subject  of  articulation,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a  former  report,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  of  this  class  of  pupils  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.    Statistical  information  for  the  school  during  the  year  not  given. 

state  reform  school. 

Located  at  St.  Paul,  and  ia  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Mr.  Riheldaffer.  It  lias  iu 
it  about  50  boys,  at  an  average  age  of  about  fourteen  years.  They  have  been  sent  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  have  been  a4judged  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the 
law,  or  found  in  need  of  discipline  they  would  not  receive  at  home. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Effort^}  were  made  by  the  superintendent  to  obtain  full  statistical  reports  from  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  State,  but  they  were  not  successful.  The  name,  location, 
and  aggregate  attendance  of  some  of  the  more  permanently  established  schools  are 
given,  as  Allows: 

Northfield  College,  Northfield,  aggregate  attendance 80 

Groveland  Seminary,  Waaioja,  aggregate  attendance 107 

8t.  Paul  Female  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  aggregate  attendance <<0 
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St.  Croix  Academy,  Afton,  aggregate  attendance 157 

St,  Mary^s  Hall,  Faribault,  ^gregate  attendance 50 

Shattack  Grammar  School,  Faribault,  aggregate  attendance 60 

Total 514 

The  following  are  select  mixed  schools : 

Caledonia  College  Institute,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 34 

Caledonia  High  School,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 44 

Select  school,  Albert  Lea,  aggregate  attendance 43 

Select  school^  Shell  Bock,  aggregate  attendance *28 

Total 149 

The  following  are  primary  denominational  schools : 

Catholic  school,  Mankato,  aggregate  attendance 150 

Lutheran  school,  Moridan,  aggregate  attendance 35 

Lutheran  school,  Conrtland,  aggregate  attendance 92 

Lutheran  school,  St.  Peter,  aggregate  attendance 102 

Parish  school,  Episcopal,  Bed  Wing,  aggregate  attendance 58 

Parish  school,  Episcopal,  Le  Sueur,  aggregate  attendance 50 

Total 487 


ST.  PAUL. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  this  city,  Hon.  John  Mattocks,  who  is  also  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  reports  to  that  Dody  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1870,  the 
following,  among  other  items  of  interest : 

'Hie  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.  5, 078 

Kumher  enrolled  in  public  schools 2, 689 

Average  attendance  per  month 1, 544 

Number  of  months  school  was  taught 10 

Number  of  teachers — females,  27 ;  males,  7 34 

Aggregate  cost  of  schools  for  the  year |43, 935  36 

The  superintendent  has  reason  to  believe  that,  through  the  public  schools  and  the 
private  schools,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  educa- 
tioQ.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  assistants,  truancy  is  scarcely 
bwwn  in  the  city.  In  no  part  of  it — neither  in  the  town,  nor  the  streets,  nor  the  sub- 
urbs, nor  at  the  depots — will  children  be  found  duriug  school  hours.  He  has  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  police  on  the  assumption  that  a  vacant  child  is  as  much  under 
tiieir  supervision  as  a  vagrant  man.  The  average  cost  ol  instruction  upon  the  number 
enrolled  has  been  $10  55.    Upon  the  average  attendance  it  has  been  S16  70. 

The  schools  arc  ^aded,  from  the  alphabetical  to  the  high,  in  six  different  grades,  as 
follows :  Alphabetical,  lower  primary,  upper  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  alphabetical  schools  is,  the  alphabet;  reading  from  the 
blackboard  and  the  primer,  with  exercises  in  spelling,  both  by  lett<^r  and  souncls ;  count- 
^^from  1  to  100,  forward  and  backward;  drawing;  use  of" the  slate;  writing  Arabic 
and  Rom^i  numerals  to  LX;  primer  completed  and  reviewed.  There  are  four  of  these 
alphabetical  schools,  five  lower  primary,  six  upper  primary,  four  intermediate,  four 
grammar  schools,  and  there  is  one  high  school. 

The  government  of  the  schools  is  lodged  with  the  secretary  (who  is  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent) and  the  committoe  on  schools. 
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Table  of  alaiistical  ddaiU  of 
Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  supenniend 

COUNTY  SUPER 


Gonnty. 


Anoka 

Benton 

Blae  Earth... 

Brown 

Carver 

Chisago 

Chippewa 

Dakota 

Bodge  

Douglaa 

Faribanlt 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhne 

Hennepin 

Hoaston 

Isanti 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Lake 

Le  Snear 

Manomin 

Martin 

McLeod 

Meeker 

Mille  Lac 

Monongalia . . 

MorrisoB 

Mower 

Nicollet 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

St.  Loais 

Scott  

Sherbame  — 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Wabasha 

Waseca 

Washington  . . 
Watonwan — 

Winona 

Wright 

Total 


Name. 


Rev.  Moses  Groodrich 

Rev.  Sherman  Hall 

Henry  S.  Goff. 

John  velikai\je 

H.  J.  Peck 

Robert  Currier 

Joseph  D.  Baker 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ray 

S.  P.  Jones 

John  S.  Mower 

R.  W.  Richards 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehle 

Henry  Thurston 

Prof.  H.  B.  Wilson 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Sheldon 

W.  H.  Harries 

Rev.  Richard  Walker . . . 

Dr.  C.  P.  Merrill 

Samuel  MiUett 

Burroughs  Abbott 


M.  R.  Everitt. 


Dr.  O.  P.  Chubb  . . . 

Liberty  Hall 

John  dlackwell 

Joseph  Whitcombe 

J.  H.  Gates 

Robert  A.  Beggs. . . 

F.  A.  Pike 

Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr   . . 

Sanford  NUes 

WUliam  M.  Corliss. 


Post  office. 


Anoka 

Sank  Rapids  — 

Mankato 

Cottonwood 

Watertown 

Chisago  Cit.y  — 
Chippewa  CJity . . 

Hastings 

Kasson 

Alexandria 

Minnesota  Lake. 

Pieston 

SheU  Rock  City.. 

Redwing 

Excelsior 

Caledonia 

Spencer  Brook... 

Jackson 

Brunswick 

Harrison 


Cleveland 


Fairmont... 
Glencoe  — 
Litchfield  . . 
Princeton  .  . 
Harrison  . . . 
LitMe  Falls. 

Austin 

St.  Peter  . . . 
Rochester . . 
Clitherall .  . 


A.  W.  Lathrop 

Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson,  D.  D. 

E.  A.  Chandler 

William  Emerick 

A.  O.  Whipple ....." 

Albert  N.  Seep 

L.  R.  Hawkins 

John  O.  Haven 

Edmund  Neff 

Henry  Krebs 

Hon.  F.  J.  Stevens 

T.  A.  Thompson 

Rev.  S.  T.  CatUn 

Rev.  A.D.Roe 

Greorge  W.  Yates 
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Khools  in  Minnesota  for  the  year  1869. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

« 

The  constitutiou  of  Mississippi,  adopted  in  1868,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  foundation  for  a  republican  government, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  "a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,''  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  '^  establish  schools  of  higher  grade/' 

The  constitution  also  requires  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor,  having  the  qualification  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  holding  his  oflSce  for  four  years ;  also,  that  *'  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  at^K)mey  general,  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  education ; "  also,  that  there  shall  be  a  school  superintend- 
out  for  each  county ;  that  in  each  school  district  one  or  more  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained for  four  months  at  least  in  each  year ;  the  penalty  for  neglect  being  a  forfeitures 
of  all  funds  or  income. 

A  common  school  fund  is  also  to  be  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  lands  known  as  "  swamp  lands," 
with  certain  specified  exceptions ;  and  also,  "  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
the  State  by  escheat,  or  purchase,  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,"  as  well  as  the  proce<?d8  from 
licenses,  fines,  and  some  other  sources  named.  To  aid  this  fund  a  i)oll-tax,  not  exceed- 
ing $2  a  head,  is  to  be  levied. 

An  agricultural  college  is  also  to  be  provided^or  from  the  lands — ^210,000  acres — do- 
nated by  Congress  for  said  purpose  July  2,  1865. 

No  religious  sect  is  ever  to  control  any  part  of  the  school  or  university  funds  of  the 
State.    All  school  funds  are  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  children  of  school  og^. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  requirements,  the  legislature,  at  its  session  in 
June  1870,  passed  an  act  ^^  To  regulate  the  supervision,  organization,  and  maintenance  of 
a  uniform  system  of  public  education. " 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Each  county  constitutes  one  school  district ;  but  any  incorporated  city  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  constitutes  a  separate  district. 

The  board  of  education  have  a  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  property  coming 
into  possession  of  the  State  for  scnool  purposes,  the  income  of  which  they  are  to  pay 
to  the  school  authorities  of  the  cities  or  districts  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  They 
are  to  make  a  report  annually,  upon  all  matters  intrusted  to  their  charge,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  education,  to  be  by  him  incorporated  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
legislature. 

They  have  power  to  remove  county  superintendents  for  good  cause,  and  may  fill  va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  oflBce  of  county  superintendents,  reporting  their  action  to  the 
senate  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Each  member  of  the  boanl  is  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  |20,000,  conditioned  as  the  bonds  of  other  State  officers. 

STATE  SUPERINTEXDENT. 

This  officer  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools,  is  to  visit  each  county  an- 
nually, as  well  as  provide  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  is  to  report  to  the  Wislature  annually  on  all  matters  relating  to  liis  office 
and  the  educational  interests  or  the  State.  He  shall  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  have  a 
salary  of  $1,100.  The  superintendent  receives  5  cents  per  mile  for  distance  actually 
traveled  in  his  official  duties,  and  all  necessary  contingent  expenses.  He  is  prohib- 
ited fi'om  acting  as  the  agent  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  penalty  of  removal  and  forfeiture  of  all  moneys  due  him  from  the  State. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Are  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  visiting  them 
once  in  each  term,  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  to  teachers,  and  perform  other  du- 
ties, as  required  by  the  State  superintendent  or  board  of  education.  They  receive  a 
siJary  of  $5  a  day.  They  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  and,  like  him,  are  prohib- 
ited from  using  any  influence  in  favor  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  upon  sim- 
ilar penalties. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

The  board  of  county  supervisors  and  the  city  council  of  any  incorporated  city  of 
more  than  5,000  inhabitants  appoint  six  school  directors  in  each  district,  for  three 
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years,  -who  receive  |3  a  day  for  actaal  service.    They  are  made  a  corporate  body,  with 

power  to  sue  and  be  sued.    They  are  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out 

the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  have  the  care  of  providing  school-hourie^,  creating 

sub-districts,  hire  teacherj,  and  perform  any  other  duty  necessary  to  put  the  schools  in 

operation.    They  are  to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  ;  but  no  member  shall 

act  as  an  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller.    They  have  the  management 

of  the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  may  purchase  or  rent  land  for  school-house 

sites,  or  sell  the  same.    The  county  treasurer  is  to  keep  a  separate  account  with  each 

sub-school  district  and  with  each  class  of  school  funds. 

The  other  features  of  the  system,  in  detail,  with  regard  to  teachers,  institutes,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  are  substantially  those  recently  ailopted  by 
other  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  requisite  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

From  the  latest  reports,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  some  delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  under  this  law,  and  as  the  matter  is  now  in  a  state  of  prosecution, 
no  results  can  at  present  be  given. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI.     JOHN  N.  WADDEL,  chancellor. 

"The  university  is  «istablished  upon  a  grant  of  land,  consisting  of  thirty-six  sections, 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  iSVJ  ;  and  the 
language  of  the  act  is,  that  the  title  of  this  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  legislature  of 
saia  State,  in  trust,  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  therein." 

The  original  act  of  charter,  passed  February  24,  1844,  contained  the  following  words : 
"The  said  board  of  trustees  [of  the  university]  shall  have  full  power  and  entire  con- 
trol over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  *  university  of  Mississippi,'  or  the  *  seminary  fuml,' 
to  he  by  them  applied  toward  the  consummation  of  the  plan  of  the  university  of  Mis- 
sisBippi,"  &c. 

At  the  next  following  session  of  the  legislature,  however,  an  act  was  passed  supple- 
mentary to  the  charter,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  "  so  much  of  the  third 
section  of  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  incorporate  the  university  of  Mississippi.'  ap- 
proved February  24,  1844,  as  ^ives  the  trustees  of  the  uuivei'sity  full  power  and  entire 
control  over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  university  of  Mississippi,  or  the  seminary  fund, 
is  hereby  repealed." 

The  legislature  thus  resumed  to  itself  the  power  over  the  fund,  which  in  the  original 
charter  it  had  delected  to  the  board ;  and  it  is  to  the  legislature  that  the  university 
is  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  resort  for  further  supplies,  as  the  necessity  of  widen- 
ing its  field  of  usefulness  and  improving  it^  means  of  imparting  knowledge  rendei*s 
them  desirable. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  consists  of  the  governor,  ex-offlcio 
president,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  eleven  other  members.  A  review  of  the 
attendance  since  the  re-opening  of  the  exercises  of  the  university  presents  the  follow- 
ing statistics : 

Number  in  attendance  since  1865 — 

Session  of  1865-'66 19.3 

'*         1866-^67 246 

"         1867-'68 231 

"        1868-^69 214 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  five  thousand. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


•A^t  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  has  been  recently  passed, 

JJPJj^priating  $4,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees — 

^  for  teachers'  salaries,  $1,000  for  aid  to  pupils,  and  $500  for  furniture  and  apparatus. 


I 


SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  education  is  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  Jackson.    County 
snperintendents  have  recently  been  appointed,  but  no  list  of  them  has  reached  this  Bu- 
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MISSOURI. 

Numher  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years 584, 026 

f  public  schools :  males,  133,243;  females,  116,484 249,727 

i^Private  schools:  males,  8,855;  females,  8,847 17,702 

The  number  of  teachers  is :  males,  4,615 ;  females,  2,531 7, 146 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month $38  60 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month $29  81 
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The  number  of  pablic  schools  in  the  State  is :  primary,  5,244 ;  high,  63.  587 

Number  of  private  schools 707 

Average  number  of  mouths  taught 4. 6 

Value  ofschool-housesiu  the  State.... |3, 087,582  30 

Value  of  furniture  and  apparatus ^oS,  071  77 

Expended  for  teachers'  wages $8G4, 672  159 

Expended  for  building  school-houses $390, 450  21 

Expended  for  repairing  school-houses $34, 682  50 

Expended  for  renting  rooms $13, 741  96 

Total  amouut  of  township  fund $2, 184, 171  00 

Total  amount  of  county  iiind $801, 896  00 

Number  of  school  libraries  in  the  State 12 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held 95 

Number  of  members  of  institutes 2, 377 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

This  Slate  has  a  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  colored  children  than  any  former 
slave  State.  The  statistics  from  forty  counties,  given  as  representative  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State  in  that  respect,  show  the  number  of  children  of  color  to  bo  13,160 ;  the 
number  of  school-houses  for  them,  80 ;  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  102 ; 
teachers,  101 ;  pupils,  3,664. 

Opposition  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Their 
rapid  improvement  and  good  conduct  help  to  disarm  prejudice.  A  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers  is  an  urgent  necessity.  There  is  a  school — Lincoln  In- 
stitute— now  in  the  fourth  year  of  successful  operation  in  Jefferson  City,  ix)ssessing  an 
endowment  fund  of  $7,000,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  limited  means,  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  right  direction.  It  owns  no  building  and  is  able  to  maintain  but  out 
teacher. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  declares  that  "A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence beiug  essential  to  the  presei'\'ation  of  tlie  rights  ami  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintaiu  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  iu- 
struction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  live  and  twenty-one  years." 

The  growth  of  public  education  by  the  State  has  been  slow,  and  by  forced  methods, 
at  times  in  advance  of  popular  favor ;  and  yet  far  behind  the  enlichtenetl  ])osition  of 
other  States.  The  laws  upon  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  few  states- 
men, who  appeared  at  intervals  in  our  history,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  a  well-known 
social  protest,  pushed  forward  with  great  energy  the  development  of  this  public  econ- 
omy by  the  way  of  a  public  intelligeuce.  The  hrst  general  act  upon  the  subject  was 
passed  in  1824.  It  was  crude  and  ineffective,  but  was  improved  in  1835.  Anoi  her  was 
passed  in  1839,  which  was  revised  in  1853,  when  superiutondenco  of  school  affairs  was 
provided  for.  Another  complete  revision  was  had  in  1865,  and  this  again  amended  in 
1868,  giving  an  average  trijvl  of  about  eleven  years  to  each  law. 

From  a  large  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  from  a  lar^e  correspondence,  I 
am  assured  that  no  State  in  the  West  is  more  fortunate  than  ours  m  the  character  and 
quality  of  it«  public  school  teachers.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowle<lged  that  the  great  body 
are  migratory,  and  do  not,  ami  cannot,  exhibit  the  professional  devotion  requisite  to 
the  success  of  those  who  are  set  apart  by  special  training  and  led  by  a  conscious  adap- 
tation for  the  work,  rather  than  forced  to  it  by  the  spur  of  necessity. 

In  the  sub-districts  there  are  about  seven  thousand  directors,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  who  are  perlbrming  responsible  work  without  compen- 
sation. Their  office  is  one  purely  honorary ;  and  yet  it  demands  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  that  represent  a  large  money  value.  No 
duties  more  imiiortant,  more  delicate,  more  difficult,  are  undertaken  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

County  superintendents  perform  their  multifarious  duties  at  an  expense  of  time, 
travel,  labor,  correspondence,  visitation  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhiMxl,  and  con- 
ference with  school  officers,  with  no  corresponding  income  from  that  expenditure.  But 
two  items  are  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  occupy  the  sixty  days  for  which  alone  they 
are  allowed  compensation  by  law,  viz,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  county 
statiscal  reports,  and  organizing  and  establishing  county  institutes.  Yet  in  addition  to 
these  many  other  duties  devolve  upon  them  which  should  occupy  the  whole  year,  if 
properly  fulfilled.  Consequently  more  resignations  of  county  superint^endents  occur 
than  of  any  other  officers  m  the  State.     "  Wo  cannot  afford  it,"  is  the  invariable  excuse. 

The  Missouri  system  of  teachers'  institutes  was  begun  in  1866.  At  present  about  one 
hondred  counties  have  organizations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  assimilating  the  char- 
acter of  a  well-conducted  institute.  Some  of  them  rank  in  number,  tone,  influence, 
and  general  character  with  those  of  many  years'  standing  in  older  States.  This  rapid 
organization  has  been  effected  without  any  support  from  the  legislature,  and  in  many 
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When  the  fund  thus  originating,  Invested  in  the  State  Bank,  had  reached  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  the  university  was  located  at  Columhia,  Boone  County,  the  citizens  of  that 
couiity  having  subscribed  the  sum  of  $117,500  to  the  institution  as  an  inducement. 
One  mail  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  paid  |3,000  to  the  purpose,  and  certain 
others  subscribed  to  this  sum  and  afterwards  paid  more  than  they  were  actually  worth 
at  the  time  of  the  subscription.    The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  Juiy  1840. 
The  institution  existed  twenty-five  years,  and  though  with  very  insufficient  funds, 
still  making  substantial  progress,  without  ever  having  received  the  least  aid  from  the 
State.    Evcu  a  deficit,  which  occurred  through  Stat-e  management,  was  not  made  good, 
far  less  was  the  loss  resulting  from  the  premature  sale  of  the  ample  and  beneficent  grant 
returned  to  the  institution  by  the  State.    The  provision  for  the  State  institution  con- 
tained in  the  new  constitution,  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution,  began 
a  new  era  for  the  university.    The  provision  made  for  it  is  in  these  words:  "The  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  Stat«  university,  in  which  there  shall  be 
departments  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  natural  science,  as  soon  as  the  pubHc 
school  fund  will  permit."    An  act  was  xtassed  giving  $10,000  for  rebuilding  the  presi- 
dent's house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  war,  and  also  making  an 
annual  grant  of  If  per  cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  aft-er  deducting  therefrom  25  per  cent, 
already  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.    The  general  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution IS  to  retaiu  the  usual  college  course  for  those  who  desire  that ;  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  the  scientific  course ;  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics,  embracing  a  school  of  engineering,  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  a  normal  coflege,  a  law  college,  and  a  prepara- 
tory department.    Tne  president  is  Daniel  Reid,  LL.  D.    The  number  of  students,  217  ; 
graduates  for  the  year  1867>'68, 13 ;  value  of  pi>operty ,  estimated  at  |250,000  to  $350,000. 

UNCOLX  INSTITUTE 

owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  colored  soldiers  enlisted  from  Missouri.  *  lu  the 
spring  of  18^3  a  subscription  of  $4,0Q0  was  made  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  colore<l  infantry,  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Missouri  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  Aft-erward,  another 
colored  Missouri  regiment  added  to  it  the  sum  of  $1,325;  and  $2,000  were  subsequently 
received  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Other  funds,  including  $1,000  from  the  officers 
of  the  Sixty-second  regiment,  have  support^l  it  three  years  and  a  half.  Tuition  is  free. 
A  valuable  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  has  been  obtained.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  annual  sum  of  $5,000  be  added  to  these  funds,  and  a  State  institution  therewith 
founded  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers. 

THE  MISSOURI  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

located  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was  established  in  1851.  The  superintendent  is  H. 
Renssel'ier  Foster ;  number  of  students  in  attendance,  72 ;  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  $75,000 ;  of  apparatus,  $1,200.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eli  William  Whelan, 
the  legislature,  in  1851,  appropriated  $15,000  to  the  institution,  providetl  that  the  sum  of 
$10,000  should  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  or  by  the  city  or  county  of  St.  Louis,  which 
amount  was  soon  pledged.  In  1856,  it  was  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  upon  a  lot 
22  by  300  feet.  It  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $i5,000 
from  the  State,  and  $2,000  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis ;  but  as  the  operations  of  the 
institution  became  more  extensive,  the  Stat«  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  its 
support,  on  condition  that  all  the  property  "  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  State  and 
subject  to  its  disposal,'^  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  institution  is  managed  bv 
seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  course  ot 
instruction  embraces  three  departments — literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  250  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Of  those  whc 
have  gone  out  one  is  a  physician,  fifteen  are  teachers  of  music,  one  literature,  fift-een 
regained  their  sight,  twenty-six  removed  from  the  State  without  completing  theii 
course,  eighty-four  are  pursuing  the  different  trades  which  they  acquired  here,  viz., 
broom,  brush,  and  mat  making,  chair  seating  and  willow  work. 

Besides  the  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  already  referred  to,  there  are  lu  the  Stat<i 
eleven  other  institutions  of  learning  which  are  not  fostered  by  the  State  government 
Blanks  sent  to  them  by  the  superintendent  have  elicited  the  following  particulars; 
The  WiUiam  Jewell  College,  located  at  Liberty,  Clay  County,  established  in  1840: 
Thomas  Rambant,  LL.D.,  president.  The  number  of  teachers  is  6 ;  of  pupils,  110; 
value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $50,000 ;  apparatus,  $3,000.    The  endowment  is  $145,000! 

The  Grand  River  College^  located  at  Eklinbug,  Grundy  County,  in  1858,  John  E.  Vertroes, 
A.  M.,  president.    The  number  of  pupils  is  110 ;  teachers,  3 ;  value  of  property,  $6,000 

The  Plattsburg  College^  located  at  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  in  18(?7,  James  H. 
Thomas,  president,  has  137  pupils  and  4  teachers.    Property  worth  $10,000. 

McGee  College,  located  at  College  Mound,  Macon  County,  founded  in  1853,  J.  B. 
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Mitchell,  president,  has  233  pupiLs  and  10  ten  teaehers;  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  $30,000. 

Chruitian  University^  located  at  Canton,  Lewis  County,  in  1858,  B.  H.  Smith,  president, 
has  an  attendance  of  210  pupils,  with  9  teachers ;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
1100,000;  apparatus,  $500. 

Washington  Universitif^  located  at  St.  Louis,  in  1857,  William  Charvenct,  president ; 
namber  of  students,  589 ;  teachers,  41 ;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $250,000 ; 
appai-atus,  $6,000. 

St.  Louis  Uuirersitifj  located  at  St.  Louis,  in  1829,  Rev.  F.  H.  Stunt ebeck,  president; 
number  of  student^),  278 ;  teachers,  19. 

Mount  Pleasant  College,  locat^ul  at  Huntsvillc,  Randolph  County,  in  1856;  president, 
J.  W.  Fevrill ;  number  of  pupils,  100 ;  teachers,  4 ;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
1250,000 ;  api)aratus,  83,000. 

Wi-Htcrn  Educational  Institution,  located  at  WaiTcnton,  Warren  County,  in  1864,  Rev. 
H.  Koch,  president ;  pupils  in  attendance,  200 ;  teachers,  7 ;  value  of  site  and  buildings, 
^IbM)',  apparatus,  ^250. 

St.  Pauls  CoUegej  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  Rev.  William  B.  Corbyn,  president; 
established  in  1850,  and  has  two  teachers. 

Bethel  College,  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  was  established  in  1854.  The  Rev.  R.  M. 
Rhoade  is  president.    Number  of  teachers,  1. 

THE  NORTH  MISSOURI  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

was  founded  in  1867,  incorporated  1868,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  as  one  of  a 
systt'Di  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Located  at  KirksvilJo,  Adair  County,  J.  Baldwin, 
president.  The  number  of  students  tlie  lirst  year  was  284;  the  second,  423.  Over  200 
teachers,  partially  trained,  have  been  sent  out.  The  course  for  common  school  teachers 
U  two  years ;  for  teachers  in  academies,  high,  or  graded  schools,  four  years'  training  is 
required.  The  institution  is  now  self-sustaining.  With  or  without  State  aid,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  permanent  institution. 

MISSOURI  ASYLUM   FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

located  at  Fulton,  Callaway  County,  William  D.  Ken*,  superintendent,  was  established 
ill  1851.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  111 — males,  48;  females,  G3.  The  value  of 
buildiugs  and  gi'ounds  is  estimated  at  5^75,000;  apparatus,  $150.  This  institution  was 
located  by  the  State,  and  provision  made  for  a  site,  &c.,  in  1847.  Pupils  are  julmitted 
lietwceo  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirty  years,  and  are  tillowed  a  course  of  ten  years' 
iiwtnictiou.  The  report  of  the  priuci|ial  suggests  that  "  that  feature  of  the  law  which 
rwi'iir^*  certificates  of  poverty  Irom  such  pupils  as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  oper- 
ates as  a  great  hinderanco  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school; "  also  that  '^the  law  liniit- 
iDg  the  number  of  teachers  to  five  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  l>oard  of 
commissiouers  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  assistance  as  is  necessary. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  present  system  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  origiuat<ed  in  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13,  1812,  by  which  "all  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots,  or  common  field 
lots,  not  rightfully  owned  or  claimed  by  individuals,  or  held  as  commons,^'  &c.,  were 
reserved  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  total  value  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  is  now 
Miniated  at  over  ^,000,000.  In  1817  a  board  of  school  trustees  was  established  by  the 
teiTitorial  legislatore.  In  1838  the  first  public  school  was  established.  In  1850  a 
^periutendent  was  fii'st  appointed ;  a  high  school  class  in  1853 ;  a  normal  school  opened 
^  1358.  In  ld59-'60,  the  first  evening  school  was  opened,  and  in  1864  German  classes, 
^^  instruction  in  the  German  and  English  languages. 

The  re]K>rts  for  1868,  of  the  president  board  of  school  directors,  Hon.  FeUx  Coste, 
And  of  the  sui>erintendent,  Hon.  W^illiam  T.  Hams,  give  the  following  statistical  and 
other  information : 

Krtimated  population  of  the  city,  1867 220,000 

"ftmber  between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  (drawing  State  money) 70, 222 

Number  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 46, 100 

JjDmber  of  school-houses :  owned  by  board,  27 ;  rented,  11 38 

^omber  of  school-rooms 271 

Total  value  of  property  used  for  scliool  purposes - P^f  236  14 

^mnber  of  schools :  normal,  1 ;  hi^h,  1 ;  district,  30 ;  colored,  5 ;  evening,  12. .  49 

^Qtnber  of  teachers  in  day  schools :  males,  27 ;  females,  145 272 

Noaiber  in  evening  schools,  43 ;  normal,  4 ;  high,  10 ;  colored,  10 67 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  all  schools 315 

NiuDber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools 18, 460 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools 2,134 

Nomber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  uoimal  schools,  girls 104 
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In  high  schools :  boys,  160 ;  girls,  193 353 

In  district  schools:  boys,  8,641;  girls,  8,438 17,079 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  445 :  girls,  479 ...  1 ^^4 

Total  number  enrolled  day  and  evening 20, 51M 

Number  of  foreign-bom  pupils 1,  *'^^ 

Number  born  in  St.  Louis 11, 41*' 

Whole  number  of  school  days 'iW. 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  200  days ^  ^^ 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  over  180  days 5.  ^{7^ 

N;iniber  not  alisenl.  during  their  enrollment 1, 4a1 

1  Vr  cent,  of  attendance i^ 

The  superintendent  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the  school  system  of  the  city,  fr^u 
which  the  following  items  are  taken : 

The  scJiools  are  governed  by  a  board  of  president  and  directors,  consisting  of  24  mem 
bers,  two  elected  trom  each  ward  by  the  legal  voters  thereof,  for  a  term  of  three  years 
classLded  in  such  a  manner  that  one-third  go  out  of  office  each  year.  They  liave  abso 
lute  power  to  hold  and  control  all  the  real  estate  and  property  owned  and  used  for  public 
school  purposes ;  to  build  school-houses,  establish  schools,  and  manage  the  same ;  tr 
create  a  revenue  for  their  support,  by  levying  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  pei 
cent,  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  city.  These  directors  appoint  their  officers,  including 
president,  secretary,  superintendent,  attorney,  and  bailifi,  annually. 

School  revenues  are  derived  from  four  sources :  1,  from  city  mill  tax,  which  may  b« 
as  high  as  five  mills  on  a  dollar  of  taxable  proi>erty,  though  the  highest  hitherto  assessei 
is  four  mills;  2,  from  rents  of  real  estate  donated  by  the  general  government  for  th« 
schools;  3,  from  State  and  county  school  funds ;  4,  irregular  revenues  derived  from  saL 
of  real  estate,  tuition  fee^,  or  loans  ma<le  by  the  board.  The  first  source  yields  now 
at  four  mills,  over  $410,000;  the  second,  about  $50,000;  the  third,  $40,000;  total  fron 
regular  sources,  $500,000. 

A  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  four  years  toward  regularity 
and  punctuality  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  Tardiness  has  steadily  dccrejised 
during  the  ])a8t  five  years,  so  that  from  26.5  per  cent,  it  has  now  diminished  to  11. 16 
per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  atteuding  school,  8,778  were  under  ten  yenre 
of  age  ;  9,142  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  and  640  over  sixteen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  40  per  cent.  <)f  the  entire  population  of  the  city  are  Germans,  and 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  of  German  parentage. 
The  experience  of  the  paat  year  has  demonstrated  the  uecesssity  of  more  school  accom- 
modations. The  present  crowded  condition  of  many  schools  shows  that  by  next  ycai 
many  applicants  must  be  rejected  for  want  of  room.  During  the  year  several  new 
school-houses  have  been  in  progress,  which  ^ill  be  ready  sometime  in  the  first  half  ol 
the  next  scholastic  year.  It  has  been  decided  by  the'boaixl  to  change  the  four  <>1«1 
buildings,  and  adapt  them  to  the  graded  plan,  which  change  will  create  accommo- 
dations for  386  more  pupils,  and  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  saving  of  $i),734  for  e4icl: 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  l)e  economy  tor  the  tax-pay^ers  to  build  the  new 
style  of  school-houses,  even  were  they  to  be  burnt  down  once  in  ten  years,  m  prefer 
ence  to  using  the  old  style,  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  large  study  and  small  recitatioi 
rooms. 

THE  irVTOONG  SCHOOLS, 

twelve  in  number,  were  kept  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  $6  40  pei 
pupil;  the  average  number  belonging  being  1,191.  Of  the  total  number  enrolled,  viz. 
2,134,  1,936  were  boys,  and  198  were  girls.  The  total  expenses  were  $7,621  66;  o 
which  some  $6,279  50  were  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  At  the  close  of  the  tern 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  230  pupils  for  "  punctual  attendance,  dilligence  in  study 
and  correct  deportment.^' 

INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN 

has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  since  the  year  1864,  whenever  the  requisite  num 
ber  of  pupils  of  German  descent,  viz.,  100,  should  be  in  attendance.  During  the  yeai 
1867~'68  this  course  was  pursued  in  14  schools,  2,476  pupils  having  received  instructioi 
in  German.  The  number  of  teachers  in  this  branch  was  17.  The  main  motive  foi 
introducing  this  study  into  the  public  schools  is  to  render  them  equally  available  t< 
the  German  aA  to  the  native  American.  American  children  are  allowed  to  study  Ger 
man  after  they  have  advanced  sufficiently  in  their  English  studies  to  warrant  thai 
they  have  the  requisite  maturity  of  mind.  From  year  to  year  the  system  improves  ii 
regularity  of  classification  and  gradation,  its  interference  w  ith  the  English  approaches 
its  minimum,  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  increases. 

The  five  schools  for  colored  children  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  aU  that  class 
but  when  they  shall  have  been  removed,  as  is  contemplated,  to  larger  and  bettei 
adapted  buildmgs,  they  wUl  supply  sufficient  accommodation  for  them  all.    Punctn- 
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ality  and  regnlarity  of  attendanco  in  these  schools  have  been  secured-  to  a  greater 
degree  than  previoosly,  while  in  other  respects  their  progn^ss  is  good. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

since  its  commencement,  in  October,  1857,  has  graduated  189  pupils,  of  whom  130  are 
at  present  teaching  in  the  public  scliools  of  the  city.  The  report  of  the  principal, 
Anna  C.  Brackett,  states  that  it  is  intended  Iiercafter  to  graduate  two  classes  per 
annum,  in  order  to  supply,  if  possible,  the-  demand  of  the  schools.  The  two  classes 
which  graduated  the  present  year  numbered,  one  8,  the  other  24.  Graduates  of  the 
high  school  and  teachers  of  some  experience  arc  admitted,  after  jiassing  the  requisite 
examination,  to  advanced  standing,  oo  as  to  graduate  in  six  months.  The  number  of 
pnpils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  year  is  104  ;  average  number  belonging, 
69.  The  report  of  the  principal  considers,  at  length,  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
plan  of  object  teaching;  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  though  advantag(»oas  in  the 
edacation  of  pupils  in  primary  schools,  its  application  to  the  education  of  older  pupils 
is  not  desirable.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the  fundamental,  and  higher  English 
branches,  with  the  Latin  language,  and  calistheuic  exercises. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

from  the  report  of  its  principal,  H.  H.  Morgan,  esq.,  for  the  year  1867-'68,  has  had  an 
attendance  during  (he  year  of  95.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.    The  number  of 

?npil8  in  attendance  this  year  is  one-sixth  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year, 
lie  graduating  class  numbered  37,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Pnpils, 
upon  admission  are  required  to  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  pass  a  H.ati8fac- 
tory  examination  in  History  of  the  United  States,  grammar,  geograi)hy,  and  spelling. 
Atpre^nt  the  school  is  more  than  full  with  360  pnpils,  an  average  of  40  toi^acli  teacher, 
bnt  the  proposed  addition  of  new  rooms,  during  the  coming  year,  will  increase  tlie 
accommodations  so  as  to  admit  from  90  to  120  more  pupils.  The.  course  of  study  is 
intended  to  occupy  four  years.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil, 
the  general  and  the  classical — differing  only  in  the  substitution  of  tlw.  ancient  lan- 
gnages  for  the  fuller  mathematical  course,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBUARY 

contains  a  collection  of  11,.'>92  carefully  selected  volumes,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $2*2,156  50.  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  library  is  that  it  is 
resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  youths  who  have  left  school.  A  record  kept  for  the 
month  of  January,  1868,  showed  that  1,137  books  were  taken  from  it  by  former  pupils. 
The  number  of  volumes  received  by  district  school  pupils  was  1,654 ;  high  school 
pnpils,  787. 

THE  PRESS  A  TEACHER. 

Heport  of  T.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Missouri,  1870,  says : 
"In  an  important  sense  the  press  is  the  school  teacher  of  the  people,  and  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  adult  intellect  of  the  nation  that  the  text-book  does  to  the  juve- 
nile. It  utters  a  varied  eloquence.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  just,  and  opposes  falsehood,  vice,  and  injustice.  It  is  the  parent  of  American 
"terature  in  its  genuine  national  aspect,  and  IVom  its  virile  loins  have  sprung  the  pro- 
ductive germs  which  grow  and  ripen  into  the  enduring  forms  of  books.  As  it  speaks 
to  thoosands  where  the  pulpit  and  the  book  speak  to  hundreds,  it  is  the  fittest,  as  well 
^  the  strongest,  defense  of  free  education  against  all  opposition.  Like  the  miraculous 
canopy  of  Parebanon,  in  the  tales  of  enchantment,  it  can  l>e  extended  over  the  conti- 
nent, or,  if  necessary,  it  can  gather  itself  up  to  shelter  the  tiniest  school-house  in  the 
State.  Although  inviting  free  and  unrestricted  discussion  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
•^pon  this  subject,  we  believe  the  press  to  be  so  wedded  to  the  free  school  that,  if  seri- 
ously threatened,  it  would  turn  upon  the  assailant  a  concentrated  fire  tenfold  hotter 
tnan  the  streaming  flames  from  embattled  artillery." 

NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE   STATE   AND  THE   COMMUNITY. 

The  man  who  is  controlled  by  a  detestable  self-interest,  which  takes  on  opposition 
to  the  public  school  because  he  is  called  on  to  help  support  it ;  or  the  one  who  is  gov- 
erned by  a  foolish  pride  against  the  social  equality  of  the  public  school;  or,  worse 
^'11,  the  poor  bigot  who  lilts  his  eves  in  holy  horror  and  protests  against  the  public 
whool  because  it  cannot  be  directed  by  his  **  church ; "  all  these  do  not  and  cannot  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  urging  forwai'd  this  great  interest — of  the  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Gentlemen  of  the  ancient  days  of  yore, 
there  are  some  objects  of  higher  consideration  than  your  money,  your  pride,  or  even 
your  church.    One  is  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  peacefiil  government  of  this  common 
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wealth.  Jt%  safety  is  conditioned  upon  general  intelligence ;  its  prosperity  upon  gem 
confidence ;  its  peaceful  government  upon  both  theee^  controUed  by  general  viri 
Beyond  this  is  another  object  of  high  consideration — the  social  well-being  of  any  gi 
community — and  this  is  dependent  upon  the  same  condition  as  the  commonwea 
Beyond  even  this  is  the  individual — the  child — for  whom  is  all  this  array  of  po' 
and  expenditure  of  means.  You  are  so  related  to  him  that  you  are  affected  by  his  i 
His  claim  to  knowledge  is  one  consequence,  at  least,  of  his  relation  to  you.  His  i 
sovereignty  of  demand,  abstractly  considered,  even  higher  than  that  of  the  comi 
nity  or  that  of  the  commonwealth.  Should  his  life  be  vicious  and  criminal,  the  sta 
tics  of  the  State  treasury  will  show  how  it  affects  you.  It  becomes  your  iiiterest 
help  him  to  join  one  of  the  two  grand  armies  of  labor — that  of  muscle  or  that  of  mi 
and  from  the  multiplication  of  his  personal  influence  confirm  yon  in  the  enjoym 
of  your  money,  your  pride,  or  your  church. 

I*  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  teacher's  work,  as  I  do  in  the  indestrnctiblc  effc 
he  produces.  It  is  one  of  special  coiisecnation.  It  is  better  valued  as  we  see  more  i 
more  clearly  the  measureless  possibilities  of  our  nature  in  childhood.  It  is  an  offic4 
high  responsibility ;  for,  next  to  the  duty  of  saving^  it  is  the  office  of  leading  out 
soul.  **  One  of  the  surest  signs,"  says  Mr.  Channing,  "  of  the  regeneration  of  socie 
will  be  the  elevation  of  teacuing  to  the  highest  rauK  in  the  community .'' 

Table  of  statistical  detmls  of  schools  in  Missourij  from  the  report  of  18< 

Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  public  schooUj  Jefferson  City, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adair 

Andrev/ 

Atchison 

Audrian 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

BuUinger 

Boone , 

Buchanan  

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carrol 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Gmndy 


Name. 


T.T.Dennis. 


E.L.Clark 

Eben  Farrington. . 

A.  J.  Stewart 

J.  A.  Albright 

S.B.Allison 

WiUiam  J.Shirk.. 

J.  H.  Sample 

C.  W.  Masterson.  . 

E.B.Neely 

J.  J.  Hise 

H.  Mafee 

T.H.Russel 

John  Welch 

James  H.Kerr.  ... 
R.  A.  Williams.... 
Amos  P.  Holland. . 

C.F.Spray 

J.T.Farris 

Alfred  Mann 

J.  R.  Vaughn 

C.  H.  Carothers  . . . 
George  Hughes  . . . 

A.  K.  Porter 

Fred.  Rowe 

William  A.  Smiley 
William  Adair.  ... 
William  C.  West. . 


8.  P.  Howell . 
A.  E.  Putnam 
S.G.Blake  .. 


Felix  Bandisin. 
J.  D.  Howard  . . 
J.B. Twist  .... 
J.  R.  Miller.... 
J.  E.  Yertrees . . 


Post  office. 


EirksviUe. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Mexico. 

Cassville. 

Lamar. 

Butler. 

Warsaw. 

Greene. 

Columbia. 

St.  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Kingston. 

Fulton. 

Linn  Creek. 

Jackson. 

Carrolton. 

Harrisonville. 

Stockton. 

Keytesville. 

Clark. 

Waterloo. 

Liberty. 

Plattsburg. 

Jefferson  City. 

Boonville. 

Steel  ville. 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Gallatin. 

Maysville. 

Dent. 

Vera  Cruz. 

Kennett. 

Union. 

Hermann. 

Albany. 

Springfield. 

Trenton. 
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County. 


Harrison  . . 

Henry 

Hickory... 

Holt 

Howard. .. 

Howell 

Iron 

Jacksou. .. 

Jasper 

Jefferson  . . 
Johnson. .. 

Knox 

Laclede.  .. 
Lafayette. 
Lawrence . 

Lewis 

Lincoln . . . 

Linn 

Livingston 
McDonald. 

Macon 

Madison  . . . 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 


Post  office. 


Mississippi  .. 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

New  Madrid. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Or^n 


je 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perrv 

Pettis 

S-.:.-::: 

Platte 

Polk 

Putnam 

Pulaski 

RalU 

Randolph 

Hay.,.: 

5«ynold» 

HipW 

St.  Charles... 
8t.  Francois. . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Qenevieve 

Jt.  Lonis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland   

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 


T.  J.  Freeman 

Mftt.  Zeuer 

J.  Whitaker 

S.  Blanchard 

Thomas  G.  Deartherage 

J.B.Collins 

J.  Markbam 

D.J.  Caldwell 

W.J.Siebcr 

Mark  Jennings 

M.H.Smith 

D.E.Shart^^l 

Daniel  Matthias 

G.K.Smith 

William  N.  Davis. 

Frank  Wilcox 

Jamei)  M.  McLean 

E.D.Seward 

J.  D.  Roberts 

J.  C.  Samson 

W.G.Walker 

Daniel  Peterson 

Allan  L.  McGregor 

John  W.  Ayers 

Charles  E.  Minter 

J.  F.  Hammond 

George  Whitcomb 

R.  L.  Galbreath 

A.  E.  Gore 

JohnC.EUis 

T.TumbuU 

T.  J.  O.  Morrison 

J.  C.  Geyer 

S.C.McClusky 

W.T.Shares 

J.N.Clart  ...     

John  Jack 


A.  G.  Abemathy 

A.  J.  Sampson 

C.P.Walker 

S.F.Murray 

T.A.Himeod 

J.  A.  Race , 

H.L.  Phillips 

J.J.Tyret 

G.  H.  Langhlin 

G.F.Rothwell 

J.  A.  Seabo 

Sev.A.Tharp 

W.C.Webb 

Charles  Beckington. 

James  Kendall , 

Emmerson  Babber . 

C.  C.  Kerlaffon 

A.  W.  Murphy 

V.  Bierbower 

F.T.Hughes , 

J.  K.  Stockton 

J.B.Holden 

James  Morris 

E.  P.  Burliogame  . . . 
6.  B.  Allan 


Bethany. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

Iron ton. 

Independence. 

Carthage. 

Hillsboro. 

Warrensburg. 

Edina. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Monticello. 

Troy. 

Linneus. 

Chill  icothe. 

Pineville. 

Macon  City. 

Fredericktown. 

Vienna. 

Palmyra. 

Princeton. 

Tuscumbia. 

Charleston. 

California. 

Paris. 

Danville. 

Versailles. 

New  Madrid. 

Neosho. 

Marysville. 

Alton. 

Linn. 

Gainsville. 

Gayoso. 

Perryville. 

Scdalia. 

Rolla. 

Bowling  Greene. 

Platto  City. 

Bolivar. 

Unionville. 

Waynes  ville. 

New  London. 

Huntsville. 

Richmond. 

Centerville. 

Doniphan. 

St.  Charles. 

FarmingtoD. 

Osceola. 

St.  Genevieve. 

St.  Lonis. 

Marshal. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Commerce. 

Eminence. 

Shelbyville. 

Bloomfield. 


Us 
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Lint  of  school  officers  in  Missouri^  &c. — Continued. 


County. 


Name. 


Stone  

Sullivan  — 

Tanev  

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne , 

Webster 

Worth  ..... 


Wright. 


Post  office. 


S.R.Wright... 
D.  L.  Hineklev. 
M.Cliirord...\. 
S.  G.  Forrester. 
S.  H.  Thompsou 
C.  11.  Burger. .. 

T.  S.  Love 

A.  W.  Harks  . . . 
H.E.Phelps... 
W.J.Gibson... 
W.S.Pope 


Galena. 

Milan. 

Forsyth. 

Houston. 

Little  Osage. 

Warren  ton. 

Potosi. 

Greenville. 

Mai'shiieUl. 

Grant  Citj% 

Hartville.' 


Statistical  details  in  Missouri, 


Counties. 


Andrew 

Adair 

Atchison 

Andraiu 

Barry 

Batc8 

B:irton 

Benton 

Bollenger , 

Boouo 

Buchnnan  

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Campden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

Ca«8 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

CUirk 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

DavieKA 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Doii^rlaa 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy  

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron ;. 

Jackson 

Jasper 


CHILDREN. 


White. 


go 


2,r>87 
2,  'ZiG 
1,574 
1,661 
1.171 
2,363 
823 


00 


1.33G 

3,770 

5,921 

956 


2, 24G 
1.971 
1,506 
1,580 
1, 1*? 
2,  132 
760 


1.210 
3.55:j 
5,533 

857 


Colored. 


47 

16 

8 

153 

9 
15 

5l 


3,067 
1,  387 
3.013 
3.001 
270 
3,010 
1.  782^ 
3,567' 
1,236 
2,781 
2,650 
2,321 
2,232 
3,207 
1,43:J 
1,554 
I,  .V29 
2,806 


2.623 
1, 29.5 
2,  761 
2,  650 
261 
2,627 
1,54C 
3.0«0 

1.  135 

2,Gr> 

2,368 
2,077 
1, 953 

2,  645 
1.309 
1,  401 

1.  505 

2,  460 


1,398 

828! 

■     5811 

4,264 

1, 9671 

2,393 

3,485' 

a,443j 

2,610 

2,489 

1, 106 

2,030 

2,476! 

7211 

828; 

6.112 

2,449i 


432 

365 

7 


452 

36 

240 

151 


m 

544 

43 

••  ^ 

1691 
1171 
272' 

5:h 

21 
38 
23 
51 


1,115 
726 

478 
3,  905 
1,8:J8 
2, 2<]8i 
3.  :M4 
2, 21h2! 
2.50e 
2.227 
1,009 
1,735 
2,192 

726 

5,100 
2,397 


1 
1 
3 

290 

1(1 

8 

333^ 

41 

2 

59 

11 

43 

588 

5 

31 

352 

25 


31 
32 

174 

12 

14 

4 


.•)08 

370 

6 


4:jo 

37| 
2-,>4, 
162! 


60 
35 


22 
55 


s 

s 
o 


o 
H 


4 

i! 

2| 

295 

14 

12i 

277| 

36 

2| 
57 

6! 

24 

523 

5 

27 

433 

26! 


4.911 
4.  2.W 
3,  01)5 

3.  56e 

2,  :^20 

4.  5:m 
1,592 

3.  98.. 

2.  .554 
8,  259 

12.  189 
1.82G 

3.  63: 
6,  571- 
2,715 

6.  23 

5.  973 
5:51 

:\  763 

3.  38ti 

7.  IV^ 
2.  4:i<J 
5,  50-. 
5.  32^ 

4.  643 
4.711 
6. 940 
2.777 
3,029 
3,169 

5.  392 
3,768 
2,  578 
I.  555 
1.064 

8.  734 
3.849 

4,  699 
7.  439 
4,812 

5.  122 
5,463 
2. 132 
4,112; 
5.  7741 
1,  447 
1,622' 

12. 057; 
4,897| 


In  public 
schools. 


In  private 
sc-liools. 


I 


1.930 
1,570 
1, 043 

894 


1,569 

431 
1,377 

743 
1.848 
3,160 

197 

363 
1,134 

618 

1.002 

1,618 

52 

2,251 

589 
2,015 

685 
1.878 

473 
1,333 
1,345 
2,005 

a3i 

901 
1,080 
1,716 
247 
401 
207 

:w 

2,179 

1,903 

1,  .598 

1,263 

2,000 

1,  413 

519 

1,272 

lf3.39 

164 

383 

2,984 

1,723 


a 


1,588' 
1.317; 
1,011 
9j1 


30 
47 
35 
63 


1,336 

4411 

1,647 

686 

1.540 

2.618 

154 

350 

^\)^ 

612 

835 

1.  409 

47 

1, 910 

4:M) 

l.*876 

^(^^ 

1,  869 

407 

1.  243 

1,211 

1,  732 

276 

763 

93 

1,  578 

2:18 

376 

157 

15 

1,701 

6(k^ 

1,711 

1, 3.59 

1,130 

1,711 

1,515 

4.56 

1,086 

982 

126 

33 

1,810 

1,826 


64 


112 

206 

536 

30 

"92 

98 

187 

423 


a 
U1 


382 
21 6| 
177 
140! 
225 

55 
275 
140 

10 
249 

62 
3 

"15 

27i 

49; 

450 

186 

15 

301 

47 

12 

154 

27 

132 

202 

"61 

294 

1 


TEACHEaS. 


2:3 
49i 
40 
54 


76 


61 

ir»8 

6661 

30; 


72 
157 
179 


301 
169 
147 
110 
224 
65 
272 
162 

211 
54 


20 

18 

31 

364 

131 

10 

289 

48' 

8' 

178 

19 

177 

150 

"44 
205 


C3 


7(i 
46 
37 
32 
20 
56 
23 
57 
28 
65 
68 

'  7 
16 
41 
27 
37 
59 
14 

105 
37 
62 
26 
48 
35 
.52i 
48 
.55 
22 

17 

6:) 

55 

10 
3 
70 
36 
57 
.54 
59 
74 
52 
23 
35 
46 
6 
15 
90 
65 


Monthly 
salary. 


o 

•3 


23!$44 
30l  36 
21    23 


66  $34  00 
531  25  77 

61|  26  7d 
33  85 


i  i 


I 


8|  32 
38  37 
111  47 
27 1  46 
15  43 
3;i!  50 

6  \W 
HI  40 
12    30 


00 
00' 


19|  36  25J  25  .TO 

:«i  40  00|  29  50 

15!  28  001  19  70 

. .   I  27  «l'   

40,  40  00'  34  00 

14!  43  25,  37  63 

71  44  201  35  75 


26  00 
21  26 
30  50 
>23  00 
32  45 

34  &:> 

66i  SO  66 

48  OOj  32  40 

S3  9d  43  00 

38]  42  73I  31  es 
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Statistical  details  of  sdiooU  in  Missouri^  ^c. — Continued. 


Coontic^. 


•Tetfenon 

Johnuon 

Kjiox 

LmcIwIc 

Lafayett* 

"Lavrt'Dce 

l^vvrxn 

Uncoln 

Linn 

Livingston  . . . 

McDonald.... 

Macon 

Madison  • 

Maries 

Marion 

Mf-rcert 

MilW 

MittLwippi, . . 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morpin 

>>v  Madrid  . 

>«'wton 

N'Maway;  ... 

Ori'gon . .  .* 

^^^ii»l    .     . 

Ozark. 

IVtrj- 

P«ni8cot 

nvi^ 

Pike 
Plfltte.. 

Pulaski  **  .  . 
Jatnamtt.... 

Ball,:; 

Randolph 

Puy..    

J^j-noids....! 

Jiiplpy 

^^-  Ctarles . . . 

^t.Clair 

?jf-  KrancoiB . . 
St.  Cr»*npvievo 

Jt-  Loui« 

•Saline 

^'hiiylcr ..... 

Scotland 

Sc«.tt 

«**hannon 
ShHby  .  ■ 

^Ndiird 

Stone 

Snllivan....V. 
Taaey 

"^♦•M* ..!!... . 

Jrrnon 

J^arren 

J^Mhington . . 

5[ayne 

^c  Wer 

J'Tth 

w  right 


TotaL 


CHILDREN. 


White. 


•a 


8.997 
4,356 
2,719 
1,765 
3,744 


2,761 
2,726 
2,742 
2,902 
I.IK) 
4,03.) 
1.236 


3,189 
2,1.^4 
1,686 


i6 

•a 

s 


2.560 
3, 991 
2,0€0 
1,720 
3,420 


2,  426 

2,489 
2,47(3 
2,754 
954 
3,928 
1,110 


Colored. 


I 
?5 


143 

297 

37 

31 

717 


3,a'51 
2,117 
1,530 


2,639 
3,090 
1, 995 

1,  r;j5| 

1,079 
2,654 

2,  42(1 
749 

2,247 
453 
1,006 
315 
2,820 
2.079 
3,367 
3,217 

2,535^ 
1,028 
8,141 
1,974 
2,547 
3,588 
871 
925 
3,153 


1,770 

1,596 

45, 653 

3,344 

1,766 

2,141 

895 

428 

1,864 

1,  721 

430 


2,593 
2,  843 
1,978 

i,8:w 

9KI 
2,549 
2,076 

755 
8,052 

410 
1,763 

265 
8,634 
1,811 
3,221 
3,007 
2,427 

954 
2.08'^ 

1,  882 

2,  285 
2.911 

816 

922 

2,818 


613 
1,430 
1,568 
1,907 
1,701 
1,318 
1.  e.'>3 
1,028 
1,100 


1,  857 

l.:»6 

46,9;G 

3,083 

1,671 

2,l:^2 

692 

414 

1,  74-i 

1,666 

374 


519 
1,  I.'kI 
1,423 
1.681 
1.  724 
1, 195 
1,818 

969 
1,227 


326 
247 
121 
225 
5 
215 
19 


"3 

a 


121 

:jo2 

49 

3{; 

737 


221 
266 
108 
218 
13 
218 
9 


403  439 
41 


23 
39 


150,  124 
364   357| 

28hI  25  r 


130 
371 

88 
14 

"33 


89 

40 

394 

32 

615 

268 

42 

10 


165 
282 
349 
7 
3 
243 


I65i 
290, 

6:1 
1(>I 

"38 

1 

55; 

33 

284 

41 

675 

283 

45 

7 

1 

157 

245 

323| 

31 

2 

842 


■i, 


100   93 

47|   43 

338  2,  802 

632 


602l 

2 

3.''> 

41 

1 

156 

12 


1 
28 
32 

2 
131 

8 


20| 

1.V2 

100 

20 

47 


7 
12 
17 
142 
113 
21 
36 


o 

o 

B 

•a 

o 
H 


5,831 
8.  946 
4.865 
3,552 
8,618 
4,706 
5,6:14 
5,728 
5,447 

6,  0J>9 
2,  152 
8,  3?>4 
2,374 

2,  079 

7,  f82 

4,  :m)5 
3,2f0 

1.  9158 

5,  :a\() 

6,  870 
4,737 

3,  963 

2.  72:1 

5,  35^1 

4,  526 
1.504 
4,  370 

b64 

3,843 

653 

6,  132 
3,9(i3 
8,057 
6.  775 
5, 049 
1.999 
4.230 
4,178 
5,399 

714 
1.  697 
1,  8521 
6,  451 

3.  654! 
3,  550' 
3,  082j 

98.  626| 
7,7211 

3,  440 

4.  325i 

1.  or.01 

845; 

.3,  .-99 
3,4071 

3.819 


In  pnhlic 
ftcnooU. 


0) 

-a 


644 
2,  933 
l,9.i8 

40 
1,560 
1,  4.% 
1,  610 
1,58<1 
1.979 
1,774 

90 
3,461 

17 


In  private 
8cno()Ls. 


1,171 

1,048 

776 


1,237 
2,2lr- 
1,292 
1.042 
391 
l,06r 
1  442 


762 

414 

1.096 

102 

1,  831 

5  1 

1,  885 

1.307 

1,809 

2:54 

349 

552 

1,  575 

2,590 

56 
1,394 


545 

2,  :au\ 

1,698 
32 
1,400 
1,  2.12 
1,  36(5 
1.388 
1.676 
1,616 

3,018 
11 


884 


40 
132 
240 

420 

185 
24 

106 
91 
12 
81 

16 


655 


1.1-20 
1.961 
I.  2(;() 
1,111 
319 
1,019 
1,  2(;4 


23 


i 
"a 


36 
123 
203 

•a: A 

2-22 
2H 

12.^ 
96 
2:1 
80 

103 


161 

82 

lJ-0 

42 

56 
65 


752 

613 

15,  2'*» 

1.6.'k{ 

1,  22*> 

1,  9^^ 

187 


1,  154 

497 

U 


lOJ       15 


1.  145 

2.  t:n(] 

3.  037 
3.  8>2 
3,  640 

2,  5:.4 
3.754 
1.  997 
2,352 


584, 026 


155 

l.<0 

1.  o:jj- 

1,  086 

710 

5.7.» 

1.206 

671 

697 


133,  243 


574 
314 

8i:i 

76 

1,687 

434 

1,  819 

1,2. 8 

1,  7e5 
162 
316 
456 

2,181 

2,  o:j2 

288 

55 

1,117 


126 

47 

41 

90 

302 

427 

Kv 

241 

131 

5 

00 

!R) 

367 

104 


204 


546, 

475 
14,  2.Kr8. 
1,  385 
1,  164  . . 
1,  673 

117 


82 

5() 

8.V> 

174 


1,041 

496 

6 


267 
65 
40 

166 

20 

1 


116     321 

9iH  25 
8.-71  119 
70 1!  22 
60 
24 
46 


431 

1,  072 

.579 

813 


116,464 


2( 


TEACHERS. 


172 
71 

172 
30 

M 

65 


92 

50 

24 

95 

151 

509 

147 

244 

100 

\(i 

70 

79 

5.35 

115 


112 


42 

.VI 

847 

246 


28:< 

62 

160 

2iJ 


284 
22 

8:1 

237 
66 
2:^ 
37 


0) 

•a 


53 

Kl 
44 
31 
47 
50 
40 
48^ 
65! 
5:1 
10 
90 
19, 
17i 
45 
.V^ 
37; 
7 
5:1 
6:1 
62 
:i6 
14I 

26 
73 

8! 
41 
121, 
4l| 

6| 
61| 
24 
54 
60 
60! 
It' 
3:1 
45 
50 

17 
10 

45i 
21' 
321 

16 

lOo! 

69! 
33| 

44! 
24i 

5j. 

25|. 

10 

51 

12 

19 

45 

38i 

36! 

27 

41 

24 

34 


4,615 


Montlily 
salnry. 


s 


a 


13^48  00 

0.; 

25 


39 
39 
43 

:m 

41 

:i5 
:j5 

44 
32 
31 


45    45 
4-    :18 

l.»  .... 
25,  .')8 
14    40 
2!^!  :i9 

28 
37 
41 

:< 

41 
11 
15 

:i5 
If^ 

12 

12! 

•*- 
2?" 

12; 

r. 

i:{ 

4(1 

t\ 

11! 

12 

3? 

:lo| 
10 

30 

17i 

24| 

16 

24 1 
.1 
I 

3 

27 

« 

8 

10 

399 


^7  00 
34  50 
27  50 


44 

00 
.M) 
05 
00! 

251 
33; 
50 
00 
OOi 


39  07 
30  00 
29  50 
27  81 
27  00 
:«  50 
25  00 
38  00 
27  42 
20  00 
89j  33  29 
75!  22  90 
36;  28  50 


39  41 

4:1  65 

42  59 

:14  52 

:i8  i^t' 

■^*^  20i 

:i6  77 

30  (K) 

34  46 

25  :« 
:i6  oo| 

45  00 

51  18 

:«  11 

47  13 

54  98 

32  87 

27  47 

29  % 

42  9li 

49  00 

44  49| 

26  34I 


23  71 

50  (>0 

35  0  t 

43  00 

47  34 

30  75 

35  irO 

34  72 

3:j  64 

:i2  50 

27  50 

27  47 

30  55 

20  66 

20  00 
38  00 
27  .V) 
43  00 
;«  75 
27  39 
17  5  J 

21  18 
30  87 
34  00 
34  6J 
19  00 

22  50 
41  r.7 
30  00 
27  ."iO 
29  05 


or 

31' 
6 


40 


50  Hi  42  90 
:i4  3:1;  26  00 
35  85  29  5 
43  501  30  09 


39  25 

25  00! 

27  .56! 

31  -29 

25  00 

:«)  00 

41  001 
41  00| 

41  (\t^\ 
:J0  63| 
31  31! 
33  04 
4!  26  66 


4 

3:  J 
it' 

8! 
19, 

9 
11 
21 


30  17 

26  2.5 

24  2:- 
26  4:. 
17  .7) 

32  00 

31  00 

33  60 

25  00 
31  ."VO 
24  38 
20  00 


!,531  :18  60  29  81 


*  Four  townDhipa  not  reported. 

5  Oae  township  not  reported.  ||  One  townnliip ..  ^..  .^...         „  -  —  «>,..  -„„.,,.^  ..„»,  ^^^^^  „.,, 

'*  Eight  townsnips  not  reported.        tt  Nino  township*)  not  reported.     XX  Eleven  towniihix>8  not  rep'ted 


t  Seven  townships  not  reported.    1  Three  townnhips  not  rep'ted 
II  One  townnhip  not  reported.        1j  Four  townshipH  not  reported 
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NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Beai^,  8U2)erintendeni  of  puhUcinstmctionj  Lincoln, 

This  Burean  having  failocl  in  many  and  repeated  efforts  to  procnre  an  educational 
report,  no  statement  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Nebraska  can  be  presented. 

As  in  the  case  of  Arizona  Territory,  no  reply  has  been  received  to  any  of  the  com- 
munications which  have  been  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters. 


NEYABA. 

Fourth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1868 ;  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  superintendent. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  disadvantages  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  mineral 
country,  public  schools,  mainly  free,  are  established  in  every  populous  district,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  taught  for  a  greater  average  number  of  months,  with 
one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  -at  a  greater  expense  per  census  child,  by  teachers  em- 
ployed at  a  larger  average  salary,  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
length  of  time  duriug  which  public  schools  were  maintained  in  the  State  during  the 
past  year,  was  7.28  months.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  is:  ma  08, 
|157  41;  females,  $107  28.  The  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  in  1868  was  $23,iKX). 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  ^'  all  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Nevada  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  otber  uses.''  This  fund  is 
also  increased  by  all  tines  collected  under  the  x>enal  laws  of  the  State,  2  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  toll  roads  and  biidgcs,  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  St^ite^ 
and  5  per  cent,  of  proceeds  of  lands  sold  within  the  State  by  the  General  Government. 
This  fund  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  general  coatrol  of  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  superintendent  of  public  iustnic- 
tion,  wuo,  with  the  governor  and  State  surveyor,  form  a  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  governor  is  president  and  the  superintendent  is  secretary  of  this  body.  The  su- 
perintendent holds  office  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  |2,000  yearly,  and  his 
traveling  expenses.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  Stato  moneys,  furnish  instruction  to 
school  officers,  and  visit  each  county  once  a  year.  County  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  two  years. 

The  school  law  provides  that "  negroes,  Mongolians^  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  the  public  schools ;  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  Be\h 
arate  school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public-school  funds  for  support  of  the 
same."  This  interdict  mainly  affects  the  negro  race,  since  neither  Mongolian  nor  Indian 
children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  families,  manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  and,  there  being  but  few  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  permissive 
provision  is  practically  inoperative.  *'  But  one  colored  school  has  been  attempted  in 
the  State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discontinued,  on  account  of  extraordinary 
expense.  As  few  of  the  colored  race  are  able  to  afford  private  tuition,  we  have  growing 
up  among  us  juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by  our  State  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant 
noes.    We  believe  this  inhibition  unwise,  uigust,  and  unconstitutional." 

Amount  paid  for —  i 

Teachers'  salaries $48,324  5.') 

Sites,  buildings,^^ 16,774  4'i 

School  apparatus 87  47 

Contingent  expenses 7,243  67 

Total 72,430  11 

Amount  received  from — 

Balance  on  band $7, 78r»  85 

State  apportionment 14,440  61 

County  taxes ,..  40,546  14 

District  taxes 16,148  54 

'    Miscellaneous  sonrces 2,298  74 

Kate  bills  and  subscriptions 3,604  53 

Total 84,824  41 
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Number  of  children  iu  the  State : 

Between  six  and  eighteen  years 3, 293 

Attending  public  schools 1,661 

Attending  private  schools 496 

Not  attending  any  school 642 

Mongolian  children 4 

Negro  children 18 

Number  of  schools  in  the  State 39 

Number  of  school  districts 26 

Number  of  male  teachers 12 

Number  of  female  teachers - 32 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  furniture $39,331  41 

Valuation  of  apparatus $263  87 

Valuation  of  schoollibraries $450  00 

List  of  school  officers, 

Hon«  A.  N.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  public  instmeUont  Dayton, 

COUNTY  SUPEELNTENDENTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Churchill.. 
Doughis... 

Elko 

Esmeralda. 
Humboldt 

Lander 

I^incoln . . . 

lynn 

Nye 


Ormshy 

Storey 

Washoe 

WliiteFme, 


R.  G.  Dean... 
W.  V.  Hudson 
Ira  P.  Hale... 
T.  J.  Negus... 
F.  H.  Harmon 


J.  C.  Hazlett . . . 
John  Power  . . . . 
R.  R.  Parkinson 
J.  W.  Whitcher. 
A.  F.  Hitchcock. 
H.  8.  Herrick... 


Post  office. 


Genoa. 

Mountain  City. 
Aurora. 
Golcouda. 
Austin. 

Dayton. 
Belmont. 
Carson. 
Virginia  City. 

Hamilton. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

The  annual  report  for  1869  estimates  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
-our  aud  fourteen  years  of  age  as  about  78,830.  The  number  atteuding  schools  was 
74,913;  decrejise  for  the  year,  2,225.  The  number  not  attending  school  (imiHjrfectly 
rep<irted)  is  3,917 ;  increase  for  the  year,  f  89. 

There  were  2,480  public  schawls  in  the  State,  with  3,799  teachers,  521  of  whom  are  male 
and  '2,432  female.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  uuile  teachers  during 
the  year  of  44,  and  a  decrease  of  33  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  Thi^  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  mouth  is  $36  09,  and  of  female  teachci-s  820  71.  The  num- 
ber who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or  more  successive  terms  is  965,  being  au 
increase  for  the  year  of  342. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $1,411,650  50,  being  an  increase  of 
$2C4,4:^  34.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  was  $315,738  ^6,  being 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  $.'53,132  28,  and  $66,331  82  beyond  the  sum  recpiircd  by  law. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  schools,  exchisive  of  school- commit  tees'  c»uupeusation, 
wa8|:?72,218  77,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $38,753  15,  making  the  average  amount  for 
each  scholar  $4  9().  Compensation  of  school  committee,  $11,270  33.  Number  of  visits 
made  by  them,  13,805. 

The  average  school  term  is  reported  as  increasing  in  length,  aud  is  now  (1869)  eighteen 
and  one-fourth  weeks,  the  average  for  1868  being  a  week  and  a  half  longer  than  that  for 
1?67.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  unfit  for  use  is  422,  or  not  «|uite  19  per  cent., 
being  a  decn^ase  for  the  yesir  of  5.  The  average  attendance  of  registered  pu[)ils  is  i  m])rov- 
ing,aud  is  now  about  70  per  cent.  But  30  i>er  cent,  is  too  much  to  throw  away  upon  irreg- 
ular attendance.  It  is  thought  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  trouble  is  in  having  pro- 
fessionally educated  teachers,  who  will  know  how  to  make  the  schools  attractive  to  the 
children.  The  truant  law  is  "  pretty  nearly  a  dead  letter,"  since  the  several  towns  are 
merely  permitted  to  execute  its  provisions  by  enacting  by-laws.  It  is  thought  that,  by 
train^  and  skillful  teachers,  it  would  be  possible  ''so  to  teach  and  manage  a  school 
that  attendance  upon  it  »hall  be  felt  by  the  child  to  be  a  delight  as  well  as  a  duty  ;'* 
acd  it  18  hoped  that  the  State  will  not  nuich  longer  be  without  a  normal  school.  For 
*>nie  years,  until  recently,  the  teachers  of  New  Ilampshirt*  have  been  nearly  devoid  of 
Dieans  of  professional  culture,  but  now  this  want  is  partially  supplied  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  asvsociatijd  etibrt  and  by  institutes. 

There  are  rejMirted  eleven  county  educational  associations,  each  of  which  meets  two 
or  three  times  a  year  in  the  county.  Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  tlje  several 
counties  since  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  uion«'y  to  defray  expenses. 
Four  were  held  in  the  tall  and  two  in  the  spring,  1869,  with  generally  a  goo<l  attendance, 
and  having  accomplished  much  good.  The  best  talent  that  could  be  found,  "either  in 
the  State  or  out  of  it,"  was  secured  for  the  instruction  of  the  institutes  in  the  best  modes 
of  common-school  instniction  and  management.  The  reestablish  men  t  of  teiichers'  insti- 
tutes in  this  State  "is  the  retrieval  of  a  backward  and  downward  step — a  step  that  it 
>«  to  he  hoped  will  never  be  taken  again." 

KEPORT  OF  JUNE,  1870. 

The  annual  report,  to  the  June  session  of  the  legislature,  1870,  Hon.  A.  C.  Hardy, 
^^perintendent,  is  just  received,  and  gives  the  following: 

^'nmber  of  schools  in  the  State 2,528 

■JSBTegate  number  of  children  attending  public  schools »V>,  475 

^verage  attendance 45, 735 

jjQinber  l>etween  4  and  14  years  of  age  not  attending  any  school 5, 743 

^Il'Unber  of  teachers  employed ! 3, 489 

J'^ntlemen  teachers 624 

^y  teachers 3,1.37 

^^ages  per  month  nf  gentlemen  teachers,  including  board $^56  .59 

•^  ^68  per  month  of  lady  teachers,  including  board $21  02 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Iiistitutes  have  l)ecn  held  in  seven  different  counties  during  the  year,  which  were 
V^iin  as  successful  as  any  ever  held  in  the  State.  Working  in  a  held  where  the  very 
^auie  "  institute  "  aroused  prejudice  in  many  minds,  they  have  won  their  way  to  m- 
^*ve  the  commendation  of  all  classes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
*heir  design  was  twofold — to  improve  the  teachers  professionally  and  to  arouse  a 
Keneral  in^rest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

LECTURES. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  awaken  an  interest  among  the 
people  hy  gratuitous  lectures  given  by  the^  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State. 
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This  plan  originated  at  an  institute  meeting,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  saperia- 
tendeut  should  issue  circulars  appealing  to  every  influential  friend  of  education  mthe 
State  to  aid  in  organizing  lectiu^es  in  every  town  upon  educational  subjects,  by  con- 
tributing funds  or  lecturing  gratuitously.  The  result  was  that  between  forty  and 
iifty  lectures  were  given  during  the  year.  It  is  the  intention  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  so  that  a  lecture  shall  be  given  in  each  town  in  the  State. 

DECREASE   IN   CHILDREN,  TEAbnERS,   AND  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  number  of  school  districts  shows  a  slow  decrease  in  the  right  direction.  One  of 
the  great  evils  in  our  schools  is  the  excessive  number  of  districts,  thereby  creating 
many  very  small  schools  with  very  little  money,  which  makes  it  necessaiy  to  employ 
cheap  (f )  teachers  and  hold  short  terms  of  school.  Probably  one-half  the  schools  in 
the  State  will  not  average  12  pupils ;  as,  including  the  city  and  village  schools,  the 
average  is  but  about  IS. 

The  statistics  also  show  quite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school 
during  the  x>a8t  year.  We  can  account  for  this  in  only  one  way — a  gradual  deci-ease  of 
children  in  the  State.  This  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  school 
districts. 

The  " average  attendance"  shows  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  pres- 
ent throughout  the  term.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  indicates  that  something  is  wrong 
somewhere. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  310  "  different  persons  "  employed  as  teachers.  This  is 
a  cheering  indication,  and  it  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly  hoped  for  "  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  schools  shall 
be  the  same.  Changing  teachers,  save  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  is  usually  a  posi- 
tive loss  t-o  the  school.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  wages.  When  we  paji 
more  we  shall  re(pnt'€  morej  and  our  schools  will  consequently  be  worth  more.  It  is 
simply  a  qui^^tion  whether  an  investment  in  brains  **  pays." 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  decrease  of  '*  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time,"  and 
also  an  increase  of  the  number  "  teaching  two  or  more  terms  in  the  same  school.*'  We 
find,  as  we  might  justly  exj>ect,  a  ver>-  pei*ceptible  increase  of  teachera  who  have  at- 
tended teachers^  institutes.  With  the  opiKirtunities  the  State  now  provides,  it  is  crim- 
inal on  the  part  of  teachers  to  neglect  the  advantages  of  institute  instruction. 

There  htis  been  a  very  perceptible  decrease  in  the  **  amount  of  money  expende<l  for 
schools,"  and  also  in  the  '*  length  of  schools  in  weeks,"  which  arises,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  year  when  the  "  dog  tax  "  is  not  available. 
What  a  pity  that  we  should  not  have  more  dogs,  or  be  able  to  tax  them  higher,  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  educate  our  children  better! 

We  are  glad  to  record  a  large  increaiie  in  the  value  of  "school-houses  and  lotj*,"  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  houses  unlit  for  their  purpose.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  ques- 
tions in  the  new  registers,  to  obtain  hereafter  more  accurate  returns  in  this  respect. 

The  **  amount  exjiended  on  each  scholar  "  the  hist  year  was  only  §4  87.  This  sum  is 
altogether  too  small.  It  should  be  double  what  it  now  is,  in  justice  to  the  clijldren 
who  are  so  soon  to  become  the  men  and  women  of  our  State.  No  interest  demands  so 
imperatively  the  generous  nurture  of  the  State  as  the  education  of  its  future  citizens. 

HIGHER  INSTITimONS  OF  LEARNINCf. 

In  response  to  circulars  of  inquir>'  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  all  persons  in  charge 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  State  whose  address  ho  could  obtain,  information  was 
fiiniished  him  respecting  twenty-four  different  institutions  of  learning.  In  addition 
to  these  it  is  believed  there  are  many  still  unrepresented,  and  it  is 'hoped  that  all  will 
l)e  reported  next  year. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Hanover ;  incorporate  December  13,  1769 ;  president,  Rev.  Asa  Dodge 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  institution  embraces  an  acmlemical,  a  medical,  a  scientitic,  an 
agricultural,  and  an  engineering  department.  The  aciidemical  or  chissical  department 
is  the  oldest.  The  medical  department  was  established  in  1798,  and  the  scientitic  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Chandler  Scientitic  School,  in  July,  1852  ;  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, or  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  1868; 
and  the  department  of  engineering,  called  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  though 
endowed,  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation.  The  endo>^Tnent  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, excluding  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  &c.,  is  not  far  from  ^00,000.  The 
number  of  alumni  is  as  follows : 

Academical  department 3. 615 

Medical  department ." 1, 141 

Scientific  department 144 

Total 4,900 
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The  number  of  students  by  the  last  catalogae,  in  the  different  departments,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Academical  department'. 287 

Medical  department 52 

Scientific  department 70 

Agricultural  department 7 

Total 418 

The  faculty  number  about  thirty-five. 

CHANDLER  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT,   DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  department  was  established  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  acceptance  of 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  bequeathed  to  them  in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler,  late  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  object  and  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  the  language  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Chandler,  is  to  aiford  instniction  ^4n  the 
practical  and  useful  aiis  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  meehanics  and 
civil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  carpentry,  masonry, 
architecture,  and  drawing,  the  investigation  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  arts,  the  modern  languages  and  English  literature,  together  with 
Iwok-keeping,  and  such  other  branches  of  Knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  per- 
wns  for  the  duties  and  employments  of  active  life." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  institutiou  was  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress  in  the  grant 
appropriating  certain  lauds  for  industrial  schools,  and  was  incorporated  bv  a  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  State  in  1866.  New  Hampshire  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of  land- 
scrip,  which  was  sold  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  $80,000  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  six 
per  cent.  Stat«  bonds. 

The  general  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  nine  trustees,  live  of  whom  are 
J»Ppointcd  (one  from  each  councilor  district)  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and 
foar  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  trustees  were  authorized  by  the  act 
ot  incorporation  to  locate  the  institution  at  Hanover  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College. 

MANCHESTER. 

In  the  schools  of  Manchester,  during  1869,  78  diflferent  teachers  were  employed — 10 
males  and  68  females.  Sixty-three  only  are  required  at  the  same  time,  but  the  changes 
^hich  took  plju:;^  required  the  employment  of  the  larger  number. 

There  were  forty-six  different  day  schools,  one  high,  six  grammar,  ten  middle,  twenty 
primary,  one  intermediate,  and  eight  ungraded  suburbau  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  scholars  was  3,500.  The  average  attomlance,  2,100.  The  high  school  graduated  last 
year  22  pupils. 

The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  have  varied  from  $800  to  $1,800,  the  principal  of 
jhehigh  school  onlv  receiving  $1,800,  and  two  principals  of  grammar  schools  receiving 
W^  each,  while' the  others  received  $1,100,  $1,200,  and  $1,300,  respectively.  The 
salaries  of  the  females  were  from  $350  to  $800,  one  only  receiving  the  latter  sum.  In 
'^Jition  to  these,  two  music  teachers  were  employed. 

There  were  three  evening  schools,  which  200  children  attended,  some  of  whom  being 
nnable  to  read  or  speak  a  word  of  the  English  language,  the  employment  of  a  French 
«*cher  was  necessary. 

The  expense  of  all  the  schools,  aside  from  repairs  of  school-houses,  was  $39,201  86. 

The  committee  sjiy :  "We  are  coustiiutly  having  our  best  teachers  picked  away  by 
wo8e  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  we  do." 

To  supply  the  want  resulting  from  the  calling  away  of  teachers  a  training  school 
^^  established,  not  a  distinct  locality  or  school-house  for  that  purpose,  but  a  plan 
^'hich  should  secure  the  object.  They  have  provided  for  the  selection  of  young  ladies 
^"0  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and  who  are  willing  thus  to  be  employ- 
^  and  have  placed  them,  without  compensation,  in  some  of  the  schools  with  old  aiid 
^Perienced  te^u;hcrs,  to  acquire  experience.  Several  excellent  teachers  have  been  se- 
cured in  this  way. 

The  school  year  now  consists  of  three  terms,  two  of  twelve  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks, 
wrty  weeks  in  all. 

.  Jo  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teaehers  at  the  State  and  county  meetings,  the  super- 
intendent, Hon.  J.  G.  JEdgerly,  says :  "  If  a  teacher  cannot  spend  time  to  discuss  educa- 
tional questions,  to  attend  educational  meetings,  to  make  careful  preparation  out  of 
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school  for  the  labors  of  the  school-room,  another  should  be  found  who  is  not  so  much 
occupied,  and  who  is  not  content  to  teach  as  well  to-day  as  he  tancht  yesterday." 

Lessons  in  music,  by  instructors  employed  for  the  purpose,  have  l)een  given  in  every 
school  for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  now  a  regular  exercise,  the  same  as  arithmetic 
and  geography.  The  committee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  branch  of  instruction  which 
ought  not  ti>  i)e  neglected. 

The  superintendent  complains  of  the  course  of  study  pursued,  with  reference  to  gram- 
mar. He  says :  "  How  vague  and  unsatisfactory  the  ideas  which  our  pupils  gain  from 
such  t^rms  as  anxiliary,  antecedent,  correlative,  coordinate,  proposition,  passive,  im- 
personal, inlinitive,  logical,  synopsis,  &c."  He  says  that  more  oral  instruction  should 
be  given  and  time  devoted  to  practical  exercises  in  composition  and  conversation,  in 
learning  to  "  8i>eak  and  write  the  language  correctly."  "  Our  pupils  must  be  taught 
that  it  IS  important  to  acquire  a  good  use  of  language,  and  that  success  in  business 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  mathematical  knowledge,  as  oftentimes  young  men 
fail  of  desirable  positions  on  account  of  the  misuse  of  their  mother  tongue." 

The  practical  exercises  in  learning  the  correct  use  of  language  should  commence 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  no  pupil  should  be  led  to  suppose  he  has  mastered  the  subject 
because  he  can  repeat  rul'js  like  the  following:  "A  noun  or  pronoun  used  for  explana- 
tion or  emphasis,  by  beiuL'  predicated  of  another,  or  put  in  opposition  with  another, 
most  be  in  the  same  case.'^  The  system  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected. 
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IVEW    JERSEY. 

The  annnal  report  for  the  year  ending  December  2, 1869,  of  the  State  Saperintendent 
»f  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  contains  the  following  items : 

"'he  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years 240, 370 

riiml)er  enrolle<l  in  public  schools 192, 001 

Tiimber  of  school-houses  reporte<l 1, 381 

Funiber  of  pri vat«^  schools  in  State 351 

'otal  value  of  public  school  property $2,980,996 

r i^mlier  of  visits  to  schools  made  bj'  county  superintendents 2, 643 

Of  the  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  66  per  cent, 
.a ve attended  the  public  schools;  14  per  cent,  have  attended  private  schools;  and  20 
weT  cent,  have  attended  no  school. 

Of  those  attending  the  public  schools,  11  per  cent,  attended  the  entire  year;  14  per 
rent. attended  between  eight  and  ten  months;  17  per  cent,  attended  betw<»en  six  and 
;i*jht  months;  21  per  cent,  attended  between  four  and  six  months;  and  37  per  cent, 
ittwulnl  less  than  four  months.  The  aggregate  number  that  attended  the  entire  year 
Ik  14,510,  and  the  number  that  attended  for  periods  less  than  four  months  is  50,050. 
The  number  enrolled  is  143,074,  and  the  average  attendance  is  70,285,  or  49  per  cent,  of 
tbo  entire  enrollment. 

We  have  in  the  State  696  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  free,  and  634  in  which 
they  are  still  supporte^d  in  part  by  tuition  fees  collected  from  those  who  attend.  In  75 
districts  the  schools  during  the  post  year  were  made  free,  which  l>efore  were  only  par- 
tially 80.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  schools  are  not  all  free,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  making  them  free,  ami  sooner 
or  later  the  legislatnrt^  will  undoubtedly  be  induced  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  accora- 
l»li«h  this  desirable  object. 

If  the  action  necessary  to  make  free  schwils  is  not  taken  by  the  legislature  soon,  I 
am  eonfideiit  that  the  people  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of  that  authority  only  which 
is  already  granted  them,  namely,  that  of  raising  what  district  school  tax  they  please, 
^ill  make  them  free  by  their  own  voluntary  act. 

Two-thinls  of  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
attended  the  public  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Only  one-seventh  of  the 
children  attend  private  schools,  and  one-fifth  are  reported  as  att»»nding  no  school.  It 
ninst  he  rememberexl  that  this  one-fifth  includes  all  who  are  at  both  the  extreme  limits 
of  school  age;  that  few  children  commence  going  to  school  before  they  are  six  or 
^vou  years  of  age,  and  that  most  of  these  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  It  is  estimate*!  that  those  children  considererl  too  old  and  those  considered 
^  yoang  to  attend  school  constitute  nearly  as  large  a  i)roportion  as  the  number  w^ho 
attend  no  school. 

The  school  law  requires  all  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  five  months  each  year, 
*nd  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  they  fi»rfeit  their  share  of  the 
State  appropriation  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  Stat.e.  In  312  districts  the  schools 
liave  lieen  oi^en  between  five  and  eight  months,  and  in  940  they  have  been  open  more 
than  eight  months  during  the  year.  The  average  perio<l  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State 
^^  months  is  8.8.    The  avenige  in  Hudson  County,  which  is  the  highest,  is  10.6. 

Six  hundreil  and  thirty-four  schools  are  still  to  be  made  free ;  58  per  cent,  of  the 
•children  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  attend  less  than  one-half  the  year — their  attend- 
^*iee  should  l»e  increased ;  47  schools  in  the  State  last  year  wei-c  kept  open  less  than 
^^e  mouths — they  should  be  open  at  least  eight  or  ten  months;  152  school-houses  de- 
^oniiuate<l  very  poor  need  rebuilding,  and  272  denominated  poor  need  repairing ;  182 
l^cbool-houses  in  the  State  need  ont-honses,  which,  to  the  great  shame  of  the  districts 
'^Icrating  such  a  disgrace,  now  have  none,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  335  need  their 
^'it-hoases  rebuilt  or  repaired,  which  now  only  have  indifferent  ones. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1*be  nnmber  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  continues  to  increase 
^tO  term  to  term,  and  many  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  l>eing  supplied  with 
'®U  qualified  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  this  institution.  This  school  fully  de- 
^^Ves  the  excellent  reputation  it  enjoys  and  the  continued  patronage  of  the  State  it 
^ives. 

RUTGERS  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

*1^  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  legislature  of  New 
^t^y  as  the  State  College  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has 
^n  steadily  improving  its  conrse  of  study  and  increasing  its  corps  of  instructors,  and 
Ui  now  very  faVLy  and  efficiently  equipped.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  president, 
^v.  Dr.  Wm.  U.  Campbell,  the  vice-president,  Prof.  Q.  H.  Cook,  a  professor  of  chemis* 
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try  and  agriculture,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  profe^aor  of 
rhetoric  and  meutal  philosophy,  a  professor  of  engineering  and  military  science,  a  pro- 
fessor of  mining  and  metallurgy,  a  professor  of  history,  political  economy  and  consti- 
tutional law,  a  professor  of  modern  languages,  a  tutor  in  chemistry  and  a  tutor  in 
mathematics. 
The  following  courses  of  study  are  provided : 

First,  a  course  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics  ;  second,  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture ;  third,  a  special  course  in  chemistry ;  fourth,  a  special  course  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  fii-st  two  courses  are  of  three  years ;  the  last  two,  of  two  years.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  institution  the  past  year  has  been  53.  Of  these  45  were  from  New 
JiTsey,  4  from  other  States,  and  4  from  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  student*  from  this 
State  represented  the  counties  fis  follows:  Bergen,!;  Cumberland,  2 ;  Essex,?;  Mer- 
cer, 4 ;  Middlesex,  13 ;  Monmouth,  5 ;  Morris,  5 ;  Passaic,  1 ;  Somerset,  6  ;  aud  Union,  1. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State,  free  tuition  is  granted  to  40  students,  which  are  distrihu- 
ted  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  theii-  population. 

JERSEY  CITY. 
Hon.  Joseph  McCoy,  city  school  superintendent 

According  to  the  report  for  1869  there  were  in  the  city — 

White  children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 11, 726 

Colored  children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 96 

Total 11,822 

Number  in  public  schools,  (day) 6, 173 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  in  evening  schools 9'.U 

Enrolled  twice 150 

Whole  number  between  five  and  eighteen  instructed  in  public  schools 6,954 

Number  between  five  aud  eighteen  who  have  attended  private  schools 4,258 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  no  schools 610 

Number  of  adult  pupils  in  evening  schools 256 

Number  of  all  ages  in  evening  schools 1, 187 

Number  of  teachers 63 

School  for  colored  children 1 

Number  of  colored  children  in  school 40  to  80 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  difference  between  the  average  register  number  and  the  average  attendance  num- 
ber gives  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  close  attention.  It  is  that  a  very  large 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools  are  not  to  be  found  there.  The  av- 
erage register  number  is  3,835,  the  average  attendance  number  is  2,9213,  showing  that 
nearly  24  p'»r  cent,  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  schools  are  absent.  The  numlwr 
of  those  who,  are  never  in  any  school  by  day  or  by  night  for  any  periwl  of  time,  how- 
ever short,  during  the  year,  is  not  large,  being  only  610,  according  to  the  last  census 
taken  under  the  State  school  law  in  August,  18oS;  yet  the  great  diSerenre  between  the 
total  number  admitted  aud  taught  and  the  average  attendance  is  remarkable.  The 
average  attendance  is  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted  and  taught.  This 
shows  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  go  to  school  are  there  for  so  short  a  time 
that  their  attendance  is  merely  nominal. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  were  opened  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion on  the  16th  of  October,  and  were  continued  fifteen  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  holi- 
days. 

In  evening  school  No.  1,  the  average  attendance  was  35^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber registered  ;  in  No.  2,  29^  per  cent. ;  in  No.  3,  (girls,)  37^  per  cent.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  facts  that  we  have  but  one  school  for  girls  while  there  are  two 
for  boys,  and  therefore  many  of  the  girls  have  a  much  greater  distance  to  travel  to 
reach  school  than  the  boys ;  also  that  bad  weather,  and  the  dangera  and  discomforts  ot 
being  in  the  street-s  at  nights,  affect  boys  far  less  than  girls,  we  should  naturally  expect 
the  attendance  of  boys  to  be  much  more  regular  than  that  of  girls.  As  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attendance  of  the  girls  to  be  the  best,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  very 
many  of  the  younger  boys  are  at  i>lay  in  the  streets  or  attending  low  places  of  amuse- 
ment, when  supposed  by  their  parents  to  be  at  school.    There  have  been  taught  during 
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the  winter  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  women.  These  have  been  the  most  faithful 
and  successful  of  the  pupils.  When  men  and  women,  some  of  them  far  beyond  the 
Bchool  aj»e,  attend  school,  they  are  in  earnest.  Sometimes  the  father  and  his  son,  the 
nmthor  and  her  daughter,  have  sat  aa  pupils  at  the  same  desk.  There  were  some  that 
(lid  not  luiss  attending;  school  for  an  evening  during  the  whole  t-enn.  One  of  these  was 
a  girl  who  had  to  walk  every  evening  from  her  home  near  the  Hobokcn  boundary  line. 
In  the  evening  school  for  girls,  one-sixth  of  the  average  attendance  nev^er  were  absent. 
Wht'nthc  schools  were  ojK'iied,  thirteen  teachers  were  eniph>yed  exchisive  of  the  prin- 
ci]>als,  but  as  the  attendance  diminished,  some  were  disctiarged,  so  that  at  the  close 
w\\y  ei;;ht  teachers  remained. 

In  many  instances,  during  the  past  three  winters,  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
schcMils  have  been  found  so  ignorant  of  the  English  language  that  no  English  teacher 
wMilcI  be  understood  by  them,  and  they  have  gone  away  discouraged.  Most  of  these 
pupils  are  men  who  only  understand  German  ;  several  are  Swedes ;  all  are  quite  in- 
telligent. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  no  part  of  our  system,  says  the  report,  has  the  improvement  in  management,  at- 
tfndance  aud  ]>rogre8s  of  the  pupils  been  so  great  as  in  this  school.  The  course  of  iu- 
Htrnctiou  embraces  such  studies  as  are  taught  in  the  grammar  departments  of  the  pub- 
li(;  schools,  the  principles  of  teaching  as  a  science,  the  proper  methmls  of  imparting  in- 
Btrnctiori  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  departments,  and  the  principles  and  rules  requisite  f»»r  the  general  disci- 
pline and  management  of  cltLsses  and  schools.  The  wi»rk  of  instruction  is  divided 
ani<»ng  the  four  male  principals  of  the  public  schools,  who  meet  their  claase^s  every 
Satunlay  from  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  a.  m.  The  number  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  enrolleil  as  pupils  in  the  nonnal  school  has  averaged  about  thirty-Uve.  The 
number  of  those  who  attend  with  the  intention  of  preparing  themselves  to  become 
teachers  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

NEWARK. 

Population,  100,000.  City  superintendent,  Hon.  George  B.  Sears.  Report  for  1869 
includes  the  following : 

Kxtimated  numl>er  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 23, 421 

dumber  regist^ired  in  schools 12, 0'Xi 

In  <lay  Hchools 10,  85.'! 

hi  evening  schools '. 1, 078 

In  J?atarday  normal  school 100 

Average  number  registered  in  day  schools 6, 590 

Average  |»er  cent,  of  daily  attendance Sf*.S 

Coirt  of  tuition  ner  pupil  in  day  schools $13  96 

Number  of  pupils  in  colored  schools 115 

Total  number  of  teachers 167 

h>  evening  schools 23 

Estimatefl  value  of  school-houses,  (exclusive  of  sites) $.360, 000  00 

Total  current  expenses $109, 756  34 

"It  is  impossible,"  remarks  the  superintendent,  "  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
"ur  own  schools  and  those  of  other  cities,  or  of  our  State  with  thoseof  other  States,  uu- 
1^  sonic  uniform  system  of  enrollment  and  attendance  can  be  established,  and  also 
6<>me  nniforni  age  which  shall  be  regard e<l  by  each  city  or  State  as  the  proper  school 
3ge,  and  shall  l>e  made  the  basis  of  census  returns. 

"Some  report  all  children  between  live  and  eighteen,  some  between  five  and  fifteen, 
*nd others  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  base  the  i)ercentage  of  en- 
^Hed  pupils  upon  the  whole  number  between  these  different  periods. 

"We  hope  the  educational  department  at  Washington  will  do  something  in  the  way 
"f  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  cities  and  States  of  our  countrv  in  these  i)artic- 
ulars." . 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  done  a  good  yearns  work.  The  attendance  has  been  better  than  for 
njany  years,  .ind  yet  there  ought  to  be  more  colored  children  in  school.  The  school- 
house  is  not  large,  but  if  put  in  good  repair  and  well  furnished,  would  well  accommo- 
^te  all  who  attend.  The  average  attendance  last  year  has  been  gi'eater  than  in  any 
previous  vear  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  which  is  81  i  The  building  has 
capacity  {or  100  pupils,  but  it  needs  thorough  repairs. 

The  principal  is  a  good  schobir,  and  the  pupils  are  well  taught.  The  evening  school 
for  colored  youths  has  been  held  in  this  builcUng,  and  well  attended  by  young  personn 
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of  both  sexes.  While  the  school  was  established  at  the  request  of  a  largo  uuiuber  of 
young  men  and  for  their  beuefit,  I  regret  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  ita 
jidvantages.  The  great  mtgority  of  the  evening  school  pnpils  were  females.  The  pre- 
vailing complaint  of  this,  as  of  other  evening  schools,  is  irregularity. 

8ATURDAY  NORMAT^  SCHOOL. 

Our  Saturday  normal  school  is  stUl  furnishing  its  usual  quota  of  teachers.  If  this 
supply  were  cut  off  we  should  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  procure  teachers.  The 
time  and  labor  saved  to  the  board  by  the  present  method  of  examination  through  the 
normal  school  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  expense  of  the  school.  When  a  va- 
cancy occurs  we  are  not  obliged  to  advertise  and  examine  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants ;  we  have  them  already  examined. 

While  I  decidedly  approve  the  general  policy  of  the  board  in  employing  our  home 
mat<^rial,  we  may  go  too  far  even  m  this  direction  and  get  too  many  young  teachers  on 
our  list.  While  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils  would  seem  tc 
demand  experience  and  mature  judgment,  yet  our  young  ladies  of  eighteen  years  ol 
age  generally  succeed  well,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals.  A  failure  sometimes 
occurs,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  it  is  better  not  to  have  a  great 
proportion  of  apprentices  at  one  time. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  110  are  graduates 
of  our  Saturday  normal  school.  The  graduating  class  is  larger  this  year  than  that  of 
any  former  year,  numbering  28 — 24  females  and  4  males. 
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IVEW   YORK. 

In  the  sixteeiith  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  saperiutendent  of 
public  instmction,  dated  February  26,  1870,  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  present 
system  of  public  instruction,  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  made : 

The  8y8t«n]  of  public  instruction  is  conducted  through  the  free  common  schools, 
nambering  11,750,  of  which  681  are  graded  or  union  schools.  They  are  located  in  the 
several  districts,  and  are  open  in  all  resident  children,  of  school  age,  without  any  charge 
for  tnition.  They  are  supported  partly  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fuDd,  the  common-school  fund,  and  the  free-school  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  them, 
and  partly  by  local  taxation.  They  are  under  the  <lirect  management  of  elected  trus- 
tees, who,  besides  attending  to  many  minor  afiairs,  employ  and  pay  the  t«ach^p),  and  re- 
port in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  school  commissioners.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commisHion- 
ers  to  examint)  i>er8on8  proposing  to  teach,  and  to  license  such  as  are  qualified ;  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schools;  to  advise  trustees  and  teachers  in  matters  of  discipline  and  in- 
Btmction;  tx>  use  their  influence  generally  to  promote  sound  education,  and  to  make  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  annual  report  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  reports  of  trustees,  with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  required.  To  supply  these 
B^Mols  with  competent  instructors,  the  State,  besides  supporting  in  part  the  teachers' 
classes  in  academies,  provides  for  an  annual  institute  in  each  county,  maintains  six 
normal  and  training  schools,  and  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  three  more.  As 
auxiliary  to  all  this,  it  baa  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years  about  ^1,000,000  to 
build  up  school  district  libraries^  and  continues  to  dispense  annually  $55,000  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  general  administration  of  the  entire  system,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools,  devolves  upon  the  superintendent.  The  insti- 
tutions patronized  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  the  blind  are 
^  subject  to  his  visitation  ;  and  the  schools  for  the  Indian  children  nx>on  the  several 
reservations  are  almost  exclusively  under  his  control.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  the 
public  funds,  and  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully  applied  ;  to  prepare  forms  and  regula- 
tions for  returns  and  other  business  transactions;  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  offi- 
cers and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  operations  of  the  department ;  to  attend  gen- 
erally to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  system  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
iinder  his  supervision,  estimates  and  accounts  of  apportionments  and  expenditures  of 
"chool  moneys,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  To  this  system  the 
8ta,te  is  devoted  as  a  part  of  its  civil  polity.  It  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  in  oi>e- 
'ation  for  a  prescribed  period  of  time  in  each  year.  It  provides  a  large  portion  of  the 
Jieans  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  the  authority  to  collect  tue  residue  by  tax.  It  provides 
'^f  tbe  condemnation  of  worthless  school-houses,  and  for  building  suitable  ones.  It 
'Quires  school  officers  to  execute  these  purposes  under  penalty  of  fine,  forfeiture  of 
■^wy,  and  removal  from  office. 

PARTIAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

jjuniber  of  school  districts 11, 750 

"^nmbor  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  September  30, 

^^IS69 1,463,299 

^'Jmber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 998, 664 

'^'iniber  of  teachers  who  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during 

2^  tte  same  period 17, 140 

^Umberof  private  schools 1,491 

£[^inber  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 125, 931 

,j,^fc«ntage  of  children  attending  schools 76 

i^^al  receipts  for  school  purposes $11,312,325  36 

"^^Ported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 118,449,048  00 

2^  ^e  total  payments  do  not  differ  much  firom  the  total  receipts.    More  detailed  state- 
^^ts  appear  in  the  following  groups  of  statistics  and  in  the  tables. 

THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF  NEW  YORK. 

w^ti  1853  a  law  was  passed  permitting  school  districts,  either  severally  or  Jointly,  to 
^[^olve  themselves  into  union  free-school  districts,  with  boards  of  education  having 
w^t^liority  to  grade  and  classify  the  several  schools  under  their  charge,  to  establish  de- 
^^^ments  in  which  the  usual  academic  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  to  exercise  other 
^^>^er8  over  educational  matters  either  not  possessed  or  infrequently  used  by  the  trus- 
^  of  common-school  disdicts. 

^ut  the  State  does  not  monopolize  the  work  of  school  instruction,  nor  attempt  to 
^^^ude  others  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  outside  and  independent  of  its  own  publio 
^^^tem,  it  tolerates  unincorporated  private  schools,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  han 
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chartered  aboat  40  literary  colleges  and  420  academies.  Twenty-two  of  the  colleges, 
with  some  changes  in  names  and  plans,  are  still  in  operation.  Of  the  academies,  alwut 
^200  are  condncted  under  their  original  charters  ;  about  80  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
organization  of  union  free  schools,  and  the  others  are  either  dormant  or  dead.  The  last 
two  classes  of  institutions  named  constitute  collectively  what  there  is  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  board  of  re^nts. 
They  are  required  to  report  to  that  body,  and  observe  other  regulations  conducive  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  To  such  of  the  academies  as  comply 
with  this  and  other  specified  requirements,  the  sum  of  $61,000  is  annually  distributed  b^ 
the  regents,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  sustain  the  prescribed  examioa- 
tion,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  t-eachers'  classes.  These  colleges  and  acadet 
mies  are  t^  some  extent  regulated,  assisted,  and  used  by  the  State ;  but  they  are  private 
corporations,  organized  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  proprietors,  and  operate<lon  theij 
account  and  at  their  pleasure.  The  State  has  no  authority  to  fix  the  charges  for  tuition 
nor  even  to  keep  them  in  existence. 

The  colleges  are  nominally,  and  the  academies  are  in  fact,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  latter, 
and  to  apportion  to  them  the  moneys  above  referred  to,  from  the  revenues  of  the  literature 
fund,  with  such  further  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund.  Besides  having  the  legal  power  to  incorporate  such  institutions, 
and  to  grant  diplomas  and  honorary  degrees,  they  *'are  authorized  and  required  by 
themselves  or  their  committees  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  colleges  and  academies  la 
this  State,  examine  into  the  condition  and  system  of  education  and  discipline  thereiu, 
and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  legislature."  They  also  have  chargu  of 
the  State  library  and  State  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and,  jointly  with  the  superinteu- 
dent  of  public  instruction,  have  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

The  board  of  regents,  who  have  supervision  over  the  medical  colleges  and  academies, 
practically  can  do  nothing  bnt  visit  and  report.  If  the  academies  and  colleges  have 
not  exhibited  the  vigor  and  thrift  that  characterize  the  common  schools,  it  is  becanse 
they  have  not  had  such  ample  resources  and  thorough  administrative  discipline  as  those 
schools ;  and  the  reason  why  they  Imve  not  enjoyed  those  advantages  is,  that  the  State 
has  never  undertaken  to  provide  free  academic  instruction. 

The  academic  departments  in  the  union  schools  are  tree  only  by  voluntary  local 
taxation.  The  statute  expressly  provides  that  the  public  funds,  apportioned  to  such 
schools,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support,  of  departments  below  the  academic.  Many  of 
the  academies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  become  public  schools;  and 
all  may,  whenever  the  communities  where  they  are  located  shall  adopt  them. 

The  State  itself  baa  but  one  system  of  education,  which  it  maintains  and  enforces, 
and  that  is  or^nically  a  unit.  It  is  the  system  of  public  instruction,  embracing  11,750 
schools,  organized  and  supported  upon  one  general  plan. 

The  primary  object  of  the  State,  in  bestowing  free  education  upon  its  citizens,  is  not 
to  benefit  individuals  as  such,  but  to  qualify  them  properly  for  their  relations  and 
duties  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  community. 

In  the  matter  of  supervision  of  the  schools,  a  school  commissioner  has  charge  of  all 
the  free  schools  in  each  assembly  district,  of  which  there  are  113,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  8800.    In  certain  districts  where  the  demands  upon  the  commissioner  ai*e  unusually 
great,  boards  of  supervisors  have  discretionary  power  to  increase  salaries. 
Speaking  of  these  rlistrict  commissioners,  the  superintendent  says : 
^*  Their  supervision  reaches  to  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  State  ^  and  upon  tho 
intelligent  as  well  as  fiiithful  discharge  of  their  official  duties  devolves  m  on  imimrtanfc 
measure  the  advancement  and  success  of  our  free-school  system.    No  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  more  important.     It  is  indispensable  to  efficiency  and  success.     It  cannot, 
indeed,  pro<iuce  ^od  schools  without  qualified  teachers  and  adequate  funds ;  and  the 
converse  of  this  is  almost  as  uniformly  true.    It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  any 
other  comprehensive  enterprise  to  prosper  without  direct  local  oversight,  as  public 
instruction.    What  the  schools  need  is  not  indifferent  supervision,  costing  little  or  noth- 
ing, but  honest  and  tliorough  supervision  at  fair  compensation.    Paying  for  such  ser- 
vice, the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  it." 

To  secure  greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  district  commissioners  in  making 
their  annual  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  school  trusteas,  he  recommends  the  piissage 
of  a  law  fixing  the  date  upon  which  it  will  be  obligatory  u^wn  them  to  nmke  their  re- 
)>orts  to  the  superintendent ;  failure  to  cause  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  salary  for  the 
current  quarter,  unless  excused  by  the  superintendent. 

The  schools  of  New  York  not  having  been  rendered  absolutely  free  to  all  the  children  ia 
the  State  until  1667,  the  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  district  commissioners  appended, 
are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  marked  improvement  that  has  come  from  render- 
ing the  schools  absolutely  free.  Upon  this  point  the  superintendent  says  that,  ''taking 
any  former  year  as  a  standard,  and  considering  the  lengtJi  of  school  terms  ami  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  as  material  elements  of  comparison,  the  effort  to  extend 
to  all  the  youth  in  the  St^ate  the  advantages  of  edjication  during  the  year  was  more 
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than  ordinarily  successful.  The  public  school  systpcm  of  this  State  is  but  au  orderly 
plan  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  beeu 
«igaged  in  perfecting  it,  adopting  every  known  iraproveiuent  with  Httle  regard  to 
expense.  I'Yom  a  partial  and  humble  provision  at  the  outset,  they  have  built  it  ii]>  to 
the  present  comprehensive  proportions,  which  embrace  every  locality  and  every 
class,  and  raana^  it  with  a  liberality  that  offers  to  all  a  free  and  sufficient  education. 
The  strength  «1  the  system  consists  in  the  general  conviction  of  its  necessity,  a(id 
in  the  unoffending  fairness  with  which  its  advantages  are  dispense<l.  Nothing  is  taught 
byaathority  in  the  public  schools  excejit  plain  elementary  facts  and  principles,  which 
it  is  ^ood  for  all  to  know,  and  which,  it  the  State  has  any  right  to  educate,  may  prop- 
erly be  inculcated." 
the  general  school  statistics  of  this  State  are  as  follows : 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  as  reported,  was : 

In  1868 11,733 

hi  1860 11,748 

Increase 12 


The  number  of  school-houses,  and  their  classification  according  to  the  materials  of 
vhich  the}'  are  constructed,  are  as  follows : 

Years.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  ToIaI. 

1868 167  9,885  1,096  526  11,674 

1869 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1859  and  1869,  are  as  follows : 

Tears.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  TotaL 

1859 281  9,801  903  591  11,576 

1869 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Increase 93  237  ....  127 

Decrease 130  73  

The  sums  spent  in  each  year,  since  1859,  for  school-houses,  out-houses,  sites,  fences, 
fomiture,  and  repairs,  were  as  follows : 

Tears.  Cities.  Baral  distriota.  Total. 

1860 $361,32180  $280,968  83  $642,290  63 

1861 427,786  17  228,39085  656,177  02 

1862 389,316  56  210,852  44  600,169  00 

1863 242,547  53  186,96140  429,50r^  93 

1864 370,815  34  276,485  89  647,301  23 

1865 516,902  04  282,258  66  799,160  70 

mm 489,348  67  480,875  92  970,224  59 

1867 1,012,482  87  700,624  14  1,713,107  01 

1868 1,166,076  28  1,017,988  67  2,184  084  95 

1869 1,401,464  03  1,053,988  98  2,455,453  01 

Total §6,378,061  29  $4,719,395  78  $11,097,457  07 

The  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was : 

In  1868 $16,459,485 

Inl8ti9 18,449,048 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is : 

lathe  cities $29,400  52 

la  the  rural  districts JS7S  17 

In  the  previous  years  the  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts was  as  follows:  in  1868,  $604  98;  in  1867,  $593  92;  in  1866,  $433  02.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  the  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  is  nearly  57 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  This  rapid  increase  in  value  proves  thac 
the  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses, 
and  that,  encouraged  by  a  State  system  which  promises  stability,  and  which  affords  in- 
creased facilities  each  year  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  instruction,  they  are  willing 
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to  tax  themaelveB  largely  to  assist  in  carrying  oot  the  plan.    The  govem 
•ehool  districts  is  a  pore  democracy. 

CHILDREN  ASJ>  ATTEXDANCK. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  i 
reported,  was — 

Yean.  Citiea.  Band  distrlcta. 

1868 605,924  85^^,745  1 

1869 607,583  655,716 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  excluding  fractions,  daring 
three  years,  was  as  follows  : 

Yearn.  CitiM.  Bnral  districts. 

1867 164,565  255,392 

1868 166,645  279,223 

1869 178,607  289,814 

The  returns  for  1867  represent  the  attendance  during  the  last  year  of  the  exii 
the  rate^bill  system.  Since  it  was  abolished,  although  the  school  terms  have  b 
sideraly  lengthened,  the  attendance,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  upon  the  avei 
largely  increased.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  length  of  school 
the  rural  districts  has  advanced  from  thirty  weeks  and  three  days  in  1867,  to  th 
weeks  and  four  days  in  1869,  the  average  attendance  for  each  day  of  the  leu 
term  is  48.464  greater  than  it  was  for  the  shorter  one  in  the  most  prosperous 
der  the  discarded  rate-bill  system. 

The  average  length  of  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty-two  weeks  and  two  d 
the  whole  State,  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day.  The  actual  expense  of  mail 
the  common  schools  during  the  year,  was — 

In  the  cities $5, 08 

In  the  rural  districts • 4,80 

Total 9,88 

Corresponding  total  for  1868 * 9,04 

Increase $84 


The  following  table  shoWs  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  for 
port  of  our  public  educational  system,  but  not  including  the  appropriations  i 
orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions : 

For  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers $6, 09 

For  district  libraries 2 

For  school  apparatus 20 

For  colored  schools 6 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &c 2, 45 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools 1, 04 

State  appropriation  for  support  of  academies 4 

State  appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 1 

For  teachers*  institutes 1 

For  normal  schools 7 

For  Cornell  University 1 

For  Indian  schools 

For  department  of  public  instruction 2 

For  regents  of  the  University 

For  printing  registers  for  school  districts 1 

For  balance  due  for  printing  Code  of  Public  Instruction 

Total $10,10 

TEACHERS. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  was — 

Years.  Males.  Females. 

1808 5,918  21,865 

1869 6,230  22,080 
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The  number  reported  as  "  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
more,^  has  steadily  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  act  making  twenty-eight  weeks 
legal  school  term,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  herewith  sabniitted : 

No.  omployed 
in  cities. 

3,410 

3,566 

3,568 

...  ....••  ....  ......    ....  ....  ....  ....  tj,imo 

4,334 


XR65. 

1666. 

X867. 

1838. 

X869. 


No.  employed  in 
rural  diHtricts. 

TotiiL 

12,068 

15,478 

12,100 

15,633 

12,040 

15,608 

12,598 

16,598 

12,803 

17,140 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  in  the  State  at  large : 
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The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were 

lioensed: 


By  normal 
schools. 

gities 227 

^ural  districts 174 

Total  for  1869 401 

Totalforl868 ~384 


By  sapt.  pnb. 
instruction. 

414 
554 


By  local  officers.      Total. 


968 


4,351 
22,590 

26,641 

26,399 


4,992 
23,318 

28,310 

27,78i« 


The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was — 

^«ar8.                                                                             Cities.  Rural  districts.  Total. 

J^68 12,564,592  90  $3,032,914  04  $5,597,505  94 

^^ 2,790,068  90  3,302,111  69  6,092,180  59 

Increase $225,/176  00  $269,197  65  $494,673  0.> 


The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  the  foregoing  state- 
2[«nt8,  was:    In  the  cities,  $642  87;   in  the  rural  districts,  $257  86;   in  tho  State, 

.  The  State  provides  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  in  three  ways :  by  teachers*  classes 
^  private  academies;  by  normal  schools;  and  by  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
"Various  parts  of  the  State,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  during  their  attendance. 

TEACHERS*  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES. 

Teachers*  classes  have  been  maintained  in  ninety  academies  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  board  of  regents,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  There 
uave  been  in  attendance  upon  these  classes  564  males  and  1,001  females,  making  a  total 
<rf  1,565. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Six  are  now  in  successful  operation,  two  having  been  opened  within  the  last  year. 
The  buildings  lor  two  more  are  so  fivr  advanced  as  to  insure  their  completion  belbre 
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September  next.  When  all  these  sobool  shall  be  id  operatioD  their  main  tenamw  irinoiK^ 
the  Btate  anuitally  about  (140,000.  The  only  teqnitnl  that  is  expected  tor  tbia  oatU.^ 
ie  the  service  nf  tlie  craduates  aa  t«acben  in  our  pnblic  Bohoola,  for  itQch  cotDpeuutiuv^ 
ua  their  superior  qualifications  will  command. 

Ihble  ihoming  the  pronUienl  fact*,  wi((  a  tlalement  of  tkt  reeeipU  and  erptnditum  fir  U^ 
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tbacberb'  iNeriTUTES. 

Fifly-sii  inatitutea  were  held  in  fiftj-fivB  counties  dnrinf;  the  calendar  year  1869  -^ 
with  an  atteudnnoe  of  3,009  male,  and  (i,486  female  tuaohers,  makiug  a  total  of  9,4%  — 
The  seaaiona  have  generally  been  two  weeks  in  duration. 

The  average  number  attending  each  inatitute  has  never  boon  exceeded.    The  attend 

auce  of  male  teachers  waa  greater  thau  over  before.  The  ag);regat«  attondanoe  wa^^ 
78.H  ]ier  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  tuachcra  employed  for  "  tH'entj'-cight  weeks  o^^ 
more  "  in  the  counties  where  inatitutea  were  held. 

The  special  work  of  the  iuatitnl«  iu  imparting  professional  inatrnction  in  ref^ard  IC^ 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  in  Htimulating  touclicrs  to  greuttr  zeal  and  octivitj^ 
and  in  promoting  uoiformity  of  plan  and  management  in  tlie  schools  of  t^och  county,  i^k= 
one  of  leading  importancn.  Uulens  the  schools  are  supplied  with  competent  leacheii^ 
the  money  expended  for  their  support  is  wasted,  aod  the  valuable  time  of  thousands  <^--  ~ 
youth  is  worse  than  squanilered.  Until  other  ageDcies  shall  have  been  greatly  mult^^ 
plied,  institutes  must  be  relied  upon  for  that  work. 
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DISTRICT  LIBRARIBS. 

TThe  condition  of  the  school  district  libraries  is  nolorions.    To  describe  it  would  be 
dimply  to  rehearse,  with  little  variation,  the  oft-repeated  story  of  neglect  and  waste, 
t^tiat  may  be  fonnd  in  every  annual  report  from  this  department  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Popular  indifference  is  much  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  condition ;  bnt  the  lax  policy 
of  the  State,  which  has  permitted  the  library  money  to  be  nsed  for  other  purposes,  is  still 
more  culpable.  Except  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  villages  and  populous  districtiS 
where  the  amount  of  money  received  has  1)een  considerable,  and  has  Ijeen  faithfully  ap- 
plied, the  system  (if  such  it  can  properly  be  called,  as  now  regulated  by  law)  is  tittle 
better  than  a  bungling  device  to  fritter  away  $55,000  annually,  under  the  pretense  of 
iDcreafiing,  but  with  the  practical  effect,  as  the  statistics  show,  of  reducing  the  niunber 
I         of  books  froTa  year  to  year.    A  plan,  originally  framed  to  befriend  libraries,  has  been 
I         vitiated  by  later  enactments,  so  that  it  has  operated  to  rob  them,  destroy  respect  for 
them,  and  well  nigh  ruin  them. 

But  in  1858  a  provision  was  adopted  allowing  the  districts,  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  have  been  sometimes  complied  with,  but  more  frequently  disregarded,  to  use 
the  money  for  a))paratus  and  teachers'  wages.  The  decline  was  thereby  accelerated, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption,  so  that,  in  1858,  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
was  1,402,253;  in  1863, 1,172,404;  m  1868,  1,064,830;  in  1889,  1,026,130.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  since  1853  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  reported,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  apportioned  to  the  districts 
$880,000  of  library  money. 

The  returns  show  that  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  even  the  ceremony  of  asking 
consent  to  divert  the  funds  has  been  complied  with. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  total  numoer  of  Indian  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  residing  upon  reservations  in  this  State  on  the  30th  oay  of 
September,  1809,  was  372  less  than  the  number  at  the  corresponding  date  in  the  pre- 
<5eding  year. 

Neither  the  aggregate  nor  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  these  schools  has  been 
80  large  as  during  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  $1,000  less 
than  in  1868,  chiefly  because  there  has  been  less  building  and  repairing  of  school- 
houses. 

It  is  now  about  fourteen  years  since  the  State  assumed  the  charge  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  children  living  within  her  bordei-s.  The  results  of  the 
P^Hcy,  although  not  discouraging,  are  not  strongly  marked.  The  Indians  are  a  pecu- 
liar race  of  people,  and  any  attempt  to  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  merit  set  up  for 
^^rselves  will  produce  impressions  of  Indian  character  altogether  unfavorable.  They 
^^  decidedly  averse  to  work  and  study.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  evident  they  must 
^ork,  or  die  out  altogether,  it  seems  proper  that  the  effort  to  teach  them  how  to  work 
**Ivantageously  should  be  continued. 

.  Tlie  ijumlMjr  of  schools  in  operation  during  the  past  year  was  26  ;  and  the  average 

*ength  of  time  in  se^on  about  thirty-three  weeks.    The  number  of  teachers  employed 

^^  39,  of  whom  17  were  Indians.    The  numb«r  of  pupils  registered  as  having  attended 

J^^ool  some  portion  of  the  year  is  1,002;  and  the  average  dailv  attendance  amounted 

^  482.    The  total  expenditures  for  these  schools  amounted  to  |6,834  44. 

INSnTUnON  FOR  DKAF-MUTES. 

1  1*he  state  of  New  York  has  not  neglected  the  education  of  those  who  are  in  charita- 
Ij*^  institutions.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes.  Established 
^eajly  fifty-three  years  ago,  it  has  developed  into  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
^^^^plete  and  thorough  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  constantly  employs  a 
'^^^J^  of  28  skilled  teachers,  16  of  whom  are  etlucated  deaf-mutes.  The  couree  of  in- 
^^Jfnction,  which  has  been  tested  by  fifty  years  successful  experience,  remains  un- 
J^nged  except  in  details.  The  language  of  signs  has,  in  this  institution,  always  been 
^^  great  instrument  of  instruction,  and  has  been  so  improved  that  a  distinctive  sign 
?^y  now  be  nsed  for  every  word  in  the  English  language.  Instruction  in  articulation 
^'Ujnot  been  neglected,  although  it  is  confined  mostly  **to  those  pupils  who  retain  a 
^tnnant  of  speech  or  hearing."  Experiments  are,  however,  being  made  to  test  the 
J^;^>98ibility  of  conferring  material  benefit  by  this  kind  of  instruction  upon  those  en- 
^it^ly  deaf  and  dumb. 

.  The  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  December  31,  1869,  was  535,  an 
^^crease  of  45  over  the  number  reported  last  year.  Of  these,  'SS7  are  State  pupils,  142 
'^I'e  supported  by  counties,  33  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  remaining  23  by 
'^heir  own  friends  or  by  the  institution.  The  appropriation  of  $105,000  for  the  support 
^f  State  pupils  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  prove  ample. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Under  existing  proyisions  of  law  no  pnpils  are  supported,  in  this  institntion  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  State,  except  those  from  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings.  The 
nnmher  of  papils  in  the  institntion  is,  however,  quite  as  large  as  at  any  time  heretofora 
The  total  number  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  157.  Of  these,  21  have  been 
discharged  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  terms,  leaving  in  the  institutioD,  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year,  136,  of  whom  64  are  males  and  72  are  females. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  cannot  be  appointed 
State  pupils.  It  is  claimed  by  the  managers  of  the  institntion,  and  generally  concnned 
in  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  this  resti'iction  is  injurious,  as  it 
operates  to  de])rivo  pupils  of  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education  until  a  time  in  life 
BO  late  that  there  has  been  opportunity  for  the  contraction  of  bad  habits,  which  the 
patient  labor  of  months,  perhaps  of  years,  hardly  suffices  to  eradicate.  The  State  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  at  Data  via,  is  hampered  by  no  such  conditions;  but  is  permitted 
to  receive  all  blind  persons  residing  within  the  State,  excepting  those  from  the 
counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  managers,  may 
be  '^  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  for  instruction." 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1869,  iucludiug  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  R.  L.  Larremore,  and 
that  of  the  city  superintendent,  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  with  those  of  three  assistant  superin- 
tendents, the  following  brief  extracts  have  been  made : 

Total  population  of  the  city,  (census,  June  1870,) 926, 341 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  of  school  age,  Ctive  to  twenty -one,) Not  given. 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 235, 03^ 

Average  attendance 102, 89*8 

Number  of  schools 263 

Number  of  teachers 2,411 

Receipts  for  the  year $3,164,983  62 

Expenditures  for  the  ye^r $2,961,361  2C 

Value  of  school  property Not  giveim 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  tlio  various  classes  of  schools  and  number  (m 
pupils  taught  in  them,  is  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board. 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS.* 


Xormal  schools 

Grammar  schools,  hoys 

Grammar  schools,  girls  — 
Grammar  schools,  mixod. . , 

Primary  schools 

Corporate  schools 

Evening  schwila,  male 

Evening  schools,  female . . . 
Evening  schooU,  mixed  . . . 
Evening  high  school,  male 


Total 


SchooU. 


White. 


1 

44 
43 

3 
94 
37 
16 
11 


9S0 


Cdored. 


1 
9 
2 
3 
3 
4 


18 


TotaB. 


1 

4 
1 
1 


9BB 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Public  BchoolB. 


Grammar  schools  and  primary  departments 

Primarv  sch(M>ls 

Colorccfschools 

Evening  schools 

NormaT schools 


Total 


150,316 

43.477 

S,0O0 

19,531 

9jC 

216,  Sd( 


*  A  committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  edncation  ta  examine  "  into  the  wliole  pnbti< 
school  system,"  reports  that  "there  are  117  schools  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  the  oirj 
of  New  York,"  and  that  "  the  whole  number  of  schools  and  departments  Is  230,\'-~Iieport  of  18G9,  p.  m 
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Enrollment  and  attendance—Coniinned, 


Corporate  achooU. 


Xew  York  Orphan  A  sy  lam 

Romu  Catbouc  Orphan  Asylam 

Pmt««tant  Half-orphan  Asylum .^ 

HoQM  of  Refuge t 

Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan  House 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

American  i'emal « Ciiardian  Society  and  Home  Indoatrial  School 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 

Houte  of  Reception  of  l^ew  York  Juvenile  Asylum 

Ladies'  Home  Misaionnry  Society 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry 

ChildreD's  Aid  Society 

Nunery  and  Child's  Hospital  School 

Total 


I 


103,893 


^1 


it 


155 

166 

861 

1,037 

166 

314 

889 

1,560 

100 

143 

197 

393* 

1,061 

4.373 

637 

1,185 

104 

970 

384 

965 

383 

1.150 

1.896 

6,594 

88 

94 

835,033 


COLLEGE  OP  THE  CITY  OP  IfEW  YORK. 

The  CoUe^  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  connected  with,  and  forms  a  part  of,  our  sya- 
tem  of  pubhc  instruction ;  it  is  under  the  management  of  the  twelve  school  commis- 
uoners  who  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college. 

The  college  has,  besides  the  president,  eleven  professors,  fifteen  tutors  and  instruct- 
ors, and  eight  other  officers,  including  librarians  and  janitors;  the  aggregate  annual 
aalaries  of  all  being  $90,223  50. 

The  only  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  college  contains  twenty  recitation-rooms, 
two  lecture-rooms,  two  drawing-rooms,  one  chapel,  one  library,  one  laboratory,  two 
offices  for  the  president,  apartments  for  the  janitor,  and  several  store-rooms.  The  valuo 
of  the  building  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

SATURDAY  NORTdAL  SCHOOL. 

"  This ioBtitution,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Kiddle^*  as 
pHncipal,  aided  by  Assistant  Superintendents  Harrison  and  Calkins,  and  several  or  our 
^<^  expierienced  teachers,  continues  to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  our 
system  of  public  instruction.'' 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  t«rm  are  always  characterized  by  a  very  large  attendapce, 
*?pecially  in  the  male  schools,  where  boys  assemble  to  have  what  they  term  "  a  good 
time,"  which  consists  in  annoying  inexperienced  teachers. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  left  in  less  than  one 
^OQth,  and  about  42  per  cent,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term.  Of  this  number  there 
^88  aD  evident  want  of  regularity  in  Attendance,  as  the  certificates  were  awarded  to 
1677  papils,  or  about  27  i>er  cent,  of  the  registered  number.  There  were  many  persons 
^ho  caused  there  names  to  be  registered,  but  as  they  came  only  for  two  or  three  nights 
tbey  were  stricken  ofi'  the  roll  and  not  counted.  The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  at- 
^dance  is  seen  to  be  in  the  male  schools.  In  view  oi  this  fact,  as  well  as  others,  I 
''Commended  in  my  report  of  last  year  the  expediency  of  opening  separate  schools  for 
•<Jult8,  where  they  could  come  together  without  being  associated  with  the  younger 
^Jmb  oif  children.  Thousands  would  now  attend,  but  their  pride  of  feeling  forbids  them 
^Ro  to  a  school  where  small  boys,  knowing  more  than  they,  are  members,  but  who 
^ould  joyfully  attend  were  all  adults.  A  few  schools  of  this  class  might  be  opened  as 
*n  experiment,  and  if  successful  others  might  be  added.  Those  above  sixteen  years  of 
*?*•  and  especially  those  over  twenty-one,  come  to  learn,  and  unless  detained  away  by 
political  excitement,  which  occurs  at  every  annual  election,  they  generally  are  found 
jji  their  class-rooms  eagerly  acquiring  knowledge.  No  one  can  enter  them  and  not 
?*ve  the  most  pleasureable  emotions  excited  in  beholding  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
improve  their  minds.  An  evening  school  was  oi>ened  about  the  middle  of  November, 
[D  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwelFs  Island.  Out  of  360  prisoners,  over  200  voluntarily 
have  had  their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the  school  is 
divided. 


*  Now  city  saperiiitODdent 
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A  FEW  PKIMAUY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Assistant  Superiutendent  Calkins  gives  the  following  statistics : 

The  number  of  primar7  schools  and  departments,  includiug  six  primary  schools 

for  colored  children,  now  under  the  control  of  the  hoard  of  education,  is 110 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them  is.. 1, 248 

The  whole  number  of  classes  is 1, 0G8 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  varies  from  25  to  200  pupils. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  employed  in  one  school  is 27 

The  numlKjr  of  schools  haN'ing  twenty  or  more  teachers  is 14 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  twenty  teachers,  but  ten  or  more,  is. . .  54 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  five  teachers  is 13 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  these  schools  is 65, 450 

'  The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  two  lowest  grades  is 27, 360 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  two  highest  grades  is 16, 500 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  lowest  grade  is 16, 340 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  highest  grade  is 7, 6^ 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  ofa  single  school  is 1 ,  667 

There  are  seventeen  schools  in  each  of  which  the  register  number  is  more 

than 1,000 

There  are  forty-eight  schools  with  less  than  1,000,  but  more  than 500 

The  smallest  school  has  more  than  one  hundred  pupils. 

There  are  twelve  primary  schools  with  less  than  two  hundred  pupils  each. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  superintendent's  report  states  that,  "  It  appears  from  the  official  reports  made  to 
this  department,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  that  in  twenty-three 
of  the  forty-eight  male  departments,  in  which  alone  such  puuishuicntii  are  permissible, 
no  corporal  punishment  has  been  indicted ;  and  that  the  average  number  per  month  in 
the  remaining  twenty-five  departments  has  been  only  30.  It  is  satisfactorily  estaldished 
in  my  judgment,  that  no  absolute  necessity  exists  for  a  continuance  of  this  mode  of 
discipline,  so  liable  to  abuse,  so  repugnant  to  every  sensibility  of  our  nature,  and  so  at 
variance  with  an  enlightened  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  I  cordially  congratulate  the  board,  therefore,  on  its  entire  abolition, 
and  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of  suitable  provisions  for  the  suspension  it 
expulsion  of  incorrigibly  vicious  or  contumacious  pupils,  and  their  exclusion  from  an  ' 
public  school,  except  upon  satisfactory  assurances  of  future  good  behavior." 

SECTARIAN  EDUCATION— THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

"  An  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  about  $200,000  has  recently  l>een  made  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  of  several  corporate  and  parochial  schools  upon  the  alleged 
grounds : 

"1.  That  the  public  schools  are  incapable  of  furnishing  the  requisite  accommodations 
for  the  children  thus  specially  provided  for. 

"2.  That  no  adequate  provisions  exist  in  such  schools  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  pupils ;  and, 

"3.  That  a  very  large  number  of  Catholic  pupils  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom,  in 
consequence  of  the  provision  of  the  bj^-laws  of  the  board,  requiring  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  instruction  in  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  faith. 

"The  first  objection  is  fully  met  by  the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  in  St^ptember  last,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  of  the  several  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  board  was  only  about  c*6,000, 
while  the  number  of  seats  in  the  class  and  assembly  rooms  was  nearly  126,000,  showing 
an  excess  of  seats  over  the  average  attendance  of  about  40,000. 

"The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  versions,  without  note  or  com- 
ment are  required  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  each  school,  and  in  a  large  majority,  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  reverentially  recited  by  pupils  and  teachers,  tbllowed  uy  a  devotional 
psalm  or  hymn  of  thanksgiving  or  praise.  What  iHterpreiation  shall  be  j^laced  upon 
these  Scriptures  is  scrupulously  left  to  each  individual  for  himself  or  herself,  under 
such  guidance,  advice,  and  instruction  tis  may  be  afibrded  by  parents,  guai-dians,  and 
spiritual  guides  of  their  own  denomination." 

BROOKLYN. 

The  statement  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Buckley,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  made  to  the 
State  Department,  December  30,  1869,  gives  the  following  information : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  (estimated) 150, 000 

Number  of  attendants  register^ 85,795 
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Average  attendftnce 36,738 

Number  of  teachers 785 

Number  of  school  buildings 47 

Total  value  of  school-houses  and  sites |2, 215, 359  00 

Receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources $86:^,228  86 

Expenditures  for  the  year $799,376  03 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  OP  THE  CITY. 

By  the  census  of  1865,  it  was  found  that  there  were  108,099  children  in  the  city,  who 
were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  vears.  According  to  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  population  of  our  city,  the  number  of  school-age,  at  the  present,  cannot  bo  much 
below  150,000.  From  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Metrox)olitan  Boanl  of  Police 
Comraissiuners,  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867,  we  learn  that  there  were 
then  in  attendance  on  private  and  corporate  schools  in  our  city,  about  22,000  pupils. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  1,000  for  certain  private  schools,  which  declined  to  rejwrt 
their  attendance,  and  also  86,000,  which  is  about  the  register  number  of  the  city  schools 
for  the  past  year,  we  shall  then  find  that  the  aggregate  school  attendance  of  the  city  is 
109,000.  This  number  deducted  ftrom  150,000,  as  above,  will  leave  41,000  of  school-age 
in  non-attendance  on  any  school,  public  or  private.  By  comnaring  the  preceding  with 
corresponding  statements  of  former  years,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  last  year  shows  a 
large  advance  over  any  preceding  one,  in  every  particular.  But.  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  is  mu^  in  excess  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city,  who  seek  for 
admisaioQ  into  the  public  aehools. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  ORAL  INSTRUCTIOir. 

In  connection  with  the  more  formal  lessons  of  the  text-books,  we  gire  great  promi- 
nence to  oral  instruction,  especially,  in  all  the  primary  grades.  In  these,  it  is  all 
important  that  correct  habits  of  thought,  attention,  oliservation,  memory,  self-help, 
and  self-reliance  be  carefully  cultivated.  This  peculiar  work  cannot  be  done  in  this 
department,  through  the  formal  lessons  and  study  of  the  t«xt-lx>ok.  It  must  be  mainl  v 
hy  the  voice  and  action  of  the  living,  earnest  teacher,  who  must  make  hei'self  intelli- 
S^iit  and  skillful,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  preparation  in  the 
^^  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  leading  idea  of  a  graded  course  of  study  and  instruction  is  a  division  of  labor, 

°y  which  every  class  of  a  department  has  its  own  appropriate  course  mapped  out ;  each 

^^e  constituting  one  of  a  series  of  links,  from  the  lowest  of  the  primary,  to  the  senior 

JJ*"  ^aduating  class  of  the  grammar  department.     Here,  too,  the  teacher  of  each  class, 

"^^  her  work  clearly  defined  in  every  subject  of  study  pursued  in  her  gra<le,  and  the 

^''lount  that  must  lie  accomplished  during  a  given  term.    The  ailvautagf^s  of  ttiis  ctounie, 

^®  think,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent,  olwerring,  and  reflecting  jmt- 

*^'^-    In  such  a  course,  the  teacher,  if  competent,  on  entering  her  class,  can  refulily 

?nrvey  her  field,  make  her  programme  for  her  daily  guidance  in  the  division  of  tlie  siilJ- 

'/*'*^t8  she  is  to  teach,  f«>r  the  instruction  and  progress  of  her  pupils,  for  whirdi  slie  aloiio 

'^  ^espou8ible.     Her  success  or  failure  in  the  work  will  be  apparent  at  the  mtim-nufuml 

^Jilminations  of  the  city  *iiperintendent,  and  the  result  repirteil  to  the  Kxral  tufmiu\tt^^ 

^£tho  school.    A  record  is  also  made  of  the  same,  in  a  book  kejit  for  the  pur|>«M45  In  "<*' 

**^ce. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  six  primary,  and  six  fpTzmnu^r-^'htut]  yiruif^  ''Jt 
/^bich  may  be  added,  in  th#r  larger  and  more  ailvanced  s#.'hfK>ls,  a  Kiijijil«'in<'fi»«i  v  itf^^i^- 
2^e  studies  of  which  inclatie  those  of  the  higher,  and  more  atflvaiiM^J  of  u  lU't^'^'^^^^ 
c^Dglish  course.    Beginning  with  the  lowest,  or  sixth  primary  gra*l*t,  w«'  ^iintt'*^'i  -^-^^ 
"^step  through  the  department:  the  first  class  of  wLir-b  fontit  th*^  t.oinm  h'Hi:  -^ 
^ith  the  sixth  grammar  graile.  and  supplifs*  it  with  pro;jjf/ti'/tn»  fr/ftn  f  Im»  ^h^"*-^^  ^ 
l*»4rtment.     The  promotions  are  maile  !»*^mi-annaaiiy.  aft^r  ^:su*^tii  #;x;iiii) «•»'•»""    *    "^ 
^be  classes  throughout  the  entire  school,  at  the  sam«r  uta^:^ 

PROGRESS  OF  FREE  SCHOOUL 

The  slumber  of  ages  is  broken  ;  the  nations  are  9,h^k'mz  '^  ^  'i«  »)<.i»  l*'-^  /   ^  ^.r.-^.^^ 
Viy  which  they  have  for  centuries  l>eeu  bound,  and  l?:^'ht-  \.w/^  j-.l^i»;  '"•'  '  ~- 

ion  are  rapidly  becoming  the  common  blessings  of  all  rr*^?ju     7  In  •*!''•" 
nwakened  knows  no  rest.    We  have  alreaily  realized  rr^/7«r  f  l/»ii<  >«m» 
ipated  in  founding  our  institutions.    Being  then  in  ti>^  ^■njujnn-^*'-  '' 
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ment)  free  schools  and  free  institutions,  if  tme  to  the  principles  of  oar  fathers,  th 
founders  of  these  long  cherished  institutions,  and  true  to  ourselves,  we  have  naught 
fear. 

SYRACUSE. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1870,  Hon.  Edward  Smith,  superintendeKit 
gives  the  following : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

InoreMelbr 
the  year. 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age,  (five  to  twenty  one) 16, 004  788 

Number  registered  in  schools  during  the  year 8,001  198 

Average  number  belonging 5,777  276 

Average  daily  attendance 5, 180  264 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  or  number  belonging 92. 4 

Number  of  school  buildings 17  1 

Number  of  schools 36  3 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  gentlemen  11 ;  ladies  159 170  17 

Number  of  seats  in  all  the  schools 6, 734  831 

Entire  cost  of  education  per  pupil,  on  number  belonging |18  ?7  $2  19 

Cost  on  daily  attendance $19  73  $2  49 

iCBSENTEEISM. 

We  have  60,035  days  lost  during  the  year  by  pupils  who  belonged  in  school,  and  in  very 
many  of  the  cases  ought  to  have  l^een  there.  There  is  no  remedy  that  1  know  of  bat 
compulsory  attendance  that  will  reach  these  cases.  The  teachers  do  much,  and  all 
they  can  do,  to  secure  regularity,  and  they  are  aided  by  a  majority  of  parents  who 
have  these  truant  children,  and  still  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
year  after  year. 

DISCIPLINB. 

Suspensions  have  been  the  principal  outward  means  used  for  securing  regular  atten- 
dance and  good  deportment.  The  cases  of  suspension  for  misconduct  number  301 ;  of 
these  214  were  restored,  leaving  87  not  reinstated.  During  the  year  there  have  been 
suspended  for  irregular  attendance  411.  Of  these  245  have  been  restored.  This  is  but 
little  more  than  half  the  number  that  were  reported  last  year.  The  facta,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested  them,  abundantly  prove  that  the  experience  of  abolishing  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  public  schools  has  proved  a  success,  and  it  has  now  been  tried  three 
years ;  long  enough  to  have  proved  a  failure  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  failure. 

ALBANY,    ROCHESTER,    BUFFALO,    POUGHKEEPSIE,    BINGHAMTON,    AND 

OTHER  CITIES. 

The  reports  of  the  city  superintendents  not  being  generally  included  in  the  report  of^ 
the  State  superintendent  of  New  York,  and  the  published  report  of  schools  in  thes^ 
cities  not  haviujj^  been  received  by  this  Bureau,  no  special  information  relating  to  theic 
Bchools  can  be  given.    Qeneral  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
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lA8t  of  school  officers. 

Abbam  B.  Weaver,  auperiniendent  of  public  instrudUm,  Albany, 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  TERM  COMMENCING  JANUARY  1,  1870. 


Counties. 


Albany. 


Broome 


CatUraagoB 
Cayuga..  .. 


Chaataaqna 

Chemung  .. 

Chenango  .. 

Clinton..  .. 

Colombia . . 


Cortland  . 
Delaware. 
Datcbess . 


Erie 


Franklin 


Fnlton. 
Genesee 
Greene . 


Hamilton  . 
Herkimer . . 


Jefferson 


Kings 

Lewis , 

Livingston 
Madison  .  .. 


5 

s 


1 

2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Names. 


Leonard  A.  Carbart 

Julius  Thayer 

John  P.  Whitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (city  superintendent) 

Lucien  B.  Treeman 

Richard  L.  Andms 

Henry  8.  Monroe 

Newton  W.  Edson 

G.  L.  Farnbam,  (secretary  board  of  education). 

Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.  Hi^bee 

Samuel  A.  Cole 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  V.  Smith 

E.  A.  Charlton,  (secretary  board  of  education). 

Alonzo  C.  Pickard 

Wellington  Woodward 

Charles  K.  Hetfield 

O.  Robinson,  (secretary  board  of  education)  .. 

Matbew  B.  Ludington i, 

David  G.  Barber 

Ira  D.  Knowles 

Robert  S.  McCuUough 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Winslow 

J.  N.  Townsend,  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitmore 

RufusT.  Peck 

Isaac  J.  St.  John 

John  W.  McArthur • 

George  W.  Draper 

Isaac  F.  Collins 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  education) 

Henry  Lapp 

James  F.  Crooker 

S.  W.  Soule 

Thomas  Lothrop,  (city  superintendent) 

William  H.  McLenathan 

Thomas  G.  Shaw 

George  T.  Collins 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 

Cyrus  Stewart 

Richard  L.  Selden 

John  Beardsley 

Hiram  Bogardiis 

WiUiam  D.  Smith 

John  D.  Qhampion 

Ezra  D.  Beckwith 

Alphonse  E.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

Wm.  G.  Williams,(8ecretary  board  of  education) 

Timothy  M.  Ingraham 

J.  W.  Buckley,  (city  superintendent) . . .  -  ^ 

William  Adams 

Charles  A.  Chickering 

John  W.  Byam 

Robert  W.  Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgan 


Post  offices. 


Coeymans. 

S.  Westerlo. 

West  Troy. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

CenterviUe, 

Bolivar. 

Kirkwood. 

Binghamton. 

Bingham  ton. 

Machias. 

Cattaraugus. 

Throopsville. 

Weedsport. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Horsoheods. 

Elmira. 

N.  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Chazv. 

W.  Taghkanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloomville. 

Clove. 

Rhiuebeck. 

Pcmghkeepsie, 

Clarence. 

Williuk. 

Collins  Center. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

Olmsteadville. 

Chateaugay. 

Dickinson  Center. 

Gloversville. 

Le  Roy. 

Athens. 

Greenville. 

Hope  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Cedarville. 

Adams  Center. 

Philadelphia. 

Clayton. 

Watertown. 

Flatlands. 

Brooklyn. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copenhagen. 

Lavonia  Station 

Nunda. 

Earlville* 
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Idst  of  school  officers — Continued. 


Counties. 


Monroe. 


Montgomery. 
New  York  . . . 
Niagara 


Oneida 


Onondaga  . 


Ontario 
Orange 


Orleans 
Oswego 


Otsego. 

Putnam 
Queens  . 


Kensselaer 


Hichmond  . . . 
Rockland  . .  . 
St.  Lawrence 


Saratoga  — 
Schenectady 
Schoharie  ... 


Schuyler 
Seneca  . . 


Steuben 


Sufiblk 


Sullivan.. 
Tompkins 
Tioga.... 


XJlster  .  . 


00 

CO 
•  <-< 


2 
1 
2 


1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 


Names. 


1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


*2 
1 
2 
3 


Irving  C.  Forte 

William  E.  Edmonds 

George  W.  Sime 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Buckingham 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city  superintendent) 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (city  superintendent) 

Mills  C.Blackstone 

Charles  T.  Pooler 

Harvey  S.  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (city  superintendent) 

J.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parker  S.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (city  superintendent) 

Ezra  J.  Peck 

Robert  B.  Simmons «... 

George  K.  Smith 

Benjamin  F.  Hill 

H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent) 

James  H.  Mattison 

David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

V.  C.  Douglass,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  jr 

Charles  H.  Ferris 

William  H.  Peckham 

Isaac  G.  Fosdick 

Amos  H.  Allen 

George  W.  Hidley . . . : 

William  Kemp,  (president  board  of  education) 

James  Brownleo 

Nelson  Puff 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

William  G.  Brown. 

Barney  Whitney    

R.  B.  Lowry,  (city  superintendent) 

Seth  Whalen 

Oscar  F.  Stiles 

Simon  J.  Schermerhorn 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  superintendent) 

Ambrose  R.  Hunting •- 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  C.  Mann 

William  Hogan 

JohnC.  Higby,  2d 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Whiting 

Horace  H.  Benjamin 

Thomas  S.  Mount 

Charles  Bamum 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Jackson  Graves 

William  H.  Dederick 

Oscar  Mulford 

Horace  W.  Montross 

*  For  term  commencing  January  1, 1889. 


Poet  offices. 


Cazenovia. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  Jobnsville. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

Youngstown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  WHii 

Deansvule. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Salina. 

Borodino. 

Fayette  viUe. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

Otisville. 

Newburgh. 

Barre  Center. 

North  Hannibal. 

PhoBuix. 

Orwell. 

Oswego. 

Schuyler's  Lake. 

Butternuts. 

Cold  Spring. 

Manhasaet. 

Jamaica. 

Petersburgh. 

N.  Greeubush. 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Canton. 

Lawrenceville. 

Ogdensburgh. 

fiallston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Spring; 

Rotterdam. 

Schenectady. 

GallupviUe. 

Cobleskill. 

Watkins. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsborgh. 

Coming. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stony  Brook. 

Monticello. 

Owego. 

TmmonsbnigL 

Dryden. 

Kingston. 

Highland. 

Ellen  viUe. 
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List  of  school  officers — Continued. 


Counties. 


Warren 

W;Mhington  .. 

Wayne , 

Westchester . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


■*■> 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


Names. 


Post  offices. 


Adam  Armstrong,  jr 
Abram  G.  Cochran  , 
William  H.  Tefft  . . . 
John  McGouigal . . . 

Ethel  M.Allen 

Franklin  W.  Gilley . 
George  W.  Smith. . . 

Joseph  Barrett 

John  B.  Small  wood . 
Richard  Langdon  . . 
Joseph  W.  Brown  . . 


Glen's  Falls. 

Galesville. 

Whitehall. 

South  Bntler. 

Williamson. 

Morrisania. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersfield. 

Bluff  Point. 


16  £ 
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NORTH  CAROI.I1VA. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  of  date  Novem- 
ber 12,  1869,  including  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent.  Connected  with  these, 
and  embraced  in  them,  is  the  report  of  th(^  board  of  education,  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  university,  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  with  the 
county  census  forl8G8,  the  capitation  assessment  for  1869,  and  the  public  school  fund. 

From  the  report,  of  the  State  superintendent  it  appears  that  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction was  provided  for  by  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  April  12,  1869,  a  board  of 
education  appointed,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  organized.    In  order  to  this  the 
census  of  all  the  children  resident  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one, 
was  taken,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  school-houses  made.    In  counties  which  had  been 
divided  into  townships,  school  committees  were  elected,  and  in  sixty-six  of  the  eighty- 
nine  counties  of  the  State  examiners  appointed.   The  county  comtaissioners,  acting  as 
superintendents  of  common  schools,  appointed  the  committees  to  take  the  census,  and 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  school-houses.     From  accompanying  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  number  of  chiklren  of  school  age,  resident   in  the  State,  was 
330,581;  that  of  this  number  223,815  are   white,   and  106,766  are  colored;  that  the 
whole  number  of  school-houses  is  1,908,  and  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  for  the  year,  when  apportioned  among  the  respective  counties,  was  50  cents  to 
each  census  child. 

The  reix)rts  furnish  no  information  as  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  of  any  grade, 
conducted  under  State  auspices,  or  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  at  State  expense^ 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  short  time  within  which  the  work  of  organization  has  been 

E regressing,  and  the  short  interval  from  the  passage  of  the  aci  to  the  date  of  the  report 
eing  only  about  six  and  a  half  months. 

CHARITABLE  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

These  associations,  of  the  various  denominations,  have  been  doing  a  most  commend 
able  work  of  education  in  the  State,  a  brief  summary  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give 

The  associations  organized  in  Chatham  and  Randolph  counties  at  their  quarterl; 
meeting  in  October  report  seven  high  schools,  or  aca^Iemies,  taught  by  15  teachen 
attended  by  309  pupils.     At  this  meeting  arrangements  were  initiated  for  holding 
teachers'  institute  at  Pittsboro,  December  20. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  report  44  schools,  65  teachers,  and  3,123  pupils 
32  new  school -houses  built,  and  a  normal  institute  established. 

The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Association  of  Boston,  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund,  and  »nh 
scription  of  citizens,  have  established  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  2  free  schools  with3(X 
pupils. 

The  Newbern  Academy  is  in  successful  operation  as  a  free  school,  with  a  principal,  2 
assistants,  and  70  pupils. 

In  Warrenton  there  is  a  free  public  school  with  150  pupils. 

In  Raleigh  there  are  5  parish  free  schools  with  large  attendance  ;  number  of  pupils 
not  given. 

In  Pasquotank  County  there  are  several  public  schools  in  successful  operation;  num- 
bers and  ]>artieular8  not  given. 

Also  at  Beaufort,  Carteret  County,  there  is  a  well  conducted  free  school ;  number  of 
pupils  not  given. 

From  the  scanty  materials  at  hand  we  gather  the  above,  and  that  the  free  school  sys^ 
tem  is  at  length  being  incorporated  iuto  the  institutions  of  the  old  north  State.  Fron 
these  small  beginnings  may  we  not  confidently  argue  great  results. 

Educational  work  among  the  colored  population  of  the  State^  as  set  forth  by  the  report  of  Ra 
J.  W.  Jlood  to  Hon,  S.  S.  Ashley,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Ist.  Schools  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  American  Unio 
Freedman's  Commission,  or  under  their  supervision. 

These  societies  have  done  .:  gieat  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  which  has  n< 
been  conliued  to  supplying  teachers  merely,  but  also  iu  erecting  school  buildings  f( 
the  colored  population.  Iu  addition  to  their  day  and  night  schools  they  have  built  u 
a  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  at  Wilmington  they  have  established  an  orphan  as,^ 
lum  and  an  industrial  school.  They  commenced  operations  soon  after  the  Union  Arni 
established  itself  in  the  State,  and  they  have  since,  for  the  most  part,  cooperat4^d  i 
their  laudable  work  of  education.  In  Raleigh  they  have  established  one  of  their  het 
schools,  known  as  the  Johnson  School,  in  a  building  erected  by  the  Bureau,  and  oapab 
of  accommodating  300  pupils.  This  school  has  four  departments,  primary,  intermediat 
advanced,  and  normal,  with  292  pupils,  taught  by  5  tcMicheis.    The  Washington  Sehoc 
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also  in  Raleigh,  numbers  75  pupils.  The  baitdings  were  erected  by  the  society,  and 
will  accommodate  200  pupils.  They  are  now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  colored  divi- 
sion of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

The  Smithficld  School,  with  an  attendance  of  120  day  and  night  scholars,  has  a  fine 
\)mlding  erected  by  the  Bureau,  costing  $3,800 ;  furniture  and  other  improvements, 
|60U.    The  Whitesville  School  numbers  45  pupils. 

The  schools  in  Wilmington  and  vicinity,  established  by  the  society  at  the  date  of  the 
occupation  of  the  place  by  the  Union  Amiy,  number  over  750  pupils;  of  these  the  Willis- 
ton  School  is  the  most  flourishing,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  has  live  depart- 
ments—primary, intermediate,  ailvauced,  normal,  and  industrial.  Attoudaiiee,  includ- 
inj;  night  session,  over  450  pupils.   Attached  is  a  comfortable  teaeher*s  home  and  chapel. 

The  colore<l  educational  institute  of  Wilmington  numbers  150  pupils.  The  sit«  is 
owned  by  the  colored  ])eople,  and  the  building,  erected  and  furnished  by  the  Bureau,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

The  orphan  asylum,  situated  on  Middle  Sound,  reports  27  inmates ;  has  had  a  much 
larger  uumber,  who,  as  they  attain  a  suitable  age,  are  provided  with  good  homes  and 
Bent  out  from  the  institution. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  Carteret  County. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  school  at  Beaufort,  which,  including  the  night  ses- 
sious,  numbers  425  pupils,  with  five  teachers,  a  superintendent  and  matron.  The  build- 
ing, large,  and  commodious,  with  a  teacher's  home  attached,  was  erected  by  the  colored 
people,  aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  property  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  colored  trustees. 

At  New  River  the  Union  Commission  have  three  schools ;  number  of  pupils  not  given. 
In  the  Trent  settlement  they  have  a  school  with  three  departments,  3  teachers,  and  300 
pupils.  The  building  belongs  to  the  Bureau,  but  the  /ground  is  private  i)roperty. 

In  Newberu  there  are  three  gra<le(l  schools,  eaeh  forming  a  department.  Tlie  primary 
numbers  102;  attendance  in  intermediate  not  given.  Advanced  department  numbers 
110  pupils.  The  order  in  this  scliool  is  perfect.  Miss  C.  Merrick,  its  preceptress,  has 
never  uschI  the  rod,  but  administers  her  discipline  through  the  parents.  Several  of  the 
scholars  are  studying  Latin,  and  the  number  of  those  wlio  are  advanced  is  larger  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  school  in  the  State. 

The  Union  Commission  has  also  a  school  at  Elizabeth  City;  number  of  pupils  not 
given. 

THE  friends'  school. 

Second  in  order,  but  not  in  importance,  is  the  Friends*  School.  This  society,  in  edn- 
^ting  the  fn*edmen,  without  fee  or  reward,  are  doing  a  most  praiseworthy  work.  The. 
Bible  is  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  but  is  read  without  note  or  comment.  They 
^particular  as  to  the  moral  character  of  rheir  teachers,  and  require  of  them  the  same 
care  for  the  moral  as  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  pupils.  Temperance  societies 
«ave  been  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  pupils  have 
*'<^me  members.  For  the  total  of  these  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  see  annexed 
table. 

The  school  at  Goldsboro  has  three  departments,  with  280  pupils.  Its  preceptress, 
^^f*8  B.  Harris,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.    The   buildings  are  owned   by  the 

.I'hcy  have  schools  at  Mebane^ville,  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  and 
^itteoln.  The  school  at  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  State  ;  that  at  Charlotte 
?^o  of  the  largest.  They  have  thirteen  schools  in  the  counties  of  Rowan,  Davie,  and 
^'^ell ;  three  in  Davidson,  and  three  in  Guilford. 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH   SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  there  are  two  in  Raleigh,  one  of  which  is  a  flourishing  high-school, 
^^o  iu  Newbem,  one  in  Wilmington,  and  one  in  Fayetteville.  All  the  teachers  in  these 
Schools  are  ladies,  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 

.  The  Bureau  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  normal  school  bnilding  at  Raleigh.  This 
^s  fuHjished  in  the  best  style,  and  to  this  school  the  pupils  from  the  other  schools,  when 
sufficiently  advanced,  are  sent. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  five  have  been  established  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  three  in 
Cabarrus,  three  in  Rowan,  one  in  Iredell,  one  in  Davie,  one  in  Davidson,  one  in  Guil- 
ford, and  one  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Besides  these  they  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Charlotte,  with  a  normal  school  department.  The 
6o?emment,  through  the  Bureau,  has  appropriated  $10,000  to  this  institution.  One 
fine  building  has  been  erected ;  others  are  nnder  contract.  This  denomination  hiM  pat 
forth  considerable  efforts  in  the  work  of  edacation,  and  with  satisfactory  suocesB. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

These,  of  various  grades  and  character,  are  scattered  over  the  State,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  the  portion  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  a  few  counties  east,  where  not  a 
single  day  school  has  been  found.  The  most  of  these  schools  are  taught  in  rude  shanties, 
built  of  rouj^h  logs,  and  covered  with  rive<l  boards.  The  freeduaen,  anxious  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  put  them  up,  wherever  they  are  able, 'and  as  best  they  can. 
There  is  a  great  anxiety  expressed  for  schools,  and  much  complaint  that  neither  boofcj 
nor  teachei-s  can  be  obtained.  These  last  remarks  apply  primarily  to  those  couuties 
where  no  private  schools  are  found. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns  there  are  some  excellent  private  schools,  and  firet 
among  these  is  Mr.  Tupper's  school,  in  Raleigh.  This  school  numbers,  including  nigbt 
scholars,  250. 

In  Miirfrecsboro  there  is  a  good  school;  two  in  Edenton ;  one  in  Hertford;  one  in 
Washington  ;  one  in  Granville  ;  one  in  Tarboro,  and  one  in  Kingston. 

As  a  supplemental  report  to  that  of  April,  the  State  agent,  J.  W.  Hood,  reports,  No- 
vember 2,  that  the  society^s  schools  were  all  closed  about  July  1 ;  that  the  sciiools de- 
nominated private  were  continued,  and  their  numbers  more  than  <loubled.  For  the 
mouth  of  September  the  whole  numbt-r  of  schools  was  257,  and  of  pupils,  I5,G47.  This 
large  increase  of  Bureau  and  private  schools  is  attributed  by  the  agent  to  the  normal 
schools,  or  classes  formed  in  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns.  One  normal  school  bont 
out  as  many  as  15  teachers.  The  agent  is  most  laudatory  of  these  schools,  and  urpw 
the  board  to  establish  normal  schools  at  all  important  points  throughout  the  State,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  university. 

Summary  of  schools  organized  &y,  and  under  the  management  o/,  the  various  charitable  and  it- 

ligious  associations  J  and  private  schools. 


Under  American  Missionary  Association  and  Union  Commission 

Under  Friends'  Society 

Under  Episcopal  Commission 

In  Presby t^erian  schools 

In  private  schools 

Total 


'o 

o 

u 


19 

29 

G 

16 

82 


152 


X 


GS 
40 
11 
21 

84 

224 


P4 


(500 
1,100 
4,861 

11,826 


The  above  figures  give  the  highest  number  in  the  respective  schools  during  the  present 
term.  This  was  reached  in  January.  The  number  in  school  at  this  date  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000. 

COLLKGE8  AXD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES,   MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

University  of  North  Carolina. — This  institution  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  Oran}^ 
County  ;  was  established  in  1795;  Inis  a  president  (Rev. Solomon  Pool)  and  tive  profes- 
sors; number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  35;  whole  number  enrolled, 
first  term,  10;  second  term,  31 ;  total,  41 ;  whole  number  of  graduates,  since  the  insti- 
tution was  established,  1,734. 

Davidson  College,  established  in  1830,  is  situated  in  Mecklenburg  County ;  has  a 
fa-culty  of  5  professors,  and  122  students.  This  institution,  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  G.  N.  McPhail,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Trinity  College  is  situated  in  Randolph  County  ;  has  a  president,  6  professors,  and 
142  students,  with  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  theological,  requiring 
each  four  years. 

Olin  College,  situated  in  Iredell  County,  was  established  in  1853 ;  has  a  president^ 
2  professors,  and  48  students. 

North  Carolina  College,  situated  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  has  a  presi- 
dent, 3  proftvssors,  and  65  students. 

Concord  Female  Presbyterian  College,  located  at  Statesville,  Iredell  County,  was  es- 
tablished in  1824 ;  has  a  president,  4  instructors,  and  .50  scholars. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  situated  at  Salem,  has  a  president,  24  teachers,  and  268 
pupils.  This  flourishing  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
founded  in  1804,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  South- 
em  States. 
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PUBLIC   CHARITIES. 

An  iiiBtitution  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  was  establisbed  January  1>^40,  excepting 
lq>artment  for  the  blind,  which  was  addiMl  to  the  institution  in  1851.     Since  the  close 
L»f  the  war  a  department  has  been  organized  for  the  colored  youth — the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  the  8outh.     This  institution,  since  it  has  be^-n  more  fully  organized  and 
iu  workings  more  fully  understood,  has  taken  a  dt'cp  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  i)oople, 
undan  ample  appropriation  was  made  for  its  sui)port  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
tiflcalyear  ending  July  1,  1869.     Tlie  members  of  the  assembly  have  taken  a   warm 
int<'re8t   in    the  institution,  and  themselves    take   si)ecial  pains  to  search    out   and 
send  to  it  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  from  their  respective  counties.     The  olhcers  of  the 
institution  consist  of  a  principal,  7  teachers,  including  professor  of  music,  and  5  assist- 
ant teachers.     Whole  number  of  pupils,  154  ;  of  these  there  are  of  deaf  an<l  dumb,  86; 
of  blind,  40,  white;  of  deaf  and  (Uimb,  21,  and  of  blind  7,  colored.     The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  was  .^^{8,000;  of  this  sum  $:5,000  was  on  hand  at  the  clow?  of 
the  fiscal  year.    Treasurer's  report  shows  amount  received  from  all  sources,  $r,^,()14  7.5. 
Imane  Asiflum. — This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Eugene  Grisson  and 
ills  excellent  iissistant.  Dr.  F.  T.  Fuller.     There  is  a  board  of  supervisors,  of  which  the 
{governor  is  ex-(»tlicio  president.     There  are  live  otticers  connected  with  the  institution, 
which  Is  at  this  time  greatly  crowded,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  its  eularge- 
ineut,  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  now  over  four  hundred  insane  per- 
sons in  the  State,  confined  in  jails  and  poor-houses,  or  kept  at  home,  to  the  annoyance 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  awaiting  admission  into  the  institution.    The  number 
of  inmates  at  the  present  time  not  given. 

REPORT  OK  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.. 

This  report  gives  the  following  exhibit  of  the  public  school  fund :  Principal  on  hand 
November  1,  1869,  in  gross,  $>.0i)5,:Mi  43.  Of  this  sum  81,047,100  is  worthless  bank 
stock,  and  $50,0(X)  is  Roanoke  Navigation  st«x;k,  and  unavailable.  The  net  public 
school  fund  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  8938,242  43.  Balance  in  hands  of  public  treas- 
nrer  October  1,  186-8,  was  $150,035  84 ;  receipts  of  educational  fund  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1839,  8169,870  93;  total,  8319,903  27.  Disbursements  of  educational 
fund  for  fiscal  ending  September  30,  1839,  $167,1.58  18,  leaving  in  hands  of  the  public 
treteurer  Oct()ber  1,  18<39,  8152,748  09. 

TliPftcbool  law  provides  for  gradinfj  the  schools  into  high,  grammar,  and  primary, 
and  direct*  the  t^xt  books  to  be  used  in  each.  To  the  list  of  studies  prescribed  by  the 
general  assembly,  the  Iwanl  of  education  has  added  algebra,  physiology,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  elocution,  and  music  (vocal.) 

SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

In  the  report  plans  and  drawings  are  given  for  the  building  of  scbool-honses  and 
the  projwr  arrangement  and  venfilation  of  school-rooms.  The  necessity  of  a  larger 
Slate  appropriation  is  urged,  by  means  of  a  capitation  tax  of  8i  per  head,  that  the 
350,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  may  be  instructed.  The  report  shows  a  con- 
Mderahle  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  locked  up  in  unavailable  swamp  lands,  bank 
and  other  stocks. 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Since  Howard  sacrificd  his  life  in  attempting  the  reform  of  these  institutions,  and 
Mrs.Foy's  gentle  voice  was  heard  in  the  cells  of  the  vicious — those  receptacles  for  cnm- 
•naLsin  England — a  marked  change  hjis  taken  place  in  the  prevailing  i<leas  in  regard 
t^ penal  institutions.  It  is  no  longer  simply  to  punish.  It  is  no  longer  to  satisfy  jus- 
^^%  hnt  to  reform  the  offender.  In  harmony  this  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  tho 
^g*^.  nnder  the  benign  inlluences  of  Cbristianity. 

't  apfHifirs  that  the  general  assembly  has  hitherto  matle  no  provision  by  which  the 
s^tistics  of  the  county  prisons  and  alms-houses  are  required  to  be  collected  and  re- 
Inrned  to  any  officer  of  the  State.  There  are  63  prisons  reported  as  being  in  use  in  aa 
^ny  counties.  Some  have  been  burned  and  others  not  reported.  In  these  63  prisons 
there  are:  of  white  males,  62;  of  females,  5;  of  colored  males,  266;  of  females,  18; 
^<Jtal,  351.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  the  Craven  County  prison  21  inmates;  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females,  or  of  white  and  colored,  not  given.  Whole  number  oi 
those  reported  in  the  State  under  prison  discipline,  372.  The  ages  of  these  range  from 
10  to  70. 

POOR-HOUSES. 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  State  61,  and  one  nearly  finished.  Whole  number  of  inr 
mates  at  the  present  time,  1,026 ;  of  these  180  are  able  to  work  and  163  are  helpless. 
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PENITENTIARY. 

It  appears  that  the  general  assembly  have  at  last  undertaken  the  great  worli 
tablishing  a  penitentiary  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people, 
are  not  informed  as  to  how  far  the  work  has  progressed  or  what  plans  of  refon 
been  adopted. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agents  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  been  delaying  offers  of  aid  to  the  i 
throughout  the  State  until  the  cstabliHhment  of  the  free  schools  required  by  ! 
nearly  as  the  funds  will  permit,  intruding  to  afford  such  aid  as  appears  necessa 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  which  last  year  raised  more  than  $7,000  by  voluutai 
tributions  for  free  schools,  is  aided  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  To  the  city  of  N( 
$1,000  is  offered,  conditionally.  Newport  is  to  receive  $300  upon  conditions,  wh 
carried  out.  In  Charlotte  the  fund  affords  aid  of  $300  for  100  pupils.  Little 
Academy,  free  in  all  the  English  studies,  received  $liOO  a  year;  also  the  town  of 
ville.  P^or  Hillsborough,  $500  has  been  placed  at  the  discretion  of  Grovernor  Gi 
Offered  to  Salisbury  and  Thomasville,  $300.  Raleigh  and  other  to*»^s  have  beeu  • 
aid,  but  have  not  yet  fulfilled  conditions. 

WILMINGTON. 

In  response  to  our  circular,  a  lett-er  dated  OctoLei  28,  167),  has  just  come  tc 
from  the  county  examiner  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wilmingtoi 
Amy  M.  Bradley,  from  which  letter  the  fcllowing  information  is  extracted  : 

'*  The  free  schools  of  Wilmington  are  not  supported  by  the  city,  but  are  ii 
schools,  and  have  been  in  ojieration  since  January  9, 18()7.  The  first  school  was  ( 
by  me,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  of  Boston,  Massacb 
and  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  work  has  been  continued 
present  time  by  the  same  societies,  with  additional  assistance  during  the  laj 
years  from  the  Peabody  educational  fund,  through  its  agent.  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  I 
ginning  with  three  pupils,  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  had  increj 
157,  necessitating  additional  buildings  and  teacho~s.  The  second  year  the  pupil 
bered  188.  The  work  grew  so  rapidly  on  ray  hands  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect 
building,  which  was  called  the  Hemenway  school,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  lady  \) 
of  the  work  in  Boston.  At  that  time  I  resigned  my  position  as  tciicher,  and  v 
pointed  by  our  society  superintendent.  Seven  teachers  were  employed  during  th 
t^irm,  ending  June  ^0,  1869,  and  430  children  were  instructed.  The  fourth  ten 
last  year  of  which  you  wish  a  report,  commenced  in  October  1869,  and  closed ii 
1870.  Another  room  was  added  to  the  old  buUdiug  for  a  normal  division,  ai 
school  divided  into  four  grades — normal,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary 
four  teachers,  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  271  pupils  during  the  year.  The 
enway  school,  with  150  chairs,  has  176  pupils  and  three  teachers,  aggregatii 
scholars,  and  7  teachers,  all  women. 

"  The  entire  cost  of  the  mission,  from  its  beginning,  January  9, 1867,  to  the  c 
the  fourth  scholastic  year,  June  30, 1870,  including  buildings,  salaries,  &c.,  is  $15,' 
of  which  $3,000  were  received  from  the  Peabody  fund,  the  remainder  from  the  t 
cieties  mentioned,  with  aid  from  the  churches  and  friends  of  the  mission. 

"  Just  before  the  term  closed  in  June  last,  I  was  appointed  county  examiner  fc 
Hanover  County,  which  places  me  in  a  position  to  aid  in  establishing  schools  th 
out  the  county  as  soon  as  money  is  raised  for  that  purpose.'' 


OHIO. 


The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henl 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1869,  gives  the  following : 


Inci 


Number  of  white  youth  in  the  State 1,004,658 

Number  of  colored  youth  in  the  State 24, 219 

Total  number  of  youth  in  the  State 1, 028,  877 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 740,  :t82 

In  high  schools  :  boys,  5,665 ;  girls,  6,481 ;  total 12, 146 

In  German  and  English  schools :   boys,  3,366  j  girls,  3,143 ; 

total 6,509 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  5,162 ;  girls,  4,913 ;  total 10, 075 

Decrease  for  the  year :  boys,  247 ;  girls,  82 ;  total 329 

In  sub-district  schools :  boys,  283,141 ;  girls,  250,099 ;  total  . .  533, 240 

Decrease  for  the  year 10,270 
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Incroaso  for 
the  year. 

In  separate  district  schools,  an^adod 221               53 

In  Si'parat^  district  schools,  graded 2, 158               51 

Nuin\)er  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools 14, 182              112 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year 21,  G2ij               34 

Knmber  of  different  gentlemen  teachers  employed  during  the 

year 9,171             317 

Kumber  of  different  lady  teachers  employed  during  the  year.  12,  4r>5 

Decrease 283 

Average  wages  of  gentlemen  teachers  in  all  the  schools Sr>r)  (>3          $0  51 

Average  wages  of  lady  teachers  in  all  the  schools $33  26          $0  60 

WTiole  numl)er  of  schools 11,714 

Whole  number  of  colored  schools 204                15 

Average  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept 30. 19            2. 38 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 258, 371 

Vake  of  school  apparatus $160, 302        $9, 053 

Total  school  expenses  for  the  year,  including  sites,  build- 
ings, &c $6,614,816  59 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  it  is  found  to  be  imposKible  for  the  boards 
of  education  to  sustain  the  schools  the  time  required  by  law,  even  when  the  full 
locallevy  permitted  by  law  is  made.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  8[»ar3ene.ss  of  the 
population,  and  the  small  amount  of  taxable  property  in  these  districts. 

The  number  of  districts  In  which  teachers  "  boarded  round,"  (2,025,)  shows  a  de- 
crease for  the  year  of  313  i  the  decrease  of  the  same  item  the  previous  year  was  243. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  shows  a  decrease  of  69  over  the  previous 
year,  a  fact  which  only  indicates  a  healthful  tendency  toward  a  much-need(*d  consoli- 
dation and  thorough  grading  of  the  schools. 

To  the  present  system  of  township  boards  and  local  directors  grave  objections  are 
reported.  A  large  proportion  of  the  legal  questions  arising  in  the  operation  of  the 
school  law  grow  out  of  the  conflict  of  local  directors  with  township  boards.  There  is 
'Varcely  a  day  that  the  State  commissioner  is  not  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  mongrel  system  should  give  place  to  the  purely  town- 
rfiip  system,  in  which  all  the  schools  of  a  township  should  be  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  a  Ixiard  of  education,  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  township.  In  this  case,  the 
^vstem  would  conform  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
State  with  such  satisfactory  results.  The  experience  of  other  States  in  which  the 
purely  township  system  has  be^n  tried,  demonstrates  its  superiority  to  the  district 
"ystem. 

TEACHEK8'  INSTITUTES. 

The  influence  of  well-conducted  teachers'  institutes  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  institutes  were  held  iu  the  State 
last  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
lu-stitutes  is  gradually  improving.  Many  teachei*s,  and  especially  young  teachers,  are 
JToused  to  new  energy  by  the  instruction  and  encouragemeut  given  by  the  institute 
lecturers. 

There  has  been,  within  the  last  year,  an  increased  educational  activity  in  the  State 
The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
It^achers'  association,  held  in  Cleveland  in  Jidy  last,  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
l^iwHiug.  An  association  auxiliary  to  the  State  association  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  teachers' association ;  a  similar  asso- 
ciation has  likewise  been  organized  for  Central  Ohio.  In  the  last  sc^hool  year  the  as- 
^'t'iatiou  of  city  and  town  superintendents  held  two  meetings,  and  the  association  of 
poHege  presidents  and  profesvsors,  one.  The  number  of  teachers'  institutes  has  largely 
JOCTease<i,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  building  of  school-houses. 
It  is  believwl  that  the  appropriations  for  education  in  Ohio  are  as  liberal  lis  in  any 
other  Stat43  of  the  Union.  The  proportion  of  children  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance 
?f  the  elements  of  school  education  has  greatly  diminished.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
^^^ould  be  difficult  to  find  a  native-born  child  fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  read. 

DEaiAXD  FOR  SUPERVISION. 

The  demand  for  county  supervision  of  schools  is  on  the  increase.  The  resolutions 
P^'S'ed  by  educational  associations  and  by  numerous  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  assent 
^  these  resolutions  of  the  intelligent  fi-iends  of  education,  clearly  indicate  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the  rural 
*|i«trict8.  The  beneficial  eflfect  of  supervision  on  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns  has 
^emoustrated  the  fact  that  judicious  supervision  is  a  powerful  educational  agency. 
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HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNING. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  an  extended  acconut  of  c 
college  and  university  in  Ohio.  The  superintendent's  report  embraces  statistical 
formation  respecting  institutions  of  learning  not  connected  with  tlie  State — colle 
seminaries,  and  normal  academies,  to  the  number  oi  84 — a  condensed  statomeni 
which  is  as  follows : 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Total  number,  33.  Students  preparing  to  teach — ladies,  396;  gentlemen,  680—1/ 
Prepaiing  to  enter  college — ladies,  !29:  gentlemen,  153 — 182.  Number  who  teach 
intervals,  to  provide  means  for  continuing  in  attendance — ladit^s,  25"^;  gentlemen, 
— 709.  The  number  of  gra<luates  for  l^iVJ  has  been  42;  the  total  number  of  gradua 
299.  The  total  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  belonging  to  those  school 
$.350,000 ;  of  api>aratus,  §10,000.    The  umnbt»r  of  volumes  in  libraries,  G,8o7. 

COLLEGES  AND  ITNIVERSITIES. 

In  number,  26.  Graduates  for  I8G9,  283.  Total  number  of  graduates,  4,843.  Attei 
ance  for  the  year — ladies,  1,372 ;  gentlemen,  4,360 — ,'),732.  Number  of  professors,  li 
tutors,  57.  Total  aggregate  amount  of  en<lowlnent  funds,  $1,8I>0,G:^3.  Increase  for  t 
year,  $110,175.  Total  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  §2,011,000;  of  apf 
ratus,  §79,789. 

YOUNG   ladies'  SEMINARIES. 

In  number,  28.  Aggregate  attendance,  2,8^):;;  average  attcndanco,  G84.  Gradual 
1869,  183.  Total  number  of  graduates,  2,520.  Number  preparing  to  teach,  161.  Graut 
free  tuition,  77.     Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  18,377. 

THE  BIBLE   IN   SCHOOLS. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  agitation  of  this  question  in  Cincinnati,  the  superintende 
gives  the  following  account: 

"  I  deem  it  ]>roiu*r  to  include  in  this  report  a  reference  to  a  legal  question  which  li 
arisen  in  conseciuence  of  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cinciniuiti  board  of  educatic 
excluding  from  the  public  schools  of  the  city  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  rehgio 
books.     The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

"'AVw/rct/,  That  religious  instruction  and  the  reading  of  religious  books,  includin<;t 
Holy  Bible,  aro  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  trneobjf 
and  intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  an<l  o\n\\n 
in  niatt<^rs  of  faith  and  worship  to  ebjoy  alike  the  bcnelit  of  tlie  common  school  fni 

'"  lUsolvcd,  That  so  much  of  the  regulations  on  the  coni*se  of  study  and  text-bot 
in  the  inteiiiieiliate  and  distrir*t  schools  (page  213  annual  report)  as  reads  as  foUov 
"The  opening  exercises  in  every  d"paitnient  shall  commence  by  reading  a  portioi 
the  Bible  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  t^'acher,  and  a])propriate  singing  byi 
pupils,''  be  repealed.' 

"The  remaining  part  of  the  regulation  referred  to,  not  formally  repealed,  is  as 
lows : 

*' '  The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read  such  version  of  the  Surcred  Scripti 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  jirefer,  provided  that  such  preference  of  any  vers 
except  the  one  now  in  use,  (King  James's  version,  as  published  by  the  American  B 
Society,)  be  conimunicated  by  the  parents  and  guardians  to  the  principal  teach 
and  That  no  notes  or  marginal  readings  be  allowed  in  the  schools,  or  comments  m 
by  the  teachers  on  the  text  of  any  version  that  is  or  may  l>e  introduced.' 

"The  resolutions  qiujted  above  were  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  boar 
education,  November  1,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  2i  to  14. 

"On  the  2d  of  November,  37  prominent  citizens,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  m 
others,  citizens  and  tax-payers  of  Cincinnati,  apjdied  to  the  superior  court  of  Cin 
nati  for  a  restraining  order  against  the  board  of  education.  A  temporary  restraii 
order  was  granted,  and  Thurstlay,  N<)vember  4,  at  10  o'clock,  was  set  for  tlie  time  1 
the  defendants  should  show  cause  wjjy  such  application  should  not  be  granted  ncT 
nently.  By  consent,  the  time  was  changed  to  November  7,  and  the  temporary'  mji 
tion  contiTiued.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  conrt,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  assijj 
the  ca.se  for  hearing  before  the  full  bench,  November  30. 

"The  name  of  the  jiresident  of  the  board,  H.  L.Wehmer,  appears  in  the  case  as  ji 
fendant.  The  regulation  repealed  in  the  second  resolution  was  adopted  in  18r>2  by 
board  of  trustee^s  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  the  former  title  of  the  board  of* 
cation. 

"  When  the  case  came  up  for  hearing,  W.  M.  Ramsey,  J.  B.  St^allo,  Geo.  Iload 
Geo.  R.  Sage,  Stanley  Mattlnnvs,  and  Rufiis  King,  in  succession,  addressed  tlie  ecu 
Stallo,  Uoadley,  and  Matthews  speaking  in  behtdf  of  the  board  of  education. 
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"On  Wodncsdnv,  February  15,  1870,  the  cnurt,  in  general  term,  gave  Mioir  opinions, 
those  of  .TiitlgeH  Hagans  and  Storer  for  making  the  injunction  j>erpetnal,  and  that  of 
huVxv  Tni't  against  the  injnnction.     On  February  l"^,  1H70,  jndgnient    was  rendered 
Ji;;ai!ist  tlie  dcfendant.s,  and  their  motion  for  a  new  trial  overrnh'd.     *  The  ihtft-ndants 
er.c'.pted  to  naid  overruling  and  to  said  judgment,  and  tendered   their  bill  of  excep- 
tions in  that  behalf,'  which  Wiw  accordingly  allowed,  signed,  and  ordered  to  be  filed  as 
part  of  the  record. 

"On  March  1,  1870,  the  case? came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus, 
on  a  petition  in  error,  and  the  hearing  was  si.t  for  December  G,  1870. 

"The  proceedings  in  the  ciuse  In^fore  the  8ui»erior  court  have  been  published  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  420  pages,  by  Ro])crt  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This  volume  is,  I 
Wli've.  to  Ix'  submitted  to  the  suprtime  court  instead  of  any  further  ai;^uinent  by  the 
toiiiisel. 

"A  bill  comprehending  the  views  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  board  of 
education  was,  some  time  ago,  introduced  into  the  house  of  repres<'iitativ<'s  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Hamilton  County.  Shortly  after  a  joint  resolution  was  olleicd  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, of  Cuyahoga  County,  aftirming  that,  while  it  is  unwise  to  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  Hilde,  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  or  prayer,  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  also 
unwise  to  compel  such  exercises,  and  that  in  each  district  the  subjec^  sliould  be  left  to 
a  vote,  provided  thesct  exercises  shall  not  be  excluded  by  the  school  authorities,  with- 
ont  a  written  request,  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  tlie  district. 

"These  movements  resulted  in  the  pn^paration  in  the  school  department  of  the  fol- 
lowin;^  bill,  which  was  submittiMl  to  a  number  of  the  prominent  educ:ilio:ial  men  of 
the  State,  who  favor  both  the  Bible  and  the  noble  principle  of  ndigious  toleration 
which  is  embodied  in  our  State  constitution,  as  well  as  to  some  jjersons  wlio  are  op- 
ro*«*d  to  tlie  use  of  th**  Hibh^  \i\  th>'  j)iil»lie  schools,  an<l  received,  in  tin^  main,  their  in- 
dorsf'intMt.  This  bill  is  only  a  lorinal  statement  of  v.'hat  has  alwMys  berTi  lln*  jmblic 
opinion  of  the  gre:it  m;iss  of  the  people  of  Ohio  in  reference  to  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools: 

'' '  A  bill  to  regulate  religi(»us  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio. 

'"f^KCTiON  1.  Ik  it  enacted  fcv  the  (jeiieral  nJiHembtj/  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  bo 
pnla'.vliil  for  any  board  of  ccbn-atitwi  w  local  school  directors  ia  tills  Stale  either  to  en- 
j'>in  or  prevent,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  ol  iili^ious 
liymns,  or  prayer,  in  any  school  under  t'aeir  charge;  but  the  privilegt^  is  hereby  ex- 
P^Hsly  granted  to  any  teacher  in  any  public  school  to  devote,  a  p(>rtion  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  liiteen  minutes  each  day,  before  or  after  the  regular  secular  exercises  of  the 
•'^hool,  ill  such  non-s<H;tarian  religious  exercises  ius  he  or  she  may  deem  projxr:  I'rovidvd, 
Ihat  no  pupil  shall  be  rexiuired  to  bi;  pn-sent  at  such  exercises  whose  panMit  or  guardian 
J^^irt's  sueli  pupil  to  be  excu.^t  d  :  And  provided  farther.  That  tln^'Xeicisi-s  sli;il!  beat 
Iju' latter  time  afon'said,  when  thoparent  or  guardian  of  any  puj)il  elai.ns  t  liar  tli.'  dcteu- 
tiouof  huch  pupil  until  alter  the  reliuiou.H  exeriise^  in  the  morning  i>  an  inrunveiiienee. 

'"'Sectiox  2.  This  act  to  take  clfect  on  its  passage.' 

*'It  was  the  understanding  that,  if  Mr.  Htil>banl's  resolution  was  calh'd  up  for  further 
^tion.  he  would  move  the  substituti«)!i  of  the  above  bill  for  it.  No  iiirtlK;.':  action  has 
been  taken  up  to  this  date— April  7,  1870." 

CINCINNATI. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  Francis  Perry,  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  ;W,  18(VJ,  begins  with  the  statement  that  **  the  y(^ar  18tiS-'69 
^^  Ix-'cn  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  prosi)erous  in  our  school  history.  The  rei)orts 
of  the  superintendent,  with  their  aceompanying  tables  of  carefully  |>repare(l  statistics, 
3udthe  reports  of  the  diflerent  committees,  will  give  our  citizens  full  inlbrmatiou  in 
'fRard  to  what  hiisbeeu  acconudished  in  the  v^arious  schools. 

"The  teachers  of  the  schools  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
rCvSponsible  duties,  and  have,  in  general,  manifested  a  comm«udablo  spiiit  of  professional 
progress. 

"Three  elegant  and  commodious  new  school  buildings,  two  of  which  will  be  tinished 
*4rly  in  the  coming  school  year,  and  the  other  before  its  close,  wdl  add  htrgely  to  our 
pt^ont  school  accommodations. 

"Tlio  year  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  establishment  in  the  eighth  district  of 
^Q  institution,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  by  those  of  our  citizens  most  in- 
terested in  the  proper*  education  of  youth — the  Cincinnati  normal  schoid.  The  con- 
^'•'t  of  the  school,  under  the  directi(»n  of  its  accomplished  principal,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  therein,  iave  fully  nnjt  our  most  sanguine  expec:atious.  Tiiis  school  can- 
Dot  fail  in  the  future,  with  a  wise  management,  to  exert  a  powerful  an<l  beneticial  efleet 
'1  improving  methotls  of  instruction  in  all  grades  of  our  schools.  If  anything  is  well 
fettled  in  educational  matters,  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  to  lit  teachers  for 
^heir  vocation. 
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"The  plan  adopted  by  the  board,  of  dismissing  the  schools  at  stated  intervals  to  per- 
mit the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  take  special  lessons  in  drawing  and  pboDic 
reading,  has,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently  prepared  those  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  both  succssfuUy." 

REPORT  OF  THE  CITY  SUPERINTEXDENT  OF  CINCIXXATI. 

The  annual  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  gires  fall 
statistical  information  regarding  the  schools,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

Estimated  i)opulation  of  the  city 225,(H)0 

Number  of  whitt)  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age %,lia 

Number  of  colored  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty -one  years  of  age AMI 

Number  of  different  pupils  registered  during  the  year 24,A!^ 

Number  of  schools :  high,  2 ;  intermediat^j,  2 ;  district,  19 ti      i 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 19,')91 

Average  daily  number  in  attendance 18,6117 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  whole  number  registered 71,04 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes §680,011  :{7 

Total  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers :?3(),5iJf)  tl 

"The  general  average  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  in  the  district  school,  is  50.:J;  in  the 
intermediate,  48.9.  The  reported  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate schools  for  the  last  four  months  was  52,388,  or  an  average  of  over  lil.OuO 
cases  per  month.  At  the  same  rate,  the  number  of  cases  for  the  year  would  auiount  to 
130,000.  Large  as  this  reported  number  is,  I  have"  every  reason  to  believe  the  actaai 
number  would  very  considerably  exceed,  it. 

"The  phonic  method  has  now  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  schools  as  the  basis 
of  instruction  in  reading  in  the  lower  grades. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  department  of  drawing  has  been 
throughly  reorganized.  The  superintendent  of  di*awing  gives  regular  lessons  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  devotee  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  supervision. 

"  The  t  hree  lower  grades  are  taiight  by  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  themsel  v<is  taught 
by  Mr.  Forbriger — the  schools  of  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  a  re.sohition  of  the 
board,  being  dismissed  once  a  month,  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  recess,  to  i»ermit  the 
teachers  to  gather  at  some  convenient  school-house  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  receiving  such 
instruction. 

"  With  tbis  course  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  the  excellent  and  long-established 
school  of  design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  and  the  new  school  of  the  .same  kind, 
under  the  dire^'tion  of  the  trustees  of  the  McMicken  Fund,  we  shall  be  able  to  aflbrd 
such  facilities  for  the  development  of  the  artistic  talent  in  our  community  as  are  now 
possessed  by  no  other  city  in  the  country. 

"In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board,  directing  the  establishment  of  night 
schools,  eight  were  opened,  viz :  seven  district  and  one  high  school.  There  are  no^' 
1,289  in  nightly  attendance.  The  number  enrolled  wjia  1,555,  of  whom  202  were  girl*- 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  36.  Eight  of  these  teachers  receive  850  per  niontb  f 
and  the  remainder  §45.  The  interest  and  earnestness  of  the  pupils,  if  we  except  st)me 
of  the  closse.s  of  the  smaller  boys,  are  ver}'  gratifying;  and  among  the  (xermans  attend^ 
jng  for  the  purpose  of  studying  English,  some  270  in  number,  they  are  truly  admirable- 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

"  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  committee  on  normal  school,  with  the  concurrence  of  tb^^ 
board,  to  open  this  school  al>out  the  beginning  of  February  last.  But,  notwithstanding^ 
a  vigorous  correspondence,  looking  to  the  selection  of  a  jjrincipal  for  the  school,  wa»^=^ 
carried  on  in  various  quarters,  and  that  a  visit  East  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  coom  ^ 
niittee,  with  a  like  intent,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  just  the  person  for  so 
sponsible  a  position  in  time.  The  committee  was  finally  fortunate  enough  t<>  engaj 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Dugane,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  school,  and  for  four  yeai 
connected  with  the  normal  and  training  school  of  Boston,  for  the  plac<\  Under  bt 
supervision  the  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  oi: 
room  in  the  eighth  district  school-house  having  been  set  apart  for  the  normal  depai 
ment,  and  two  for  the  practice  school.  The  latter  is  under  the  direction  and  instru^^- 
tion  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Merriam,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  school.  TL_:^^ 
school  embraces  classes  from  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  eighth  district  school.'' 

COLUMBUS. 

Yrom.  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Hon.  W.  Mitchell,  for  the  y^-^ 
1868-^69,  the  following  is  extracted  : 

Number  of  children  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 8, 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 4, 
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t;.  enrolled  on  enumeration 57.  G 

>  daily  attendance 3, 600. 6 

•  of  boys  enrolled 2,447 

'  of  girls  enrolled 2,489 

of  schools 66 

'  of  teachers 87 

it.nres  for  school  purposes llOl,  119  37 

are  ilve  schools  for  colored  children — two  primary,  two  secondary,  and  one 
ir  school. 

the  table  showing  the  number  of  children  enumerated,  and  the  number  en- 
1  the  schools  at  different  ages,  it  appears  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
iimerated  at  the  age  of  seven  than  at  any  other ;  a  larger  number  enrolled  at 
of  eight,  and  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  largest  per  cent,  of  those  enumer- 
» enrolled  in  school. 

fifths  of  all  the  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  have 
r  a  longer  or  shorter  time  during  the  year,  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
fteen,' sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  one-third  have  received  instru6tion 
>rtioa  of  the  year.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  attending  parochial 
er  private  schools,  it  is  believ^  that  there  remain  in  the  city  at  least  2,130 
teive  no  school  instruction. 

CLEVELAND. 

hirty-third  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1869  includes  a 
>f  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  E.  R.  Perkins,  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
tion,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff",  which  comprise,  among  many  other  items  of  in- 
the  following : 

IncrenM  for 
the  yonr. 

ration  of  youth 27,524  1,701 

Dumber  registered 11,151  997 

e  number  belonging 76,947  634.9 

e  daily  attendance 7,222.3  599.1 

re  employed:  men,  14;  women.  148;  special,  3 162  5 

B  daily  attendance  to  each  teacner 44.7  2.25 

r  attending  private  schools :  boys,  564 ;  ^ris,  682 1, 246 

ing  church  schools :  boys,  2,574  ;  girls,  2^39 5, 413 

1  the  children  in  this  city  at  twelve  years  of  age,  little  more  than  one-half  were 
ol  at  all  last  year ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  at  fourteen,  and  seven-eighths 
ten,  never  darkened  the  school-house  doors. 

f  the  lai^est  part  of  the  youth  reported  as  attending  church  institutions  are 
1  in  the  Catholic  schools ;  a  part,  in  the  schools  attached  to  Protestant  German 
es.  The  most  of  those  returned  as  in  private  schools  go  to  German  schools ;  com- 
ely few  to  the  English. 

I  the  school-going  population  of  our  city  were  in  the  public  schools,  our  accom- 
ons  would  fall  short  of  the  demand;  how  far,  we  may  Judge  by  recurring  to 
t  that  the  greatest  number  we  can  possibly  receive  in  all  our  school  buildings  is 

1  population,  (United  States  census,  June  1870,)  98,965. 
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List  of  school  officers  of  Ohio. 

W.  D.  BxsKUEf  cammisnoner  of  common  BchoolB,  Columhiu. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OR  PRINCIPAU9  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


County. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashtabula . . 

Athens 

Belmont 

Butler 

Champaign. 

Clarke 

Clermont... 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Crawford. .. 
Cuyahoga  . . 

Darke 

Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 
Franklin . . . 

GaUia 

(}eauga 

Greene 

Guernsey... 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  . . . 

Hardin 

Henry 

Highland... 
Hocking  — 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  .... 
JefTerson  . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 

Licking 

Logan 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Preble 


City  or  district. 


Manchester 

La  Fayette 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Bridgeport  . 

Hamilton 

Urbana 

Springfield 

Batavia 

Wilmington 

Columbiana 

Crestline 

Cleveland 

Gettysburg 

Delaware 

Sandusky , 

Lancaster 

Columbus 

Gkdlipolis 

Parkman 

Yellow  Springs  . 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

Findlay 

Kenton 

Napoleon 

Greenfield 

Logan 

Millersburg 

Bellevue 

Jackson 

Steubenville 

Mt.  Vernon..-.. 

Painesville 

Hanging  Rock.. 

Newark 

Bellefontaine . . . 

Quincy 

Oberlin 

Toledo 

London  

Yuungstown 

Marion 

Medina 

Pomeroy 

Celina , 

Piqua 

Troy 

Miamisburg 

McConnellsville 

Chesterville 

West  Zanesville 

Middleburg 

Elmore 

Somerset 

Circleville 

Piketon 

Ravenna  

Lewisburg 

Now  Paris 


Superintendent 


W.  D.  Burbage. 
J.M.Baker.  . 
George  Beck. 
J.  M.  Goodspoed. 
A.  B.  Castle. 
£.  Bishop. 
£.  C.  McClintocL 
J.  F.  Reinmund. 
G.  W.  Felter. 

C.  W.  Pritchard. 
Clara  A.  Haas. 

D.  I.  Foust. 
A.  J.  Rickoff. 

C.  H.  Newcombe. 
J.  S.  CampbelL 
M.  F.  Cowdesy. 
G.  W.  Welsh. 
William  Mitchell 
H.J.  Caldwell 
R.  Burton. 
C.  B.  Palmer. 
J.  J.  Bums. 
John  Hancock. 

E.  Miller. 

W.  H.  H.  Avery. 
J.  H.  Loomis. 
C.  W.  Cole. 
J.  C.  MitcheU. 
A.  S.  MillhoUand. 
J.  B.  Loveland. 

C.  8.  Smart. 
J.  Buchanan. 
R.  B.  Marsh. 
T.  W.  Harvey. 
H.  M.  Adams. 
G.  W.  W^alker. 
J.  Shaw. 

J.  S.  Mason. 
S.  Sedgwick. 

D.  F.  DeWolf. 

W.  M.  McClintocL 
P.  T.  Caldwell. 
Mrs.  Cuscaden. 
S.  G.  Barnard. 
A.  Whitman. 
S.  F.  De  Ford. 
W.  Richardson. 
A.  J.  Thompson. 
L.  O.  Foose. 
T.  M.  Stevenson. 
P.  M.  Moore* 
D,  Harris. 
W.  H.  Piggott 
J. Jenuey. 
H.  S.  Doubleday. 
C.  S.  Smart. 
W.  P.  Eastman. 
W.  V.  Hussey. 
C.  C.  Featherling. 
G.  W.  Gates. 
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School  officers  of  Ohio — Continued. 


County. 


lam 

iland ...  4 

I 

lasky  ... 
to 

!C& 

i>y 

k 

k 

k 

imit 

imit 

mbull 

tuball 

carawas . 

m 

Wert... 

rren 

rren 

rren 

ihington . 
shington . 

jrne 

yne 

lliams 

od 

andott . . . 
andott . . . 


City  or  district. 


Calloday 

Belleville 

Chillicothe 

Clyde 

Portsmouth 

Tiffin 

Sydney 

Alliance 

Marlboro 

Wilmot 

Cuyahoga  

Hudson 

Bloomfield 

Warren 

Dover 

Marysville 

Van  Wert 

Franklin 

Mainville 

Morrow 

Marietta 

Newport 

Dalton 

Wooster 

Bryan 

Portage 

Nevada 

Uppet  Sandusky. 


Superintendent. 


A.  Z.  Thomas. 
H.  P.  Barnes. 
G.  H.  Brenueman. 
S.  Motley. 
John  Bolton. 
S.  J.  Kirkwood. 
W.  C.  Catlin. 
W.  H.  Dither. 
F.  S.  CampbelL 
A.  C.  Bt^lieitsoo. 
V.P.Klinf^. 

HniSKfoHL 

P.  N.  Hiiskta. 
W.  H.  VrcL 
W.HilL 
F.  Wo«»d 

GiMTgf  li.  TriMW 
ILBeuiit^rL 
N-  DwiniKiL 
J.  C-  Kiintrr 
G.B.  G»^v 

W.  H  titii. 
J.  hniu^'^rumiC 
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268  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE 

OREGON. 

Infbrmation  fiimished  by  edacators  in  this  State  gives  an  encouraging  picture  of  the 
progress  of  edacational  sentiment,  the  building  of  school -bouses,  and  est-ablishing 
schools  in  most  of  the  local  settlements  of  the  State.  Much  regret  is  expressi^i  that 
the  legislature  has,  as  yet,  established  no  State  board  of  education,  or  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  State  superintendent.  Such  being  the  case,  no  statistics  can  be  furnished 
to  show  the  condition  of  education. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  governor  shall  act  as  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  unless  the  legislature  shall  order  otherwise.  No  powers  seem  to 
be  given  to  him  excei)t  that  of  appeal,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  county  superintend- 
ents. The  county  superintendent  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500,  as  the  county  court  shall  order,  his 
duties  including  a  general  supervision  of  school  affairs  in  the  county.  Districts  are 
organized  by  the  meeting  of  six  or  more  electors,  who  shall  elect  three  directors  and  a 
clerk,  under  whose  management  the  schools  are  placed.  They  must  have  a  school  taught 
for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year,  which  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  distnet 
School  must  be  kept  six  hours  and  a  half  daily.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  and  be- 
quests which  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  forever 
kept  for  that  purpose,  m  addition  to  all  money  accruing  to  the  State  from  escheat  or 
forfeiture.  The  500,000  acres  which  were  granted  to  this  State  by  Congress  are  devoted 
to  school  uses,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands.  'i1ie« 
sources  to  make  a  consolidated  fund,  irreducible  and  separate,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  In  addition,  the  county  court  shall  levy  a  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar yearly,  to  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 


PE]V?rSTI<TA]VIA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  presents  the  following  facts  for  1869 : 

Increaaefor 
the  year. 

Number  of  school  districts 1,971                   53 

Number  of  schools 13,936                  270 

Number  of  graded  schools 2,445                   63 

Number  of  superintendents 76 

Number  of  teachers 17,142                 371 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $39  00 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $30  52 

Average  length  of  school  term,  f  months) 6.04 

Number  of  pupils,  (including  Philadelphia) 815, 753             15, 238 

Average  number  of  pupils 548,075             37,971 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  reg- 
istered   .67 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year $3,500,704  26    $227,434  00 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  &c.,  and  contingencies.  $6, 893,  111  67 

Total  cost,  including  all  expenses $6,986,148  92    $785,610  16 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $14,045,632  00 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Notwithstanding  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  general  in  1848,  at  tbe^ 
beginning  of  the  year  1867  there  were  twenty-four  districts,  in  twelve  different  oounties..^c 
that  stubbornly  refused  to  put  schools  in  operation  under  the  system,  and,  as  a  oonse — ^ 
(luence,  wore  losing  their  annual  State  appropriations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  deprive  ^ 
ing  about  6,000  children  of  the  advantages  of  an  education.  Since  that  time,  however. "3 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1867,  and  urged  by  the  superintendents  of  the  countiesl^ 
nearly  all  have  adopted  the  system,  according  to  law. 

Harmony  district,  in  Beaver  County,  under  the  control  of  a  society  known  as  **  Eoon^tfis 
omites,''  still  refuses  to  adopt  the  system,  but  a  good  school  is  supported  by  the  society"^^- 
The  school  syst-em  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  substantially  universal,  made  so  b^^:^ 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people. 

The  political  divisions  of  Pennsylvania  are  counties  and  townships.  Following  thif'^tf^ 
division  the  school  law,  as  it  now  stands,  contemplates  a  supervision  of  the  schools,  b^z0' 
three  classes  of  superintendents,  corresponding  to  these  political  divisions;  first,  for  WlM'^ 
8Uhte,  second  for  the  counties,  and  third  for  the  townships. 
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The  piesent  law,  howover,  is  regarded  as  objectionable  with  reference  to  the  mode 
prescribed  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  connty  superintendents,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  results,  and  great  injustice  to  several 
counties,  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  in  each  county  being  fixed  by  the  convention 
of  directors  for  the  county.  For  example,  the  county  of  Cameron,  with  a  small  terri- 
tory and  twenty-five  schools,  pays  the  superintendent  as  large  a  salary  as  the  county 
of  Bradfonl,  with  a  territory  ^iiree  times  as  large  and  with  nearly  fifteen  times  as  many 
schools.  This  defect  in  the  law  leads  the  State  superintendent  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  it. 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

is  now  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  It  is  recommended 
that  he  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

have  been  appointed  during  the  last  sixteen  years— since  1854 — and,  wherever  persons 
well  Qualified  have  fiU'^d  the  office,  it  has  done  great  good  and  is  popular.  The  work 
thus  Gone  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  so  well  accomplish^  by  any  other  agency.  The  law 
of  1867  prescribes  certain  conditions  of  eli^bility  for  this  office,  and  if  these  were  made 
a  little  more  stringent,  it  is  thought  some  oenefit  might  result. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  present  school  system  has  always  required  the  election  in  every  school  district 
(townsnip)  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a  board  of  six  directors,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  the  schools.  They  are  to  locate  and  build  school- 
houses,  levy  and  collect  taxes,  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  grade  the  schools,  fix  the 
length  of  the  term,  prescribe  text-c>ooks,  and  see  that  the  system  is  faithfully  carried 
out.  Whatever  is  now  done,  therefore,  to  promote  the  interest  of  schools  in  a  district 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  advance  made  by  public  opinion  in  respect  to  education ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  policy  is  a  good  one,  as  a  little  done  by  the  people  themselves 
is  better  than  more  done  by  some  extraneous  agency.  It  is  this  very  power  of  local 
self-government  that  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are. 

A  board  of  directors  can  appoint  its  secretary  district  superintendent,  and  pay  him  a 
stated  salary.  Wherever  this  has  been  done  it  has  proved  so  beneficial  that  it  is 
thought  the  plan  should  be  generally  adopted,  as  no  means  are  more  likely  to  strengthen 
the  directory  or  district  board. 

CFTY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  of  1867  provides  for  the  election  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  and 
boroughs  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants.  This  would  make  a  fourth  class  of  super- 
intendents, and  it  is  proposed  now  to  make  this  law  imperative.  Twelve  cities  and 
boroughs  have  already  adopted  it  voluntarily. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  four  grades  of  certificates  now  granted ;  and  this  is  deemed  necessary,  as 

^he  profession  of  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  the  several  certificates  simply 

^HarK  the  successive  stages  of  that  growth.    Of  the  15,504  teachers  in  the  schools  of 

the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1868-^69, 2,938  had  never  taught  before, 

«^728  had  taught  less  than  a  year,  and  only  2,938  had  taught  more  than  five  years.    The 

f^rtificate  of  the  lowest  grade  in  a  mere  license  to  begin  to  teach,  and  is  limited  to  one 

^ear.    The  next  higher  grade  is  a  certificate  ^vin^  a  license  to  teach  in  the  connty 

"Vherc  it  is  issued  during  the  term  of  the  supenntendent  granting  it  and  for  one  year 

thereafter.     This  is  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who  can  pass  an  examination  in 

orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United 

States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching.    About  1,267  teachers  hold  professional  certificates. 

The  permanent  certificate  now  granted  is  simply  the  profesnonal  certifioato  indorsed  by 

lH>ardB  of  directors  and  a  committee  of  teachers.    It  is  permanently  good  in  the  county 

where  the  holder  resides,  and  for  one  year  in  any  other  county.    Five  hundred  and 

twelve  now  hold  this  certificate,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  the  best  teachers  in  the 

State.    But  this  certificate  is  regarded  as  too  narrow  in  its  requirements,  and  it  is  not 

granted  according  to  any  stands^  approaching  uniformity. 

The  normal  school  board  of  examiners  have  power  to  grant  State  certificates,  good 
everywhere  in  the  State  and  unlimited  as  to  time,  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  of  two 
years*  standing  who  come  before  them  fully  recommended  as  good  teachers  by  the  proper 
officers.  A  similar  certificate  is  given  to  practical  teachers  who  pass  the  prescribed 
examination* 
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SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  branches  now  required  in  every  district  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
rithmetic,  geo^aphy,  an<*  ^'-^         '  ^^'  tt-^x^j  o^.^.  _     mi  i„i        j  ^_  v. 

the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 


arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States.    These  are  bebeved  to  Im 
■  knowler 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  now  leaves  the  matter  of  selecting  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  several  districts.  It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  to  create  State  mii- 
formity  would  fail,  and  that,  if  secured,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  school  machinery  that 
would  not  work  smoothly,  but  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  experiment  ol* 
securing  county  uniformity  was  tried,  and  it  failed.  District  uniformity  has  been  in  .1 
good  degree  secured.  Little  remains  to  be  desired  respecting  text..books,  except  to 
prevent  those  frequent  changes  that  are  so  expensive  to  parents,  annoying  to  teachers, 
and  profitless  to  pupils. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the  past  year,  as  reported  by 
the  district  school  officers,  was  81.5,753,  and  the  average  number  was  548,575.  Tho 
county  superintendents  of  thirty-one  counties  estimate  the  number  of  pupils  in  privato 
schools  of  all  kinds,  in  their  respective  counties,  at  30,267.  The  whole  number  of  such 
pupils  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  cannot  be  less  than  65,000, 
although  some  of  them  may  attend  public  schools  a  part  of  the  time. 

Philadelphia  had,  in  1868, 20,534  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  that 
attended  neither  public  nor  private  schools,  and  of  whom  nearly  11,000  were  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  From  a  recent  school  census  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
taken  under  tho  direction  of  the  board  of  control,  it  appears  that  there  are  ^,617  per- 
sons in  that  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one ;  and  of  these,  8,478  attend 
public  schooUi  and  4,877  attend  private  schools.  Of  children  over  six  years  of  age  and 
under  iifteen,  it  was  found  that  3,781,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  that 
age,  attended  no  school  whatever.  From  these  facts,  and  from  estimates  made  with 
soiuo  care  in  other  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  coal  regions,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State  that  do  not  attend  any  kind  of  school,  and  are  generally  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, cannot  be  less  than  the  number  given  last  year,  75,000.  The  most  of  tnese  neg- 
lected children  are  the  children  of  foreigners,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  the 
children  of  colored  people  scattered  over  the  State,  who,  for  some  reason,  remain  away 
from  the  schools. 

Aggregating  the  whole,  we  have — 

Attending  public  schools 815,753 

Atteudiug  private  schools 85, 000 

Not  attending  school 75,000 

Whole  number 975,753 


If  tho  facts  now  stated  even  approximate  the  truth,  our  educational  interests  as  a 
State  are  suffering  from  irregular  attendance,  truancy,  and  non-attendance.  Almost 
every  teacher  and  every  school  officer  throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth  complainH 
of  these  evils. 

If  children  have  no  parents  or  natural  protectors  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them, 
they  should  be  placed  in  **  homes,*'  and  properly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense ;  but 
if  they  become  vagrants  through  the  neglect  of  persons  who  ought  to  care  for  them, 
those  responsible  should  be  punished,  if  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  disfranchisement.  The  State  cannot  afiford  to  wink  at  such  a  crime.  The  structure 
of  our  Government  is  such  that  to  tolerate  it  would  be  in  the  end  to  sanction  national 
suicide. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  public  schools  cost  the  State  the  past  year  $6,986,148  92.  Pennsylvania,  unlike 
many  of  her  sister  States,  has  no  general  school  fuud,  and  the  money  to  defray  this 
great  expense  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  taxation.  The  State  appropriation  last 
year,  for  all  school  purposes,  amounted  to  $534,017,  and  the  balance  was  raised  by 
taxes  levied  and  collected  in  the  several  districts.  These  taxes  are  complained  of,  in 
many  localities,  as  exceedingly  heavy,  and  such  is  the  fact.  Twenty-six  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  valuation  is  not  an  unusuiU  school  tax  in  certain  localities,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  effect  of  such  onerous  taxation  must  be  to  cause  the  erection  of 
poor  school-houses,  to  shorten  school  terms,  and  lessen  the  saliuries  of  teachers.  The 
tax  is,  of  course,  much  heavier  in  poor  than  in  wealthy  counties ;  as,  for  example,  the 
average  school  tax  in  Potter  County  is  22.68  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in  Berks  &22 
miUs ;  in  Cambria  18.39  mills,  and  in  Delaware  4.50  mills. 
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The  State  saperintendent  says:  ''I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  large  increase  of 
ibe  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  our  common  schools.  It  has  been  largely 
increased  within  the  last  three  years,  and  I  shall  continue  to  cooperate  most  cheermlly 
with  all  efforts  made  to  increase  it  to  the  largest  amount  the  condition  of  the  State 
finances  can  be  made  safely  to  admit.  If  made  as  large  as  it  should  be,  it  will  bring 
the  needed  relief  to  the  districts  that  are  now  so  oppressively  taxed,  without  introduc- 
ing a  principle  into  the  working  of  the  system  that  would  most  assuredly,  in  the  end, 
whatever  appearances  might  indicate  in  the  beginning,  tend  to  weaken  it  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  and  cripple  its  efficiency. 

*^  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  any  division  of  our  school 
fnnd,  either  of  that  appropriated  by  the  State  or  of  that  raised  by  local  taxation,  and 
the  ase  of  a  part  of  it  tor  the  sujpport  of  schools  established  b}^  particular  individuals, 
parties,  or  sects,  would  be  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  upon  which  our 
school  system  is  founded,  and  prove,  in  the  end,  its  complete  destruction.  No  serious 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  successes  of  the  kind, 
gained  elsewhere,  may  induce  efforts  to  achieve  success  here ;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
nndenttood  now,  as  at  any  time,  that  any  attempt  to  divert  the  State  school  moneys 
from  their  present  broad  purpose  of  benefiting  all  alike  to  a  contemplated  narrow  one, 
of  aiding  in  promoting  the  interests  of  some  private  party  or  sect,  will  be  met  with  the 
most  detennined  opposition.  What  cannot  be  done  for  all  parties  and  nil  sects  muBt 
not  be  done  for  any.  As  far  as  possible  the  common  schools  must  be  kept  free  from 
whatever  is  offensive  to  any  good  citizen.'' 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

''Except  in  the  matter  of  authorizing  school  directors  to  grade  the  schools,  where 
they  can  be  graded,  our  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  higher 
education.  A  district  may  tax  itself  to  establish  and  support  a  hiffn  school,  but  the 
State  lends  it  no  helping  hand  in  so  doing.  The  appropriation  the  State  makes  is 
wholly  to  support  common  schools,  and  the  tax  it  compels  districts  to  impose  upon 
themselves  is  exclusively  for  the  same  purpose.  All  money  used  to  promote  the  inter- 
csto  of  higher  education  is  expended  voluntarily  by  school  officers,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  hiw,  but  without  there  being  in  it  any  express  compulsory  stipulation  to  that 
eflfect." 

teachers'  n^TTTUTES. 

^  There  was  on  institute  held  in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  an  attend- 
ftoee  of  actual  members  of  11,381 ;  an  average  attendance  of  actual  members  of  8,216 ; 
ao  attendance  of  honorary  members  of  1,936 ;  an  aggregate  attendance  of  spectators, 
coantiog  those  present  at  some  one  session  of  each  institute,  of  28,230 ;  an  average  at- 
tendance of  spectators  of  12,758.  These  institutes  were  instructed  by  &r>8  lecturers  and 
^essayists,  and  cost  the  several  counties  $10,796  61,  and  the  members  |2,262  32." 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

.  "  The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  attended  the  four  State  normal  schools 
^  10;237,  and  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  321.  These  institutions  had, 
uQring  the  past  year,  76  professors  and  teachers ;  4,178  students,  of  whom  481  were  in  the 
^el  schools;  7.560  volumes  in  their  libraries:  property  of  the  estimated  value  of 
w2,273  78 ;  to  wnich,  if  the  estimated  value  of  tne  property  of  the  State  normal  school 
pf  the  sixth  district,  $120,000,  be  added,  the  sum  would  be  |422,273  78 ;  an  aggregate 
Indebtedness  of  I111J275,  an  income  of  |128,070  37,  and  expenditures  to  the  amount  of 
♦132,405  63." 

COLLBQES. 

''Collegiate  privile^  have  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  institutions  of  learning.  Over  &irty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  but  a  number  of  them  are  m  such  a  condition  of  constitutional  weak- 
i»e88  or  premature  decay  that  they  would  scarcely  claim  for  themselves  the  rank  of  a 
college.  Apart  from  these  dilapidated  institutions,  we  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  live 
colleges.  These  institutions  have  graduated  5,105  students,  of  whom  198  graduated  the 
past  year ;  and  they  have  now  2,901  students  in  attendance,  instructed  by  149  profes- 
MTB.  The  volumes  in  their  libraries  amount  to  97,938,  and  the  value  of  their  apparatus 
i»  (82,450.  Their  ag^gate  endowment,  as  reported,  is  $287,000,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
greater,  though  nothing  like  what  is  needed." 

The  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  has  directed 
his  special  attention  to  securing,  through  the  agency  of  the  county  superintendents,  an 
inc^puised  interest  in  the  general  character  of  tne  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  awakening  the  attention  of  the  local  school  officers  and  teachers  to 
soc^i  a  dcgrc«  that  the  system  is  now  rapidly  developing  its  good  results  in  producing 
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a  greater  earnestness  in  the  work  of  edacation,  and  in  demanding  a  higher  standard 
ofqualification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  well  as  creater  uniformity  in  the  conrses  of 
instmction,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  gradation  from  the  low^*  to  the  higher 
schools. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

This  city  constitutes  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  educational 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  school  controllers.    Since  1867  these  ojfficers  mnst  be 
residents  of  the  respective  wards,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  judiciary. 
.  The  following  ore  the  school  statistics  for  1669 : 

Number  of  schools 380 

High  and  normal  schools 2 

Grammar  schools 55 

Secondary  schools Wl^ 

Primary  schools liS 

Unclassified  schools 33 

Male  teachers •                BO 

Female  teachers 1,435 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month |110  >$ 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month 34  36 

Belonging  to  schools 81,2© 

Amount  of  salaries  of  teachers $734,725  48 

Total  amount  expended  for  schools 1, 139,657  24 

Valuation  of  school  property 2, 787, 200  00 

In  his  report  to  the  board  of  controllers,  January  1869,  the  president,  Daniel  Stein- 
metz,  says,  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  of  the  ^^mmar  schools:  "The 
highest  salary  paid  in  a  grammar  school  is  $1,650,  and  for  this  is  demanded  an  amount 
of  talent  which  would  command  a  much  larger  compensation  in  almost  any  other  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  that  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  compels  her 
male  teachers  to  give  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  her  service  without  adequate 
compensation,  and,  when  age  brings  weakness  and  decay,  permits  them  to  be  removed 
from  position,  to  depend,  it  may  bo,  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  for  daily  bread." 
He  says  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  **  at  least  one  case  of  this  description  having  occnrred 
within  a  month.'' 

Referring  to  a  new  rule  of  the  board  prohibiting  the  pupils  to  take  home  their  text- 
books, he  remarks  that  it  is  the  wisest  adopted  by  the  boam.  *^  Under  the  old  practice 
the  teaching  was  done  at  home,  to  the  annoyance  and  sometimes  serious  discomfort  of 
the  family  circle,  whilst  the  teacher's  duty  was  mainly  to  hear  recitations.  Now  the 
teacher  is  required  to  teach  during  the  sessions  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  hear  recita- 
tions, restricting  all  study  to  school  hours." 

PURUC  ENTERTAINMENTS  BY  GRAMldAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  president,  in  his  report,  says:  "  I  sincerely  regret  being  obliged  to  condemn  this 
system.  Whilst  the  object  had  in  view  is  generally,  if  not  always,  commendable,  the 
evils  are  too  great  to  warrant  the  practice,  even  for  good  objects.  The  amount  of  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  secure  a  creditable  entertainment  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
but  seriously  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  school ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
great  annoyance  to  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the  pertinacious  efforts  to  dispose  of 
tickets,  and  when,  most  important  of  all,  we  consider  the  influence  of  public  perform- 
ance,  especially  upon  the  youthful  female  mind,  I  think  every  judicious  parent  wonld 
be  unwilling  to  expose  his  daughter  to  the  evils  possible  to  arise  from  these  perform- 
ances." 

The  president  of  the  board  of  controllers  of  public  schools,  Hon.  M.  Hall  Stanton,  in 
his  report,  January,  1870,  gives  the  following  in  relation  to 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULTS. 

The  night  schools  for  adults,  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  board  during  the  past 
year,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  ought  now  to 
be  regarded  as  incorporated  into  our  system.  Twelve  of  these  schools,  containing  an 
average  nightly  attendance  of  over  2,300  pupils,  in  charge  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
teachers,  remained  open  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  much  good  has  been  effected  through  their  instrumentality.  The  happy  influence 
alone  of  these  evening  schools  upon  the  order  of  a  densely  populated  city  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  Perhaps  tne  most  efficient  of  these  schools,  and  that  which  excited  the  most 
general  interest  in  the  community,  was  the  **  night  school  for  artisans,"  at  the  Central 
High  School. 
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The  Bchool  remained  open  during  a  term  of  twenty  weeks,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
George  Inman  Rich6^  principal,  with  Professors  Hopper,  Bartine,  Kern,  and  Houston, 
of  the  high  school  faculty,  and  Professor  Wai-rington,  as  assistants. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  20,000  children  not  attending  any  school,  public, 
private,  or  parochial,  are  running  the  streets  in  idleness  and  vagabondism.  That  these 
jK)or  children  fhould  be  provided  for  there  can  be  bnt  one  opinion,  but  to  enact  a  com- 
pulsorj'  law  for  their  education,  without  other  essential  provisions,  would  be  idle  and 
ckimerical. 

That  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  a  permanent  source  of 
blessing  to  all,  is  beyond  dispute,  but  tbe  mode  of  imparting  such  education  to  the 
cljiss  of  poor  unfortunates  in  question  has  not  been  suggested. 

Not  unless  we  clothe  these  20,(KX)  children,  and  place  them,  in  point  of  appearance, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  now  occupy  almost  every  seat,  can  our  public  schools  open 
their  doors  for  thciw?  outcasts  of  society  and  render  them  the  siime  facilities  afforded  to 
the  better  class  now  in  attendance. 

This  wretched  class,  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  our  sympathy,  and  for  whom 
education  would  be  a  means  of  reformation,  are  in  part  compt»sed  of  street  wander- 
era,  many  of  whom  are  often  without  a  home,  and  with  scarcely  clothing  enough  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  Without  food,  they  beg  aud  steal  from  actual  ueces.sity.  When 
convicted  of  some  petty  offense  and  sent  to  prison,  they  find  its  discipline  anything 
but  a  punishment,  and  on  getting  out  seem  to  have  no  other  thought  t  han  how  to  got 
buck  again. 

Our  streets  are  filled  with  boys  of  this  character,  and  the  many  petty  thefts  daily 
committed  by  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  ineflBcieucy  of  our  laws  to  correct  the  eviL 
Again,  children  of  bail  and  drunken  parents  ai'e  allowed  to  run  at  large,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  society  and  their  own  demoralization  To  compel  drunken  parents  to  x)erform 
amoral  act  is  a  thing  impossible,  aud  to  impose  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
u  act,  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school,  is  simply  absurd. 

A  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  NEEDED. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  a  |3^aded  course  of  instruction  for  the  grammar,  second- 
ary, and  primary  schools,  the  president  of  the  board  says : 

"Had  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  the  very  necessary  and  competent  services  of 
a  city  superintendent  to  interpret,  arrange,  aud  execute  our  rules  upon  this  and  other 
kindred  matters  of  school  government  aud  discipline,  how  readily  could  these  conflict- 
ing views  be  harmonized,  and  all  difficulties  and  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the 
teachers  adjusted !  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  councils  wul  see 
the  imperative  necessity  of  making  the  appropriation  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  such  an  executive  head  for  the  public  schools.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  legislate. 
We  need  a  proper  officer  to  execute  the  laws  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
the  system." 

PITTSBURG. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  .superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Pittsburg  contains 
*fi  account  of  the  number  and  concfition  of  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  Juno  1, 18(ii>. 
^lom  this  it  appears  that  the  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1834,  through  the  inffu^- 
ence  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  others,  and  that  Pittsburg  availed  itself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  in  1835,  and  **  opened  a  public  school  with  five  pupils,  under  the 
charge  of  G.  F.  Gilmore.  Few  parents  could  then  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to 
^hat  waa  commonly  considered  a  pauper  school." 

From  an  enrollment  of  5  in  1835  there  has  been  an  increase  to  12,000  in  1889,  with 
^  average  monthly  enrollment  of  8,337,  and  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  6,82G 
for  the  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  schools  are  daseified  as  primary,  medium,  grammar,  and  high.  The  high  school 
has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  advanced  course,  answering  to  a  normal  school, 
a  diploma  from  which  is  equivalent  to  a  professional  certificate  issued  by  the  city 
superintendent.  '^ 

Nuniber  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year 12, 320 

Average  daily  attendance 7,129 

Nomber  of  teachers 204 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher 43 

JBxpended  for  teachers'  salaries |121i  537  46 

18  E 
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COUNTY  8UPERINTENDKXT8. 


County,  city,  and 
borough. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Allentown  City  . . 

Altoona 

ArniBtrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Chester  City 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Easton  Borough. . 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie  City 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Harrisburg 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKeau 

Meadville  City... 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe , 

Montgomery 

Montour 


Northampton.  .. 
Northumberland 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittsburg  City.. 
Potter 


J.  Howard  Wert 

A.  T.  Douthett 

R.K.  Buehrlc 

John  Miller 

Samuel  Murphy 

George  M.  Fields 

Henry  W.  Fisher  . . . 
David  B.  Brnnner... 

John  B.  Holland 

Austin  A.  Keeny 

H.  B.  Eastburn 

Samuel  Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Chapman. 
Joseph  B.  Johnson . . . 

R.F.Hofford 

R.  M.  Magee 

George  L.  Maris 

A.  A.  Meador 

J.E.Woods 

George  W.  Snyder . . . 

A.  D.  Rowe 

Charles  G.  Bark  ley . . 

H.D.  Persons 

William  A.  Lindsey  . 

D.H.E.LaRoss 

James  W.  Baker 

W.W.Cottiugham.  . 

Rufus  Lucore 

C.C.Taylor 

H.S.Jones 

Charles  W.  Wanee.. 

S.F.Rohrer 

Samuel  Gel  wicks 

Hiram  Winters 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

Daniel  S.  Burns 

David  F.  Tussey . 

J.T.Gibson 

James  A.  Lowry 

George  W.  Lloyd 

David  Evans 

William  N.  Aiken 

William  G.  Lehman  . . 

E.  J.Young 

Horace  Armstrong .  . . 

John  T.  Re«d 

William  J.  Milliken.. 

W.J.C.Hall 

N.W.Porter 

John  M.  Bell 

Jeremiah  Fruttchey.. 

Abel  Rambo 

William  Henry 


Post  office. 


\vmiam  N.Walker... 

Saul  Shipman 

Lewis  B.  Kerr 

John  Lay  ton 

George  J .  Lnckey  .... 

J.  W.  Allen I  Coudersport 


Gettysburg 

Pittsburg 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Cochran's  Mills. 
New  Brighton.. 

Bedford 

Reading 

Newry 

Lo  Raysvillc-  .. 

New  Hope 

Coultereville  .  . . 


Ebeusburg 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Rebersburg 

West  Chester 

Chester , 

Knox , 

Clearfield 

Lock  Haven 

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge  Borough  . . 

Carlisle 

Hnmmelstowu 

Media 

Easton 

Early 

Luniy's  Lane 

Erie 

Brownsville 

Mariensville 

Upper  Stnisburg 

McConnellsburg 

Rice's  Landing 

Harrisburg  

Alexandria 

Indiana 

PunxsutaWny 

Thompsontown 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Lebanon  

Allentown 

Wilkesbarre 

Montoursville 

Smethport 

Meadville 

Sharpville  Furnace... 

Reedsville 

Stroudsburg 

Trappe 

Pottsgrove.  Northum- 
berland County. 

Bethlehem 

Sunbury 

Landisburg 

Dingman's  Ferry 

Pittsburg 


No.  of 
schools. 


157 
513 

44 

18 
229 

17(H 

200^ 

491 

145 

3671 

252 

218f 

17r>i 

25 
111 
190 
3:J5 

18 
176i 
153 
113 
lOS 
363i 
195 
229 
103 

37 

43 
300i 

31 

21(H 
32 

226 

(m 

171' 
47 

195i 
229" 

i:J2 

100 

513 

142 

171 

200 

44U 

208i 

70i 

15 
264i 

97 
125 
268 

71 

1931 
160 
160 
51 
116 
114 


S 


\ 

2, 
1, 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

1, 

1, 
1, 
1, 
I, 

1, 
1, 

1, 
1, 


1, 

1, 
1, 

1, 
1, 

1, 
1. 
1, 
1, 

2. 

1, 

2, 
1, 


1, 


1, 
1, 


2. 

1, 
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County,  city,  and 
borough. 

Name. 

Poet  office. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Salary. 

Pottsville  Borongb 
Schiivlkill 

Benj.  F.Patterson 

Jesse  Newlin 

Pottsville 

32 
342 

25 
100 
194i 

60 
272i 
244i 

82 
200i 
168 

28H 
201 

299f 
31 
89 

355i 

1,500  00 

Port  Carbon 

2,000  00 

ScraDton  City 

ijnvder 

Joseph  Roney 

William  Meyer 

W.H.Sanner 

John  W.  Martin 

William  C.Tilden.... 

Elins  Horton,  jr 

C.  V.  Gundv 

Scran  ton 

1,800  00 

Freeburir 

500  00 

i*omereet 

Somerset 

800  00 

Sullivan 

Dushore 

800  00 

Susquebannxi 

Forest  Lake 

1,000  CO 
1,250  00 

Tioga 

Knoxville ...-. 

Union 

Lewisburg 

Franklin 

800  00 

\euango 

Warren 

Charles  H.Dalo 

W.  M.Lindsev 

WilUam  G.  Fee 

D.  G.  Allen 

1,  .500  CO 

Warren -.. 

1,000  CO 

Washington 

Wavne 

Canonsbnr&r ..--.. .... 

1,000  00 

Promnton ...... ... 

1,0C0  CO 

Westmoreland 

WiUiamsport  City. 

Wyomine 

York...: 

Henry  M.  Jones 

A.  R.  Home 

Salem  Cross  Roads 

WiUiamsport 

800  00 
700  00 

C.  R.  Lane 

Tonkhannock 

York 

500  00 

Stephen  G.  Boyd 

1,500  00 
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RHODE   ISI.4ND. 

As  early  as  the  year  1770  the  question  of  establishing  free  public  schools  was  agi- 
tated in  Providence,  the  movement  being  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Manning,  Pmji- 
dent  of  Rhode  Island  College,  assisted  by  his  friend  and  associate  Rev.  Dr.  Enos  Hitch- 
cock, pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church.  As  these  eflForts  seemed  about  to  mc- 
ceed,  the  death  of  Dr.  Manning  occurred,  and  until  the  year  1800  no  definite  progreM 
was  made  in  the  cause.  In  that  year  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  establishiDg 
free  schools  in  every  town,  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  Providence  Association  of 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers.  From  the  working  classes,  therefore,  education  received 
its  first  impetus  in  the  State.  Free  schools  were  soon  successfully  e^itablished  iu  Prov- 
idence, embracing  988  pupils  out  of  a  population  of  7,615.  But  the  law  met  with 
strong  opposition  and  was  soon  after  repealed,  and  not  until  after  the  year  18^  were 
they  permanently  established  in  the  State 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State "^ 

Number  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  (census  1860) 56, 934 

Number  of  children  registered  in  school,  (18(>8,)  in  winter 29,477 

Number  of  children  registered  in  school,  ( 1868, )  in  summer 26, 540 

Average  attendance 23, 857 

Number  of  schools 650 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer — gentlemen  62 ;  ladies  549 .           6U 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — ladies  500 ;  gentlemen  173  673 

Number  of  weeks  of  school  year 33 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund $412, 6^) 

State  appropriation,  (1869) $90,060 

State  appropriation,  (1868) $70,000 

Appropriation  by  towns,  (1869) 4381,445  81 

Appropriation  by  towns,  ( 1868) $199,860  55 

Expenditures  for  school-houses  (1868-^69) $85,845  2^ 

Increase  over  previous  year $2ii,  536  10 

Appropriations  for  State  teachers*  institutes  ^ $500  OO 

For  "Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster" $3a)  OO 

For  normal  instruction , $1, 500  OO 

The  whole  amount  of  town  appropriations  for  the  public  schools  in  1859  was  $88,922  89 » 
and  for  1869  it  was  $244,845  86,  showing  for  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  $152,922  97  ^ 
an  amount  nearly  double  the  total  appropriation  of  1859.  This,  with  the  increaset^ 
appropriation  of  the  State  for  schools  of  $40,000,  gives  the  State  $192,922  97  mure  \ic^ 
expend  for  public  schools  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  The  tax  on  each  $100  for  the  %\x^ — 
port  of  schools  varies  in  the  several  towns  from  4  to  26  cents,  and  the  length  of  th^^ 
school  year  in  the  several  towns  varies  accordingly.  In  the  city  of  Providence  th  -^ 
length  of  the  school  year  is  forty-one  weeks,  while  in  West  Greenwich  it  is  twent:^* 
weeks ;  while  other  towns  range  between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  average  lengt  ^•^ 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  Is  thirty-three  and  two-fifths  weeks.  The  law  require?-  - 
school  to  be  kept  at  least  four  months.  During  the  year  nine  teachers*  institutes  wec"^ 
held ;  two  in  each  county  of  the  State  but  one  were  well  attended,  and  instruments:^ 
not  only  in  conveying  instruction,  but  in  arousing  a  more  lively  interest  among  boC^^ 
teachers  and  parents. 

PROVIDENCE. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  and  elegant  grammar  school  building  has  been  almc:^^ 
complete,  and  when  finished  the  city  will  be  provided  with  two  buildings  for  sch*:^^ 
purposes  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  convenience.  While  gpreat  improvements  hi^-^'/ 
oeen  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  high  school  remains  in  nearly  the  same  coni^^^' 
tion  as  when  it  was  fii:st  establisheid  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Only  a  small  proport:«>*^ 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ever  go  into  the  high  schools,  the  gpr>^?*^ 
work  of  education  being  accomplished  in  the  grammal^  intermediate,  and  primtf»f7 
schools.  Of  those  who  do  enter  the  high  school,  the  number  of  boys  who  complete  '^^^ 
course  is  very  small,  bein^  drawn  off  by  tempting  offers  to  enter  offices  or  stores,  "f  ^^ 
arrangements  for  the  primary  schools  are  not  so  good  as  for  the  others,  being  "  '^^ 
often  nid  from  sight  in  obscure  streets,  and  repemng  the  visitors  by  their  mean  ^^ 
rangements  and  wretched  ventilation."  In  many  parts  of  the  city  Bchools  are  ^^fj 
much  crowded ;  which  fact,  taken  with  the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  is  thon^"* 
to  account  for  much  of  the  ill-health  amouj;  children. 
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K\TENING  SCrtOOLS  IX  PROVIDXECE. 

Six  evening  schools  are  in  very  successful  operation.  During  twenty  weeks  1,931 
pupils  were  registered — 1,407  boys  and  524  girls ;  an  increase  of  'S^i  over  the  registry 
of  the  previous  year.  The  seats  are  all  tilled,  and  many  have  to  be  rejected  for  whom 
there  is  no  room.  The  ages  of  these  pupils  have  ranged  all  the  way  froui  ten  to  forty 
years.  Many  were  so  earnest  that  they  came  to  the  school  night  after  night  directly 
from  their  work  without  waiting  for  their  supper.  Their  progress  has  cousequently 
be«n  marked,  many  having  accomplished  more  in  live  mouths  than  day-school  pupils 
duriDg  a  whole  year. 

In.  the  closing  examination  of  one  of  these  schools,  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  distiuguished  persons  were  present,  the  saluta- 
tory was  by  a  young  man,  Thomas  Mnrphy,  who  has,  basides  working  diligeutly  at 
his  trade,  that  of  beltmaker,  for  three  years  attended  the  evening  schools  to  such  good 
purpose  that  he  has  just  tinished  a  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  antl  mathematics,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  university  with  a  view  to  studying  the  profession  of  the  law.    The 
^al  essay,  with  the  valedictory  ad<lrcss,  was  by  Eliza  A.  Boyle,  wlio  for  four  years  or 
more  has  ji'orked  in  a  mill  from  early  morning  until  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
coming  from  the  mill  to  school,  and  taking  her  supper  after  school.    She  is  now  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  **her  education  will  compare  favorably  with  not  a  few  who 
graduate  at  the  high  school." 

A  benevolent  association  of  ladies,  known  as  the  "  Irrepressibles,"  support  an  even- 
ing school  exclusively  for  ladies.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  has  furnished 
bcwks  for  their  use  and  seats  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  taught  by  Miss  Harriet 
N.  Met<^alf,  and  is  attended  by  about  thirty  pupils. 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Proridencey  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  cduoaHon  and  commii- 

turner  of  public  schools, 

CITY  AND  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Name. 


Bev.  Daniel  Leach . . 

P.W.Tilton 

George  N.  Bliss 

K6V.  Francis  Horton 
Robert  8.  Andrews. . 
Kev.O.  P.  Fuller.... 
Kev.N.B.  Cooke.... 
Kev.OrinH.  True... 

SamnelH.  Cross 

James W.  Bullock... 

J- H.  Rockwell 

LelandB.  Jenckes... 
•^drew  Jenks 


Place. 


Providence. 

Newport. 

East  Providence. 

BarringUm. 

Bristol. 

Warwick. 

Cumberland. 

Scituate. 

Westerly. 

Cranston. 

North  Kingston. 

Woonsocket. 

North  Providence. 
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SOrTH   CAROIilNA. 

J.  K.  Jilson,  State  8Qi)erinteQdont,  in  his  report  for  1869,  states  that  in  Sep- 
18GS,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  organization 
educational  department  of  the  State,  the  several  county  commissioners  were 
I  and  instructed  hy  the  superintendent  as  to  the  work  to  he  done.  He  states 
e  work  has  heen  delayed  hy  causes  h  'youd  his  control.  Some  of  the  commis- 
failed  to  report,  and  some  have  failed  to  qualify.  The  failure  of  the  general 
ly  to  pa.s8  a  school  hill  at  la.st  session  has  delayed  work  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
Q  of  the  State  are  daily  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

stical  tahles  and  county  reports,  as  far  as  received,  are  transmitted,  from  which 
ars  that  the  chief  uhstacles  to  the  estahlishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  free 
are  want  of  funds,  indiliorence  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
y-rooted  prejudice  against  mixed  schools,  hoth  races  being  equally  opposed  to 
n. 

I  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Peahody  fund,  it  appears  that  the  "  Saturday 
I  School ''  in  Charleston,  which  had  been  discontinue<l  from  want  of  funds,  was 
I  last  year  by  aid  afforde<l  hy  the  IVabody  fund.  To  Greenville  $1,0()0  was 
he  past  year  toward  the  education  of  500  childreu  ;  citizens  contributing  $2,500. 
?ar  they  have  increased  their  appropriation  to  ^4,500,  and  the  fund  has  added 
Columbia  is  allowe<l  $2,000  "  on  same  conditions  as  before."  Pine  Ridge  Free 
receives  $300 ;  Abbeville  the  same,  and  8WK)  promised  to  two  scho<3ls  iu  B;»au- 
i  condition  that  they  give  means  of  education  to  all  the  children  in  the  town, 
made  in  Sumter  and  other  places  have  not  yet  been  successful.  From  a  re- 
Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools,  dated  Charles- 
nnary  II,  1870,  we  nave  infonuation  of  8  schools — in  all,  alx>ut  2,.'>00  punils — 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  in  good  condition  ;"  one  of  them,  the  **  t  reed- 
Pay  School,"  entirely  supported  by  colorwl  jieople,  and  with  colore<l  teachers, 
as  Mr.  Alvord  remarks,  "  is  a  land-mark  showing  the  progress  of  the  people." 
al  fund  is  needed  to  keep  these  schools  iu  good  condition. 

f  statiatieal  details  of  schools  in  South  Carolina,  by  counties,  fi-om  the  State  reportf  dated 

January  24,  1870. 

Ion.  J.  K.  JiLSON,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


intira. 

Sajwrintendonta. 

Post  office  address. 

Number  of 
schools. 

NUMBER  OF   SCHOLARS 

White. 

Color'jL 
292 

Total 

le 

in 

H.  J  Ix>max 

W.  H.  Haynie.. . 
W.J.  Mixaon... 
L.  S.  Laueloy  . . . 
Moulton  Emery 
Dublin  Walker.. 

J.  E.  Lncaa 

L.  A.  Benbow... 
G.  F.  Mclntire.. 
E.J.  Sm-ttcr... 

E.  L.  Whatck»y 
W.  B.  Peake... 
James  A.  Bow  ley 
JameH  Uarriaou 

J.  T.  Walsh 

Frank  Carter  . . . 
W.J.  White... 
Nath'l  Freman.. 

W.  Berly 

J.  E.  Dunlop 

H.  J.  Maxwell . . 
WilHara  Snmner 
Ricb'dS.Porober 

E.J.Cain 

D.  F.  Bradley... 
N.  E.  EdwartU.. 

R.H.  Reid 

J.N.  Corbett.... 
A.  A.  Jamea 

F.  H.  Froat 

R.  Latham 

Abbeville  C.H 

Anderson  C.  H 

9 

12 

22 

314 

11 

Barnwell 

k 

Beaufort 

32 

12 

2 

4 
8 

37 

99 

3 

4 
8 

"57 
2.026 

53" 

70 

2,073 
2,055 

113 
SO 

128 

2,130 

joa. 

( /harloston 

4,081 
113 

Chester  C.H 

fteld 

m 

Chesterfield  C.  H 

Wricht's  Bluff 

139 
198- 

Walterboro 

,00 

Florence    

3 

6 

366 

366 

d 

Ilambnrir 

1 

Wlnnsboro 

33 

........ 

24 

303 

l.'»7 

460 

own 

Georeotown  C.  H 

U« 

Greenville  C.  H 

Conwavboro 

45 

5G 

1,355 

517 

1,872 

r 

Camdnn 

12 

IC 

140 

351 

497 

ar 

I.iancaster  C.  H 

Laurens  C.H 

m 

Lexington  C.  H 

Marion  C.  H  

2fi 
2 
4 

46 

28 
3 
5 

43 

5GS 

03 

1,000 

"'ics' 

145 
340 

568 
168 

0 

Bonnottsviile 

338 

ry 

Pomaria 

1,240 

Pendleton 

•org 

SL  Matthew's  P.  0 

Pickens  C.  H 

13 
10 
29 
2d 

13 
17 
43 
41 

294 
233 
715 
440 

11 

10 
577 

305 

1 

Colnmbia 

928 

I«^ 

Reidville 

735 

Sumter  C.  H 

1.036 

Jonesville . 

•burg 

KiniSBtree 

1 
70 

2 

70 

"*"865 

100 

85 

ioo 

Yorkrille 

980 
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From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  date^ 
October  1869,  is  taken  the  following 

summary: 

Entire  school  population,  (1868) 410,0(>Ci 

Enrollment  in  scliool 185, 8%^ 

Not  attending  free  schools 224, 1F>5 

Aggregate  outlaj^  by  the  State  for  two  years*  educational  purposes $573,795  ^4 

Nuuiber  of  school-houses  built 63S 

Number  of  sites  secured 2S9 

Number  of  school-houses  burnt  or  destroyed 61 

Number  of  school-houses  built  wholly  or  partly  by  the  Bureau 44 

Average  pay  of  ceutlcmen  teachers  per  month $16  to  ^90 

Average  pay  of  lady  teachers  per  month $16  to  $55 

Average  number  of  months  school  taught 5 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar $1  to  $7  50 

Average  cost  in  private  schools $6  to  |I6 

Funds  raised  by  local  taxation  for  schools  for  the  year $131, 567 

Total  outlay  for  school  purposes  for  the  year $299, 641  16 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  old  law  of  Tennessee  the  counties  were  divided  into  civil  districts,  which 
arrangement  remains  unchanged.  There  were,  by  it«  provisions,  no  less  than  ten  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ofhccrs  concerned  in  educational  matters,  viz.,  the  commissioners  of  the 
school  fund,  the  State  treasurer,  who  acted  as  State  superintendent,  the  county  trustee, 
the  county  court  clerk,  the  county  examiner,  the  county  commissioners,  the  sheriff, 
the  school  district  commissioners,  the  school  district  clerk,  and  school  district  treasurer. 
These  officials  were  so  independent  of  each  other  that  very  little  practical  account- 
ability  for  their  action  existed,  and  matters  progressed  in  a  totally  unsystematic  way, 
without  life,  .activity,  or  efficiency. 

Under  the  law  of  i867  there  weVe  only  four  kinds  of  officials,  the  school  fund  commis- 
sioners, the  State  superintendent,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  district  or  sub- 
district  directors.  Under  the  former  law  teachers  were  employed  by  the  district  clerk, 
examined  by  the  county  examiner,  and  paid  by  the  county  trustee.  Under  the  revised 
law  they  were  examined  and  paid  by  the  county  superintendent  on  the  district  clerk's 
order.  The  former  law  contemplated  only  white  pupils  between  six  and  twenty-one 
years  old;  the  revised  law  applied  to  both  white  and  colored,  between  six  and  twenty, 
and  provided  for  separate  schools  for  the  two  races.  The  title  to  and  control  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  vested  in  the  district  commissioners  by  both  laws. 

The  school  moneys  were  raise<l  by  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund  and  yearly 
State  tax.  Under  the  former  law  they  were  disbursed  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the 
county  trustee,  and  by  him  to  the  district  treasurer.  Under  the  revised  law  the  moneys 
were  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  county  superintendent.  AU  these  were  bonded 
officers. 

The  schools  under  the  former  law  received  the  money  of  the  State,  and  were  also 
allowed  to  charge  for  tuition;  consequently  those  pupils  who  could  not  pay  were  ex- 
cluded when  the  State  appropriation  was  spent.  Under  the  revised  law  they  were  free 
to  all  of  legal  age,  or  tncy  could  not  claim  the  Staters  apportionment.  Additional 
moneys  needed  were  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  district,  or  any  other  method,  not  inter— 
fering  with  the  freeness  of  tuition. 

^  F^om  the  above  hasty  synopsis,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  superior  in  simplicity,  effi — 
ciency,  and  directness  the  revised  machinery  was  to  the  old.  In  addition,  the  reviseA^ 
law  made  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and  the  blacks  were  lifted  out  of  th^ 
ignorance  that  always  makes  a  pppulation  dangerous.  The  responsibility  of  all  officials 
and  their  accountability  to  each  other  was  much  more  perfect  under  the  revised  la^v" 
than  the  old. 

The  revised  school  law  was  passed  March  5, 1867,  and  the  superintendent  opened  hiis 
office  October  7,  1867,  at  the  capitol.    Many  and  almost  overwhelming  were  the  diffi.— 
culties  encountered  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors.    For  example,  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  the  act  relative  to  the  election  of  school  directors  in  each  civil  district 
the  census  of  all  white  and  colored  youths  between  six  and  twenty  years,  the  procure 
ing  of  school-houses,  &c.,  had  been  complied  with  to  no  extent  worthy  of  mentioii. 
There  were  no  records  or  reports  of  the  older  system  of  schools  under  the  treasurer^ 
nor  oonld  any  detailed  information  respecting  its  workings  be  obtained.    In  shor^ 
nothing  had  been  done  even  under  the  new  act,  except  to  collect  the  school  tax  pit)- 
Tided  for  thereby,  and  even  the  money  resulting  therefrom  had  been,  in  the  State's 
distress,  used,  like  other  revenue,  to  liquidate  the  State's  indebtedness;  so  that  there 
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w-ero  graven  donbts  expressed  by  sorae  whether  there  coiihl  be  spared  f lio  nocrssary 
amonnt  for  school  purposes.    There  were  also  immcrons  obje<'tions,  founded  ou  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  destniction  of  school-houses  duriuji;  the  war,  aii<l  the  euibar- 
rassetl  condition  of  the  State's  finances,  a^^ainst  the  imnjediate  organization  of  the 
system;  and  to  these  wa«  added  a  bitter  o])position  from  (piarters  not  «lesirous  of  the 
education  of  colored  chiklren.     Even  after  the  preliminary  ditticnltifs  had  been  over- 
come, after  county  suiH*rintendents  had  been  appointed,  school-rooms  and  teachers 
prcx'urcil,  and  schools  established,  the  delay  and  difficulty  experienci'd   in  procuring]; 
tlio  pay  due  them  disheartened  many  of  the  best  and  tniest  instructors  and  superiu- 
t^^nd^nts.     Many  of  the  teachers  declined  to  reopen  their  sch(K)ls,  and  thus  sonu?  of  the 
^x^st  were  lost  to  the  free-school  system.     In  this,  as  in  other  occupations,  the  amounts 
*i^d  nieth<Mls  of  payment  largely  iuHuence  the  character,  spirit,  and  efficiency  of  the 
{>OT9ons  engaged. 

u^j^ain,  another  difficulty  and  embarrassment  was  the  inmiediate  necessity  for  in- 

**tr. motors  of  some  sort  or  other,  without  any  time  or  opportunity  to  train  them  for 

t  Li«  discharge  of  their  duty.    The  State,  prior  to  thi'  war,  hatl  had  no  institution,  public 

*^»*  private,  which  devoted  itself  to  uonnal  instruction,  and  during  the  war  the  soldier, 

:5a  not  the  schoolmaster,  had  been  abroad.     Examinations  of  applicants  by  the  county 

fcperiutendents,  county  teachers*  associations,  teachers'  libraries,  and  sucii  like  mctll- 

Is,  were  speedily  adopted  to  remedy  this  deliciency,  as  well  as  to  subserve  other 

^jvious  ends.     In  the  meantime  efforts  were  ma<le  to  bring  the  legislature  to  appreci- 

:e  and  provide  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  nonnal  schools;  the  Rev. 

r.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  offered  assistance;  the  Hon.  William  Bosson, 

^  ^airman  of  the  honse  committee  on  common  schools,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 

-  ^e  establishment  of  three  free  normal  schools,  one  in  each  grand  division  of  the  State, 

-  ^j  be  associate<l  with  some  organized  institution  of  learning;  and  the  State  suiM*rin- 
^  ^»ndent  also  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  normal  institntion  by  onc^  or  two 

^hools  for  that   purpose.     Both  of  these  schemes  provided  for  a  normal  school  boaid 
V)r  the  regulations  of  these  institutions,  the  admission  of  students,  their  education  and 
raining  by  these  and  other  means.     Unfortunately  the  State  took  no  action.     But  the 
eat  demand  for  teachers  of  experience  an«l  training  called   forth  efforts  to  supply  it 
y  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  the  State;  and  Jis  the  result  of  these  endeav- 
"^CDrs,  public  and  private,  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the  instructors  rose  very 
^ciecidedly. 

Another  very  grave  hinderance  was  the  general  destruction  and  damage  of  school- 

^louses  and  property  during  the  war.    Many  jiarts  of  the  State  had  no  rooms  of  any 

description,  owned  and  used  for  school  puri>oses.     0«her  districts  had  accommodation 

^or  only  a  jwrtion  of  the  number  who  desired  to  attend,  and  this  generally  of  the  most 

inadequate  description  as  regards  furniture,  (uitbuildings,  ventilation,  light,  «&c.    The 

general  lack  of  proper  information  on  this  subject  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

REVERSAL  OF  THE  RECENT  SCHOOL  POLICY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  above  referred  to  the  main  features  of  the  school 
law  existing  prior  to  the  stecession  of  Tennessee  from  the  Union  has  been  restored  by 
the  last  legislature.  With  this  radical  change  State  supervision  was  abolished  anil 
education  left  to  county  action.  Under  this  reestablishment  of  the  old  law  Davidson 
County  has  elected  a  county  superintendent,  and  two  other  counties,  Greene  and  Mont- 
gomery, have  established  schools.  The  cities  of  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  conducting 
schools  under  special  laws  for  these  respective  cities. 
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TEXAS. 

The  constitution  of  Texas,  adopted  November  30,  and  December  1,  2,  and  3,  l*o9.  pro- 
vides in  article  ninth  that  the  legislatnre  shall  "  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  snp- 
I>ort  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  for  the  gratuitous  iustruc- 
tion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years." 
It  also  provides  for  '^i  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who,  after  the  first  term  of 
office,  shall  bo  elected  by  the  peoi)le  ;  the  first  tenn  of  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  by  and'  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seuat^?.** 
The  superintendent  to  hold  office  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  82,500  per  annum.  The 
legislature  was  not  only  directed  to  "  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  school* 
throughout  the  State,"  (section  four,)  but,  "  at  its  first  session,  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be  possible,)  shall  pass  such  laws  as  shall  requii"e  the  attendance  on  the  public  free 
schools  of  the  State  of  all  the  scholastic  population  thereof,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  months  of  each  and  every  year,  (section  five.)  The  constitution  also  provided  for 
the  basis  of  an  ample  public  school  fund,  and  for  district  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

With  this  highly  favorable  constitutional  action  by  the  people,  it  became  the  datjr 
of  the  legislature  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  public  free  scnools.    The  governor  nomi- 
nated a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  early  in  the  session.    Unfortunately  th<^ 
senate  could  not  agree  upon  the  nomination,  and  it  was  rejected.    The  Hon.  E.  Pettit, 
A.  M.,  chairman  oi  the  senate  committee  on  education,  reported  a  school  bill,  which, 
however,  failed  to  pass.    On  the  day  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
August  13, 1870,  Mr.  Pettit  wrote  to  the  Bureau  as  follows :  "  I  have  lal>ored  hanl  to 
perfect  the  bill,  (for  public  free  schools,)  and  have  gained  something,  I  hope.    I  shall 
commence  again  early  next  session.    I  undertook  to  have  commissionere  appointed  to 
visit  other  States  on  educational  matters,  but  failed.    Our  next  session  will  comuiencf 
in  January,  when  we  hope  to  do  better.    I  wish  Congress  would  take  the  whole  mattor 
of  popular  education  in  hand." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  has  disappointed  tho 
friends  of  education  in  Texas. 
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T£RMONT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Rankin,  late  secretary  of  the  board  of  educatiati 
gives  the  following  among  its 

STATISTICS : 

Nnmber  of  families 56,  TiB^ 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years T6, 7r>i3 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  four  and  eighteen 74. 14*^ 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty 2,  ^-5^ 

-A^ffgregate  average  attendance 55, 7  -^^ 

Number  of  schooT-houses  in  good  condition 1,  *^^ 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit 7  •^O 

Nnmber  of  schools 3,  (►^l 

Number  of  teachers 4,  *^*^ 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before 2,  ^^^^^ 

Number  teaching  in  the  same  district '^^     i 

Number  teaching  without  certificate^ -^ 

Number" boarding  around" 1,3»^ 

Amount*  expended  for  teachers*  wages  and  board $348, 56:5      ^ 

Amounts  paid  gentlemen  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $57, 794      ^ 

Amonntipaid  Duly  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $153, 229  _^ 

Total  for  school  purposes $500,0^ 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance ^"^l 

Increase  of  average  attendance  for  year  nearly  10  per  cent. 

A  L-IDY  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  ABSENTEEISM. 

Hon.  A..E.  Rankin^  advises  the  appointment  of  a  vigilance  committee,  composed  ^^ 
ladies,  who  should  visit  schools,  have  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  their  cout«nts.  ^^ 
that  neatness  and  order  are  observed,  iiiciuire  into  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  u^^ 
upon  ntvrents  and  children  the  importance  of  regularity  and  promptue^is,  "  and  ma.  ^^ 
otlier  little  things,  as  we  say,  but  upon  which  the  success  ot  any  school  dependd^^. 
duties  which  now  £b11  to  tho  lot  of  prudential  committees,  "  and  which  they  so  stn^^' 
oosly  and  assiduoasly  neglect."  It  is  a  work  which  will  remain  undone,  unless  do*^' 
by  women.    Men,  by  nature  and  by  education,  are  averse  to  this  kind  of  wo^k ;  unfits 
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for  it;  and  it  is  one  in  wliich  he  thinks  laxlies  would  excel,  and  much  more  appro- 
priate for  them  than  '•  woiliuj;  their  fingers  with  the  ballot.*'  "  It  may  be  said  that  they 
can  undertake  this  supervision  now  if  they  .choose.  Certainly,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. One  must  have  the  sanction  of  authority ;  one  must  wear  the  robe  of  office." 
Uiwnthe  failure  of  these  means  to  secure  a  goo<l  attendance,  he  would  have  **  legal 
8ua8ion  "  resorted  to,  since  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  it  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  facilities  furnished  are  not  neglected. 

AC.VDAMIES  AND  NORMA!.  SCHOOLS,   AND  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

There  are  thirty-six  academies  in  the  State  and  two  normal  schools. 

The  State  nonual  school  at  J(»hnson  reports  150  (mpils  during  the  year  l^C^H — hulies, 
lf>^?;  gentlemen,  42.  Of  these  14  graduated,  12  latlies  and  2  gentlemen.  The  number 
assisted  with  funds  of  the  State  was  78. 

The  Randolph  Normal  School  contained  255  pupils  during  the  year  18G8,  of  whom  30 
■were  aide<l  by  the  State,  |;292  having  been  expended.  The  number  of  graduates  during 
the  year  is  30 — first  course,  26 ;  second  course,  4. 

Teiichers*  institutes  were  held  in  twelve  counties  during  the  year.  They  were  well 
organized  and  well  sustained,  and  their  good  results  were  <iuite  apparent  in  arousing  a 
new  interest  in  education  among  the  p«^oplo  at  large,  as  well  as  in  aftbrding  an  iiiiport- 
ani  means  of  culture  to  t4?achers,  of  which,  however,  they  cannot  always  avail  them- 
selv(Mj, owing  to  the  small  salaries  they  n»ceive. 

Aa  early  nn  the  year  1825  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  establishc^l  a  school 
fiind  from  the  avails  accrued,  and  thereafter  to  accrue,  from  the  State  Bunk  and  other 
eonrces.  It  was  provided  that  sai<l  funds,  with  annually  accruing  interest,  should  be 
invested  in  approved  bank  stocks  or  other  productive  securities,  and  should  only  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  when  the  amount  should  have  increased  to  a  sum 
whose  annual  interest  should  l>e  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  keei)ing  a  goo<l, 
free,  common  school  in  each  district  in  the  State  for  the  period  of  two  months  annually. 
When  this  fund  had  remained  at  interest  eight  years  it  was  borrowed  by  t\w  Stattv  and 
appropriated  to  meet  Stiite  exp«mses.  Eight  years  after  it  was  borrowed,  when  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  ^235,000,  as  the  easiest  way  of  discharging  the  obligation  the  State 
repudiated  the  debt.  This  infamy  rests  with  the  Vermont  State  legislature  of  1845,  of 
perverting  from  its  legitimate  use  a  fund  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  btaielit  of  tho  ccim- 
DUon  schools  by  the  preceding  generation.  It  was  like  a  man,  grown  rich  an«l  proL^ier- 
0118,  filching  from  his  own  chihlreu's  children  a  sum  which  his  father,  with  much  st'if- 
^enial,  had  left,  and  sacredly  set  apart  for  their  etlucation. 

Still,  without  any  fund,  au  ample  sum  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  ewry 
child  in  the  State,  were  not  40  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  rendered  ifn»perj»ti\ c  by 
^lailore  of  that  proportion  of  tne  cliildreu  to  improve  the  advantages  fiunislu'd. 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  oflricicncy  of 
^he  schools  embraces  tifteen  different  items,  ten  of  which,  at  \cHnt,  if  not  mon'.  are  ovi- 
^Htly  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system  of  supervision  instejul  of  the  town 
System,  and  such  is  recognized  to  be  tho  fact.    Among  these  obstacles  are  insutlicicnt 
*^^pervision,  constant  change  of  supervision,  poorly  <iualitied  teachers,  constant  change 
^f  teachers,  employment  ol  favorites  without  regard  to  qualitication,  too  small  schools, 
*^  short  t^rms,  and  cheap  teachers  in  small  districts,  and  no  schools  at  all  in  many 
^i«trict«.    About  1,600  of  tne  3,000  schools  iu  the  State  have  an  average  attendance  of 
*^S8  than  15  pupils.    Of  these,  800  average  less  than  10,  and  some  less  than  5,  pupils. 
ft  is  thought  the  number  of  schools  should  be  reduced  one-third,  district  lines  abol- 
^^bed,  andsuperior  schools  organized  by  towns,  at  a  saving  of  $100,000,  or  §50,000  annu- 
ally.  Emigration  westward  has  so  reduced  the  population  that  districts  which  twenty 
y^ars  ago  furnished  30  or  40  pupils  have  now  less  than  one-fourth  that  number. 

**  Under  the  present  svstem  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  are  iu  the  keeping 

^C  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  officials,  consisting  of  pnidential  committee,  district 

•^lerks, town  clerk, and  the  superintendent;"  the  average  numl>er  of  school  officers  for 

*^5fccb  town  from  50  to  60,  (estimating  three  prudential  committees  to  ea<'h  district,) 

*^iaking  the  whole  number  of  school  officers  in  the  Stute  something  more  than  12.0(K),  or 

^^ue  school  officer  for  every  seven  school  children.    As  might  be  supposed,  with  such 

^Ji  army  of  supervigors,  very  little  supervising  is  accomplished,  and  that  of  a  compara- 

'^ively  inferior  quality,  since  what  is  everybody's  business  is  universallv  regarded  as 

^^obody's  business.     "Six  men, competent  for  the  duties  of  the  school  (V'jKirtment  of 

'^lie  town,  would  bo  infinitely  more  efficient  than  fifty,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 

^fty  men  as  competent  as  the  six." 

A  district  is  reported  by  one  of  the  town  superintendents  which  for  ten  years  has  not 
"^d  a  cent  of  district  tax  for  support  of  schools,  thus  compelling  the  minority,  who 
^^nie  educational  advantages,  to  do  withont  schools  for  their  chddren.     The  law 
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attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  in  sncli  cases,  bnt  fails.    Sach  a  state  of  affairs  ooald  oat 
exist  if  the  town  were  obliged  to  support  the  schools. 

The  district  system  stands  in  the  way  of  the  introdaction  of  j^*^^  schools.  In 
man^  of  the  larger  towns  they  have  been  established,  and  a  similar  resnlt  might  be 
obtained  in  many  of  the  villages,  bnt  for  the  old  district  lines.  ^*  They  are  hem  in  a 
sort  of  reverence.'^  Mr.  Rankin  remarks :  '^  I  don't  know  bnt  the  people  somehow  con- 
nect them  with  that  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which  prononnces  maledictions  upon  tlHMe 
who  remove  ancient  landmarks.  It  would  be  about  as  easy  to  remove  the  equator  u 
to  disturb  one  of  these  ancient  lines.  Vermonters  seem  to  hate  everything  which 
savors  of  innovation.    But  we  must  not  forget  that  innovation  is  often  a'serious  foe  to 

1)rogre8S.    The  people  will  be  slow  to  move  in  this  direction.    It  is  the  dnty  of  the 
egislature  to  step  in  and  take  the  responsibility,  if  it  can  be  seen  to  be  a  meamre 
which  should  be  secured." 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  costs  New  York  five  times  as  much  for  tobacco  as  for  education;  and  four  times  tf 
much  to  support  her  criminal  courts  as  to  educate  her  children. 

REMARKS  ON  ATTENDANCE. 

The  city  of  New  York  enrolls  222,000  school  children,  yet  the  average  attendance  is 
less  than  92,000.  About  two-thirds  of  those  nominally  in  attendance  are  absent  from 
their  schools.  In  Philadelphia  20,000  children  neither  attend  school  nor  are  engaged 
in  any  useful  employment. 

Every  man's  right  ends  where  another's  begins,  and  much  more  does  the  individual 
right  end  when  the  right  of  the  many  1>egins.  And  every  individual  has  a  rij^t  to 
demand  of  the  state  that  everj^  child  shall  be  educated. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Every  argument  that  con  be  urged  in  favor  of  professional  associations  of  any  kind 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  educational  associations.  What  the  clergyman  and  the  phy 
sician  get  at  their  county  associations ;  what  the  lawyer  gets  b^  contact  with  bis  pro- 
fessional brethren  at  court,  the  teacher  gets  at  these  gathenngs.  The  professional 
spirit,  the  esprit  d»  corpsyis  quickened.  Teachers  come  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  m 
profession  which  is  recognized,  and  which,  in  its  importance  and  dignity,  ranks  witli 
the  other  learned  professions;  a  landable  ambition  is  wakened,  and  they  go  aw^y 
stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  a  calling  which  has  enrullecl 
among  it«  members  so  many  of  the  worthiest  and  most  gifted  men  of  all  i^ges. 

The  young  teacher  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  full  of  faith  in  himself.  Cooi' 
pared  with  the  standard  with  which  he  has  had  opportunity  to  measure  himself,  be 
feels  competent.  He  has  not  yet  learned  what  is  meant  by  education.  He  has  been 
taught  to  believe  it  to  be  simply  the  acquisition  of  knowled^.  He  needs  to  be  tauj^t 
that  the  mind  cannot  live  upon  facts  alone.  He  comes  hither  a  school-master  witb 
narrow  views,  he  may  be  sent  awa^'  an  educator.  He  will  learn  that  teaching  is  ao 
art,  and  that  there  are  broad  and  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  J.  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  secretary  hoard  of  education,  Montpelier, 

Cmr  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

City. 

Name. 

Brattleboro ..... 

John  S.  Cutting. 
T.  H.  Archibald. 
J.  £.  Goodrich. 

^RffontDeliAr 

Bristol 

Waterbury 

Melville  £  Smilie* 

Burlington 

J 
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TIRGIKTIA. 

Virginia  has  Jufit  established  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  which  has  uot  yet  had 
me  to  go  into  operation,  and  of  course  no  facts  can  be  given  m  regard  to  it,  except 
lose  immediately  connected  with  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  which  may  go  to  show 
le  results  that  mav  be  expected  from  it. 

In  March,  1870,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffher,  in  his 
!port  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  gave  his  views  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
jiools  desirable  for  the  State,  which  he  styled  an  ^^  outline  plan  of  public  instruc- 
on,'^  containing  the  leading  features  of  a  permanent  system,  with  '^  a  provisional  plan 
)r  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  free-school  system  into  the  State  of  Virginia,'^  the 
itter  to  be  superceded  in  July,  1871.  He,  however,  purposely  avoiding  the  introduc- 
lou  of  unsettled  questions,  remarks : 

^*  The  undeniable  fact  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  public  free-school  system  among 
he  civilized  nations  for  the  last  century  creates  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  It  flourishes 
mder  various  forms  of  government,  and  when  once  tried  is  never  abandoned,  but,  on 
he  contrary,  is  cherished  and  perfected  more  and  more.  It  is  observed  also  that  its 
Mpalarity  is  not  chiefly  among  the  ignorant  aad  moneyless,  but  among  the  more  in- 
^Uigeut  property-holders,  and  often  among  those  who  have  the  largest  taxes  to  pay. 
This  popularity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  republican  form  of 
^vemment ;  for  the  system  existed  on  this  continent  a  hundred  years  before  there  was 
I  republic,  and  at  this  time  it  is  flourishing  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  And 
w<md  it  be  seen  existing  in  a  perfection  unknown  on  tliis  continent,  and  vitalizing 
the  energies  of  a  mighty,  consolidated  empire,  behold  the  kingdom  of  Prussia !  As  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  the  public  free-school  system  is  as  clearly  established  as  an  element  in 
the  world's  progress  as  any  other  of  the  great  developments  of  modem  enterprise. 

*^  Those  who  nave  studied  the  history  of  pauperism  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
Eng^land  tell  us  that  the  bulk  of  it  comes  frx>m  the  neglected  fr^edmen  of  the  Roman 
BiDpire  and  of  the  feudal  barons.  Now  behold  the  result  in  the  lazzaroni  of  the  Medi- 
tenanean  states  and  in  the  cloud  of  paupers  in  England !  In  the  latter  the  education 
of  the  ruling  classes  has  given  national  prosperity,  but  in  England  every  eighth  man 
is  a  pauper ;  and  whilst  she  will  spend  but  little  for  the  education  of  the  common 
people  on  the  free  system,  she  is  (or  was  not  long  ago)  comx>eIled  to  spend  thirty  mil- 
lioiiB  a  year  for  the  subsistence  or  her  paupers,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  punish  theni 
for  their  crimes.  The  statistics  of  her  prisons  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  unable  to  read  or  wnte^  and  also  that  not  one  criminal  in  two  hun- 
dred has  what  may  be  called  an  education.  And  such  is  the  testimony  of  prisons 
everywhere  as  to  the  intimate  relations  between  ignorance,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

''When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  those  European  nations  which  have  estal)- 
Jiahed  public  free  schools,  there  is  a  far  better  state  of  things  in  these  particulars, 
ouch  is  the  case  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark>  Holland,  Belgiuiu,  and  most  of  the 
German  states.  There  they  have  common  schools,  and  there  pauperism  is  almost  uu- 
KQown ;  and  the  testimonies  ^o  to  show  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  educated 
they  are  free  from  crime  and  improved  in  thrift  and  good  morals.  Similar  results  are 
cUimed  in  those  States  of  our  own  prosperous  and  powerful  country  where  the  8.VHteni 
oas  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  claimed  with  the  greatest  confidence  iu  those  States 
^here  the  system  has  been  longest  tried.  The  outlay  is  great,  but  the  income  is  far 
Sweater.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as  crime  and  ignorant,  thriftless  lalior.  Nothing  makes 
public  order  so  difficult,  reputation  so  insecure,  property  so  precarious,  government  in 
every  department  so  costly  and  unstable,  as  ignorance  and  vice.  Now,  for  these  evils 
u)ere  is  within  the  i)ower  of  Government  no  remedy  so  cheap  and  eflectual  as  common 
Khools,  which  briujBf  men  from  darkness  into  the  light.  And  in  these  times,  wlien 
every  place  and  privilege  belong  to  every  man,  there  is  no  estimating  the  stake  we 
have  in  this  matter.    Universal  suffrage  simply  necessitates  universal  educatiou. 

"The  more  positive  views  of  the  subject  are  equally  forcible,  but  they  cannot  here 
||e  pnrsued.  1  will  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in  one 
hrief  but  pregnant  sentence.  The  world's  progress  is  the  outgrowth  of  educated  iniud, 
Uid,  in  material  things,  the  larger  share  of  it  has  come  from  the  practical  cliisses. 
p^w,  a  great  interest  Uke  this;  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  cannot  be  siU'ely 
^ft  to  private  enterprise  or  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
^  application  in  tlie  matter  of  popular,  elementary  education,  because,  iu  point  of 
^1  the  demand  for  the  means  of  education  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply ;  in  other 
^ords,  the  less  the  supply  the  less  is  the  demand ;  and  as  for  the  efficiency  of  private 
^Qterprise  iu  promoting  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  is  too  irregular  in  its  action, 
^  costly  in  its  methods,  and  too  inadequate  in  its  means.  Private  enteiprise  never 
^'^l^aod  never  can,  educate  a  whole  i>eople ;  and  the  public  progress  demands  that  the 
uow  of  education  should  be  as  universal,  steady,  and  uninterrupted  as  the  flow  of  gas 
*nd  water  for  the  use  of  a  city. 

''Moreover,  the  free^school  system  is  equally  recommended  by  its  comparative  cheap- 
'^^  And  this  is  so  from  the  same  causes  which  render  a  public  system  of  law  more 
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economical  tbau  private  justice  could  possibly  be.  and  wbich  render  all  large  and 
v.holcsale  operations  more  snsceptible  of  an  economical  arrangement  than  smaller.  It 
v\  quite  witliin  bounds  to  assert  that  the  whole  people  of  Virginia  may  be  educated  by 
the  frcM^  system  for  what  it  now  costs  to  educate  less  than  one-half  of  her  ])opalatioD. 
In  sui>])ort  of  this  position  I  shall  hereafter  produce  the  facts  and  figures. 

'•  It  should  also  l)e  remarked  that  public  free  schools  are  not  only  cheaper  than  pri- 
vate schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better,  aud  for  these  reasons,  to  wit :  Ever>'  teacher 
is  ])roved  by  examination  to  be  competent,  the  pay  is  sure  and  prompt,  the  schools  are 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  best  methods,  the  school-houses  are  more  comfortable 
and  better  provided  with  school  apparatus,  and  over  all  is  uniform  system  and  intelli- 
gent supervision." 

RefeiTing  to  the  past  policy  of  the  State,  he  says : 

"  As  lor  the  principle  involved,  the  State  has  practically  settled  that  long  a^o.  not 
only  by  the  well-directed  support  given  to  her  higher  institutions,  but  by  contril)nting 
to  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  by  authorizing  counties  to  tax  themselvtrs 
for  free  schools,  which  many  of  them  have  done.  She  has  never  before  accepted  the 
State  system  of  public  free  schools,  but  there  have  always  been  many  of  her  first  citi- 
zens wiio  have  been  advocates  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  out  a  complete  scheme  on  the 
State  basis." 

In  urging  his  plan  upou  the  attention  of  the  legislature,,  he  closes  with  the  following 
argument : 

**  One  other  vital  consideration  presses  this  matter  upon  our  attention  at  this  critical 
time.  Immigratiim  will  avoid  a  State  which  has  not  a  good  free-school  system  in  ope; 
ration.  Mechanics  and  farmers,  in  choosing  a  home,  will  always  be  largely  infiuencec 
by  the  educational  facilities  of  a  country.  Mechanics  know  that  they  had  Iwjtter  tak« 
low  wages,  farmers  know  that  they  had  better  pay  higher  prices  for  land,  where  then 
are  jiublic  schools,  than  wiiere  they  would  have  to  depend  on  the  costly,  troublesom*" 
and  uncertain  mode  of  hunting  up  means  of  education  by  privjite  efl'ort.  This  cou 
cideration  will  influence  also  rich  capitalists,  just  as  much  as  men  of  smaller  meaua.  1 
capitalists  buy  lands,  establish  factories,  open  mines,  or  build  niilroads,  their  8ucc<^s 
is  dependent  upon  attracting  laborers,  small  producers  and  large  patronage.  Almoe 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  is  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter." 

AGRICITLTUR/VL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

The  governor,  in  his  message  of  March  8,  1870,  without  dwelling  upon  the  neccssit 
for  a  public  free-school  system  for  the  State,  closes  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  one  more  subject,  not  germane  to  the  one  discussed  in  this  paper,  to  whic 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  The  general  assembly,  by  an  act  passed  December  1 
1865,  authorized  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  an  agent  of  the  State  to  sell  ee 
tjiin  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  181)2.  (and  accepts 
by  the  State  by  an  act  passed  February  5, 18&,)f»r  ttio  purpose  of  establishing  schrx* 
or  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  whntevt 
by  the  executive  of  the  State  under  this  law.  Under  the  law  of  Congress  the  St:it 
will  receive  scrip  or  warrants  for  at  least  300,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  informe<l  tli:i 
the  same  will  be  issued  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  proper  authorities  of  th 
State.  I  have  deferred  action  in  the  matter  until  the  views  and  wishes  of  j'our  honor 
able  bodies  could  be  obtained.  An  application  for  the  appropriation  of  the  funtl  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  has  already  been  made  by  the  University  of  Virginia  im 
very  able  memorial.  Similar  applications  may  be  made  by  other  colleges  in  the  State. 
I  would  suggest,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  serious  and  pn)found  consideration  of  the 
general  :issenibly,  the  propriety'  and  feasibility  of  dividing  this  fund — appropriating  one 
l)ortion  of  it  to  that  one  of  our  colleges  which,  in  your  judgment,  you  may  designate, 
aud  the  other  portion  to  a  college  or  high  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the  edncatiou 
of  our  colored  people.  No  such  institution  now  exists  in  the  State.  All,  I  presnni?- 
recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  establishing  one,  and  that,  too,  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable.  In  the  present  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  it  will  1k^  difficnlt, 
if  not  impossible,  to  appropriate  any  considerable  sum  from  the  State  treasury  for  tli» 
purpose,  but  a  beginning  can  aud  ought  to  be  made.  It  can  be  done  by  an  appn'pri' 
ation  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  above  mentioned,  and  a  reasonable  amount  from  the  State 
treasury.  By  authorizing  the  trustees  or  board  of  visitors,  or  the  Stat4>  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  receive  and  apply  to  its  support  aud  management  donations  and  bequests.it  i^ 
more  than  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  institution  would  become  well  eudoweii 
and  independent  of  State  aid.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Congress  might  be  indm-od  t*> 
make  an  additional  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  a^ 
institution.  Like  other  colleges,  before  matriculation,  students  should  be  requires!  t*^ 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain  prescribed  preparatory  studies.  Such  reqnir^ 
ments  would,  of  course,  limit  the  number  of  students  at  first  to  a  small  number,  owio 
to  the  backward  state  of  education  among  the  colored  i)eople,  but  there  would  l»e 
constant  increase  from  year  to  year.    The  benefits  to  these  people  and  to  the  Stat* 
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which  would  flow  from  the  successful  establishment  of  a  college  of  this  character,  are 
incalculable.  I  have  not  now  the  time,  and  it  is  not  my  puq^se  to  amplify  them,  nor 
is  it  necessary.  They  are  self-evident.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  universal  and  free 
education.  If  the  death  knell  to  American  liberty  is  ever  sounded,  ignorance  will  pull 
the  bell-cord.  The  colored  people  of  our  State  are  equally,  with  the  white,  clothed 
with  the  elective  franchise.  In  order  that  they  may  intelligently  exercise  that  right, 
the  opportunity  for  education  should,  and  under  our  constitution  must,  be  aflbrdecl 
them.  This  cannot,  however,  bo  accomplished  by  any  system  of  mixed  scliools.  Each 
race  nmst  be  provided  for  separately.  I  have  in  years  past,  and  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  witnessed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the  experiment,  and  it  proved 
an  utter  failure.  The  true  interests  of  the  colored  people  themselves  demand  that  they 
Bhould  be  provided  with  separate  schools.  While  they  are  entitled,  under  our  consti- 
tution, to  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  free  coumion  school  system,  I 
would  extend  to  them  inducements  and  incentives  to  advancement  in  mental  and 
moral  development,  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  or  uuiversity  as  above  suggested, 
wherein  shall  be  taught  all  the  higher  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  But  it  was  my 
purpose  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  subject  of  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  lauds  donated  by  Congress,  and  the  proper  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  without  entering  upon  any  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion." 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  legislature,  at  its  last  session, passed  an  act  "to  establish  and  maintain  a  uni- 
form system  of  public  free  schools/'  the  principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  education,  a  State  superintendent  of 
pubUc  instruction,  county  8UX)eriutendent8,  and  district  trustees. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instmc- 
tiou,  and  the  attorney  general,  having  all  the  rights  and  powers  heretofore  vested  in 
the  board  of  the  '*  literary  fund." 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  education  are  to  have  a  supervision  of  the  operation  of 
the  free-school  system  and  suggest  to  the  general  assembly  any  improvements  deemed 
advisable  ;  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  existing  literary  fund  ;  appoint 
audreuiove  district  school  trustees  until  otherwise  provided ;  appoint  and  remove  county 
superintendents,  subject  to  contirmation  by  the  senate;  and  have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  practical  administration  of  the  system  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
^'•ike  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  and  punish  county  superintendents  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  or  for  any  official  misconduct,  by  reasonable  fines,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  pay,  by  suspension  from  office  for  a  time,  "and  by  removal,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  action  by  the  senate. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION 

• 

^s  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
Meeting  of  187:W74,  and  every  four  years  thereafter ;  any  vacancy  arising  in  the  office 
to  be  filled  by  the  governor,  the  commission  to  expire  thirty  days  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature.  The  salary  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  duties  of  the 
^i^perintendent  are  to  see  the  school  laws  faithfully  executed,  and  to  promote  i\b  nmch 
^s  practicable  a  desire  of  education  among  the  people ;  to  interpret  the  school  laws  and 
*^xplaiu  to  subordinate  officers  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  He  is  to  visit  tho 
**cbools  throughout  the  State  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  other  duties ;  he  decides 
^Ppeajs  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents,  and  annually  prepares  a  scheme  for 
'^PlMmiouing  tho  money  approj)riated  by  the  State  among  the  counties  and  cities,  on 
^he  basis  of  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and 
ou  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October,  annuaUy,  ho  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  his 
official  proceedings  to  the  board  of  education. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

^re  appointed  for  three  years,  their  salaries  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 
Their  duties  include,  besides  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools  as  in  other  States,  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  State 
^Qperintondent.  They  are  also  to  decide  appeals  or  complaints  ccncerniug  any  persons 
^^unected  with  the  school  system  wHthin  their  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases;  to  admin- 
j^^ter  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools  when  rcijuired 
hy  the  State  superintendent ;  and  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer  in  the 
^^fm  prescribed  by  him,  as  well  as  special  reports  when  called  upon. 
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DISTRICT  TRUSTEES 

(three  in  each  school  district)  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  Every  trui 
tee  mast  be  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  he  **  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  jorie 
Tirorking  on  roads,  (but  not  from  any  road  tax  on  property,)  and  from  militia  service  i 
time  of  peace/'  Tlieir  duties  are,  to  have  the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  schoc 
employing  teachers  or  dismissing  them  for  cause ;  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils;  tal 
care  of,  manage  and  control  the  school  property  of  the  district ;  visit  the  schools  fro 
time  to  time,  and  see  that  they  are  conducted  according  to  law  and  with  the  utmos^i  efi 
ciency  ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  county  su|>erintendent  on  such  subjects  as  a 
indicated  in  the  prescribed  blank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

are  to  be  numbered  in  the  several  townships  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  du 
reported  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

No  teacher  can  be  employed  or  receive  pay  from  public  funds  not  having  a  certifies 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  within  which  he  or  si 
is  employed. 

Every  teacher  must  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  i)ertaining  to  the  schools  in  a  pi 
scribed  form ;  written  contracts  are  to  be  made  with  all  teachers,  signed  in  duplicai 
each  party  holding  a  copy.  Meetings  of  teachers  may  be  invited  and  encouraged  1 
the  board  of  education,  and  addresses  may  be  procured  before  such  meetings ;  pi 
vided  that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

All  school  property  pertaining  to  each  school  district  is  to  be  held  by  the  district 
a  corporation.  The  board  of  trustees  are  to  provide  suitable  houses  and  api>liane 
the  utmost  economy  being  observed  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  but  **  no  hoii 
shall  be  erected  without  first  consulting  the  county  superintendent  concerning  t 
style  of  the  structure  and  the  arrangements  about  the  buildings  and  grounds.''  T 
county  superintendent  may  condemn  any  house  that  appears  to  him  to  be  unfit  i 
occupancy,  and  no  public  school  shall  thereafter  be  held  in  it,  nor  any  part  of  the  St^i 
or  county  fund  be  applied  to  support  a  school  therein. 

PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOLS 

may  be  established  in  any  county  only  on  condition  that  the  county  raise  for  their  sn 
port  as  much  as  the  State  offers,  unless  the  board  of  education,  in  their  discretion,  s 
fit  to  accept  a  smaller  sum  in  certain  specified  cases. 

The  public  free  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  ai 
twenty-one  years ;  "  provided  that  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught 
the  same  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  to  ma 
agement,  usefulness,  and  efficiency." 

THE  BRANCHES 

required  in  every  school  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ai 
geography,  no  others  to  bepermitt^  except  by  special  regulations  to  be  devised  by  t 
board  of  education. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  furnishing  of  the  schools  with  snch  apparat 
and  library  as  may  be  needed  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of  education ;  ai 
graded  schools  are  to  be  preferred  where  practicable,  under  suitable  regulations. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  S£ate  is  to  depend  upon  the  funds  available,  which  a 
to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  among  the  counties  ai 
cities  in  as  just  proportion  as  possible,  too  great  a  multiplication  of  schools  beii 
guarded  against  so  as  to  avoid  alow  grade  of  instruction. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  present  literary  funds  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated  1 
Congress  fbr  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property,  of  waste  and  unappropriat 
lands,  of  property  coming  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  fines,  donations,  and  such  oth 
sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate,  are  to  constitnt'e  a  permanent  and  p< 
petual  literal^  fund  to  be  invested  and  managed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  pri 
cipal  to  remain  unimpaired  and  entire,  and  the  annual  income  to  be  g^ven  exclusive 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  free  schools. 
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The  funds  to  be  applied  annually  to  school  purpo^ses  connist  of  State,  county,  and 
listrict  funds,  embraciuf;  the  annual  interest  of  the  literary  fund,  a  capitation  tax  not 
;xcee<ling  $1  ]>er  annum  on  every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one,  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
)ne  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar  on  property,  together  with  such  taxes  as  the 
i^unties  aud  districts  may  agree  npou  ;  provided  that  no  tax  by  counties  or  districts 
for  schools  shall  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar  in  auy  one  year. 

Public  free  schools  are  to  be  established  in  the  cities  and  towns  haviug  a  municipal 
^vernment,  excluding  the  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
ties within  which  they  are  situated. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  regard  to  education  in 
Virginia,  it  appears  that  certain  cities  of  that  State,  without  waiting  for  the  passage 
of  the  school  law,  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  substantial  aid  from  the  fund,  hiive 
supported  free  schools  during  the  past  year,  appropriating  $10,000  for  current  expenses, 
with  an  actual  outlay  for  repairs,  &c.,  of  $17,500,  receiving  aid  of  $2,000  from  the  fund. 
A  sunilar  result  is  reported  in  Richmond,  the  Peabody  mnd  contributin|r,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  schools  should  be  carried  on  for  a  year,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  aid  of  the 
work.  To  the  normal  school  of  Richmond  $1,000  is  paid  for  the  training  of  20  puinls, 
pledged  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

The  colored  noimal  industrial  school  at  Hampton  is  aided  by  the  same  fund,  by  the 
training  of  16  pupils,  selected  from  the  whole  number  at  an  ex[)en8e  of  $liO  for  each. 
The  city  schools  of  Portsmouth  received  $1,500,  offered  upon  condition  that  the  city 
raisefl  $3,000.  The  present  year  the  same  amount  has  been  raised  with  expectation  of 
the  lilieral  offer  being  renewed.  The  agent  says :  "  No  better  pnK»f  can  be  desired  of 
the  tendency  of  our  method  of  graduating  the  amount  bestowed  from  our  fund  by  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  people." 

The  citizens  of  Manassas  also  received  conditional  aid  of  $300.  Winchester  has  a 
conditional  promise  of  $1,000  a  year  from  the  same  fund.  The  fund  supplies  $4,000  a 
yesLT  in  aid  of  colored  schools.  Also,  $200  toward  sup|)ort  of  the  Educational  Jour  • 
nal  of  Virginia. 

We  learn  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rufhier  that  superintendents  had  l>een  appointed  before 
the  first  of  October  for  all  the  counties  of  the  State  except  ten;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  salary  attached  to  the  office,  in  a  large  migority  of  the  counties,  die 
services  of  competent  men  have  been  secured.  Trustees  liad  been  appointeil  m  ten 
counties,  and  other  matters  of  detail  arranged;  so  that  a  number  of  sch«K>ls  were  to  be 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  State  by  the  1st  of  November. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  THAT  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  SHOULD  HAVE. 

The  State  superintendent  sent  to  prominent  citizens  in  the  various  counties  the 
following,  as  a  part  of  a  circular,  to  aid  them  in  recommending  suitable  persons  for 
cotmty  sui)erint<endents : 

'^  A  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  man  of  forces,  purity,  education, 
influence,  and  popularity.  His  chief  duties  consist  in  explaining  the  school  laws, 
examining  and  instnictin^  teachers,  counseling  district  trustees  apportioning  funds, 
auditing  accounts,  attending  to  all  school  interests,  and  promoting  generally  a  spirit 
of  education  among  the  people. 

'^  A  perfect  county  superintendent  of  schools  would  be  a  young  man  or  middle-aged 
man  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  pleasant  manners,  irreproachable  character, 
good  speaking  abilities,  architectual  taste,  a  turn  for  business,  energy,  talent,  prudence, 
Bound  opinions,  public  spirit,  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  fnith  in  the 
public  school  system.  The  man  recommended  for  the  office  should  be  the  one  who 
combines  the  most  of  these  qualifications  among  those  whose  services  can  be  obtained.'' 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  system  of  pnblic  free  schools,  the  following 
officers  have  been  appointed  as  superintendents  for  tne  State  and  the  several  counties : 
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List  of  sclwol  officers. 

Hon.  W.  H.  RuPFNER,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond. 
COUNTY  «UPERIXTEXI>EXTS,  Octobcr  27, 1870. 


County. 


Accoinac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

AUefjhauy  and  Craig. 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath  and  Hisrhland.. 


Bedford 

Bland  and  Giles 

Botetourt 

Brunswiek 

Buchanan  and  Wise. 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 


Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Culpepper 

Cuml)erland 

Dinwiddie 

Eliz.  City  and  Warwick.. 
Essex 


Fairfax , 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

•Fluvanna  

Franklin 

Frederick 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison . 


Greensville  and  Sussex.. . 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  and  Queen  and  Mid- 
dlesex  

King  George  and  Stafford. 

King  William 

Lanca«t<*r  and  Northum- 
berland  

Lee 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Mathews 


James  C.  Weaver 

D.  P.,  Powers , 

Richard  L.  Came 

Robert  L.  Parrisli 

Rev.  H.  T.  Darnall 

W.B.Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D, 
J.  Kenney  Campbell 


Sydney  L.  Dunton. . 
H.  W.  Broderick  . . . . 

Rev.  G.  Gray 

Alexander  Mallory.. 

WiUiam  Wolfe 

Col.  J.  Lucius  Davis 

A.  F.  Biggers 

Thomas  R.  Dew 


D.  B.  Brown 

Rev.  Jas.  A.  Waddell 

WilUamW.Read 

B.  A.  Hancock 

Jarvis  Jennings 

Robert  E.  Utterback 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

George  M.  Peek 

J.  G.  Cannon 

Thomas  Moore 

Captain  Saml.  F.  Chapman 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stigleman 

James  O .  Shepherd 

Thomas  H.  Bernard 

A.Magill  Smith 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Wiatt 

Rev.  S.  Taylor  Martin 

Fielden  Cornn tt 

Dr.Wm.A.  HiU 


John  K.  Mason 


Henry  E.Coleman.. 

J.  B.  Brown 

Dr.  J.  N.  Powell 

Captain  G.  T.  Griggs 

E.  M.  Morrison 

James  H.  Allen 


Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans. 

Addison  Borst 

R.  L.  Williams 


Archibald  T.  Cralle 

Rev.  William  A.  Taylor  . . 

John  W.  Wildman 

Rev.  L.  J.  Haley 

Robert  M.  Williams 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Hunley, 


Post  office. 


Onancock. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

CoWngtou. 

C.  H. 

C.  H. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spnice  Hill,  Highland 

Co. 

Liberty. 

C.  H.  Giles  Co. 

Fincastle. 

Smoky  Ordinary. 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Wise  Co 

C.H. 

Lynchburg. 

Rapx)ahannock  Acade- 
my. 

Hillsville. 

Box  24.'),  Richmond. 

C.H. 

Midlothian. 

White  Post. 

Jcffersonton. 

Cart^i*sville. 

Dinwiddie  C.  H. 

Hampton. 

Ta]ipahannock. 

C.H. 

Rectortown. 

C.H. 

Palmyra. 

Rocky  Mount. 

Winchester. 

C.H. 

Sabot  Island. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  O. 
A.  and  M.R.R.,  Mad- 
ison Co. 

Hicksford,  Greensville 
Co. 

Mount  Laurel. 

Negrofoot. 

Richmond. 

Martinsville. 

Smithfield. 

Burnt  Ordinary ,J.C.Co. 

Church  View,  Mid.  Co. 

Fredericksburg. 

C.H. 

Heathville,  N'd  Co. 
Jonesville. 
Leesburg,  Loudon. 
Harris's  P.  O. 
C.  H. 
C.H. 
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List  of  school  officers — Continued. 


County. 


Micklenburg 

Montgomery 

Vanheniond 

Velson 

Vorlolk 

S'ortliaraptou 

S'ot  towav 

.)ruiigt* 

Pa«:;e  aud  Warren , 

Patrick 

Pit  t.\vlvania , 

Powliatau 

Priut-e  Edwjuti 

Prince  George  and  Surry 

PriiicesH  Anne , 

Pri  iieo  William , 

Pulaski 

Rai>[»ahaunock , 

Richmond  and  Westmore- 
land   , 


Name. 


Koanoke 

K'X'k  bridge... 
JJ*x*kinghani  . 

««^sdl 

^ott* 

^^♦'iiandoali .. 

>ytli 

^^^tliampton  . 
pl^*>ttsylvania 

'l*2<i\vell 

,,^sliington.  . 


Rev.  Edward  L.  Baptist 

William  C  Hogau 

Richard  L.  Bvew^r 

Patrick  H.  Cabell 


Rev.  Tbomas  W.  Lydnor 

Robert  Frazer 

M.  P.Marsball 

Colonel  A.  Staples 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame 

Dr.P.S.  Dance 

Rev.  B.M.  Smith,  D.D... 
Colonel  M.W.Uanev.... 


Edgar  B.  Macon 


David  S.  Pollock 


W.  W.  Walker 


^  ythe 


Prof.L.R.  Holland... 
Prof.  T.  L.  Campbell . . 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Holland. 
Captain  E.D.Miller.. 

Smith  H.  Mori  son 

Prof.  John  H.GrabiU. 

Prof.  D.C.Miller 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant  - 

John  Howison 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lyons 
Rev.  A.  L.  Hogshea<l . . 
Rev.  J.  D.  Thomas 


Post  office. 


Christiansville. 
Ckristiansburg. 
Suffolk. 
Variety  Mills. 


Eastville. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

C.  H. 

Front  Royal,  Warren. 

C.  H. 

Danville. 

C.  H. 

Hampden  Sydney. 

Prince  George  C.  H. 

London  Bridsre. 


Newbern. 


Oldham's  Cross  Roads, 
W.  C. 

Salem. 
Lexington. 
Harrisonburg. 
New  Garden. 
EstiHville. 
Woodstock. 
Seven  Mile  Ford. 
Franklin  Depot. 
Fredericksburg. 
C.  H. 

Abingdon.  ' 
Wvtheville. 


*  Smith  II.  Morii»ou  is  acting  «up(  riuteudeut  for  the  proseut. 


W£ST    VIRGINIA. 


COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  A.  D.  Williams,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  in  his  report  for  May  1,  1801), 
^ngratulates  the  people,  through  the  legislature,  ''  upon  the  increased  ettieiency 
•tid  i>rosperity  of  the  free  schools,  which  are  entwining  themselves  abont  the  great 
Popular  heart."  Their  appreciation  of  the  system,  faith  in  its  perpetuity  and  in  the 
Utimate  trinniph  of  free  popular  education,  are  shown  in  the  superior  sciiool  build- 
tigs  erected  during  the  past  year,  being  better  ventilated  and  lighted,  furnished  with 
blackboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  &c.  The  older  counties  have  neat  frame  houses. 
*■  Those  in  the  interior  still  cling  to  the  primitive  log  buildings,-'  but  even  of  these  the 
ityle  is  improving.  There  are  in  the  State  1,708  school-housiis — i)3G  framed,  10  stone, 
V*  brick,  and  614  log;  and  of  these  266  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  In- 
>reas«^  over  those  built  in  previous  year,  40*2.  Total  value  of  school  propertv  in  State, 
fc)58,992. 

Total  number  of  youths  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  51),0*2S. 
Total  number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year,  36,t>84. 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  2,283,  of  whom  1,680  are  male  and  603  female. 

Average  age  of  pu]>ils,  eleven  and  three-fourths  years. 

Salary  of  teachers  has  been,  males  $34  and  females  §;J0  j)er  month. 

Nnmber  of  schools  in  State,  2,198. 

Number  of  certilicates  granted  during  the  year,  2,256.    Applicants,  2,344. 

Teachers  are  increasing  in  efficiency.  **  Poor  teachers  are  passing  away,"  leaving 
the  tield  to  those  more  capable.    It  is  recommended  that  in  giving  certificates  diifereut 
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^ades  should  be  noted  accurately ,  and  a  No.  1  certificate  ^ven  only  for  one  year;  N< 
'2,  for  ten  months;  No.  3,  for  eight  months ;  No.  4,  six  months ;  No.  5,  four  months;  an 
No.  5  teacher  to  teach  only  one  term. 

A  great  want  of  books  is  felt,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  sparsely-settled  poi 
tions,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  State  series.  Recommends  the  pasi 
age  of  an  enactment  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  but  the  uniform  series. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

two  in  number,  are  located  at  Guyandotte  and  at  Fairmont  Branch ;  also  a  large  an^ 
commodions  building  for  one  at  West  Liberty,  not  yet  ojiened.  The  school  at  Guyan 
dotte  is  60  feet  square,  with  stone  basement  and  l)ell  tower — ^a  model  of  arcbitec 
tural  beauty.  First  normal  year  closed  23d  of  June,  with  106  students ;  .%  entered  oi 
State  account,  15  ladies  and  21  f^entlemen.  The  Peabody  fiind  donated  $500  during  th< 
year  to  20  students  preparing  for  teaching,  and  promises  during  the  coming  year  U 
renew  the  gift  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  school  at  Fairmont  Branch  closed  with  30  in  the  normal  and  100  in  the  mode 
department.  This  school  also  received  $500,  and  the  model  department  $1,000,  fioo 
the  Peabody  fund.    This  school  is  in  great  need  of  a  dormitory  and  boarding  hall. 

The  opening  of  the  school  at  West  Liberty  would  meet  all  the  demands  for  teacher 
in  that  section,  tree  schools  being  there  far  in  advance  of  other  portions,  teachers  Ics 
cramped  for  means  and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

The  school  law  is  very  good,  but  in  some  cas<*8  not  conscientiously  carried  oal 
Boards  of  education  and  trustees  have  violated  it,  taking  contracts  to  build  and  shannj 
in  profits,  collecting  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  spending  them  in  specnlation.  The 
become  money-lenders,  shavers  of  teachers'  orders,  &.c.  But  this  stat«  of  affairs  i 
passing  away,  and  the  administration  of  school  affairs  is  slowly,  though  surely,  passinj 
into  the  htmds  of  devoted  and  competent  friends. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  aided,  during  the  year,  23  cities  and  towns,  to  the  amount  o 
$11,600. 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  A.  D.  Williams,  general  sujperintendetU  free  sckools,  Charleatown, 

COUNTY  superintendents. 


• 

County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Barbour - 

R.  A.  McCutcheon 

Beling^n. 
Martinsbunr. 

Berkele  v 

EdwaM  L.  Lacy 

Rufus  Workman 

Boone ...... ...... ...... 

Ballardsville. 

Braxton 

Wellington  F.  Morrison 

Milton  Wells 

Braxton. 

Brooke 

Wellsburg. 

Cabell  Court  House. 

Cabell 

John  W.  Church 

Calhoun 

D.  W.  Kniirht 

Grantsville. 

Clav 

E.  S.  Stevenson 

Henrysville. 
West  Union. 

Doddridse ...  ...... 

William  StuckliniF 

Favette 

W.  T.  Timberlake 

Fayette  Court  House. 
Steer  Creek. 

Gilmer 

James  Shaw 

Grant 

Edward  S.  Vossler • 

Grant  Court  House. 

Greenbrier 

Z.  Tmeblood 

Lewisburg. 
Romney. 
Hollidav's  Covo. 

Hampshire - 

0.  P.  W^riirman 

Hancock 

Thomas  C.  Carothers 

Hardv 

G.  Thomas  Williams 

Moorefield. 

Harrison 

D.  C.  Loucherv 

Clierry  Camp. 
Ravenswood. 

Jackson 

J.  A.  McMillen 

Jefferson 

G.  Q.  Baker 

Hwper's  Ferry. 
ICnnAwhii  Cnnrf.  TTnnML 

Kanawha 

William  L.  Hindman 

Lewis 

P.  T.  L.  Queen 

Jane  Lew. 

Lincoln 

Georcre  Boster 

Hamlin. 

Loiran 

Ulvssus  Hinchman 

Rich  Creek. 

o^^^        ..•••.     .......... 

Marion 

William  Grav 

Palatine. 

Marshall 

J.  W.  P.  Reid 

Moundsville. 

Mason 

Charles  T.  B.  Moore 

Point  Pleasant. 

Mercer 

John  J.  Meader 

Concord  Church. 

Mineral 

T.  P.  Adams 

New  Creek. 

Monongalia 

Henry  L.  Cox 

Morgantown. 
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County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Monroe 

John  A.  McMann 

Union. 

MoT^&n 

William  H.  Potter 

Sleepy  Creek,  v 
Tug  River. 
Summerville. 

McDowell 

James  K.  GreUespie  - ...... ...... 

Nicholas 

WiUiam  Y.  Calachan 

Ohio 

Joseph  Bnrrows 

Triadelphia. 
Mouth  of  Seneca. 

Pendleton 

H.  W.  Arboirast 

Pleasants 

W iUiam  N.  Jones 

St.  Mary's. 

Academy. 

Reedsville. 

Pocahontas ............. 

Cornelius  Stullini; 

Preston 

Thomas  Fortnev 

Pntnun 

John  C.  Lenin&rer 

Buffalo. 

Raleigh 

J.  8.  Thompson 

Raleigh  Court  House. 

Beverly. 

Highland. 

Spencer  Court  House. 

Fetterman. 

Randolph 

Sonire  B.  Hart 

Ritchie 

J.  M, McKennev 

Roane  

Portman  Timel . 

Taylor 

J,  L.  Vincent 

Tucker 

Joseph  Parsons 

St.  George. 
Middlebourne. 

Tyler 

J.  Edflrar  Hovers 

Upshur 

J.  Loomis  Gould 

Buckhanuon. 

Wayne 

C.  B.  Webb 

Ceredo. 

Webstei 

James  Dver    

Webster  Court  House. 

Wetzel 

Williman  A.  Newman 

Knob  Fork. 

Wirt 

Lewis  C.  Roirers 

Wirt  Court  House. 

Wood 

S.  H.  Piersol 

Parkersburg. 
Rock  View. 

^Voming 

Richard  M.  Cook 

Wheeling  City 

F.  S.  WiUiams 

Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  1869  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
"®D.  A.  J.  Craig;  (whose  deatn  occurred  but  a  few  months  since,)  comnicuces  with  reuKukM 
^  i^gard  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  of  children  between  the 
*g*5S  of  four  and  twenty  years  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  and  of  those  who 
^^  pot  attend.  His  forcible,  zealous,  and  eloquent  reflections  and  arguments  regarding 
*^^  illiteracy  suffered  by  the  State  to  exist  within  her  borders  illustrate  the  clejirucss 
^^  his  views  and  his  enthusiasm  of  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and 
^i&ind  us  of  the  loss  the  cause  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

"absenteeism. 

"The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  ago  reported  in  the  State  was  394,8:^,  of 
>hom  261,033  are  reported  as  having  attended  the  public  schools;  698  were  under  lour 
^eare  of  iMje,  and  1,540  over  twenty  years.  The  number  attending  private  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  State  is  283,396.  As  a  number  of 
private  schools  and  academies  are  not  reported,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number 
will  not  vary  far  from  290,000.  This  leaves  over  100,000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years  who  have  received  no  instruction. 

"  After  msddng  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended 
school  and  for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  will  still 
remain  more  than  50,000  youth  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  This  is  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent 
who,  having  six' children,  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training, 
or  education  !  Would  he  not  be  held  to  l)e  inexcusable,  criminallv  negligent  of  his 
sacred  dutv  T  And  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected 
one, of  all  his  children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight?  Yet  this  is  just  what  the 
State  does.  It  taxes  its  citizens  to  sustain  a  system  of  public  instruction,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  republican  government  and 
free  institutions  that  all  the  people  shall  bo  intelligent,  and  then  entirely  neglects  one- 
sixth  of  the  children,  and  permits  them  to  grow  up  to  citizenship  utterly  ignorent  not 
only  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science  and  art,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  which  she  thrusts  upon  them.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  the 
opponent  of  progress,  the  bane  of  the  republic,  a  destroying  element  in  society,  tho 
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precnrser  of  decay  and  death.    Has  society  no  power  to  protect  it«elf  ?    Has  the  j^v« 
eru men t  no  right  to  live?    Shall  the  State  continue  to  nurse  in  her  bosom  the  viper 
which  will  some  day  sting  her  to  death  f    If  these  questions  are  not  answered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people — answered  by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  pn>. 
viding  for  the  education  ol  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth — the  future  historian 
will  answer  them  when  he  i^ortrays  the  downfall  of  a  once  mighty  nation,  which  for;;ot 
its  ori^jin,  derided  its  destiny,  sold  its  birthright,  and  ended  its  career  in  shame  and  ilis- 
grace. 

The  most  important  items  embraced  in  the  summary  of  general  statistics  fumislirti 
by  the  report  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State 4. 7.15 

Number  of  children  betwe<m  four  and  twenty  years  of  age 31N. 747 

Number  who  have  attended  public  school 24").  4:i5 

Total  numljcr  of  dilferent  pupils  who  have  attended  duilng  the  year.. .  *2<>4,0:y 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  maintained 151 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the  year.. .  19, 1!I9.041 

Number  of  ]mpils  who  have  attended  private  schools 15,  iirlJ 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments 11^ 

Number  with  three  or  more  departments Ill 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools 5, 517 

Number  of  difi'erent  teachers  employed  duiing  the  year ^^,  795 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  mouth 64:J  tJ5 

Average  wages  of  female  teachei*s  per  mouth si-^  ;U 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  county  superintendent 4,  '243 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 4, 74*2 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate '. 274. 022 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses 82,973,492  44 

Total  valuation  of  sites 5::^2,5:«  93 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus  for  1867 .s97,  rl2  33 

Sum  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses 8456, 503  7 1 

Sum  expended!  for  apparatus jkII,  410  ir'l 

Sum  exi)ended  for  teachers'  wages *. $1, 193, 9'^5  4-% 

Sum  expended  for  furniture,  register,  and  records 8^57, 440  7  ^ 

Total  amount  expended 81, 19^,  9.t*5  :^^ 

For  each  person  of  school  age $4  i^^ 

For  e^ich  pupil  registered 87  -  ^"^ 

Total  productive  school  fnud $2,237,414  ^^ 

Increase  for  the  year .  831, 927  I"^* 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of— 1,  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  Unit<Ml  Stat'  -^ 
for  support  of  schools ;  2,  all  money  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  tresp^i— ^"^ 
penalties  on  school  lands ;  3,  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  breach  ^' 
penal  laws;  4,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  exemption  from  milittiry  dutj*;  5,  five  per  cer^  ^^ 
on  sale  of  Government  lauds. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  the  above  sources  were  $60,168  77.    The  conditi-^^° 
of  this  fund,  the  superintendent  states,  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  the  leg"  ^^ 
lature.    The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  used  to  pay  the  war  debt  of  the  State  ;  ancL^    ^^ 
is  represented  by  •*  certificates  of  indebtedness,"  upon  which  interest  is  paid  by  t  ^^ 
tax-payers.    The  tax  is  collected  by  the  town  treasurers,  is  paid  by  them  to  the  coum.  tf 
treasurers,  who,  in  turn,  pav  it  into  the  State  treasury.    It  is  then  apportione<l  by  vbe 
State  superintendent,  and  nnds  its  way  back  to  the  towns,  through  the  same  chann<?/« 
by  which  it  reached  the  treasury.    Such  a  cumberson,  defective  method  of  raising  * 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

TOWX8HIP   SYSTEM. 

An  act  cstablishmg  the  township  system  of  school  government  was  passed  during 
the  winter  of  1869,  and  five  or  six  towns  have  already  adopted  the  system  ;  bnt  it  is 
too  early  to  come  to  any  conclusion  in  reference  to  its  operation.  It  is  believied  that  aa 
soon  OS  the  system  is  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  towns, 
and  will  x)rove  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  State  the  county  superintendents  are  active  and  efficient, 
and  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  visiting  and  supervising  the  schools.  In  the 
other  half  the  schools  are  neglected,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  far  as  super- 
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ay  one  from  outside  of  the  local  districts  is  couceniod.  This  failure  in  the 
je  supervision  of  schools  is  the  result  of  two  causes:  First,  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  county  superiuteudents,  and  second,  the  election  of  incompetent 
he  office  of  superintendent.  The  second  evil  is,  to  some  extent,  an  effect 
Men  who  are  competent  to  hold  the  office  cannot  aftbrd  to  take  it  for  the 
npensation  allowed  in  most  counties.  The  county  superintendent  ought  to 
lucatcd,  experienceil  teacher — the  equal  of  any  one  in  character  and  moral 
w  can  we  expect  such  a  man  to  serve  the  people  for  from  ^300  to  8800  per 
ear  his  own  traveling  expenses,  while  in  many  of  the  graded  schools  under 
:t ion  the  principals  are  paid  from  |1,000  to  $1,500?  The  consequence  is, 
ek  the  otnce  who  are  not  qualified  to  till  it ;  the  peojde  complain  that  their 
not  visited,  and  the  board  of  county  supervisoi-s  try  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
rn  the  salary,  reasoning  that  if  he  doe^  not  perform  his  duty  for  the  salary 
xht  to  receive  a  smaller  sum ;  whereas,  the  true  theory  is,  to  pay  the  super- 
uch  a  salary  that  he  can  afford  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work. 

teachers'  institutes. 

1  of  regents  of  normal  schools  appropriated,  from  the  income  of  the  normal 
,  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  aid  in  hohling  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  a  committee, 
)f  his  excellency  Governor  Fairchild,  Hon.  William  E.  Smith,  Stato  tfeas- 
le  State  superintendent,  was  confided  the  charge  of  expending  the  money, 
institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  which  have  accomplished  much 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

iteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Oshkosh,  July  8-9,  when  the  usual 
ere  delivered,  resolutions  adopted,  &c. 

THE  PLATTVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

•harles  H.  Allen ;  located  at  Piatt ville,  Grant  County ;  hml  an  attendance, 
fear,  of  153  pupils — 82  ladies,  and  71  gentlemen,  in  the  normal  department; 
1 /lepartment,  49 ;  preparatory  and  academic,  16:).  There  are  8  teachers — 
I,  and  3  ladies.  The  first  graduating  class  numbered  8 — 6  gentlemen  and  2 
^aduated  at  the  close  of  toe  spring  term,  18G9. 

THE  WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Whitewater,  Walworth  County,  Oliver  Arey,  president.  The  number  of 
attendance  during  the  year  was  384.  During  tlie  present  term,  there  were 
al  department,  147  ;  in  the  training  department,  120.  Normal  students  ro- 
iuition  free.  All  necessary  text-books  furnished  for  the  slight  charge  of  )$l 
I  well-selected  reference  library  to  be  open  to  the  students.  Thre«»  courses 
established — an  institute  course  of  one  terra,  an  elementary  course  of  tv.o 
vanced  coarse  of  three  years.  A  daily  reconl  is  kept  of  the  recitations  and 
of  each  pupU,  and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  institution  for  future  reference. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

bution,  located  at  Madison,  wasfcranded  in  the  year  1854,  P.  A.  Chadbounie, 
.,  president.  The  institution  includes  colleges  of  arts,  of  lettei*8,  profes- 
ses, and  a  female  college.  It  also  makes  provision  for  a  post  graduate  course 
two  years;  at  thj  end  of  which  time  degrees  are  conferred  of  doctor  of 
or  master  of  arts.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department,  though  it  is  ex- 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  can  be  abolished ;  but  for  the  pi*esent  i^ 
as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  university. 

?  of  art8  was  organized  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress 
the  appropriation  of  land  for  industrial  schools.  Its  object  is  to  provide 
'  a  general  scientific  education,  but  also  for  such  a  range  of  studies  in  the 
of  science  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  them;4i.>lve8  for 
,  mechanical,  commercial,  or  strictly  scientific  pursuits.  The  whole  income 
igressional  grant  has,  up  to  this  time,  amounted  to  less  than  $6,U00 ;  of  this 
05  have  been  expended.  The  departments  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
tics  are  included  in  this  college,  and  its  students  comprise  nearly  all  mem- 
university. 

e  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  letters  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  other 
istitntioDS,  and  is  intended  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  where  ancient 
re  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 
0  instmcted  in  any  study  taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts,  for  which 
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they  are  prepared.    They  may  also  attend  all  nniversity  lectures,  and  they  receive  the 
same  degrees  as  gentlemen  for  the  same  or  eqnivalent  conrses  of  study; 

The  total  number  of  pnpils  in  attendance  is  495 ;  number  who  graduated  last  com. 
mencement,  24 ;  males,  18 ;  females,  6.  Number  in  the  fenuile  college,  150.  Number 
in  the  preparatory  department,  193.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers,  21.  The  esti- 
mated cash  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  by  the  institution  is  (370,000.  The 
amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate,  is  $2^6,1^  54.  Amount  received 
for  tuition  during  the  year,  $7,639.  One  pupil  from  each  assembly  district  in  the  State 
is  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNING. 

The  report  furnishes  information  respecting  fourteen  institutions  of  learning  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  State,  ten  being  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  academies  and  seminaries. 

MILWAUKEE. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  school 
commissioner^  ior  the  year  1869.  Hon.  C.  Latham  Sholes,  president  of  the  board,  and 
the  Hon.  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  superintendent  of  public  schools : 

Number  of  children  in  the  citv  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age 24, 494 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 11,407 

Expended  for  salaries  during  the  year 172,026  79 

Expended  for  repairs  during  the  year $3, 417  27 

Expended  for  supplies  during  the  year $1,149  19 

Expended  for  fuel  during  the  year |7,OoOOO 

Expended  for  printing  during  the  year $599  15 

Ceusu8,$600;  offlce,^9  10 $679  10 

Total $84,93150 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  on  average  daily  attendance $14  14. 5 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  city S7 

Enrollment  of  pupils  in  private  schools 6,3(» 

Number  of  teachers  employed 145 

Cost  of  instruction,  nearly $48, 000 

In  1855-^56  the  "first  school  was  opened  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city.  The 
school  board,  as  now  established,  was  organized  in  1846.  The  number  of  pnpib  in 
attendance  during  the  year  was  about  800.  From  1846  to  1864  the  increase  w.is  kIow, 
but  steady ;  since  1864  the  schools  have  grown  rapidly,  increasing  at  the  mte  of  1,000 
annually.  It  is  recommended  that  primary  teachers  should  be  paid  more  than  those 
of  any  other  grades,  and  experience  be  demanded  as  a  qualification.  The  ibur  lower 
^ades  especially  need  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  Work  well  done 
in  these  grades  is  time  and  labor  saved  in  the  future.  The  primary  teacher  occupies 
the  most  laborious  position  in  our  schools,  and,  if  faithful  and  conscientious,  perfonns 
the  most  work.    It  is  no  more  than  right  that  she  should  receive  the  most  pay. 

MADISON. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Madison  for  the  year  1869- 
Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  board,  and  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  sui>erin- 
tendent  of  schools — furnishes  the  following  information : 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 2,080 

Present  attendance 969 

The  number  of  seats  for  pupils 1,125 

Percent,  of  attendance  of  pupils 93.9 

The  superintendent  states  that  since  the  board  adopted  the  rule  requiring  all  cases 
of  corporal  punishment  to  be  reported  to  that  body,  with  the  causes  and  aU  the  par- 
ticulars, the  number  of  cases  had  fallen  off"  very  considerably.  Though  the  boanl  does 
not  expressly  forbid  this  mode  of  punishment,  the  regulation  is  tantamount  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  all  improper,  imudicious,  hasty,  and  unmerited  punishment.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  schools  has  much  improved  in  consequence.  The  chief  objection  urge<l  by 
teachers  against  the  ])lan  of  governing  schools  without  resorting  to  corporal  punish- 
ment is.  that  '^  it  requires  more  talking  to  govern  the  pupils  than  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation.'^ 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  of  each  week  during  term  time,  and  absence 
by  any  teacher  is  counted  the  same  as  half  a  day's  absence  from  school. 
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List  of  school  officers. 

Bev.  T.  Fallows,  superintendent  public  instructiony  Madisony  Dane  County^  1870-71. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adams 

Ashland 

B;iiTon 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  Ist  district . . 
Dane,  2d  district . . . 
Dodge,  east  district. 
Dodge,  west  district. 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 


Ean  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

Green.. 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jaekaon 

Jefferson , 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee,  Ist  district. 
Milwaukee,  2d  district. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Ontas 


^wiaKuni* 
OzauJee  . 


see 

repin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Kacine 

Kichland 

Roek,  Ist  district, 
Rock,  2d  district 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawanaw 

^^heboyjran 

Trempealeau 

Vf.rnou 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha , 

Waupaca , 

^•aushara 

Winnebaco , 

Wood.... 


Thomas  R.  Freeman  . 

JohnW.Boll 

Oliver  Demars 

Andrew  Tate 

Oscar  Gray 

Robert  Lees 

W.H.Peck 

A.  W.  Hammond 

John  A.  McDonald  . . 

S.S.Smith 

John  J.  Lloyd 

M.  E.  Mum  ford 

T.  D.  Kanouse 

S.C.Coolidge 

John  A.  Bamoy 

L.  M.  Benson 

Rufus  M.  Wright 

Irvin  W.  Gates 

Carroll  Lucas 

W.  H.  Lockwood 

D.  B.  Lyon , 

W.H.Holford 

Daniel  H.  Morgan 

A.  A.  Spencer 

Samuel  Parks 

John  K.  Hoffman 

Amos  Squire 

M.F.  Carney 

Hosea  Barnes 

John  M.  Read 

George  Paton 

William  Ahem 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Green 

Abraham  Boynton  . . . 

James  F.  Devine 

James  L.  Foley 

A.  E.  Howard 

Harding  W.  Gilkey  . . 

D.  J.  Brothers 

John  T.  Whitford . . . . 

D.F.Reid 

Charles  Smith 

Charles  E.  Mears 

J.H.Felch 

Lyman  Earle 

George  W.  Putnam  . . 

J.  W.  Harris 

CM.  Treat 

E.  8.  Reed 

Charles  F.  Viebahn. . . 

Z.C.Colborn 

WiUiamE.Cady 

Amos  Whiting 

John  N.Wright 

M.  Montague 

Frederick  Regenfoaa . 

Wm.  8.  Green 

C.W.Packard 

Theodore  S.  Chipman 

Samuel  Shaw 

J.Q.Emery 


Post  office. 


Olin. 

La  Pointe. 
Barron. 
Bayfield. 
Fort  Howard. 
Gilmanton. 
Grantsburg. 
Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 
•Loyal. 
Cambria. 
Prairie  du  Chien. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Middleton. 
Mayville. 
Lowell. 
Sturgeon  Bay. 
Superior. 
Menomonee. 
Eau  Claire. 
Ripon. 

Bloomington. 
Monroe. 
Berlin. 
Avoca. 

Black  River  Falls. 
Waterloo. 
New  Lisbon. 
Kenosha. 
Kewaunee. 
Hamilton. 
Shullsburg. 
Manitowoc. 
Wausau.  • 

Westfield. 
Milwaukee. 
Butler. 
Sparta. 
Oconto. 
Kaukauna. 
Grafton. 
Pepin. 
Prescott. 
Osceola  Mills. 
Amherst. 
Honey  Creek. 
Forest. 
Evansville. 
Clinton. 

River  Falls,  Pierce  Co. 
Sauk  City. 
Shawauaw. 
Sheboygan  FaUs. 
Trempealeau. 
Bloomingdale. 
Allen's  Grove. 
West  Bend. 
Waukesha. 
New  London. 
Berlin,  Green  Lake  Co. 
Omro. 
Grand  Rapids. 
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DISTRICT   OF   €OI.riIBIA, 

There  are,  unfortunately,  four  distinct  school  organizations  in  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia, namely,  for  the  white  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  Georgetown,  and  of 
the  county  outside  of  the  two  ci  ties,  and  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  county,  em- 
bracing those  of  the  county  outside,  as  well  as  those  within  the  two  cities. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  city  is  divided  for  purposes  of  school  organization  for  white  schools  into  fom- 
districts ;  the  first,  including  the  First  and  Second  wards  ;  the  second,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  wards;  the  third,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards;  the  fourth,  the  Seventh  ward. 

Three  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  on  or  about  the  first  Monday  in  October,  annually,  for  each  sckool  district, 
who,  with  the  mayor  as  president,  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  for  <he  manage- 
ment of  all  the  public  schools.  The  trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  and  change  them  at 
pleasure  ;  prescribe  studies  and  books  to  be  used,  and  do  all  business  peitaining  to  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  corporation.  For  practical  supervision  the  board 
is  divided  into  as  many  sub-boards  as  there  are  districts,  who  meet  at  least  once  a 
mouth  for  business  pertaining  to  the  schools,  their  action  being  subject  3o  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  board.  The  trustees  make  estimates  of  the  necessa-y  expenses  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  which  are  furnished  to  the  city  councils,  whose  duty  it  is,  by 
law,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  school  fund,  aid  when  that  is 
insufficient,  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  mayor  also  appoints  a  secroiJiry  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  with  an  annual  salary  of  ^00  ;  and  also  a  treasurer  to  make  the  disburse- 
ments for  the  schools,  and  keep  the  accounts.  His  salarj'  is  $800.  The  secretarj-  and 
treasurer  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  but  have  no  vote. 

Grades  of  schools.^  The  trustees  must  classify  all  the  public  schools  iito  four  grades: 
primary,  secondary,  intermediate  and  grammar. 

Pupih — White  children,  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  \<^ose  parents  are 
bona  fide  citizens  of  Washington,  shall  be  admitted.  The  trustees  nay  furnish  neces- 
sary books  to  indigent  pupils;  the  male  and  female  pupils  are,  as  faias  possible,  to  be 
kept  separate  during  school  hours,  and  to  have  separate  places  of  recreation. 

A't^^^  schools  may  be  established — one  in  each  district-—for  four  onseciitive  months 
in  each  year. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  May,  1869,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  wasccated,  with  a  salary 
of  $2,500.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  superinteident  annually,  and 
prescribes  his  duties,  among  others,  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  iDard  of  ^ustees  he 
shall  preside,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  Tote  on  all  questions 
coming  before  the  board. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

There  were,  in  August,  1870,  primary  schools,  61 ;  secondary,  32 ;  intemediate,  16— 
8 male  and 8 female;  grammar,  6—4  male  and  4  female;  total,  117.  The  vhole  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  119,  including  two  male  assistants  in  the  grammar  saools.  The 
principals  and  the  two  assistants  in  the  male  grammar  schools  were  the  only  male 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  male  grammar  schools  are,  me,  $1,650, 
one,  $1,700,  and  two,  $2,000.  The  female  principals  of  female  grammar  schols  receive 
from  $1,050  to  $1,100. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  AND  MUSIC. 

In  May  1869,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  employ  competent  teachers  f  the  Ger- 
man language  for  each  of  the  grammar  schools,  provided  no  teacher  shotd  be  fur- 
nished for  a  class  of  less  than  15  pupils.  The  salary  of  each  teacher  employd  is  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  $1,200.  In  September,  1869,  provision  was  made  for  the  emp>yment  of 
two  music  teachers  instead  of  one,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  each. 

SEATS  AND  PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  seats  for  pupils,  in  all  the  schools,  is  6,856 ;  the  whcB  number 
enrolled  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  was  10,247  ;  the  average  number  a  the  roll, 
5,888;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  5,418;  number  present  at  examina- 
tion, 5,395. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  were,  for  salaries,  $106835 ;  for* 
care  of  rooms,  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses,  including  furniture  for  rnnkliiB. 
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school  building,  and  expense  of  trustees  in   furnishing  school  books,  and  printing, 
$76,600 ;  total,  $183,425. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCILS. 

In  May  1870,  the  city  councils  passed  a  joint  resolution :  "  That  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  report  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  oi  the  public  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  give  us  one  common  school  system,  by  which  all  children  can 
be  educated,  regardless  of  their  color,  to  be  governed  bv  one  board  of  trustees."  Of 
this  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  the  mayor  was  respectfully  requested  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  chairman  of  the  senate  District  Committee. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

These  schools  were  instituted  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  May  21, 
1862,  and  amended  July  11th  of  the  same  year;  also,  acts  of  July  25,  1864,  and  July  23, 
1866.  The  second  of  these  acts  provided  for  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  each  for  the  teirm  of  three  years, 
and  servnng  without  compensation,  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty  of  initiating  and  con- 
ducting "  a  system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  "  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are 
furnished  by  the  corporations  of  the  two  cities,  who,  by  the  act  last  cited,  are  required 
**  to  pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  of  said  cities  such  a  proportionate  part 
of  all  moneys  received  or  expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  said  cities, 
including  the  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  improvements,  furniture  and  books,  and  all  other 
expenditures  on  aci^ount  of  schools,  as  the  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
seventeen  years  in  the  respective  cities  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  children,  white 
and  colored,  between  the  same  ages." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1867  that  these  trustees  obtained  sufficient  funds  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  any  considerable  number  of  schools.  Previously  to  that 
time,  for  about  three  years,  from  60  to  80  colored  schools  had  been  maintained  at  a 
large  expense  by  various  benevolent  associations  in  the  northern  States. 

According  to  the  census  of  1867,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  as  follows : 

Washington 31,397 

Georgetown l 3,284 

Total 34,681 

An  increase  of  22,333  over  the  number  in  1860. 

The  number  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  was — 

In  Washington 8,391 

In  Georgetown 894 

Total 9,285 

Increase  since  1860,  in  Washington,  4,192. 

From  the  last  published  statement  of  the  board  of  trustees,  it  appears  that  there 
were  65  schools  iu  operation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  with 
an  attendance  of  from  3,250  to  3,500  pupils.  The  permanent  school  buildings  under 
the  control  of  the  board  would  seat  about  3,000  pupils. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1870,  not  yet  made  public,  will  probably  show  little,  if 
any,  falling  off  from  the  numbers  given  above.  In  that  case,  the  painful  fact  will 
appear  that  an  army  of  between  five  and  nx  thousand  childrenj  of  this  one  class  alone,  is 
lowing  up  as  it  were  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  to  swell  the 
Tanks  of  the  illiterate  and  untrained. 

From  the  statement  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  were  $72,613  30 ;  expenditures  for  same 
period,  $68,667  15.  The  school  property  held  by  them,  in  buildings,  lots,  and  furniture 
18  valued  at  $100,000. 

£.  A.  Newton,  superintendent  of  colored  schools. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statement,  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  under  date  October  5,  1870, 
by  J.  Russell  Barr,  esq.,  through  Geo.  F.  McClellan,  esq.,  gives  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  means  of  education  afforded  in  the  city  of  Washington;  and  is  believed 
by  him  to  be  nearly  correct : 
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schools,  schoola. 

Whole  number  of  schools 62  1«) 

Number  of  male  teachers 50  4 

Number  of  female  teachers 1*24  8 

Number  of  male  pupils 1,715  '20:^ 

Number  of  female  pupils 2, 194  264 

Number  of  charity  schools 5  2 

Number  of  male  teachers 7  1 

Number  of  female  teachers 11  2 

Number  of  male  pupils 1, 085  77 

Number  of  female  pupils , 710  61 

Summary  of  latest  statistics. 

WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington  for  the  month  ended  September  30, 
1870,  furnished  the  following  exhibit : 

Number  of  pui)ils  who  were  such  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  and  returned 

before  12  o'clock  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 4,616 

Number  admitted  by  transfer *2, 365 

Number  admitted  by  ticket 2,  KiO 

Number  transferred *2,*2>3 

Number  withdrawn .'.  132 

Number  of  seats  forfeited ?2 

Number  dismissed 25 

NunJ)er  on  the  roll  September  30 6,563 

Number  of  indigent  pupils  furnished  with  books 363 

Number  presimt  every  session IV^^ 

Number  punctual  every  session 2,922 

Number  of  pupils  tardy 1, 0:?2 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 1, 670 

Number  of  cases  of  corjwral  punishment 11^ 

Number  of  pupils  suspended , ^ 

Number  of  days  teachers  were  absent 56 

Num])er  of  times  teachers  were  tardy 9 

Number  of  visits  of  trustees 943 

Number  of  visits  of  superintendent 220 

Number  of  visits  of  parents  and  others 402 

Percentage  of  attendance 95i 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  September  :W,  1869,  was  5,751,  and  the  DUin- 
ber  at  the  corresponding  date  the  present  year  shows  an  increase  of  H12,  which  liJW 
been  made  principally  m  the  primary  and  secondary  grades.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  the  city  (the  ])upils  in  charge  of  eaeh  teacher  being  considered  a  school)  is 
119,  with  an  average  of  55  pupils  to  each  school. 

About  one-half  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  schools  are  located  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  the  other  half  rented.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  §l,00U,0tK)  to  sup- 
ply the  city  properly  with  suitable  school  buildings  well  furnished. 

Not  one-half  of  the  white  school  population — that  is,  the  population  l>etweeii  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen  inclusive — can  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools;  but 
the  number  of  applicants  unable  to  gain  admission  is  not  large  for  the  fallowing 
reasons:  1st.  A  large  number  of  the  schools  are  kept  in  buildings  and  rooms  which  are 
not  acceptable  to  many  of  the  parents ;  2d.  There  is  an  unusually  large  number  oi 
excellent  private  schoohi  in  the  city  ;  3d.  There  is  no  public  liigh  school. 

The  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  property,  real  and  pei-sonal,  is  only 
$62,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  owning  no  property  in  the  city  and  paying  no  t«xes 
into  the  city  treasury  is  very  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  persons 
temporarily  residing  here,  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Governineiit.  It  '* 
probfible  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  children  of  parents 
belongmg  to  this  class. 

There  is  no  permanent  school  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  and.  there- 
fore, the  requisite  amount  has  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  amount  levied  the 
present  year  for  this  purpose  is  50  cents  on  each  ^100  of  the  city  valuation,  and,  burden- 
some as  it  is,  it  will  yield  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  white  and 
colored  schools. 

For  many  years  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  a  dona- 
tion of  public  lands  to  aid  the  public  schools  of  the  District,,  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
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unless  this  sball  be  done  many  years  must  elapse  before  there  will  be  estaulished  here 
a  school  system,  including  suitable  and  ade(|uate  buildinjj^s  and  a  hijLj^h  and  normal 
school,  which  will  be  truly  creditable  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

J.  O.  WILSON,  Supei'UUendcnt. 

8tai\9i\c8  of  children  in  the  City  of  Wctshimjton,  D.  C,  between  the  ages  of  aix  and  seventeen^ 

inclusive* 


WHITES. 

Wards, 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Tl)t;ll    wliifr. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

iL 

F. 

20 

9 

22 

2.'> 

7 

H 

F. 

10 
15 
11 

20 
5 
9 

M. 

30 
15 
19 
40 
7 
9 
20 

140 

F. 

27 
18 
23 

20 

F. 
27 

:^r. 

F. 

First 

349 
399 
411 
547 
328 
391 
504 

366 
417 
437 
610 
295 
400 
528 

477 
471 
247 

72:; 

423 
466 
626 

475 
01«> 
305 
70!  > 
401 
4G<5 
680 

208 
201 
10.-) 

:}(!.-) 

1!>4 

2.13 
2'J6 

204 
326 
230 

:j<:2 

IHH 
221 
320 

1,  101      1,  169 

Second 

12     22 
15      34 

1,107      1.417 

Third 

87!»      1.040 

Fourth 

Fifth 

41      30      51 
15       2      11 
12      11      15 

1.070 

901 

1,  118 

1,  793 
915 

Sixth 

1   iJfi 

Seventh 

8       5 
99     75 

19 
155 

12      20 
102    IH) 

1.  40<5  i  1,572 

ToIaI 

2,929 

3,053 

3.439 

3,655 

1,  662 

1,  914 

8,  371      9.  032 

COLORED. 

Wards. 

Native. 

Foreif;n. 

Total 

Grand  totaL* 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

coloi\)d. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

205 

168 
79 

101 
94 
69 

157 

F. 

M. 

1 

"2 

1 

F. 

1 

i 

M. 
2 

i 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

t^rst 

$iecond 

203 
197 
144 
126 
112 
83 
270 

210 
18-2 
137 
135 
140 
99 
263 

387 
317 
191 
226 
180 
167 
337 

397 
384 
274 
267 
230 
178 

273 
256 
186 
189 
121 
137 
246 

2 
1 

1 

790 
682 

884 

1,903 

1,  h'19 
1,290 

2,  i:iO 

1,347 
1,437 
2  231 

2. 053 
2  240 

Third 

1 
1 
1 

417  i     .V).«4 

1  ()38 

^onrth .... 
^fth 

1 
1 

4.54 
386 
319 
765 

5!»4 
493 
414 
904 

2,  387 
1  408 

Sixth 

1  540 

^venth 

1 

.... 

3 

"1   AIR 

3 

Total.. 

1,135 

1,166 

1,  805  2, 125 

i 

873 

1,408 

4 

2 

6 

0 

3,822   4,710 

12, 193 

13,  742 

*  Total,  male  and  female,  25,935. 

GEORGETOWN. 

The  schools  of  Georgetown  are  under  the  control  of  a  "board  of  guardians."  The 
school  organization  at  present  embraces  the  following  schools: 

Two  grammar  schools,  one  male  and  one  female ;  two  intermediate  schools,  one  male 
and  one  female ;  and  four  primary,  two  male  and  two  female,  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  chUdreu  of  each  sex  in  two  primary  schools.  There  are  no  male  teachers 
employed,  except  one  in  the  male  grammar  school.  Nearly  five  himdred  children  have 
been  in  the- schools  during  the  year,  and  the  general  progress  and  improvement  in  all 
have  been  decided  and  very  encouraging  to  tlie  board  of  guardians  and  teachers.  The 
board,  however,  express  some  regret  that  the  two  grammar  schools  have  not  been  as 
fall  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  report  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  of  the  common  council,  states  that  "there  appears  to  be  a  disi)osition  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  use  the  school  so  far  only  as  is  necessary  to  gain  instruction  in 
the  rudimenia  of  the  English  branches  for  their  children;  and  before  the  puj)il  can 
derive  the  advantages  the  school  system  affords,  withdraw  him  or  her  from  the  schools. 
This,  the  board  submits,  is  not  giving  the  authorities  of  the  town  the  consideration  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  firom  and  ask  of  those  who  use  the  public  schools.  If  there  be 
an  obligation  on  the  tax  payers  of  the  town  to  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on  the 
schools,  then  there  arises  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  those  who  use  the  schools  to  do  so 
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in  accordance  with  the  end  proposed  in  the  school  system,  viz.,  the  acquisition  of  a 
plain,  substantial,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  elementary  branches,  and 
this  caunot  be  attained  if  scholars  are  witndrawn  before,  or  as  soon  as  they  enter  thf 
grammar  schools. 

The  school  sessions,  ending  in  June,  were  closed  with  the  usual  examinations,  whict 
'^  were  satisfactory  and  showed  a  steady  and  decided  improvement  by  the  scholars  in  th< 
respective  schools." 

The  receipts  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1870,  amounted,  with  the  bal 
ance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  $12,322  65 ;  and  the  expenditures,  inclad 
ing  |6,624  for  salaries  of  teachers,  to  $8,139  75,  leaving  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  th 
school  fund  of  $4,182  90. 

Hon.  A.  Hyde,  president  of  the  board  of  guardians,  who  kindly  furnished  this  Boreai 
the  materials  for  this  report,  says :  "  I  mignt  add  that  we  have  three  school  buildings 
one  an  old  Methodist  meeting-house,  purchased  for  $2,000,  to  which  $1,000  were  adae< 
in  repairs ;  one  built  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000  seven  years  since,  &d< 
one,  a  brick  house  built  recently  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  for  which  the  corporation  loane< 
the  money." 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  20, 1862,  provided  for  the  division  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, outside  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Oeorgetown,  into  seven  school  districts, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  " seven  intelligent  inhabitants"  as  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  annually,  one  from  each  district,  by  the  levy  court.  They  shall  take  oath  of 
office  and  be  a  body  corporate,  with  four  a  quorum,  appoint  a  clerk,  keep  records, 
hold  four  stated  meetings,  appoint  two  trustees  in  each  district  to  act  with  commis- 
sioners in  control  of  schools  therein,  receive  and  disburse  funds,  regulate  number  of 
children  to  be  tanght,  select  teachers,  prescribe  course  of  study,  secure  site  for  school- 
house,  and  report  annually  to  the  levy  court.  The  levy  court  may  impose  a  tax  o£ 
one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  for  school  purposes.  Commissioners  to  provide  schoolB 
for  colored  children.  Tuition  of  50  cents  per  month  may  be  imposed  if  parent  is  able 
to  ^ay  it.  One-fourth  of  money  accruing  from  fines,  penalties,  &c.,  in  district,  to  be 
divided  between  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county.  Education  made  com- 
polsory  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year. 
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ARIZONA. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  February  24,  1863. 

Area,  113,916  square  miles.     Population,  about  11,000. 

Previous  to  1863  Arizona  was  included  in  the  territorial  area  of  New  Mexico.   Her 

jttlernents  were,  however,  so  far  distant  from  the  more  inhabited  regions  as  to  be  vith- 

jut  communication  with  or  under  control  of  New  Mexico.    By  act  of  Congress  appnived 

February  '2i,  18iJ3,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  erected  out  of  the  western  half  of  New 

Mexico. 

Arizona  has  never  had  any  schools  worth  mentioning.  Numerous  attempts  have 
f;\il«;d  to  elicit  any  correspondence  from  either  officials  or  private  citizens  respcctiDg  the 
existence  or  condition  of  any  schools  in  that  Territory.  ^ 

It  appeal's,  however,  that  "An  act  concerning  common  schools"  passed  the  legislature 
and  was  approved  October  5,  ld67.     Its  features  are  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Boartls  of  county  superxisors  may  establish  districts. 

8ec.  2.  District  to  be  composed  of  any  village  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persoDJi. 

Si:c.  3.  Any  number  of  voters  may  apply  for  a  district  division. 

8kc.  4.  Then  the  board  of  supervisors  may  create  a  district. 

8kc.  5.  Board  of  supervisors  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

Sp:c.  6.  (bounty  collectors  shall  collect  and  pay  to  treasurer. 

Sicc.  7.  Collectors  to  receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  treasurer  two  per  cent,  as 
fees. 

Skc.  8.  Board  of  supervisors  to  select  school-houses,  sites,  &c. 

Whether  any  schools  have  gone  into  operation  under  this  law,  this  Bureau,  as  before 
stated,  cannot  ascertain.  The  physical  features  of  Arizona  and  the  character  of  tbc 
pofiulation  l»eing  similar  to  those  of  New  Mexico,  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to 
the  latter  will,  in  the  main,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  former. 


COI.ORADO. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  February  28,  1861. 

Area,  104,500  square  miles;  population,  (*ljnited  States  census  of  1870,)  38,187. 

Tliough  repeatedly  sought  for,  but  little  school  information  has  been  received  fi«ni 
this  Territory.  Within  a  few  days  communication  has  been  established  with  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken :  . 

"  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  have  late  information  and  full  statistics  ^^ 
this  Territory  for  insertion  in  your  annual  report.    The  ti'rritorial  treasurer  has  Leret<>' 
fore  been  ex  o^jo  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  this  is  the  lirst  year  in  whit;  ^ 
this  office  has  consisted  of  a  separate  department.    Complete  statistics  have  never  he^'   ^ 
obtained,  and  I  am  making  earnest  etibrts  to  have  the  county  6uperinten<leuts'  n'por"^ 
for  this  year  contain  all  the  necessary  items.  ^ 

''  Under  our  law  county  superintendents'  reports  arc  not  reqtiired  to  be  furnished  <^ 
this  office  until  November  1 ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  county  sui>eriif^^ 
tendents  have  been  required  to  send  their  reports  promptly,  it  is  possible  that  repor^^ 
may  not  be  received  until  some  time  during  the  month.     I  inclose  herewith  a  bbi^ 
report,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  statistics  we  propose  to  obtain.  i 

*^  Will  you  please  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  what  is  the  latest  date  O' 
which  you  must  receive  my  report  in  order  to  include  it  in  your  annual  report  ? 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

''  W.  C.  LOTHROP, 
^* Superintendent  Public  Instruction^ 

But  one  other  reply  has  been  received,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  sent  from  tlii  -^ 
office,  and  that  being  from  an  isolated  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory"  "^ 
is  as  follows : 

"  Trinidad,  ColoradOy  July  6, 1870. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  inquiry  was  duly  received.  I  have  not  been  in  the  Territor'"^ 
long  enough  to  know  much  about  its  educational  interests,  save  in  our  immediat^^ 
vicinity. 

"  We  have  an  academy  here  which  has  had  one  sea-^ion  of  five  months.    Two  teachei 
enrolled  24  pupils,  average  about  16.    Its  next  session  will  open  September  6,  1870. 
is  the  only  school  south  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  Americans.    Our  county  (Las  Aim'* 
mas)  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants ;  about  300  Americans;  the  rest  are  Mexicar*'''' 

*  Furnished  through  the  kindness  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  snporintcndeut  of  the  census. 
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is  state  of  things  is  fast  changing.  The  Mexicans  cannot  stand  civilization,  and  will 
n  give  place  to  enterprising  Americans.  So,  in  school  matters,  better  times  are  at 
ad. 

•  Then?  is  a  Catholic  school  here,  attended  only  by  Mexicans ;  it  has  about  30  scholars 
ight  by  nuns.     I  know  very  little  about  it.    There  are  in  the  county  about  (JO 
lerican  children  of  school  uge. 

'Trinidad  is  an  important,  growing  town,  and  has  quite  a  number  of  enterprising 
lerican  citizens;  hence,  churches  and  schools  receive  their  proper  attention  here, 
is  climate  is  well  adapted  to  mental  culture  and  physical  development.  There  is  no 
ilthier  place  in  the  world  than  Trinidad.  Socially,  the  Mexicans  are  below  par,  and 
t  little  can  be  done  with  them  either  mentally  or  morally.  When  you  publish  reports 
;aso  send  copies. 
'•Yours,  tnilv, 

"E.J.RICE. 
"  General  John  Eaton,  Jr." 

Colorado  is  divided  1>y  ranges  of  mountains  into  several  regions,  which  are  quite 
ilated,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  difterent  races,  and  of  widely  different  social  custonui 
1(1  religious  faith.  Not  less  than  one- third  of  her  population  are  mestizos,  adhering 
ttln'ir  peculiar  customs,  and  generally  speaking  only  the  Spanish  language.  They 
'ciipy  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  New 
Inxico,  and  of  those  counties  in  New  Mexico  which,  in  1856,  voted  more  than  4,(H)0 
l^ainst  free  schools  to  37  for  them.  The  physical  features  of  Colorado  are  graphically 
escribed  in  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  ex-Governor  Gilpin: 

''Bisf'cted  from  north  to  south  by  the  primary  Cordillera  or  great  mountain  chain, 
liieh  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  half 
>  oi'cupii'd  by  an  undulating  plain,  the  western  half  by  stupendous  Rocky  Mountain 
Jiiges.  The  former,  abounding  in  great  rivers,  is  of  very  uniform  fertility,  checkered 
ith  arable  and  pastoral  lands,  alternating  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  favored  with 
'uiiwrate  seasouB,  mineral  fuel,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  a  resplendent  climate, 
be  inonntains  embrace  every  variety  of  structure,  intense  massiveness,  and  altitude, 
rtile  flanks  of  unfailing  pasturage,  and  stupendous  forests.  In  their  ever-varying 
'•nery,  no  element  of  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  highest  order  is  wanting.  In  their 
''**tne.s8  of  bulk  they  constitute  an  important  division  of  the  empire  of  the  American 
<>plc,  here,  especially,  revealed  to  sight  in  the  grandest  forms." 


DAKOTA. 


Organized  by  act  of  Congress  March  2,  1861. 

Vrea  l.'>0,932  square  miles.  Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  13,981. 
-Dakota  is  the  largest  of  the  organized  Territories,  her  area  equaling  al)out  one-half 
the  whole  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
»ii.  James  S.  Foster,  ma<le  a  partial  report,  in  February  last,  to  accompaiiy  tlie  new 
luol  code,  then  hi*st  published,  the  distribution  of  which  became  necessary.  From 
8  it  appears  that — 

e  number  of  school  districts  organized  were 55 

mber  of  teachers 53 

mber  of  .scholai*s 1, 765 

lue  of  school  property S9, 010  00 

loiint  of  money  apportioned  to  counties ^\,  997  80 

Phere  were  jnany  districts  unorganized,  and  several  county  superintendents  had 
litted  to  send  their  annual  report.    Mr.  Foster  says : 

•  Our  schools  have  heretofore  suffered  from  a  lack  of  school-teachers,  but,  tortunattdy, 
loug  the  immigrants,  during  the  past  year,  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to  engage 
teachers,  so  that  every  school  district  requiring  the  services  of  a  teacher  has  been 
le  to  procure  one.  The  school  fund  during  the  past  year  has  greatly  increased  with 
;  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  so  that  in  most  of  the  counties  the 
portionment  to  each  district  exceeds  $2  each  for  every  child  residing  in  the  district 
twe^^'U  the  ages  of  live  and  twenty-one. 

*  The  people  of  Dakota  are  prompt  to  organize  school  districts  and  open  schools, 
tliout  waiting  for  a  large  number  of  wealthy  settlers  to  enable  the  new  district  to 
ild  at  once  a  permanent  school  building.  In  many  districts  schools  were  opened  in 
njKirary  houses  until  a  good  and  permanent  school-house  could  be  built.  In  some 
itricts  schools  were  opened  in  private  houses,  and  conducted  successfully  for  several 
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terma,  while  id  otbera  a  mde  but  comfortable  and  aubstantlal  log  Bchool-hooM  hu 
been  erectcid,  which  will  serve  a  good  purpose  fur  a  number  of  years. 

"  Iq  several  districts,  in  Union  couuty  particularly,  n'hero,  in  1668.  we  found  Bcbooli 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  occupying  temporary  log  houses,  we  find  now  good  fcimi 
school- houses,  supplied  with  all  the  furniture  osuatly  found  in  school-houaca  in  the 
rural  districts  of  older  settled  countries. 

"It  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  to  transform  the  wild  uuiuhabited  pmirieinto 
a  thickly  settled  country,  with  cultivated  farms,  supporting  churches  and  sihook  II 
ia  with  feelings  of  pride  that  wo  couteiiiplato  the  condltiou  of  our  common  schools. 
We  have  no  lurge  tracts  of  land  owned  by  non-residents  and  specnlatora,  preve 

Actual  settlement  by  an  iudustrious  population.    Our  settlements  a~~   —  *' 

nearly  every  (|uaTter-section  a£  land  has  its  oi 

to  our  ronnnim  schools  one  or  more  pupils.  

IT  settlements  are  comjiact,  and  that  in  every  township  in  the  settled  portion  Ihrre 


occupant,  from  whose  dwelling  coee  fnrlb 
It  IS  the  crowning  glory  of  Dakota  Ihat 


nfi^ 


Territory  are  in  Uiiion,  Ctay,  and  Yankton  ci 

The  poorest  school-house  is  noted  as  worth  S'25,  and  the  best  as  worth  $3,000.  MM 
of  the  school-houses  are  built  of  logs.  The  wages  of  some  of  the  women  teachrn 
appear  to  be  as  low  as  $15  per  month.  The  acquisition  of  a  blackboard  is  usually  DKn- 
tioned.  Indeed,  a  good  log  school-honse,  with  a  blackboard,  and  a  well  in  tlio  yud, 
and  a  teacher  at  $^  per  month,  is  evidently  considered  a  fairscbool  prospect  in  Dakota. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

An  act  to  provide  for  common  schools  in  the  Territory  was  approved  January  5, 1869, 
and  contains  ninety  sections.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  territorial  and  conotj 
superintendents  with  thensnal  duties.  No  school  district  can  receive  its  portion  of  tht 
school  fund  in  which  a  common  school  has  not  been  taught  at  least  three  months  danai 
the  year.  County  superintendents  are  to  rcjiort  annually  by  the  lOth  of  Nuvembti. 
The  territorial  superintendent  is  required  to  report  to  the  legislature  during  the  Srtt 
week  in  the  sessiou  of  each  year:  by  act  of  Congresck  however,  the  legislaturesof  tmi- 
tories  are  limited  to  biennial  sessions.  The  ofilcers  of  each  school  district  are  adirectot, 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  constitute  the  district  board,  and  each  district  is  a  body  cor- 
porate. Annual  HChool  district  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March. 
The  district  clerks  make  the  annual  enumeration  of  children. 


Hon.  Jambs.  S.  Foster,  auperinieiideat  pablit  {iwtrucliim,  Fantton. 
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IDAHO   TERRITORY. 

'^Tzasnsf^  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863. 

LT'ttiL  -<fJ2SU  fqaare  miles.     Population.  (TnittHl  State;*  census  of  1870,)  14.8Si">. 
"TJini  \l»f  ly-port  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cram,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
i^'C-'G::',  it  &p|)earB  that  in  the   latter  year  the  number  of  school  districts 


nr 24 

iij^»«?T  lit  scbix^l-hoGses 1*2 

nii«cT  of  f^ciKioU 15 

'jr^tt  Tsuriiiirr  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 926 

3r  Iter  <«f  «<-bo!ars  attending  school ^545 

n;^*!^  of  children  not  attending  school - ". r>^l 

BOdmi  paid  teachers $4 ,60^? 

Lai  €ip«i?>e5...1 5,71)1) 

K.Wa'  oi  iibiaries  and  volumes None, 

I£az3y  of  the  settlers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  xmd  advantages  of  edu- 
Dc«5i,  and  the  sqperintendent  therefore  makes  the  following  recommendations : 
"In  the  absence  of  a  school -house  in  districts  entirely  able  to  provide  suitable  school 
Didinj»s.I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  legislative  action  as  will  secure  totho 
aE4«ie$  the  iceans  of  school  accommodations  in  these  several  districts ;  and  we^  said 
nrds  authorized,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  levy,  collect,  auid  exjwud  a 
awcable  tJLX  for  such  buildings,  or  for  repairing  the  same,  it  is  believe<l  that  such  a 
kw  would  be  beneficial  to  the  <Gstrict  thus  taxed,  and  would  be  approved  by  the  poo- 
le  of  the  Territory. 

"The  absence  of  school-houses  in  some  districts  is  not  founded  on  the  want  of  means 
r  abihty  to  build  them ;  they  are  evidencesn  of  selfishness  or  ignorance  wherever  they 
w  foond.    Hence  a  law  of  the  kind  indicated  would  not  be  regarded  as  oppressive. 

•* There  is  a  commendable  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  county 
spoiDtendents  seem  alive  to  the  cause.  Briefly,  then,  our  needs  arc  money  and 
caebers. 

'^That  which  Idaho  needs  most^  in  order  to  educate  her  children,  is  to  foster  her  gen- 
'nl  school  fond,  and  increase  it  in  every  possible  way.'' 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Idaho  Territory,  Hon.  Daniel 
^^mn,  contains  the  following  information : 

**  It  is  impossible,*'  he  states,  **  for  me  to  visit  the  different  counties  personally,  as 
^i^re  is  no  money  in  the  territorial  school  fund  applicable  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
•xpcnsc  of  traveling  in  this  Territory-  is  no  small  item,  and  more  than  I  am  willing  to 
'^pcnd  personally,  although  I  have  a  heart  and  interest  in  the  cause,  and  am  willing 
<*do  all  I  reasonably  can  to  advance  it.  The  month  of  October  is  the  end  of  the  fisc^ 
«^bool  year. 

^  Our  school  law  is  ambiguous,  and  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  it  of  lato 
'^h  to  confuse  the  operations  of  the  same. 

**  Oar  Territory  is  in  much  need  of  congressional  aid ;  at  the  same  time  this  aid 
Qoold  be  met  by,  and  through  the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  in  coigunction  with  the 
"^vemment,  by  a  reasonable  tax  or  appropriation." 

^  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTIOX  EXCUHJED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  FROM  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

"Hie  United  States  school  law  pro>ides  that  sections  16  and  36  be  reserved  in  each 
'^vnship  for  school  purposes.  The  territorial  school  law  excludes  the  thirty  sixth  soc- 
oti ;  this  only  gives  the  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  for  school  purposes. 

ARTICLE  I— SCHOOL  FUND. 

Section  1. — ^Money  from  sale  of  congressional  land  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ocfttfe  of  the  sale  of  the  thirtif-sixth  section  of  the  public  lands,  4*^,  ^-c. 
A  citizen  of  Idaho,  writing  on  the  subject,  makes  the  following  comment  upon  this 
tion  of  the  legislature  : 

**  The  law  reserving  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  purposes,  yen 
ill  see  in  section  1  of  this  act  partly  ignored ;  but  really  it  does  not  amount  to  suiy- 
ing,  for  all  the  lands  of  any  value  were  taken  up  before  the  survey,  and  unless  there 
some  special  provision  made,  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  school  lands  in  the 
erritory.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  any  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  previously  claimed, 
•  survey,  unless  it  might  be  timber  in  the  mountains,  and  that  is  not  now  surveyed.  I 
onld  suggest  a  special  survey  for  that  purpose,  not  allowing  persons  to  claim  the 
uber  until  the  school  lands  should  bo  selected." 

21  E 
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MONTAIf  A  TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  May  26, 1864. 

Area,  143,776  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  20,422. 

Montana  Territory,  with  a  breadth  of  latitude  equal  to  the  distance  from  Long  Island 
Sound  straight  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  stretches  its  monster  proportions  along  the 
lorthem  national  boundary  for  nearly  700  miles — from  the  twenty-seventh  to  thirty- 
linth  meridian  degrees  of  longitude,  or  one-thirtieth  the  circle  of  the  globe  on  the 
'orty-ninth  parall5  of  latitude.  Much  of  her  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
;limatic  influences  among  the  best  of  a  continent.  She  will  have,  when  surveyed, 
>,112,055  acres  for  school  purposes. 

The  superintendent  reported,  in  1868,  that  the  condition  of  her  schools  was  not  favor- 
ible;  that  circumstances  and  influences  have  opposed  the  practical  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem, moreover,  not  perfectlv  adapted  to  the  territorial  condition.  Indeed,  he  says  that 
tour  years'  experience  has  aemonstrated  ^4ts  utt«r  inmlequacy  to  meet  our  demands." 
In  every  community  a  general  interest  was  manifesting  itself,  but  the  reports  of  county 
Buperintendents  were  not  suflBciently  full. 

Madison  County  reported  herself  able  to  maintain,  with  her  then  population  and 
school  tax,  "about  ten  schools,  a  majority  of  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year." 
Uer  schools  were  considered  efficient  and  her  people  quite  interests. 

The  superintendent  of  Meagher  County  reported,  that  though  he  had  "district'ed 
tliis  county  soon  after  his  appomtment,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  having  a  single  district 
organized."  His  report  shows  nothing  beyond  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury 
belonging  to  the  school  fund. 

The  county  of  Deer  Lodge  gives  a  more  flattering  report.  In  the  organized  districts, 
schools  are  well  sustaine<^  and  the  people  are  generally  showing  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education. 

The  report  from  Gallatin 'was  merely  statistical,  but  the  territorial  superintendenfi 
inferred  irom  it  "  that  the  valley  county  is  not  behind  in  her  educational  lacilities,  and 
^at  her  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition." 

"  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  has  only  three  organized  districts,  two  of  which,  in  the 
^ckly  Pear  Valley,  sustain  good  schools  during  the  winter  mouths.  The  Helena  dis- 
Jict  has  now  three  common  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  181  pupils." 
•Uch  interest  was  manifested,  and  zeal  and  energy  displayed,  by  the  Helena  boaS^l  of 
^hool  directors.  A  select  school  of  more  than  twenty  pupils  was  also  in  existence.  At 
^^ena  there  are  also  two  denominational  schools.  Catholic  and  Methodist, 
^he  territorial  superintendent  says  of  the  Sunday  schools :  "  They  are  springing  up 
^  every  town  of  note,  and  are  becoming  a  jwwer  in  the  land." 

8C?HOOL  FUND  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  AID. 

**  We  have  no  permanent  school  fund  in  the  Territory,  nor  have  we  any  legislation 
Jading  to  the  establishment  of  sucb  a  fund.  The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
^  land  given  by  the  United  States  for  schooling  purposes  are  genenilly  reserved  to  the 
^"Wnships  in  which  they  are  located,  or  to  the  counties,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
^n  able  to  learn,  enter  into  a  State  or  territorial  fund. 

''It  seems  to  me  of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  have  some  nucleus  estab- 
^hed,  around  which  we  could  form  a  territorial  fund,  the  interest  only  of  whicL 
^ould  be  appropriated  annually  for  school  purposes.  How  to  establish  such  a  point, 
^m  what  source  to  create  such  a  fund,  are  questions  to  which  I  have  pven  much 
bought  and  investigation,  without  reaching  any  very  satis£Eu:tory  conclusion.  Would 
ot  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  has  ever  characterized  the  policy  of  the  general  gov- 
tument  in  matters  of  education,  warrant  the  legislature  in  memorializing  Congress  on 
bis  subject — vital  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory— asking  that  a  portion  of  the  United  States  revenue  collected  in  the  Territory^ 
:ir  a  limited  period,  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ? 

''  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  suggestion,  for  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  that 
•resents  itself  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  The  government 
ould  well  afford  to  make  such  an  appropriation.  The  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneer 
las  opened  up  a  wilderness  to  civilization,  from  the  bosom  of  which  he  has  extracted 
lillions  of  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  circulating  wealth  of  the 
Lation.  The  lands,  only  a  few  years  ago  valueless,  are  now  sought  for  with  eagerness  ; 
nd  the  land  office  in  this  city  is  becoming  the  repository  of  thousands  of  our  hard- 
amed  treasure." 

From  an  interesting  letter  from  a  well  known  citizen  of  Montana,  whose  opiniona 
xe  entitled  to  consideration,  the  following  is  taken : 

"  In  1864  there  were  some  10,000  people,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  assembled  at 
Virginia  City,  attracted  by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  placer  mines 
Q  Alder  Gulch.    That  portion  of  this  population  from  the  East  was  largely  composed 
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of  disbanded  soldiers  of  Price's  army,  while  the  emi^ation  from  the  West  contained 
some  of  their  worst  characters  of  the  Pacific  State.  For  three  years,  or  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1867,  crime  was  punished  by  a  vigilance  committee,  said  U*  have  em- 
braced all  the  best  men  in  the  Territory,  whose  executions  were  frequent  and  summary. 
During  this  period  many  families  from  the  Western  States,  and  some  from  New  Eng- 
land, settled  in  the  Territory,  and  society  began  to  improve.  A  school  was  establish^ 
and  well  attended.  The  legislature,  at  its  firet  session  in  1864-'65.  passed  a  school  \%vr. 
Though  no  general  interest  was  felt  in  schools,  a  few  kept  the  subject  alive,  a  superii- 
tendent  was  elected,  and,  since  1865,  most  parts  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Territory 
have  been  supplied  with  schools,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  good,  though  do 
graded  school  has  been  yet  established. 

^^  While  the  interest  in  education  is  increasing,  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Montana 
complain  that  unfortunate  political  collisions  between  parties  give  to  legislation  a  par- 
tisan character,  and  withhold  the  legislature  from  giving  proper  attention  to  school 
laws  and  school  funds.    This  leads  some  of  the  better  classes  to  seek  schools  in  tho 
States  for  their  children." 
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]VEW    MEXICO. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Territory  of  Now  Mexico,  as  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadahipe  Hidalgo,  and  organized  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  9, 1850, 
embraced  also  the  southern  portion  of  Colorado  and  the  whole  of  Arizona  Territory. 
The  present  area  of  New  Mexico  is  121,201  square  miles,  or  77,508,640  acres.  This  area 
is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  UAtoial 
boucdaries  of  mountain  barriers. 

t 

POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  not  including  those  connected  with  the  United 
States  Army,  may  be  classed  in  four  distinctive  divisions,  as  ^oUows: 

Pueblos 7,000 

Wild  Indians 12,097 

Mestizos,  with  a  small  percentage  of  whites,  (census  of  1860.^ 83,  O09 

Total 102,106 


MESTIZOS. 

That  part  of  the  population  called  Mexicans,  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  and  arc 
settled  in  plazas,  as  their  villages  are  called,  varying  in  jYopuIation  from  fifty  to  several 
thousand  souls,  generally  sustained  by  flocks  and  suburban  farms.  This  method  of 
settlement,  peculiar  to  the  whole  intermountain  region  of  North  America,  results  from 
two  causes ;  first,  the  necessity  for  cooperation  in  conveying  the  waters  of  the  streams 
in  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  soil;  and  second,  for  mutual  defense  against  the  numerous  nomadic  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians.  This  gregarious  method  of  life  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  surpassing  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  sparsely  settled  frontier  portions  of  the  West ;  and  yet,  as  if  to  show  to 
the  world  the  most  criminal  example  of  how  good  opportunities  may  be  neglected,  here 
•exists  the  most  schoolless,  ignorant,  and  poverty-stricken  x>eople  speaking  a  civilized, 
though  foreign  language,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  1850,  the 
number  given  as  attending  school  was  450,  out  of  a  population  of  61,574.  In  1860, but 
three  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  school  age,  accoixling  to  the  census,  were  attending 
school. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Pile  writes,  under  date  of  October  20, 1870,  that  there  is  bo 
general  school  law,  and  not  a  public  school  or  a  school-house  in  the  Territory,   bi 
•8anta  Fd,  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  La  Mesilla,  and  in  some  smaller  towns,  the 
Catholics  have  schools.    It  is  mentioned  that  there  are  four  Protestant  schools  alflO'» 
but  the  size  and  efficiency  of  any  of  the  schools  are  not  stated.    His  excellency  als^ 
■speaks  of  the  deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  i>opu1ation,  and  the  mdi*-' 
ference  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject.    Governor  Pile  sent  the  following  to  the  legt^^ 
lature  during  its  last  session : 

EXTRACT  FROM  TinS  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

**  It  is  not  presumed  that,  in  the  limited  time  that  your  honorable  bodies  wiU  no 
remain  in  session,  you  can  mature  and  adopt  a  |)erfect  system  of  public  e<lucation;  bu 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  immediate  and  ])ressing  importance  that  I  cannot  close  thi 
message  without  referring  to  it.    In  all  communities  where  the  character  of  the  gov 
emmeut  depends  on  the  people,  public  education  assumes  an  importance  far  above 
that  which  attaches  to  it  under  other  circumstances.    For  years  this  subject  has  beci 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  territorial  legislature.    The  necessity  and  import 
ance  of  the  matter  is  so  apparent,  that  to  stop  to  reason  with  you  upon  it  would 
to  be  an  insult  to  your  intelligence  and  understanding. 

"  That  your  early  and  earnest  attention  to  this  subject  is  required  by  every  consider^ 
ation  of  public  duty,  welfare,  and  interest,  cannot,  with  you  I  think,  1m?  a  matter  o0' 
doubt.    If  provision  was  made  even  for  one  public  school  in  each  county,  it  would  hc 
a  great  public  blessing.    Anything  that  will  be  a  commencement  shall  receive  my 
hearty  approval  and  cooperation.    Let  these  schools  be  free  from  any  reIi«nous  or  de* 
nominational  control,  or  under  the  control  of  any  church  your  honorable  l>odies  may 
think  proper.    If  only  the  children  of  the  Territory  are  furnished  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  education,  I  shall  be  sat- 
isned. 
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'^  Lot  na  make  n  beinnniog,  if  it  Ib  ever  so  small  and  InexpenBlve.  Increase  and  im- 
pTovoment  vill  come  n-om  experience. 

"  Economy  in  public  expenditure  is  a  necessity  of  our  condition,  but  it  is  false  economy 
to  fail  to  expend  a  reasonable  amount  for  public  education — to  economize  at  the  expense 
of  intelligence  and  morality.  In  all  communities  Avhere  society  and  public  sentiment 
aro  in  a  transitory'  state)  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators,  public  officers,  and  men  in  high 
Bocial  and  political  positioUf  to  become  leaders  and  instructrors  of  the  people,  to  guide 
and  give  shape  to  public  opinion,  so  that  the  future  of  the  community  may  be  proH- 
l)erou8  and  happv.  The  future  of  tliis  Territory  depends  larjjely  upon  your  wisdom 
and  prudence.  1  entertain  tho  strongest  hope  that  this  session  of  your  honorable 
bodice  will  not  finally  close  without  malting  at  least  a  conmiencement  of  a  system  of 
X>nblic  schools.^ 

POPULAR  HOSTILITY  TO  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

If  more  proofs  of  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Mestizos  were  wanting, 
it  may  be  sliown  that  their  indifierence  to  education  reaches  not  only  hostility,  but  a 
hostility  which  has,  perhaps,  been  expressed  with  more  unanimity  at  the  ballot-box 
than  any  similar  instance  in  history. 

**The  territorial  legislature,  at  the  session  of  1855-*56,  passed  an  act  establishing  a 
Rystem  of  common  schools,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  Four  counties  were  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  the  law, 
aud  the  citizens  thereof  were  allowed  to  vote  on  its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance. 
The  election  was  ordered  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  and  was  held  March  31, 
1856,  with  the  following  result : 


Counties. 

For  the  law. 

Against  the  law. 

Taos 

8 

19 

8 

2 

2, 1.50 

Rio  Arriba 

l,l>28 

Santa  Ana 

4ryG 

Socorro - 

482 

Total 

37 

5,010 

"  The  returns  show  that  in  a  popular  vote  of  5,053  there  are  only  37  men  to  bo 
found  in  fjavor  of  public  schools^a  fact  which  exhibits  an  oppoaition  to  the  cause  truly 
Wonderful.  This  great  enmity  to  schools  and  intelligence  can  only  be  jiccounted  for 
hb  follows :  that  the  people  are  so  far  sunk  in  ignorance  that  they  are  not  really  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  the  advantages  of  education.  From  this  result  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion ha«  but  little  to  hope  for  from  the  jjopular  Vill,  and  the  verdict  shows  that  tho 
X^eople  love  darkness  better  than  light." 

The  law  was  repealed  ten  months  after  its  adoption,  and  even  the  fines  collected 
Under  it  were  ordered  by  the  act  repealing  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom  they 
>rere  collected. 

The  preceding  extract  is  taken  from  "  New  Mexico  and  her  People,"  by  Brigadier 
fjreneral  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Pennsvlvania,  who  was,  at  the  period  alluded'  to.  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Territory,    ^fhe  following  is  also  taken  from  the  same  work : 

''  The  American  missionaries  who  have  come  into  the  country  have  also  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education,  and,  wherever  stationed,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish schools.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  scholars ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  to  the  children  being  educated  in  Protestant 
schools  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  accomplish  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  few  seeds  they  have  sown  will  in  due  season  spring  up  and  bring  forth  good 
irnit.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gonnan  has  extended  his  labors  into  a  new  vineyard,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Laguna,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Kio  del 
Norte.  He  opened  a  little  school  which  somcf  of  the  children  attend,  and  a  few  of  tho 
adults, seem  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  white  man."    (p.  194.) 

The  minds  of  the  people  are  as  barren  as  the  land,  with  as  little  hope  of  being  better 
cultivated.  Congress  has  donated  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  for  school  pur- 
poses ;  but  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  rocky  mountains  and  barren 
plains  that  there  is  poor  prospect  of  the  donation  ever  yielding  much  for  the  cause  of 
education.  In  lieu  of  the  land.  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  in  money,  as 
an  education  fund,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  they  miffht  direct — the  principal 
to  be  properly  invested,  and  the  interest  arising  from  it  only  to  be  expended.  "    (p.  430.) 

Since  1856,  several  aets  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  be  supported  by 
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payment  of  a  tnition  fee,  and  even  laws  for  compnlHory  attendance  at  scbool,  haTo 
been  passed,  but  always  repealed  before  they  were  carried  into  effect. 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  number  about  7.000,  and  are  settled  in  nearly  a  score  of  compact  Til- 
lages, scattered  through  the  Territory.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  for  these  Indians 
by  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  improving  tneir  social  condition,  by  instruction  in 
industrial  arts,  or  iu  any  necessary  knowledge  since  they  became  its  wards,  in  1846. 
During  tlie  period  of  Spanish  rule,  schools  were  established  and  flourished  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government.  But  after  the  independence  of  Mexico  they  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  from  want  of  Government  support,  until  to-day  there  are 
very  few  indeed  who  can  read  and  write,  and  these  are  old  men,  whose  numbers  are 
decreasing ;  so  that  in  four  or  five  years  there  will  not  be  found  one  of  all  this  once 
enlightened  race  who  will  be  able  to  read  the  title-papers  to  his  land.  These  Indians 
have  never  been  ah  expense  to  the  Government,  atJ  nave  other  tribes,  to  reduce  them  t« 
submission  by  long  and  costly  wars,  nor  have  they  asked  a  single  dollar  for  their  sup- 
port. They  keenly  appreciate  the  helplessness  of  an  uue<lucated  condition ;  they  ab- 
solutfily  crave  education,  and  yet  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  for  the 
want  of  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  employment  oi 
teachers. 


UTAH    TERRITORY. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  September  9, 1850. 

Area,  84,476  square  miles.    Population,  about  110,000. 

From  the  report,  for  the  year  1889,  of  the  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  for  Utah,  the  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is 
t^iken.    More  detailed  statistics,  by  counties,  will  be  round  on  page  — . 

Number  of  districts 189 

Number  of  schools 243 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 15, 100 

Number  of  male  scholars  eni*olle<l 7, 524 

Number  of  female  scholars  enrolled 7, 576 

Total  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 24, 138 

Average  daily  attendance 10, 618 

Percentage  of  school  population  attending  school 44 

Number  of  months  school  haa  been  taught  during  the  year 7^ 

Number  of  male  teachers 173 

Number  of  female  teachers 169 

Amount  paid  to  male  teachers , $54, 559  37 

Amount  paid  to  female  teachers |25, 120  25 

Total  paid  to  teachers $79,679  62 

Amount  of  taxes  appropriated  to  use  of  schools $7,  Oil  33 

Amount  of  building  funds  raised $35, 142  70 

The  character  of  the;  school  system  of  Utah  does  not  fully  appear,  either  in  the  school 
laws  of  that  Territory  or  in  the  last  three  reports  of  the  superintendent.  The  inference 
is,  however,  that  a  tuition  fee  per  scholar  is  charged  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  that 
the  Hchool -houses  are  built  by  taxes  voted  by  two-tlurds  of  the  tax-payers  in  a  district ; 
and  that  tax-payei-s  in  districts  may  elect  to  pay  their  teachers  by  a  self-imposed  tax. 
A  noticeable  feature  iu  the  expenditures  is,  that  173  male  teachers  were  paid  much  more 
than  twice  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  than  were  169  female  teachers. 

** The  great  desiderata  of  our  educational  interest,"  says  the  superintendent,  "is  a 
supply  of  school-teachers.''  In  a  previous  report  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  "the  univer- 
sal interrogatory  by  school  trustees  from  every  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  attending 
to  their  duties,  is:  Can  you  send  us  a  qualihed  teacher?"  He  urges  upon  the  legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  providing  a  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  normal  course 
of  the  University  of  Deseret,  and  upon  districts  to  unite  and  bear  the  expenses  of 
some  of  the  young  women  to  attend  a  normal  course. 

The  superintendent  has  hopes  of  realizing  an  available  school  fund  from  the  school 
lands  when  Utah  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  Territory  not  being  able  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections.  Commenting  on  this  unfortunate 
position  of  Utah  toward  the  school  lands,  the  superintendent  says: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Territories  sustain  the  relationship  of  wards  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. What  would  be  thought  of  a  guardian,  in  whose  possession  there  were  mu- 
nificent legacies  specially  designed  for  educational  purposes,  who  would  turn  round 
and  say  to  his  w::r  J,  *  True,  there  are  liberal  provisions  made  for  your  education,  but 
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^iiesee  CTants  are  not  usually  given  to  "warda  until  tbey  become  of  age.*    Would  not  the 

^ard  nave  just  cause  of  complaint?    That  in  the  greatest  time  of  need,  the  most  sea- 

sooable  period  of  life,  educational  facilities  should  be  withheld — that  the  most  liberal 

aiAO  free  government  on  earth  sliould  thus  act  toward  its  wards,  is  indeed  astonishing.^ 

DESERET  ALPHABET. 

Hfuch  of  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869  are 
<x?-c;npied  in  the  discussion  of  the  defects  of  English  orthography  and  the  advauta^res 
<*^  the  '*  Deseret  alphabet,"  which  President  Brigham  Young  and  the  regents  of  the 
^-^ diversity  of  Deseret  are  making  eflforts  to  establish  in  that  Territory.  The  following 
^'^^ tract  from  the  report  of  1868  gives  the  best  explanation  obtainable  of  the  merits  of 
^  ki«  reform : 

*' The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  are  preeminent  for  reform.  They  hail  every 
^'■^ 'Vent ion  and  discovery  as  a  blessing  from  Heaven  to  man,  and  fail  not  to  acknowl- 
^<lge  the  source  whence  all  blessings  emanate. 

•*When  Pitman's  system  of  pliouetics  was  introduced  in  Illinois  by  Mr.  George  D. 
^V\ratt,  in  the  year  1845,  the  leading  men  of  this  community  immediately  adopted  it, 
s^nd  the  name  has  been  taught  in  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  these  mountain  set- 
tlements. 

*^  The  design  of  the  Deseret  system  is  to  teach  the  spelling  and  reading  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language  in  an  easy  manner.  The  principal  feature  is  to  reduce  to  simplicity 
English  orthography,  and  to  denude  the  words  used  of  every  superiiiious  character. 
Ill  this  system  the  child  is  taught  the  thirty-eight  letters  which  represent  the  number 
of  sounds  heard  in  speaking  the  English  language.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  repre- 
sents a  definite  sound,  as  hxed  as  any  one  of  the  digits  which  invariably  represents 
"the  siime  iwwer.  The  acquirement  of  reading,  therefore,  is  divested  of  the  uncertainty, 
contradiction,  and  difficulty  which  attend  the  acquisition  of  the  present  system." 

In  his  report  for  1869  the  superintendent  gives  an  account  of  his  further  work  and 
encouragements  in  advocating  this  alphabet  during  his  school  visits,  and  recommends 
the  legislature  to  appropriate  $2,000  for  the  publication  of  a  spelling  book  or  element- 
a^ry  dictionary. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  UTAH. 

The  county  courts  in  each  county  are  authorized  to  create  or  change  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts  of  the  respective  counties. 

The  owners  of  taxable  property  in  each  school  district  elect  their  trustees,  who  take 
an  oath  of  office  and  give  bonds  to  the  county  court,  and  have  power  to  appoint  a  clerk, 
an  assessor,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  tru^taes  have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  schools  shall  be  conducted,  build  school -houses,  &c.,  take  a  census  of  children 
l)etween  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  in  their  district,  and  shall  report  annually  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

The  county  court  in  each  county  also  appoints  a  board  of  three  examiners,  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  school-teachers,  and  grant  certificates  to  them. 

The  electors,  owning  taxable  property,  also  vote  upon  the  rate  per  cent,  of  tax  for 
school  purposes,  and  for  an  increased  sum  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses 
*'a  vote  of  two^thirds  of  the  tax-pay»»rs"  is  required. 

"A  superintendent  of  common  schools,"  by  which  term  is  meant  all  schools  organ- 
ized by  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  under  their  supervision,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
territorial  legislature,  to  whom  he  must  annually  report  "during  the  first  week  of  its 
session."    He  also  performs  the  other  usual  duties  of  State  superintendents. 

The  county  superintendents  are  elected  at  the  general  election,  on  the  first  Monday 
m  August,  and  hold  their  offices  two  years. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1850,  but  the  first  department  of  instruction 
was  not  organized  until  1867.  In  1869  it  was  more  fully  organized  as  an  institution  of 
scientific  and  classical  instniction,  and  from  the  second  annual  catalogue,  published 
the  present  year,  it  appears  with  a  faculty  of  14  professors  and  teachers,  and  307  male 
and  239  female  pupils — total,  546.  The  university  includes  a  normal  course  in  its  cur- 
riculum, for  which  tuition  is  charged. 

An  educator  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  states,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  attend  any  school 
during  the  winter,  while  during  the  summer  one-sixth  of  them  only  attend  school. 
Of  the  250  schools  that  are  open  during  the  winter  months,  not  more  than  100  are  con- 
tinued during  the  summer.    In  one  place  mentioned,  where  there  were  four  schools  in 
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operation  dnring  the  winter  of  1869-*70,  there  were  bnt  two  dnring  the  summer 
1870,  and  this  was  above  the  average  for  the  whole  Territory. 

He  further  says,  that  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  sufficient  nnml 
of  good  schools  without  aid  from  Congress. 

'^The  citizens  of  this  Territory  have  done  mnch  to  establish  schools,  bnild  schc 
houses,  and  support  teachers ;  but  if  they  have  failed  in  reaching  the  standard  of  i 
average  of  other  Territories  and  the  States,  it  is  not  from  an  unwillingness  on  tl 
part :  the  great  m^ority  came  here  poor,  and  have  had  to  undergo  many  privatit 
and  be  deprived  of  many  of  what  would  be  called  necessaries  elsewhere,  to  get- 
use  common  parlance — a  start.  There  has  been  an  incre^MC  from  the  year  1864  to  1 
of  about  35  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  schools  kept  in  the  winter  season,  but  with 
large  emigration  to  this  Territory,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  child 
who  should  be  in  school,  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  Union,  I  presume  1 
will  be  considered  a  small  increase." 

The  amount  of  aid  Utah  needs  to  render  her  schools  sufficient  and  efficient,  he  n 
*  is  a  problem  I  cannot  attempt  to  solve." 
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WASHINGTON    TERRITORY. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1853. 
^rea,  69,994  square  miles;  population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  23,751. 
rrhe  following  letter  by  the  Hon.  James  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  contains 
the  information  received  from  this  remote  portion  of  our  country : 


"  Washington  Territory, 
"  Secretary's  Office,  Ohjmpia,  June  18,  1870. 

*^  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo  asking  for  information  on  the  *  condition  of  edu- 
ces:! tion,  including  total  population,  total  school  population,  number  of  schools,  teachers, 
c*-Xxildren  attending  schools,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes ;  also, 
^ny  general  and  historical  information  and  observations  touching  social  life,  education, 
sxiad  crime  in  Washington  Territory,'  is  received. 

**  I  regret  to  say  the  statistics  of  our  Territory  are  so  meager  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
J  ^ct  named,  that  I  can  scarcely  more  than  approximate  toward  giving  you  the  desired 
iTiformation. 

"The  population  of  Washington  Territory,  as  estimated  from  the  vote  at  the  recent 
election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  is  about  30,000. 

"school  supervision. 

"  We  have  no  territorial  commissioner  or  bureau  as  a  head  of  the  school  system, 

through  which  the  census  of  our  school  population  and  other  statistical  information 

in  relation  to  our  schools  can  be  gathered.    The  only  school  officers  provided  for  by 

our  laws  are  county  superintendents  and  district  school  directors.    It  is  hoped  by  the 

Iriends  of  education  in  the  Territory  that  this  evil  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  crea- 

liion  of  a  central  bureau  having  a  sui>ervision  over  all  our  schools,  and  to  which  the 

county  superintendents  will  be  required  to  report.    The  number  of  school  population 

in  our  Territory,  as  well  as  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  attending 

school,  must  be  conjectured  to  some  extent. 

"population  op  school  age. 

"  The  number  of  school  population  in  Washington  Territory,  of  course,  is  not  as  great 
compared  with  the  whole  population  as  in  the  States,  but  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Territories,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  senior  of  them  all,  and  the  pioneers  have 
had  ample  time  to  prepare  homes  and  bring  out  their  families. 

^^  I  think  the  number  of  school  population  can  safely  put  down  at  one-fourth  the  whole 
population,  or  7,500. 

"schools,  teachers,  and  attendance. 

"  As  to  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  in  attendance  on  school,  the 
best  information  attainable  is  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  our  county  school  super- 
intendents. The  books  of  the  superintendent  of  Thur8tx)n  County  show  that  there 
were  in  that  county,  in  1869,  school  population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one,  606 ;  schools,  average  duration,  four  months,  15 ;  teachers  employed,  12 )  average 
attendance,  404. 

"  The  proportion  between  the  school  population  and  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
average  attendance  on  schools  in  Thurston  County  will  hold  good  in  the  other  coun- 
ties, or  nearly  so. 

"  Our  schools  are  maintained — 

"  1st.  By  proceeds  of  lease  of  school  lands. 

"2d.  By  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  several 
counties. 

"  3d.  Fines  imposed  for  the  infraction  of  law. 


tt 


colleges. 


"  Congress  some  time  since  donated  two  townships  of  the  public  lands  for  the  erec- 
tion of  and  maintenance  of  a  territorial  university.  The  university  lands  have  been 
principally  sold,  and  the  buildings  erected  at  or  near  Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
institution  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Hall  is  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  new  country.    It  has  in  attendance  70  or  80  students. 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  making  arrangements  to  erect  and  endow  a 
university  at  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  which  promises  to  be  a  success. 

"  The  Catholics  have  in  operation  schools  at  Walla- Walla,  VancoaTer,  and  Steila- 
coom,  which  I  learn  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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"INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

"  The  forecoing  relates  to  schools  for  whites.  We  have  in  Washington  Territory  ui 
Indian  popuiation  numbering  about  15,000.  The  Federal  Government  sustains  schools 
on  the  Indian  reservations,  of  which  we  have  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  Territory.  There  u 
a  largo  school  of  this  character  at  the  Puyallup  reservation. 

"  SOCIETY. 

''The  society  in  Washington  Territory  is  as  good  as  is  usually  found  in  the  States. 
Most  of  the  citizens  are  from  the  New  England  States,  bringing  with  them  the  intelli- 
gence and  habits  of  the  New  Euglanders.  Almost  all  of  our  villages  contain  oDe  or 
more  neat  church  edifices,  with  most  of  the  other  concomitants  of  a  good,  healthy  state 
of  society. 

"crime. 

"The  laws  are  generally  respected,  and  where  violated  are  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  proper  tribunals,  so  that  I  can  safely  report  that  we  are  as  free  from  lawlessnes  aod 
crime  as  most  older  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"JAMES  SCOTT, 
"  Secretary  Washington  Tenitarif. 
"Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

**  Cifmmidsioner  of  EduoatUm,  Waahington  City  J* 


WTOMIIVG    TERRITORY. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  25, 1868. 

Area,  97,883  square  miles;  population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  9,118. 

Wyoming  being  the  youngest  of  the  organized  Territories,  with  few  children  in  two- 
portion  to  the  whole  population,  has  ms^e  but  little  progress  in  establishing  public 
schools.  The  legislature,  by  act  approved  December  10,  1869,  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  school  districts  and  schools,  and  that  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  Bhall  be 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum  for  this  daty. 
It  also  provides  for  county  superintendents,  a  county  school  tax,  and  district  school 
boanl.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  having  recently  been  appointed  auditor  and 
ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  re<][uired  by  law  to  report  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  In  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  condition  of 
schools,  addressed  to  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory^  the  following 
replies  have  been  received : 

"  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Laramie  County, 

"  Wyoming  Territory^  Cheyenne^  June  4, 1870. 

"Sir:  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  3,500;  school  population,  about  200; 
number  of  schools,  1 ;  numl>er  of  teachers,  1.  Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  dm* 
ing  the  last  year,  about  $2,800. 

"  Two  teachers  were  employed  last  year  during  the  whole  school  year.  One  ii  no^ 
teaching  the  summer  term  of  eight  weeks. 

"There  are  other  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  at  Laramie,  Rawlings,  and  at  At- 
lantic City. 

"  Few  children  come  with  the  first  population  to  this  new  West.  The  mass  of  tbo 
people  take  but  little  interest  in  schools.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  aid  osvd 
awakening  an  interest  in  this  important  subject,  ana  to  help  us  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  wise  school  system,  will  be  cheerfully  received  and  acted  upon. 

"Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  Albany  County,  has  just  been  appointed  auditor  of 
the  Territory,  and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  s*»rvant, 

"J.  D.  DAVIS, 
"  Superintendent  Public  Schools  for  Laramie  Counttf, 
"  General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  Commiaaioner  of  Education," 

"  South  Pass,  Wyoming,  Jim«.6, 1870. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  communication  from  your  Department  under  date  of  S4th 
May,  I  have  to  state  that  there  are  but  two  public  schools  in  this  Territory  at  present 
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The  first  of  these  was  erected  at  Chevenne,  Laramie  County^  duriDg  the  winter  of 
1867- 6d.  The  attendance  at  that  school  varied  at  first  from  75  to  100  pupils,  of  ages 
ranging  from  &bout  four  to  fonrteen  years.  Subsequently  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing this  school  was  considerably  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  parochial 
school  by  the  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  total  nnmber  of  children 
nnder  fifteen  years  of  age  who  should  attend  school  in  Cheyenne,  will  be  at  present 
about  200.  Originally  a  male  principal  and  female  assistant  teachers  were  employed 
at  the  Cheyenne  school.  After  the  opening  of  the  parochial  school  one  teacher  was 
found  to  be  sufficient. 

"The  second  public  school  in  this  Territory  was  established  during  the  summer  of 
1868,  in  Laramie  City,  Albany  County.  The  attendance  at  this  school  did  noL  I  be- 
lieve, at  any  time  exceed  40  pupils  of  the  primary  class,  as  indeed  were  most  of  those 
in  Cheyenne. 

"The  Cheyenne  school-house  was  built  at  the  expense  (mostly  by  subscription)  of 
the  citizens  of  that  city  alone,  but  a  deficiency  of  about  $1,000  for  the  payment  of  the 
building  having  accrued  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  school-house,  and  indebtedness  too, 
were  transferred  to  the  county,  smce  which  time  it  has  been  a  public  school,  under  the 
laws,  first,  of  Dakota,  and  at  present  of  Wyoming.  The  Laramie  school  was  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  Dakota. 

**  In  this  (Sweetwater)  county  no  public  school-house  has  yet  been  built,  or  district 
organized.  During  the  summer  of  1869  Mrs.  Robert  Barker  opened,  in  this  city,  a 
private,  or  rather  a  public  school,  with  a  charge  of  $1  per  week  for  each  pupil.  The 
attendance  at  her  school  was  20  regular  scholai-s  during  the  summer. 

"  This  year  a  parochical  school  was  established  here  by  the  Episcopal  rector,  and  a 

private  school  by  Miss ,  but  neither  of  them  was  weU  attended,  although 

children  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever.  So  it  might  almost  be  said  there  is  no  school 
of  any  kind  in  this  county ;  and  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  or  organization  of  districts. 

"  The  total  population  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  8,000,  of  which  there  shonld 
be  about  600  attending  public  schools  dtuily.  This  county  alone  should  have  at  least 
150  old  enough  to  attend  school  and  too  young  to  work,  which  latter  seems  to  be  re- 
mded  by  too  many  parents  as  the  chief  end  of  man  and  the  main  ohject  of  boys. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  are  generally  neglected,  either  irom  indiflfer- 
ence  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  an  avaricious  disposition  to  make  the  propagation  of 
children  return*  early  profits,  or  their  superstitious  dread  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
(more)  dangerous  thin^  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving 
an  ox  team,  or  taking  in  washing,  and  marrying  early.  I  believe  that,  in  the  cause  of 
education,  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  behind  all  other  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union,  except,  perhaps,  Alaska. 

"  Regretting  that  the  above  could  not  be  made  more  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  of 
more  importance  to  your  department,  I  remain, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  W.  WARDMAN. 

"General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  Commisnoner  of  Education^  JVaahingtotif  D,  C" 

A  letter  from  A.  B.  Donnelly,  esq.,  dated  Rawlins  Springs,  July  8, 1870,  gives  the 
following  information  respecting  the  schools  of  Carbon  County: 

"  Population,  about  3,000 ;  school  population,  400 ;  average  attendance  at  schools, 
200:  number  of  schools,  2;  number  of  teachers,  2.  There  is  not  one  public  school 
witnin  the  limits  of  the  county,  the  two  schools  referred  to  being  entirely  private  en- 
terprises. The  financial  condition  of  the  county  has  rendered  it  impossible,  thus  far, 
to  spend  money  for  school  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  taxes  are  collected 
a  small  amount  may  be  spared  from  the  fund  set  apart  for  district  court  and  other  pur- 
noees.  The  revenue  is  very  small,  as  real  estate  and  improvements  are  not  very  vjuua- 
ble,  and  the  only  tax  levied  is  upon  the  proi^erty  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  is  very  little  income  from  fines,  which  revert  to  the  school  fund  in  cases 
of  misdemeanors,  because  of  the  laws  being  pretty  generally  observed." 

List  of  school  officers. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  inatructionf  Xommte. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Laramie  County,  J.  D.  Davis,  superintendent ;  post  office,  Cheyenne. 
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Table  ahowing  the  date  of  arganizoMany  area,  number  of  acres  of  land  now  eurveyed,  axif  \h 

estimated  amount  of  sdiool  Innde  in  each  Territory, 


Territories. 


OBOAKIZED. 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  . 
Wyoming 


MOT  TET  OBOANIZED. 


Indian  Territory. 
Alaska 


I 


9 


s 

& 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

July 


24,1863 

28, 18CI 
2,1861 
3,1863 

26,1864 
9,1850 
9,1853 
2,1853 

25,1868 


AREA. 


S 


113,916 

104,500 

150,93a 

86,294 

143,  776 

121,201 

84,  476 

69,994 

97,883 


68,901 
577,390 


Acres. 


72,906,304 
66,  880,  ton 
96, 595,  840 
55,  2^,  160 
92.  OIG.  640 
77, 568,  640 
54, 065, 075 
44, 796, 160 
62, 645, 120 


44, 154. 240 
369, 529, 600 


2  «  • 
H 


1,761,783 
7. 626, 327 
6, 044, 264 
894,511 
1, 585, 545 
4, 240,  859 
3,211,508 
5.368,259 


Estimated  amoant  of 
school  lands. 


Schools. 


4.050,350 
3, 715, 555 
5, 336,  451 
3. 068. 231 
5, 1 12, 035 
4,309,368 
3,  Oai,  613 
2,  488, 675 
3, 480, 281 


Umveraitioi 


46,  M 
46.0e0 
46,OEiO 


*  Jane  30,  1870. 


THE  UNORGANIZED  TERRITORIES. 


AI.ASKA. 


Area,  577,390  sqnare  miles.    Population,  (about,)  30,000. 

No  information  in  regard  to  any  schools  has  been  received,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
any  now  exist  within  the  Russian  purchase,  whose  population,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Dall,  from  whose  recent  work,  ^'Alaska  and  its  Resources,'^  all  of  the  following 
matter  is  taken,  is : 

"  Russians  and  Siberians 4S^ 

**  Creoles  or  half-breeds 1,421 

"  Native  tribes 26,843 

"  Americans,  (not  troops) 150 

"  Foreigners,  (not  Russians) 200 

"  Total  population 29,09rf 

"The  actually  civilized  population  is  about  1,300. 

**  The  first  school  was  established  by  Shelikoff,  in  Kodiak,  to  teach  the  native*  '^^ 
read;  the  traders  were  the  teaqhers.    The  second  school  was  also  in  Kodiak,  and  t'^^^ 
pupils  received  instruction,  in  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  religion.    A  f^=^^ 
years  after  a  similar  one  was  opened  at  Sitka ;  but  until  1820  it  was  very  poor.    In  tb  ■  ^ 
year  a  naval  officer  took  charge  of  it  until  1833,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Etol 
who  made  it  quite  efficient.    In  1841  an  ecclesiastical  school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  a^ 
in  1845  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary.    This,  as  well  as  the  other  schools, 
in  a  very  bad  condition.    In  the  latter  pupils  received  instruction  in  the  Russian  h 
gnage,  religion,  arithmetic,  geometry,  navigation,  trigonometry,  geography,  histo     ^ 
book-keeping,  and  the  English  language. 

"  In  the  ukase  of  November  1859,  a  plan  for  a  general  colonial  school  was  approve 
It  was  opened  in  1860  with  twelve  pupils ;  eight  of  these  were  educated  for  the  cc^^'^ 
pany's  service,  and  four  were  the  sons  of  priests.    A  few  day  scholars  were  admiti'" 
iree.    After  five  years'  study  the  company*8  students  wore  obliged  to  serve  the 
pany  for  fifteen  years,  at  a  salary  of  $20  to  $70  per  annum.     (It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^ 
announcement  of  these  facts  will  enlighten  those  philanthropists  who  have  decli 
Bii^ce  the  purchase,  that  the  United  States  were  depriving  the  natives  of  the  advanta— ^^ 
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^hich  the  company*  hocl  afforded  them  of  a  free  education.  The  only  free  schools  in  the 
Territory  were  those  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  them  were  taught  little  beside  the  reli- 
gious observances  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of  reading  the  Sclavonic  or  ecclesi- 
k8tical  characters.)  The  annual  cost  of  this  school  wjis  $5,800.  In  1862  it  contained 
!7  pupils,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  native.  Only  nine  studied  navigation.  In  1839  a 
pris'  school  was  e8tablishe<l  for  children  of  servants  of  the  company  and  orphans.  In 
.842  it  had  42  pupils;  in  1862,  22  pupils.  The  instruction  was  principally  in  sewing, 
vashing,  and  other  house-work.  In  1825  Father  Veniaminoff  established  a  school  in 
Jnalaska  for  natives  and  Creoles.  In  1860  it  contained  50  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school 
m  Amelia  Island  in  1860  had  'SO  pupils.  The  priest  at  Nnshergak  in  1843  had  12  pupils. 
k.  achool-house  was  built  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  there  were  no  pupils." 


INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

This  Territory,  which  has  an  area  of  68,991  square  miles,  is  peopled  with  a  number 
if  ttibes  of  Indians  living  on  reservations.  The  condition  of  education  among  these 
tribes  is  described  in  the  article  on  the  ^*  General  condition  of  education  among  the 
[ndians,"  on  pages  343-344. 


SENERAL  CONDITION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 

OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU,  JULY  1,  1870. 

By  the  courtesy  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and 
/Abandoned  Lands,  we  are  enabled  to  include  in  this  reiiort  a  summary  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  up  to  July  1,  1870. 

In  submitting  his  tenth  and  final  report,  embracing  a  period  of  six  months  preceding 
the  above  date,  the  Commissioner  states  that,  although  nominally  the  report  is  only 
for  the  above  named  period,  it  includes  two-thirds  of  the  usual  school  months,  and 
therefore  give«  substantially  the  results  of  the  whole  year.  The  long  vacation  closed 
on  the  31st  of  October,  but  the  opening  of  the  schools  was  delayed,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  gathering  of  the  crops.  After  the  Christmas  holidivys  all  commenced,  and  by  New 
Veara  were  in  full  operation. 

The  reports  are  not  as  full  as  those  of  the  last  year,  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
mperinteudents;  but  a  much  higher  average  attendance  is  shown  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  with  a  higher  grade  of  teaching.  The  aggn^gate  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
Dupils  reported  remains  nearly  as  large  as  ever.  It  would  be  much  larger  if  the  work 
lone  by  the  States  themselves  were  included. 

The  character  of  the  education  of  the  freedmen  is  in  every  respect  higher  than  ever 
►efore.  "The  whole  race  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  slavery ;  in  all  industrial 
tarsuits,  in  moral  status,  and  intellectual  development  even  the  adult  population  is 
apidly  *  marching  on.'" 

More  than  247,000  children  gathered  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  the  last  year, 
ander  systematic  instruction,  have  been  steadily  coming  forward  to  a  cultured  man 
nd  womanhood,  and  the  mcgority  to  assume,  with  credit  to  themselves,  the  front  rank 
f  this  rising  people.  Their  induence  will  be  normal,  formative,  and  enstamp  itself 
pon  many  generations." 

Bnt  the  report,  "  though  closing  an  office  must  not  be  understood  as  recording  a 
Dished  work."  "This  Bureau  has  only  inaugurateil  a  system  of  instniction  helping 
js  first  stages,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  and  perfected."  It  iis  "  only  a  yet  pending- 
xperiment."  "  The  masses  of  these  people  are,  after  all,  still  ignorant.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lon  and  a  half  of  their  children  have  never  as  yet  been  under  any  instruction.  Educa- 
ioDal  associations,  unaided  by  Government  will  of  necessity  largely  fall  off.  The 
•tAtea  south  as  a  whole  awake  but  slowly  to  the  elevation  of  their  lower  classes.  No 
•ne  of  them  is  fully  prepared  with  funds,  buildings,  teacrhers,  and  actual  organizations 
o  sustain  these  schools."  "  With  sorrow  we  anticipates  if  the  reports  of  superintendents 
an  be  relied  on,  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  our  school  buildings,  sending  thousands  of 
:hildren  who  beg  for  continued  instruction  to  the  streets,  or  what  is  far  worse  to 
iqnalid,  degraded  homes  to  grow  up  not  as  props  and  pillars  of  society,  but  its  pests." 
*The  several  States  will  ere  long,  we  hope,  come  nobly  forward,  in  duty  to  their  child- 
ren. They  cannot  afford  to  leave  those  in  ignorance  who  are  so  soon  to  be  upon  the 
Ktage  of  action." 

*  BusaiAn  Fur  Company. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

From  the  statistical  table  we  obtain  the  following  sommary : 

Schools,  clay  and  night,  (re^nlarly  reported) 2,039 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (not  regularly  re^>orted) .        638 

Total 2,677 

Teachers  in  day  and  nights  chools,  (regularly  reported ) 2, 563 

Teachers  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) TSt 

Total - 3,:»0 

*  ^ 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (regularly  reported) 114,516 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported)    :J5, 0{» 

Total : 149,581 

Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 1,1(^ 

Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 454 

Total 1,562 

Teachers  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 4, 907 

Teachers  iu  Sabbath  schools,  ( not  regularly  reported) 1, 100 

Total G,007 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  report«<l) 74, 502 

Pupils  iu  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 2;J, 25^ 

Total J 97,752 

Total  schools  of  all  kinds 4,239 

Total  teachers  of  all  kinds 9,:i07 

Total  pupils  of  all  kinds 247,333 

Individuals  are  often  duplicate<l  in  our  aggregate  of  pupils  iu  the  different  kinds  of 
schools ;  we  refer  to  previous  explanations  of  this  fact.  The  total  amount  of  teaching, 
however,  is  accurat<'.ly  represented  by  the  number  of  pupils  we  have  giv^en. 

Schools  not  regularly  reported  have  been  watched  and  encouragecl  with  all  the 
care  possible.  The  total  number  of  regularly  rejiorted  schools  is  not  as  great  as  in  the 
corr*'Sponding  months  of  last  year ;  but  such  schools  were,  in  general,  much  more  Inrgely 
attended,  the  total  attendance  being  only  six  pupils  less  than  last  July.  In  our  n^port 
of  that  date  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  wtj  hatl,  with  the  means  in  hand,  oUtained 
the  maximum  of  attendance,  and  by  the  result  of  the  piH?sent  half  year  we  tiud  this 
pi'ediction  verified.  The  average  attendance,  however,  is  larger  than  ever.  Inking  91,398 
to  63,3Uo  last  year,  or  791  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  This  avenige  has, 
during  the  live  years*  existence  of  the  Bureau,  grailually  increased  from  the  tirst. 

The  freedmen  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  Ij'.Ul  of  the  above  regularly-reportinl  day 
and  night  schools,  and  own  592  of  the  school  buildings.  The  Bureau  has  furnished  654 
buildings. 

There  are  58  per  cent,  of  t^tal  enrollment  always  present  and  55  per  cent,  always 
punctual,  showing  that  pupils  are  no  less  persistent  in  educational  efforts  than  fo^ 
merly. 

The  advancing  standard  of  scholarship,  from  year  to  year,  is  seen  in  tlio  following 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  half  year  in  ld69 : 

July,  1869.   July.l?'^ 

Advanced  rea<ler8 43,746       ^h^^ 

Geography    3(>,992       39,321 

Arithmetic 51,172       52,417 

Writing 63,006       5!^,^ 

Higher  branches 7,627        9,69v 

We  also  report  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  number  of  high  or  normal  »chooi*» 
and  of  industrial  schools,  have  largely  increased.  Of  the  former,  74,  with  an  attendunc® 
of  8,147  students,  and  the  latter,  61,  with  an  attendance  of  1,750,  have  been  in  ftC^^* 
operation. 
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Our  efforts,  by  normal  school  instrnction  and  other  methods,  to  obtain  colored  tenchert* 
»r  their  own  race  are  proving  successful.  They,  for  the  first  time,  predominate  in  oui 
resent  report,  white  teachers  being  1,251  in  number,  and  colored  1,392.  The  advance 
f  these  people  to  such  places  of  responsibility  and  reliance  upon  themselves  has 
€^u  one  of  our  first  endeavors  ;  in  its  realization  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  freedmeu  have,  during  this  half  year,  paid  for  their 
?bools  I  ^00,000 — a  larger  amount  than  ever  before.  One  evidence  of  the  same  tendency 
>  self-8upiK)rt  and  independence. 

E3a»KNDITURE8. 

Whole  amount  of  expenditure*  by  this  Bureau  for  schools  from  January  1, 1870,  to 
one  '<iO,  1870,  inclusive : 

From  appropriation  fund : 

'or  repairs  and  rents  for  schools  and  asylums,  and  salaries 
of  school  superintendents  and  agents $433, 218  47 

School  fund : 

or  teiichers,  books,  &c 4, 287  10 

lef ugees  and  freedmen's  fund 5, 390  50 

$442, 896  07 

ly  benevolent  societies,  churches,  and  individuals,  (esti- 
mated)         360,000  00 

ly  freedmeu,  (estimated) 200,000  00 

5(30,000  00 

Total 1,002,896  07 


We  are  able  to  say,  before  going  to  press,  that  since  the  first  of  July  large  sums  have 
»een  paid  for  schools  and  school  buildings,  all  of  which  would  make  the  above  total 
by  the  Bureau''  larger  than  in  any  previous  six  months. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indi<an  tribes  and  bands  resident  within  the  United  States  are  directly  under 
ontn»l  of  the  General  Government.  Its  authority  over  these  scattered  coniui unities, 
nthin  the  limits  which  the  policy  so  long  follower!  in  relation  to  them  has  assigned,  is 
omplete.  The  General  Goverument  is  the  protector  and  guardian  of  this  race.  They 
re  regarded  as  its  **  wards."  At  lea«t  such  is  the  th«'ory.  In  the  progress  of  the  nation 
banges  are  rendered  necessary  in  the  application  of  tliis  theory.  Learning  our  duties 
lore  clearly  through  the  terrib  e  events  of  the  past  decade,  we  are  realizing  the  uiis- 
ikes  that  have  been  ma<le,  an  well  as  the  obligations  resting  upon  us. 
Nothing  seems  more  settled,  as  a  question  of  national  policy,  than  tlio  obliteration  of 
ich  distinctions  an  exclm'ed  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship  a  large  body  of  the 
»ople  on  account  of  color.  How  soon  the  Indian  shall  become  a  citizen  is  a  i)  nest  ion 
r  others  to  consider.  But  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Either  citizenship  or  extinc- 
9n  seems  to  be  the  Indian's  destiny. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  f  Clearly  to  prepare  them  for  an  intelligent  acceptance  of 
le  positicm.  We  should  be  incited  to  a  systematic  eflbrt  for  the  education  of  the 
tdiaus  in  our  midst,  not  alone  from  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  experience  lias  dearly 
ught  that  it  is  cheaj>er  by  far  to  feed  and  teach  than  to  fight  and  slay,  but  from  the 
gber  motive  of  fitly  preparing  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Individual  igno- 
luce  is  a  curse.  That  of  coniniunities  is  a  degradation  to  the  people  wlio  permit  its 
mtinuance.  We  have  faced  that  issue  so  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned,  recognizing 
mt  the  millions  spent  umler  the  supervision  of  ihe  Freedmen's  Bureau  have  been 
ell  iuvesteil  in  preparing  the  freel  peoi»le  for  the  citizenslii)i  they  now  so  honorably 
ijoy.  The  returns  it  brings  are  already  recognized  in  the  form  of  pi^rmanent  peace 
lid  national  integrity,  as  well  as  in  moral  progress,  social  order,  and  material  bcn- 
dt  resulting  from  the  stability  intelligence  gives  to  general  prosperity. 

Another  pi-oblem  is  before  us  in  this  question  of  Indian  o(lucatiou,'more  difficult  in 
Drae  respects  than  that  which  we  have  partially  solved,  which  lies  nartially  in  the  char- 
cter  of  the  iHJople  with  whom  we  must  deal,  but  far  more  in  their  isolation,  peculiar 
ituation,  and  the  system  under  which  they  now  live.  To  properly  comprehend  theso 
hfficnlties  it  is  necessjiry  to  ascertain  the  facts  that  bear  upon  them.  In  this  spirit  a 
areful  summary  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs,  so  far  as 
Jiey  relate  to  the  question  of  education,  will  aid  the  formation  of  intelligent  judgment. 
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I'ue  report  for  1869  is  our  authority  in  ascertaiuiug  not  only  the  wants  of  the  lodiaoB, 
but  their  own  desires,  in  regard  to  education.  Grouping  the  various  snperiotendencies 
into  geograpLical  divisions  for  a  more  convenient  presentation  of  the  facts,  the  fint 
examined  will  be  — 

THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  the  Territory  of  Washington  the  Indians  number  about  22,000,  distributed  among 
more  than  twenty  tribes.  Of  these  only  four  agencies  report  schools  as  in  operaUou. 
The  superintendents  uniformly  report  steady  progress  by  the  tribes  under  the  intiufuce 
of  these  schools,  and  the  missions  attached  thereto.  In  each  case  there  is  complaiDt, 
however,  that  their  usefulness  is  impaired  through  the  reduction  of  appropriatK  isfor 
their  maintenance.  The  character  of  the  Iddiaus  at  agencies  where  schools  exist  it 
declared  to  be  improving.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  the 
Indians  on  reservations  where  no  such  induences  exist,  the  reports  are  bad.  They  are 
described  as  lazy  and  debauched. 

The  school  building  on  the  Chehalis  reservation  has  not  been  completed  for  want  of 
funds.  Generally  it  IS  stated  that  owing  to  the  inadequate  appropriations  '*  some  of 
the  schools  have  suspended,  and  others  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  expected  of 
them." 

Oregon  has  an  Indian  population  of  about  11,700  souls.  Of  these  all  but  about  1,200 
are  located  on  reservations  and  under  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
There  are  six  schools  reported.  That  for  the  Umatilla  ageccy  as  having  "  a  measurable 
decree  of  success."  The  Warm  Spring  agency  asks  for  another  school,  the  cbildreu 
livmg  too  far  otf  to  attend  the  only  one  in  existence.  At  the  Grande  Konde  ageucy 
there  arc  two  schools,  one  being  a  manual-labor  institution.  Only  one  was  iu  oiht.!- 
tion,  however,  "for  want  of  means  to  can.,  on  both  successfully  at  the  same  tioie." 
The  manual-labor  school  at  the  Sflctz  agency  has  been  converted  into  a  day  Hchool, 
^*'  which  has  had  but  inditlercut  success.''  At  the  Alsea  sub-agency  no  school  in  ia 
existence,  while  at  that  of  Klamath  one  lia^  recently  l>eeu  establisheil.  The  testimony 
is  generally  in  favor  of  the  Indiains'  desire  for  education  and  of  the  rapid  improveiucut 
of  the  children  where  schools  are  established. 

In  California  the  Indians  are  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  soiiK 
Tlieir  c  mdition  appears  to  bo  deplorable.  There  is  no  attempt  at  education,  except  as 
far  as  the  Catholic  mission  efforts  are  maintained.  The  Spanish  jmlicy,  which  Wiunal^ 
that  of  Mexico,  regarded  the  Indians  as  possessing  no  usufructuary  or  other  rights.  It 
was  the  policy  of  conquest,  and  resulted  iii*st  in  the  enslavement  and  then  in  the  mer^n;; 
of  the  races.  Treaties  were,  however,  made  with  these  Indians  by  United  States  com- 
missioners, which  were  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  grounds  above  state<l.  KestTva- 
tions  have,  however,  been  selected  and  most  of  the  tribes  gathered  thereon.  The  utttir 
neglect  of  all  school  facilities  is  disgraceful. 

Nevada  reports  about  14,000  Indians,  who  are  generally  peaceable.  Nothing  is  said  m 
to  education  among  them.    Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  schools  and  teachers. 

ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO  INDIANS. 

Within  these  Territories  the  tribes  most  difficult  to  civilize  or  even  to  keep  peaoeahlo 
are  to  be  found.  The  Apaches  are  worse  than  Ishmaelites ;  their  hand  is  against  every 
man,  but  they  fail  to  have  the  redeeming  virtue  of  hospitality,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  their  Bedouin  prototype.  Yet  even  the  Apaches  are  not  entirely  given  up  by  somo 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them  closely.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Arixoua 
there  is  an  Indian  population  of  about  25,000 ;  of  these,  Colonel  Jones,  United  States 
Army,  considers  16,000  to  be  i)eaceable.  Hon.  Vincent  Collyer,  Secretary  of  the  ludiau 
Peace  Commission,  visited  this  Territory  as  well  as  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  from  bi^ 
re]K)rt  the  following  fucts  are  gathered  : 

The  Moquis  number  about  4,000.  They  live  in  villages,  cultivate  the  soil,  raise  sheep, 
show  evidence  of  civilization,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Aztec  race,  and  arc 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  midst.  They  live  in  towns.  The 
Yumas,  Chemehuevis,  New  River,  Cocopas,  Mohaves,  Pimos,  Maricopas,  and  Pspag**** 
are  all  peaceable  tribes,  generally  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Like  the 
Moquis,  the  principal  tribes,  as  the  Pimos,  desire  the  establishment  of  schools  and  al^ 
to  be  t>aught  the  mechanical  aud  industrial  arts.  Some  of  the  Apache  bands  are  desirous 
of  peace,  while  with  others  war  will  continue,  iu  all  probability,  until  they  are  exter- 
minated. The  most  valuable  faet  with  regard  to  Arizona  is  the  existence  of  the  Muqow 
and  Pimo  tribes,  with  several  smaller  ones  of  siuiilar  character,  to  whose  facility  for 
acquiring  a  better  civilization  and  general  intelligence  every  one  bears  ready  witnef**- 
The  shameful  neglect  as  to  education  which  has  hitherto  charact^irized  our  c»»«l"^* 
toward  their  brethren,  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  adjacent  Territory,  should  not  1* 
repeated  here. 

The  New  Mexico  Indians  are  estimated  by  the  superintendent  to  number  19.000.  ^^ 
these  7,000  are  Pueblos  The  remainder  are  Apaches,  Utes,  and  Naviy oes.  The  e<l«'**'''* 
tional  condition  of  the  Indians  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  whites.    It  is  sumioed  np 
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in  a  few  words — there  is  not  a  public  school  in  the  Territory;  while,  according  to  the 
census  of  I80O,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  (excludiuj^  Indians,  villa;;e  or 
tribal)  were  wholly  illiterate.  There  are  some  private  schools  and  three  or  four  free 
*cliool8.  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  but  not  one  supported  by  taxation  or  organized 
rinder  law.  The  condition  of  the  Pueblos  in  this  respect  is  worse  tlKin  when  our  Army 
L>ccnpi»Ml  the  Territory,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Under  a  system  established  tlire^i 
centuries  sinc^,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Filih,  these  Indians  were  gathered  into 
villages  and  taught  the  arts  of  industry  and  civilization.  They  were  instructed  by  the 
Catholic  clerjjy,  and  many  of  the  a<lults  at  the  time  of  annexation  were  able  to  read  in 
Spanish.  This  is  not  true  of  the  children  and  those  now  growing  up.  It  is  eleven  yejirs 
8in«»e  (1330)  any  educational  appropriation  was  made  for  their  benefit. 

Lieutenant  E.  Ford,  United  States  Army,  till  recently  acting  as  their  agent,  recom- 
mends in  his  last  report  to  the  superintendent,  that  a  suitable  and  commodious  build- 
ing be  provided  with  garden  land  attached  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  manual 
lalmr  school.  He  proposes  to  select  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
children  so  chosen  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  considered  wards  of  the  Government,  then 
**  fed.  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  at  public  expense,  for  the  space  of  at  least  three 
yt^ars,  when  they  should  be  returned  to  their  respective  pueblos.  Each  year  a  similar 
number  sliould  be  selected  in  like  manner  from  each  pueblo,  and  ])laced  in  the  school, 
80  that  there  would  each  year  be  two  boys  returned  to  every  pueblo  with  a  good  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  English  and  Spanish.  »  #  » 

"  In  connection  with  the  school  there  should  be  established  a  blacksmith  and  wheel- 
wright shop,  each  under  the  control  of  a  competent  workman,  under  the  direction  of 
the  agent.  One  or  more  boys,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be  select«'d  as  ap- 
prentices in  each  shop  each  year,  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship  should  last  two  ycais. 
After  the  boys  have  served  their  apprenticeship  at  the  agency  shops,  they  should  be 
established  each  in  his  respective  pueblo,  with  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  with 
which  to  commence  life  on  his  own  account.  *  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  few 
years  each  pueblo  would  be  furnished  with  a  competent  blacksmith  and  wheelwright, 
each  self-supporting,  who  would  do  the  work  of  their  respective  pueblos,  and  who 
would  instruct  apprentices,  so  that  the  shops  at  the  agency  could  then  be  dispensed 
with. 

**  The  expense  of  carrying  this  design,  or  one  similar,  into  execution  would  be  but 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  the  Indians  would  derive  from  it.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  Navajoes  alone  for  one  month  would  be  more  than  ample  to  erect  the  build- 
ings and  pay  the  necessary  salaries  for  one  year,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the 
8ch(M3l  and  workshoi)s  would  be  very  small." 

Agent  Dennison,  speaking  of  the  Utes  and  Apaches  over  whom  he  had  control,  de- 
clares it  quite  practicable  to  diffuse  "among  them  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  and 
ether  indastrial  pm*suits."  Agent  Lalxwld  states  that  the  Apaches  un<ler  his  charge, 
when  on  the  reservation,  showed  a  "desire  to  have  schools  and  missionaries."  Lien- 
tenant  Cooper,  agent  for  Pueblo  Indians,  says  that  out  of  7,000  "not  more  than  one 
dozen  can  reatl  or  writ«."  He  asks  the  approjiriation  of  $10,000  for  scluwl  purposes, 
and  says  that  the  Pueblos  "are  very  anxious  for  schools."  Lieutenant  Ford  says  that 
"they  absolut^ily  era  re  education."  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  demand  immediate 
care  iu  this  particular. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  TERRITORIES. 

Superintendent  Hunt,  writes  of  the  Utes  in  Colorado,  that  no  schools  have  been  estab- 
lish(Ml  among  them.  Lieutenant  Speer,  agent  for  Uncomparge  Utes,  says  that  *'many 
of  the  chiefs  have  expressed  a  willingness  for  their  children  to  be  tauglit  in  the 
schools,"  and  he  (the  agent)  believes  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  b(^  of  great 
service.  Governor  McCook,  reporting  a  visit  to  certain  bands  of  the  Utes,  says  "  that 
the  chiefs  all  promised  to  send  their  children  to  srhool."  From  the  Ten*itory  of  Wy- 
oming no  word  comes  of  schools.  The  Indians  are  charged  with  lieing  disorderly  and 
treacherous.  In  Idaho,  the  most  advanced  tribe  is  the  Nez  Percys.  Their  agent  says 
that  the  "  school  progressed  finely,"  "  the  children  improved  more  rapidly  than  was 
expected."  Some  came  fifty  miles  to  school.  Small-pox  breaking  out,  it  was  closed 
until  April  lt<6'J,  when  it  was  resumed  with  more  scholars  than  before.  The  school 
snperintendent  says :  "The  Indians  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of-  hav- 
iug  a  school."  Of  the  Bannacks,  Shoshones,  and  Boise  Indians,  their  agent  says: 
"Therti  is  quite  a  desire  among  them  to  cultivate  the  soil.  *  *  They  also  manifest  a 
great  interest  in  having  their  children  sent  to  school  and  educated.  No  schools  have 
as  yet  (18G9)  been  established." 

In  Montana,  the  superintendent.  General  Sully,  whose  experience  of  Indians  is  almest 
Unequalled,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  under  his  charge.  The  ugent 
of  the  Flatheads  declares,  that  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  thts 
e<lucation  they  have  imparted,  is  to  be  attributed  the  peaceful  condition  af  the  trib:*. 
The  prosperity  of  the  school  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  care.  Major  Galbraith,  United 
States  Aimy,  who  was  in  charge  last  year,  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  agii- 
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cultural  school.  He  says  the  one  now  in  operation  had  "  been  as  fruitful  in  its  suc- 
cess as  could  be  reasouably  expected,  consideriuj;  the  little  ansiHtance  it  has  receiv«l 
from  the  Government."  Ajnong  the  Utah  Indians,  19,000  in  number,  it  is  reported  "no 
schools  have  ever  been  established."    The  tale  is  brief  and  sail. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  four  Territories  named,  having  an  Indian  iwpu- 
lation  of  over  55,000,  there  are  but  two  schools  reported,  only  one  of  which  is  iu  opera- 
tion, with  about  35  scholars. 

INDIANS  OF  DAKOTA. 

In  this  Territory  some  of  the  most  important  results  are  being  worked  out.  It  U  the 
chief  home  of  the  warlike  Sioux  bands,  the  most  powerful  Indian  nation  now  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  nearly  or  (juite  35,000  Indians  within  its  bonlers.  GovtTUor  Bar- 
bank's  report  gives  a  fair  insight  into  both  educational  and  general  work.  TIk"  former, 
under  date  of  October  1,  183J,  was  thus  summed  up :  "  There  is  not  a  school  in  opera- 
tion." The  Ponca  school  had  been  discontinued  from  bad  management  and  wautof 
sufttcient  appropriations.  No  school  yet  started  among  the  Yanctous,  nor  at  the  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  Grand  River,  and  Upper  agencies.  These  Indians  are  anxious  U>  iinprovc 
,  and  adopt  the  habits  of  the  white  man ;  so  says  the  governor.  Captain  CliflTonl,  at  Fort 
Bi.*rthold,  .says  the  Arickarees  and  Maudan  Indians  ''  want  schools."  Captain  Powlf, 
at  Whetstone  agency,  thinks  that  the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  the  i5stabtiNbmeDt 
of  a  school  "  would  do  much  toward  elevating  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently conduce  to  peace  and  quiet."    Agent  Daniels  says  (»f  the  Sissetou  Sioux,  that 

*' Our  hope  for  permanent  improvement  among  these  Indians  must  come  from  the 
rising  generation,  as  they  are  willing  and  desirous  of  learning  to  work.  They  should 
be  taught  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  reatl  and  write." 

Bishop  Whipple,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  writes  of  a  visit  to  the  Sioiix, 
of  the  Sissetou  and  Wahpeton  bands,  that  they  **  received  me  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude,  and  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  be  guided  by  my  advice.  At  ray 
first  council  a  Christian  man  said  to  me,  *  For  seven  years  I  have  prayed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  that  he  would  save  us  from  death.  The  sky  seemed  as  if  it  was  iron,  and  I  wa< 
afraid  he  would  not  hear.  I  look  in  your  face  and  see  we  are  saved.*  I  explained  to 
all  the  Indians  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  .mode  of  life  ;  that  it  was 
th^*  determination  of  their  Great  Father  and  the  council  at  Washington  that  all  In- 
dians whom  they  aided  must  live  as  white  men,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  Indians  consented  to  have  their  hair  cut  and  at  once  adopt  the  liabitj) 
of  civilization.  A  system  of  labor  was  iutn>duced  which  refpiired  that  all  who  were 
able  to  work  should  do  so,  and  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  goods  and  provision* 
l)urchased  for  them.    The  results  have  far  exceeded  my  warmest  ex|>eetationM.'* 

W^illiam  Welsh,  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission,  strengthens  the  testimony  of 
the  good  bishop  as  to  the  teachability  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  very  interesting  accoantj«  he 
has  published  of  visits  to  the  Brult^,  Yancton,  and  Santee  Sioux,  as  well  as  to  the  Pou- 
cas  and  Winnesa  Chippewas.  In  his  visit  to  the  Yanetons  he  found  them  anxious  for 
schools.  The  head  chief,  in  responding  to  Mr.  Welsh's  talk, said,  "They  all  agreed ui(»t 
cordially  in  an  earnest  desire   *     *   to  have  schools,  and  also  religious  instructors."  He 

1)ertinently  added  that  **  it  would  be  wiser  to  semi  teachers  than  to  censure  men  forfol- 
owing  the  custonis  of  their  fathers."  The  Brul6,  Sioux,  and  the  Poncas  plead  earn- 
estly lor  instruction  ;  the  latter  especially,  apparently  desiring  the  establishment  of  a 
school  more,  even,  than  food,  though  almost  in  a  starving  condition.  Mr.  Welsh  fislis 
the  aid  of  this  Burc;au  in  cooperating  with  Indian  agents  and  their  heliH»rs,  e8i)eoiaIly 
•  as  to  the  preparation  <»f  works  of  instruction.  &c.  Tlie  same  request  comes  from  others. 
There  are  no  means  at  this  Bureau's  disposal  for  such  work. 

INDIANS  IN  NEBRASKA  AND   KANSAS. 

The  condition  of  affairs  among  the  Nebraska  Indians  is  better  than  the  average  with 
regaitl  to  tnlucational  progress.  The  superintendent  and  most  of  the  agents  within 
this  State  are  menil>ers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  have  the  ail  vantage,  in  enter- 
ing ujwn  their  work,  of  settled  convictions,  distinct  purposes,  ami  definite  modes  of 
accom])lishing  them.  There  are  several  impoitant  experiments  now  being  pnshtnl  ^^ith 
zeal  and  good  results.  Sui>erintendent  Janney  argues  strongly  for  systematic  ellort  at 
education.  He  is  earnest  that  well-conducted  schools  should  be  maintained  among  the 
Indians. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony  offered  on  this  subject  of  Indian  edncatiou 
and  consequent  civilization  is  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  Santee  Sioux  under  the  char|?5 
of  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinman,  a  devoted  priest  ot  the  Pro.estant  Episcopal  Church,  wln>>* 
truly  leading  this  band  fi-om  savage  pui-suits  into  peaceful  habits  and  i*eli^ious  lives.  ^*^* 
W'elsh,  in  his  report  of  a  more  recent  visit  to  their  mission,  gives  an  animat^Hl  ace<|""' 
of  the  progress  made.  Their  agent  says  that  they,  "  as  a  general  thini;,  are  iudustrio«« 
and  sober  people,  easily  managed,  very  sensitive  to  reproof,  and  thankful  for  <^^^^' 


mendation."    The  Sant430  Sioux  '*  occupy  the  door  to  the  upper  country,"  and  the 
tees,  if  properly  encouraged,  *^  may  bo  made  the  teachors  of  the  whole  Dakota  u»t 
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The  Omabas  have  a  mission  sc  rol,  but  they  desire  other  arraDgemcnts  made  with 
the  funds.  Day  school.s,  co:.ven  i  tly  located,  are  asked  for.  The  Pawnee  man ual- 
Lilior  school  is  spoken  of  as  beiu  c  very  bc::eficial  t^  that  tribe.  The  conduct  of  those 
educated  in  it  has  made  a  favora')le  change  in  the  minds  of  the  headmen.  TlieOitoes 
aad  MiHHon.ias  were  without  sthools;  they  are  regarded  as  capable  of  "  being  readily 
improved  in  their  physical  and  moral  condition."  Tin*  8ac.s  and  Foxes  have  no  school. 
Th«-y  are  reporte<l  as  dissolute  and  idle,  while  the  lowas,  under  the  same  agent,  with 
a  jjood  Kchool  in  operation,  are  reported  as  improving  steadilj'. 

The  Indian  tribes  in  E;istern  Kansas  have  had,  as  a  rule,  some  sort,  of  educational  fa- 
cilities. Where  these  have  been  persi.stently  maintained  the  Indian's  con<lition  is  good ; 
where  intermittent,  or  wholly  ncgh;cted,  tlie  reverse  is  true.  Among  the  Kickapoos 
o:ily  twrlve  out  of  sixty  four  of  suitalde  age  are  attending  sch<x)l.  Th(?y  now  expnMJS 
di'sire  for  more  schools  and  teachers.  The  Pottawatomies  are  hotter  otT  in  this  respect. 
A  Catholic  mission  has  hmg  been  maintained  among  them,  and  in  18l)D,  225  children 
were  atte'iding  school.  There  is  a  band,  however,  who  persistently  decline  to  send 
their  children.  Recently  they  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  organization  of  schools  anumg 
themselves.  There  is  the  widest  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the 
farming  Pottawatomies,  several  hundred  of  whom  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
become'  citizens.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  have,  «»wing  to  divided  coun- 
cils, not  made  as  nmch  edncational  progress  as  they  might  have  done.  The  Munsees 
are  Christian  Indians,  cultivating  small  farms,  and  educating  their  childn*n.  The 
Shawnees,  now  removing  ti»  the  Indian  Territory,  have  had  schools  for  years  past, 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  prosi)erou8  and  progressive.  The  Kaw,  or  Kansjis  Indians, 
give  encouragement  to  the  idea  of  a  mission  school,  and  show  more  than  usual  willing- 
ness to  l»enetit  by  such  efforts.  Most  of  the  other  tribes  in  this  superintendency  have 
removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  are  now  doing  so.  The**  Plain  Indians,"  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  &c.,  who  have  kept  a  jiortion  of  this  frontier  in  alarm,  are 
now  gathered  on  reservations  in  the  western  part  of  that  Territory,  under  military  con- 
trol, and  subject  to  inllnences  of  an  important  character.  General  Hazen,  United 
States  Army,  in  a  letter  to  this  Bureau,  asks  if  then^areany  funds  at  its  <lis])osal  which 
could  l>e  nse«l  lor  the  promotion  of  education  among  these  trib»\s,  now  first  ]>laced  on 
reservations.  He  says  the  whole  school  scheme  is  very  backward  in  the  Iiidiaji  Terri- 
tory. The  agent  in  charge  declares  these  Indians  anxious  to  improve.  The  Wicliitas 
may  be  made  an ''enterprising  and  self-sustaining  peo])le."  The  agent  says  "several 
of  the  chiefs  are  desirous  of  having  a  8chof)l  for  their  children,  and  some  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  sr>me  white  women  among  them  to  teach  their  squaws  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life."    General  Hazen,  in  closing  his  report,  says: 

"No  more  theories  or  experiments  are  needed,  but  an  honest  administration  of  the 
benefits  granted  by  Congress,  and  honest  industry  in  farming  and  teaching,  with  the 
wholesome  example  of  Christian  inorality  on  the  reservations,  and  the  most  absolute 
coercion  outside  of  them." 

THE   INDIAN   TEimiTOIlY. 

Such  mention  of  the  nomadic  tribes  now  located  within  this  secti  n  as  is  deemed 
necessary  was  made  in  th  ;  remarks  on  Kansius,  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  the  «ivil- 
ize<l  Indians  by  themselves. 

There  are  live  nations,  all  of  them  formerly  residents  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
represent  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  their  race,  east  of  the  Itocky  Mtmntains,  except.- 
ing  the  Dakotas.  Having  had  for  two  generations  and  more  the  advantages  of  an  or- 
deixnl  form  of  government  with  elective  otBcers  and  written  constitutions  and  laws, 
their  condition,  educationally,  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Unfortunately 
there  has  intervened  the  terrible  curse  of  civil  war,  which  almost  destroyed  their  cor- 
porate existence ;  yet  the  activity  displayed  by  ea<!h  of  the  five  nati(»ns  since  the  war 
closed,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  genuine  growth  that  hail  been  attained. 

The  Cherokees  number,  according  to  census  of  ldo?i-'(ii),  14,000  ])ersons ;  the  Creaks, 
12;294;  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  17,000  (the  latter  being  about  4,r)00;)  and  the 
Serainoles  2,13.»;  in  all  45,430.  This  includ<!s  several  thousand  colored  persons,  now 
by  treaty  citizens  of  the  various  nations.  Each  nation  provider  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  district  schools,  as  well  as  others  of  a  higher  character.  The  several  con- 
stitutions have  declarations  sinilar  to  the  following:  ''Ueligion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  go<»d  gf)vernm»^nt,  the  prcvsei  vat  ion  of  liberty,  antl  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  he  meai.&  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged  in 
this  nation." 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  elected  or  appointed  in  each  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  districts,  having  school  boards  in  charge  of  the  buildings  and  schools 
thereof.  This  is  the  general  organization.  Only  partial  returns  are  accc'ssible.  From 
them  it  appears  that  in  March  18o9,  there  were  among  the  Cherokees  JW  schools  in 
©Ignition  within  nine  districts.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  in  live  was  rejiorted  as 
good.  Thirty-two  teachers  were  employed,  at  an  avt^rage  salary  of  S40  per  month,  ex- 
cept in  one  i.Mstance.  The  total  mcmthly  payments  for  teachers  at  that  date  was!isl,'iHO. 
Taking  ten  months  as  the  school  year,  the  cost  of  teachers  alone  would  be  §l*-i,800. 
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There  were  formerly  two  or  three  excellent  high  schools  in  operation,  and  at  least  one 
female  academy  of  superior  character.  These  were  all  stopped  by  the  war,  and  liave 
not  as  yet  been  set  in  operation  again.  S.  S.  Stephens,  Cherokee  superiuteudent  of 
public  schools,  in  his  report,  says : 

*'  The  jirogress  of  our  common  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  great ;  our  i»eo- 
ple  are  manifesting  the  interest  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demaucls.  It  is 
manifest  to  all  thinking  persons  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  pace  with  our  ever-advanc- 
ing age;  the  hatred  ot  men  is  evei*y  day  lessened  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  our 
people ;  let  us  have  our  high  schools  put  into  operation.  1  trust  that  when  yon  are 
called  upon  to  act  on  this  question  we  shall  all  take  lofty  ground  and  cast  our  votes 
that  the  blessings  of  education  shall  be  conferre<l  on  every  child  of  the  nation." 

The  average  attendance  was  886,  while  the  numl)er  enrolled  was  1,G14.  Fourteen 
more  schools  were  provided  for  by  the  last  legislative  council,  and  are  probably  in  of>e- 
ration  at  this  time.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  Cherokees,  the  females  being  chieliy 
graduates  of  their  national  academy.'  The  Cherokees  have  large  educational  and  or- 
phan trust  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
is  over  $19,000. 

The  character  of  the  Choctaw  organization  is  similar  to  that  among  the  Cherokeea, 
The  superintendent  reports,  under  date  of  Sept«nd>er  18(i9,  the  *'  total  numbrr  of  schools 
in  the  three  districts,  69;  total  number  of  scholars,  1,847;  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  three  districts  for  schools  from  September  1,  186^^,  to  March  31,  1869, 
|19,r»69  04."    He  also  repoits  that— 

^*  Twenty  Choctaw  children  are  educated  in  the  different  States  under  the  forty 
youths*  funds  treaty  stipulation — six  male  at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee ;  live  male  scholars  at  King's  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee ;  two  female  at  Martha 
Washington  College,  Abingdon,  Virginia ;  four  female  at  McMinnv^ille  College,  Tennes- 
see; one  female  at  Paris,  Texas;  one  male  at  Kentucky.  One  has  returne<l  home. 
Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  deiwsited  in  the  hands  of  each  of  their  treasurers,  in 
advance,  from  1st  of  February  1869,  to  the  1st  of  February  1870,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  twenty  scholars.  Also,  two  young  men  are  educated 
in  the  States  by  special  acts  of  the  general  councils-one  at  Bristol,  Tennessee;,  at  $:i50 
annually  ;  one  at  Dartmouth  College,  at  $^i50  annually." 

Two  high  boarding-schools  have  been  reopened  during  the  present  year.  Superin- 
tendent Le  Flore  says  there  is  a  great  desii'e  among  parents  to  educate  their  children 
in  the  States,  so  that  they  can  learn  the  English  language. 

No  general  reports  are  accessible  from  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaws.  It  is  stated  that 
among  the  fonner  nearly  one-half  read  their  own  language;  many  writv  it.  There 
are  twenty  day  schools,  and  twice  as  many  are  needed.  School-books  in  the  Indian 
languages  are  very  much  desired.  There  is  an  excelUrnt  mission  school  at  Tallalmssee, 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  nation  and  Presbyterian  Boan'  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  lat- 
ter paj'ing  superintendent  and  teachers,  the  former  paying  all  other  expeiist*s.  Super- 
inteiulent  Worcester  writes  that  there  are  eighty  scluilai's,  and  says :  "  We  have  been 
greatly  eneouraged  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  send  their  children  to  the 
school,  and  by  tlie  evident  desire  of  the  Creek  national  council  to  sustain  us  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability." 

Thi^  Seminoles  had  three  schools  in  operation  during  1839,  with  140  scholars.  A  fourth 
schotil  is  now  started,  and  the  Pre^sbyterian  Board  is  nearly  rea<ly  to  occupy  a  new  mis- 
sion-house. The  superintendent  says:  "It  is  very  gratifying  to  witness  the  avidity 
manifested  by  both  parents  and  children  for  education  in  this  nation.  The  princip.'d 
chief  and  other  chiefs  have  frequently  visited  the  schools  and  addiessed  (he  pupils, 
urging  them  in  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner  to  obey  their  t<jachers  and  im- 
prove their  present  golden  opportunities." 

It  is  evident  that  an  excellent  foundation  is  laid.  But  much  greater  facilities  are 
needed,  as  well  as  a  better  system  and  improved  buildings,  apparatus,  and  text-books. 
Two-thirds  of  the  school  population  are  without  any  eilucation,  or  at  least  are  not  in 
attendance.  Leaving  out  the  additional  population  of  nomadic  Indians  west  of  the 
present  Cherokee  boundaries,  there  are  from  8,000  to  10,000  partially  civilizeil  |>eople 
moving  in  from  Kansas.  A  general  system  ought  to  be  devised  and  phiced  under  the 
direction  of  a  suitable  person,  paid  by  the  government,  and  with  the  means  of  orgjmi- 
zing  and  directing  public  schools  at  his  command. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES. 

The  principal  of  theee  are  in  charge  of  the  various  Chippewa  bands,  located  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  numbering  about  19,000  persons.  Of  those  in 
the  first-nameil  State,  a  good  rei)ort  is  ma<le.  The  Pembinasare  roving,  ami  generally 
beyond  the  line  of  settlement.  The  Ued  Lake  band  are  reported  as  *'  a  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  well-behaved  tribe."  They  have  made  earnest  and  repeated  requests  for  a 
school.  The  Mississi[)pi  Chippewas  have  no  school,  though  an  effort  is  making  to  es- 
tablish one.  There  is  a  school  for  the  Pillagers,  a  tribe  to  whom  a  bad  character  as 
well  as  bad  name  is  given,  conducted  on  the  manual-labor  plan. 
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An  excellent  general  cbaract^^r  is  given  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas,  tliongh  little 
8  said  as  to  Hchool  mab*^ers.  Tho  agents  say  of  them  :  "  Thr^t  these  Indians  are  sns- 
•eptible  of  iraprovomeut  and  civilization  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  to  reclaim  and 
•ivilize  them  is  a  work  of  time — the  work  of  a  generation,  or  pc^rhaps  generations. 
^atiencey  jastice  and  truthfulness  l>eiug  constantly  exercised  toward  them,  is  sure  to  re- 
iiilt  in  their  gradual  improvement."  They  are  mostly  connected  with  the  Catholic 
nissions,  ong  located  among  them.  In  Michigan,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  arc  gen- 
erally inclined  to  become  citizens. 

The  Stockbridges  and  Oneidas,  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin)  agency,  appear  to  be 
Loing  well.    Their  agent  says : 

"The  Stockbridges  are  generally  well  educated  ;  most  of  them  speak,  read,  and  write 
>nr  language,  and  are  capable,  under  proper  guardianship,  of  becoming  an  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  prosperous  people. 

**  The  Oneidas  are  steadily  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  the  manners  and  customs 
»f  civilized  communities.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  tin?  Oneidas  will  be 
iromoted  by  allotting  fanns  to  such  as  desire  them,  and  creating  with  the  avails  of 
rheir  surplus  lands  a  permanent  fund  for  the  maintenanc(^  of  schools  among  them." 

Tliey  have  schools  near  Keshena  and  at  Oneida,  with  an  average  attendance  of  251 
»ckf>]ars. 

The  **  New  York  Indians"  number  in  all  4,991,  of  whom  2,427  are  children.  The  schools 
ire  under  the  State  laws.  There  are  in  all  twenty-two  district  schmds,  which  are 
re|)orte4  as  very  well  attended.  On  the  Tonawanda  rcKcrvation  buihlings  for  a  inanual- 
Libor  school  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  State  legislature  providt^  for  one-half 
the  needed  amount,  and  the  Indians  tind  the  balance,  and  eighty  acres  of  land  for  farm 
purposes.  The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  larger  and  more  regular,  and  the  tribes 
are  improving  socially,  morally,  and  tinancially.  These  Indians  are  reported  to  l>e 
increasing  in  number,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  nations  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  before  the  rebellion. 

There  are  several  small  bands  of  vagrant  Indians  scattered  through  various  States, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  or  done  for  them  in  the  matter  of  education. 

THE  INDIANS  IN  ALASKA  AND  THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 

Tlie  newiy-acquired  northwest  Territory  contains,  it  is  estimated,  an  Indian  popula- 
tion of  at  least  70,000  souls.  They  present  characteristics  di tiering  wi«lely  from  those 
we  have  been  accustomeil  to  observe.  With  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux  they  are 
represented  as  active  and  intelligent.  According  to  a  report  nnuh?  t«)  the  War  Depart  • 
ment  by  Major  General  Halleck  they  may  be  classilied  under  four  gcnenil  divisions, 
and  again  subdivided  in  eighteen  tribes  and  bands. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  of  the  Indian  peace  commission,  who  visited  the  Territory, 
gives  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  present  condition  of  these  tribes,  the  existing 
facilities  for  education  and  the  progress  already  made.  At  the  lirst  village  he  reachj-.d 
".he  hcmses  W(;re  an'anged  interiorly  like  ship's  cabins,  and  had  doors  and  windows, 
with  gla.ss  sashes.  He  found  them  (juick  in  imitation,  even  to  the  extent  of  skillful 
drawing.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  good  mechanics.  The  Koloshan  division, 
living  in  Southeast  Alaska,  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  willing  to  leani.  Surgeon  Bailey, 
United  States  Array,  medical  director,  says  of  the  Indians  about  Sitka,  that  they  are 
"a  civil  and  well-behaved  people.  They  do  not  want  l»ayonets  to  ke<'p  them  in  sub- 
jection, but  they*  do  need  honest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers  among  theni,  who 
will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  useful  arts,  and  that  they  mo  respon- 
sible iK^ings."  Mr.  Colyer  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  ascertain  if  tliey  cared  for 
schools,  &c.  To  all  such  propositions  they  gladly  assented,  promising  to  secure  the 
children's  attendance,  and  also  that  of  the  unetuployed  people  at  the  schools.  Among 
the  islanders,  Mr.  Colyer  foun<l  a  considerable  dcgrc«i  of  intelligence.  In  one  (Ouka- 
mack)  he  fimnd  over  a  hundred  able  to  read  in  the  Russian  language.  A  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church  lives  among  them.  At  another  island  the  natives  were  erecting  a  new 
church,  the  cost  of  which  they  defrayed  themselves.  The  Alcutes  are  nominally  mem- 
bei-8  of  the  Kusso-Greek  Church.  A  few  can  read  and  write.  The  few  schools  on  these 
islands  are  hardly  worthy  the  name.  Various  witnesses  arc  cited  by  Mr.  Colyer,  who 
all  testify  to  the  Indians'  capacity  for  improvcm<int.  The  interior  tribes  are  said  to  bo 
a  peaceable  race.  The  Aleutians,  he  says,  "  are  a  very  (juiet  race,  and  nearly  all 
Christians,"  (Greek  Church.)  Mr.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of  the  Alaska  In- 
dians, that  '*  they  are  of  a  very  superior  intelligence."  Tin*  Sitka  p^st  trader  says  they 
"are  industrious  and  ingenious.'^    He  urges  industrial  mission  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  their  tribal  life  should  be  utilized  as  local  municipal  germs.  We 
should  provide  a  good  system  of  schools  and  instructors  in  the  useful  arts ;  give 
magisterial  powers  to  the  hearts  of  missions  and  to  the  principal  teachers  ;  encourage 
the  chiefs  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  civil  officers  charged  with  preserv- 
ing the  law.  An  experiment  of  this  character  in  British  Columbia  has  worked  well. 
There  can  be  no  escai)e  from  the  <luty  devolving  upon  the  General  Government  in  this 
matter.  The  facts  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hoiie  that  the  pressing  necessity  for 
comprehensive  action  will  be  at  once  recognized. 
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INDIANS  IN  BRITISH  NORTH   AMERICA. 

At  the  la«t  session  of  the  present  Congress,  F.  N.  Blake,  esq.,  United  States  oonmil 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  British  North  America,  made,  thron«;h  the  State  Department,  au 
interesting  and  valnahle  report  Jis  to  the  "  management  of  Indians  in  British  America," 
from  whicli  the  following  extracts  and  information  relative  to  schools  and  education 
are  given : 

"  In  each  Indian  settlement  of  importance,  there  is,  at  least,  one  school.  Alto;;ether, 
in  the  ditterent  parts  of  the  Dominion,  these  schools  are  not  less  than  fifty-tliree  in 
nnmber.  The  teachers  appear  to  be  stdected  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  tribe,  and  to  other  circumstances.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  eonspicuims  in 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  ludians,  but  in  addition  to  this  d^ 
nomination  and  the  New  England  Society  already  mentioned,  the  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Congregational  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Church  Society 
also  contribute,  and  yet  aid  is  far  more  frequently  given  from  the  funds  of  the  ludiaus 
themselves  than  from  any  other  single  source.  It  is  always  furnished  when  other 
means  are  inadequate.  In  such  cases  the  j)ayments  are  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
band  at  quarterly  periods,  hy  checks  from  the  office  of  the  Indian  branch.  Occasion- 
ally the  salaries  of  the  clergymen  are  supplied  from  the  same  soiu'ces.  It  is  also  usual 
in  some  of  the  bands,  when  assembled  in  council,  to  vote  provisions  for  widows,  the 
aged  or  intirm,  and  other  persons  in  iudigeut  circumstances. 

"  The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  schools  is  one  of  the  most  signiticaut  indications  of  the 
progress  toward  improvement,  which,  however  slow,  does  certainly  exist.  Those 
who  are  best  informed  in  regard  to  them  agree  in  saying  they  so  far  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  civilization  that  even  such  of  them  as  prefer  for  themselves  the  wild 
freedom  of  a  savage  life  are  auxious  that  their  children  should  be  educated  like 
those  of  the  white  man.  The  young  people  entertain  more  <lecide<lly  than  their 
seniors  a  proper  sense  of  the  benetits  of  education  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgt)tton 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  method  of  assimilation  to  the  ways  of  civilizetl 
man,  the  Indians  who  have  adopted  Christianity  are,  as  might  well  be  exjiecteil,  far 
more  progressive,  and  cling  less  to  the  ways  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers, than  those  who  yet  adhere  to  paganism." 

According  to  the  tables  annexed  to  the  report,  there  are  in  the  fonr  pn»vince8  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bnmswick,  an  Indian  population,  under  the 
control  of  the  Dominion  Government,  of  2;},19'2  persons.  These  figures  are  Iwsed  on 
census  returns  made  in  1867  and  lrtr>8.  An  increase  of  207  i)ersons  for  the  last  vearis 
shown.  The  school  returns  for  45  schools  show  an  attendance  of  2,626  boys  anA  girU. 
One  school  is  set  down  as  an  industrial  school.  Seventeen  schools  are  sustaiucil  out 
of  the  Anids  of  the  bands,  seven  in  part  therefrom  ;  while  the  balance  are  supiiorted  by 
religions  organizations,  or  the  famous  "  New  England  Society,"  well  known  to  allstudenta 
of  colonial  annals.  It  still  maintains  ten  schools,  eight  of  them  among  the  ''SixNa- 
tions"— descendants  of  those  who  followed  Capt.  Brandt  from  New  York  to  Canada,  after 
the  Revolution.  The  funds  refeired  to  as  used  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  i» 
obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales;  a  matter  which  is  kept  strictly  withiu  the 
hands  of  their  Indian  Bureau.  So  also  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber, 
cut  from  the  general  reservation.  Out  of  the  interest  derived  fro;n  these  fuuds  are 
the  appropriations  made.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Indians  are  doing  better,  mor- 
ally and  intellectually,  in  the  British  colonics  than  among  us. 

Mr.  Blake  dcvscribes  the  industrial  school  at  Brantford,  chief  town  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. At  the  time  of  his  visit  80  children  were  m  attendance.  The  school  has 
substantial  buildings  and  a  fertile  farm  of  200  acres.  A)>lain  English  education  is  the 
aim  s<iught  by  the  teachers.  The  children  are  also  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of 
the  "New  England  Society,"  which  has  this  school  in  charge.  Provision  is  niaile  for 
sending  those  who  show  proficiency  and  ability  to  higher  schools.  A  striking  feature 
is  the  care  taken  to  instruct  in  practical  agriculture.  The  Indians  prt«fer  farming  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  not  from  inaptitude  to  the  latter,  but  from  the  comi)arative  in- 
dei)endence  of  the  Ibrmer.  The  boys  work  at  stated  tasks  in  the  fields  and  bunu*,  wn* 
der  direction  of  the  farmer,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  honsehcdd  duties,  and  sni'h^ 
labors  as  belong  to  farm  life,  including  the  dairy,  spinning,  &c.  Since  the  ]mpil8  have* 
been  boarded,  greater  progress  has  been  attained.  The  rea>*on  for  the  success  achi^^''*[ 
under  this  plan  is  stated  by  Mr.  Blake  to  be  the  fact  that  the  paiHJUts  usually  resiiW 
far  from  the  school  and  were  always  tempted  to  retain  the  children  at  ho'iic,  in  onl<?J 
to  do  something  about  the  house  or  farm.  If  such  statement  is  true  of  the  civil ix'J*! 
farmers  of  the  Ontario  "  Six  Nations,"  how  much  more  it  is  of  our  semi  or  wboU) 
nomadic  tribes!  Industrial  schools  such  as  this  at  Brantford  a'*e  absolutely  ^^^'^}' 
tial  to  the  success  of  any  systematic  attempt  at  educating  the  Indian  childivn  of  tn>J 
republic.  Such  schools — one  at  least  for  every  tribe  or  considerable  band — is  deuiaiiuw 
as  the  coutroUiug  unit  of  any  compreheusivo  eliort. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

In  Table  A,  hereto  annexed,  will  be  found  a  compendious  presentation,  showinpf,  for 
tho  year  1869-70,  the  estimated  Indian  populations,  the  number  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  made  for 
e(lucationaI  purposes,  with  some  of  the  funds  contributed  by  religious  bodies  or  paid 
by  the  tribes  themselves  for  the  sui>port  of  schools  and  missions  among  them.  This 
table  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Nor,  can  all  the  sums  spent  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for 
school  purposes,  be  definitely  ascertained.  Superintendents  and  agents  have  discre- 
tionary power.  There  are  large  appropriations  for  ten  or  twelve  tribes  which  include 
education  as  one  of  a  number  of  objects  for  which  the  sum  named  is  to  bo  used.  It 
is  estimat«.»d  that  the  total  amount  appropriate4  by  the  General  Government  was 
$246,41^  90;  that  by  religious  bodies  at  |il6,.'>85.'>6,  and  by  the  Indians  $23,0^2  9.>;  being 
a  total  of  $289,027  liS.  The  number  of  schools  is  estimated  at  153,  teachers  194,  and 
scholars  at  6,904,  while  the  total  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,6^9  persons. 

Table  B,  alst»  annexed,  shows  the  liabilitie*s  of  the  United  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses under  existing  treaties.  The  authority,  therefore,  is  the  report  for  1869  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  for  18o9- 70.  It  appears 
then  that  the  liabilities,  exactly  stated,  (excluding  Indian  school  trust  funds,)  as  per 
existing  treaties,  amoqnt  to  $443,400  02.  Two  huntlred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  added  for  appropriation  running  indefinitely  or  at  will  of  the  Executive.  Add  to 
these  figures  the  Indian  bonds  held  in  trust  for  the  schools  and  orphans  of  vations 
tribes,  (81,441,420  69,)  and  wo  have  a  total  liability  of  $2,104,320  71.  The  distinct 
e4iucational  appropriation  on  this  total  annually  called  for  under  treaty  amounts  to 
$1:^5,831  56. 

The  trust  funds  held  for  the  purposes  embraced  in  this  paper  belongs  to  the  tribes 
named  and  are,  as  set  down  to  them,  as  follows : 


Cher^kees,  school  and  orphan..     382,942  89 

Delawares 11,000  00 

2,000  00 


1,441,420  69 


Choctaws $390,257  80 

Creeks 200,000  00 

Seminoles 70,  (XK)  00 

Kickapoos 100,000  00 

Osages 69,120  00 

Miamies .^»0,000  00 

Potta  watomies 166, 100  00 

Taking  the  Indian  population,  as  stated  in  Table  A,  at  380,629,  and  estimating  the 
children  and  (»thers  for  whom  instniction  should  be  provided,  at  one  in  three,  ind  we 
have  a  school  population  of  123,543.  Estimating  at  the  rate  of  one  in  fonr,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  95,132.  The  average  between  these  figures  will  be  10^),437.  It  may  be 
th<mght  that  the  ratio  is  too  large,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  thorongh  system 
of  Indian  education  must  necessarily  include  younger  children  than  any  ordinary  sys- 
tem «loes,  as  well  iis  those  of  adult  age,  the  highest  figures,  rather  than  the  lowest,  will 
be  within  the  mark.  Contrast  the  necessity  with  what  is  being  done.  If  we  add,  for 
defective  information,  4fec.,  to  the  number  of  scholars  now  given,  (0,904,)  enough  to 
make  the  total  10,000,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate,  we  shall  see  only  one  child  in  ten 
or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education. 

Appropriations  for  Indian  educational  purpos^^s  were  first  made  in  1806.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  $i,000,000,  while  it  has  lieen  estimated  that  at  least 
$500,000,000  have  been  expenderl  in  Indian  wars.  It  is  estimate<l  that  the  educational 
expenditure  now  stands  as  one  dollar  in  ten  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the  relief  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  Presbyterian,  next  to  the  Cai  holic  Church,  stands  foremost  for  its  eflbrt«  at  civil- 
izing and  educating  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States.  According  to  tabular 
etatements,  furnished  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  it  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  whole  or  part,  since  18:^4,  missions  to  eigh- 
teen tribes,  l>eside8  having  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Indian  Orjihan  Asylnm.  The 
highest  nnmbtr  in  any  one  year  has  been  9 ;  the  lowest  2.  Since  lH,r7  these  missions 
have  received  material  aid  from  tho  General  Government  to  the  extent, 

in  all,  of $429,9.58  27 

The  board  has  exiiended,  for  Indian  missions,  during  tho  same  period..       390,100  80 

Makiugatotal  of 820,059  07 


Dnring  the  period  of  thirty-five  years,  over  which  tho  effort*  of  this  board  extend 
there  is  an  aggregate  report  of  7,730  scholars. 
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Table  B. 

lidbHitiea  of  the  United  Stitienfor  educational purpoteif  a$  per  treaty  ttipulatione ; 
vide  report  of  Indian  affairs,  1869. 


Name  of  tribe. 


iowas,  and  Coroanchee 

Gro8  Ventres,  and  Mandans . 
a 


Continnons. 


Number 
of  anunal 
payments 
required. 


Annnal  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


$1,000  00 


Total  to  be 
appropriated. 


Moods,  and  Piegans 

and  other  bands  in  Willamette 

reeon 

md  Arapahoes 


1,000  00 


Fort  Boise 

Lake  Superior . . . 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Pillagers,  &o 

Pillagers,  &o 

») 

>s,  Middle  Oregon. 


4 
4 

6 

7 


4 
9" 


?r(c) 

.nd  allies,  Washington  Territory, 
nd  confederates 

»W 


19 

20 

9 

9 

20 


800  00 
3,000  00 
G66  67 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

19, 512  89 
1,000  00 

10,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
2,100  00 
1,200  00 


$3,200  00 

12,000  00 

4,000  02 

28,000  00 

12,000  00 


57,000  00 
24,000  00 
27,000  00 
18,900  00 
24,000  00 


i  trust  fund) 
e) 


nd  Modocs  (/) 

nd  Modocs 

nd  Modocs 


«.... 

ansas  (g) 

idiana 

^nees,  Bannacks,  and  Sheep-eaters 


16 

15 

10 

9 


120  00 
5,000  00 


2,1000  00 
'  '2,'566*66' 


23,700  00 

22,'566"66 


2,500  00 


2,000  00 
3,000  00 


% 


?uyallup,  and  others 

heyennes  and  Arapahoes. 


10 

15 

11 

4 


3,700  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


37,000  00 

45,000  00 

33,000  00 

8,000  00 


d  Chippewas,  Michigan. 
Missourias 


3,456  00 


11,200  00 


lies 

lies 

lies,  Huron. 


5.000  00 
9,290  00 


9 


1,006  00 
2,500  00 


jrs 


22,500  00 


>xes  of  the  Mississippi 
»xes  of  the  Missouri  .. 


3,500  00 


•t  &« ««  ff,  interMt  on  tmst  ftinds. 

e,  d,  estimate  made  for  teachers'  salaries,  at  11,000 ;  balanoe  for  repairs. 

A  estimated  from  mixed  appropriation. 

B 
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Table  B — Continned. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Senecas 

Senecas,  New  York *..-. 

Senecasand  Shawnees 

Seuecas,  Mixed,  and  Sliawnees 

Qaapaws,  Ottawas,  Confederated  Peorias,  and 
otaers^.... 


Shawnees. 

8hoehone8,  four  bt^nds 

SLoshonesand  Bannacks(o) 

Six  Nations^  New  York 

8ionx,  Dakota,  (nine  bands) 

Sioux,  di^rent  bands  (p) 

S'Klallams 

Tabeqnache  Utes 

Tabeqnacbe,  Maqnacbe,  and  five  otber  bands 

of  Utes. 

Umpqnas  and  Oalapooias 

Umpqnas,  Cow  Creek  band 

Waua-Walla  and  others 

Winnebagoes 

Wohlpapee,  band  of  Snakes 

Yakamas 

Yancton  Sioux 


Number 
of  annual 
payments 

required. 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


Tbe  sums  marked'  with  an  (*)  indicate  that 

tiie  appropriations  are  for  an   indefinite 

-  period,  or  at  will  of  Congress  or  President. 

Kstiniating  their  average  continuance  at 

twenty  years,  and  we  have  a  total  of 

Amount  of  educational  trust  fund 


Total  educational  fund. 


$3,000  00 


3,500  00 


Total  to  be 
appropriateiL 


10,000  00 
2,500  00 


2,000  00 
1,500  00 


2,200  00 
3,'766'66' 


135,951  56 


$22,500  00 


6,000  00 


33,300  00 


443,400  02 


220,000  00 
1,441,420© 


2,104,820  71 


0,  f  1,000  for  bailding. 
p,  95,000  for  bonding. 

KoTB.— It  will  be  seen  that  43  tribes  and  bands  in  the  abovo  tables  are  withoot  any  pixiTision  for  adwol 
purposes. 


KINDEBGABTEN    CUIiTUBE. 

In  undertaking  to  initiate  a  national  system  of  education,  and  especially  in  a  natioa 
tiiat,  for  the  first  time  in  the  ages,  embodies  in  its  constitution  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  will,  heart,  and  thouf^t  in  every  man,  in  such  harmonious  play  that  he  sbiiu 
be  free  to  do  the  will  of  Qod  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — ^whicli  is  at  once  oar 
daily  prayer  and  the  ideal  of  human  society — we  must  Hot  stop  with  providing  tlio 
matenal  conditions,  but  consider  the  quality  of  the  education  to  be  given. 

The  history  of  many  great  nations  shows  that  there  may  be  an  education  which  p^' 
alyzes  and  jierverts  instead  of  developing  and  perfecting  individual  and  national  li^f* 
It  is  not  from  want  of  a  most  careful  and  powerful  system  of  education  that  Chiaj^  is 
what  she  is.  And  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  their  systems  of  edncatioOf 
efficient  for  the  production  of  material  and  intellectual  glories,  certainly,  but  vrhi^r 
nevertheless,  involved  the  principles  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  those  nations.  Even  the 
education  of  Christian  Europe,  that,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects  of  method  ana 
scope,  has  made  all  the  glory  of  modem  civilization,  has  failed  to  bring  out  thegeO' 
oral  reeults  that  are  to  1^  hoped  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  higher  prophetic  in- 
stincts of  the  sages  and  saints  of  past  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promises  of  Cbristr 
who  expressly  includes  the  life  that  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come.  At  oor  ovn 
present  historical  crisis,  when  it  is  the  purpose  to  dififase  throughout  the  UniteU  States 
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tbe  best  educational  institntionB,  it  is  onr  duty  to  panse  and  ask  whether  all  has  been 
gained  in  educational  method  and  qnality  which  it  is  desirable  to  spread  over  the 
Sonth ;  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  improve  as  well  as  diffuse,  and  in  the  reoon- 
stmcted  States  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  into  which  experience  has  proved  that  the 
Northeastern  States  have  fallen.  It  is  certain  that  a  mere  sharpening  of  the  wits,  and 
opening  to  the  mind  the  boundlessness  of  human  opportunity  for  producing  material 
wealth,  are  not  the  only  desiderata.  As  education  builds  the  intellect  high  with  knowl- 
edge, it  should  sink  deep  in  the  heart  the  moral  foundations  of  character,  or  onr  appa- 
rent growth  will  involve  future  national  ruin.  Id  detining  education  as  only  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  but  an  incident  of  it,  we  have  indeed  but  followed 
the  e3uunple  set  by  the  Old  World,  and  have  hoped  that  by  offering  this  knowledge  to 
all,  instead  of  sequestrating  it  to  certain  classes,  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  tpudUj^  of  our  education  should  rise  above,  or  at  least  not  sink 
below,  that  of  the  nations  that  have  educated  their  few  to  dominate  over  the  many, 
else  our  self-govefnment  will  bo  disgraoed ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  present  the  claims 
of  the  new  system  of  primary  education,  which  has  been  growing  up  in  Qermany  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  and  which,  in  the  congress  of  European  philosophers  that  met 
at  Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  in  September  1869,  received  a  searching  examination  and 
was  pronounced  the  greatest  ailvance  of  method.  A  distinguished  private  teacher  of 
America  was  present  at  this  congress,  and  has  furnished  a  translation,  which  I  hope 
some  time  to  see  put  to  the  press  by  the  Bureau,  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  ProfieMor 
Fichte,  of  Stnttgard,  son  of  the  great  Fichte,  who,  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 'Pestalozzi, 
Diest^rweg,  and  other  eminent  men,  effected  that  reform  of  education  in  Germany 
that  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  whose  resnlt-s  are  so  briltiantly 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  in  the  discipline  and  eificiency  of  the  Prussian  array, 
and  also  in  the  still  more  significant  pervasive  demand  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Hoyt  (United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867)  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Europe,  there  is  a  short,  clear,  and  very 
striking  statement  of  the  normal  education  given  to  the  primary  teachers  of  all  the 
Germanic  nations,  Pnissia  taking  the  lead.  He  says  they  all  recognize  that  the  pri- 
mary department  of  education  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  difficult,  and  requires 
in  its  teachers,  first,  the  highest  order  of  mind ;  secondly,  the  most  general  cultivation ; 
and  thirdly,  the  most  careful  cherishing,  greatest  honor,  and  the  best  pay,  for  it  has 
the  charge  of  children  at  the  season  of  life  when  they  are  most  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  eilncators.  As  this  report  is  distributed  by  the  Senate  to  whoever  will  semi 
for  it,  I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Hoyt's  minnte  description  of  the  nonnal  tfiUning  required  of 
the  primary  teachers,  or  his  statistics  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  their  teaching,  but  pass 
at  once  t4>  a  consideration  of  the  still  profonnder  method  of  Froebel,  which  immediately 
respects  the  earliest  education,  but  of  which  Dr.  Hoyt  does  not  speak,  inasmuch  as  it 
Is  not  yet  anywhere  a  national  system,  though,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  spread 
over  Germany  and  into  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and  been  intrddaoed  into  Spain, 
lYance,  Italy,  and  Russia ;  but  to  no  countrv  is  it  adapted  so  entirely  as  to  America, 
where  there  is  no  hinderance  of  aristocratic  institution,  nor  monntaiu  of  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  interfere  with  a  method  which  regards  every  human  being  as  a  subject  of  edu* 
cation,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical,  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  as 
the  heir  of  universal  nature  in  co-sovereignty  with  all  other  men,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  vrith  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness^  It  is  all  the 
more  important  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  FroebeVs  art  and  science  of  education 
in  its  severity,  because  it  has  been  and  is  extensively  travestied  in  this  country  by 
uumerous  schools  called  Kindergartens,  whicli  have  disgraced  its  principles,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  only  the  most  superticial  resemblance  to  those  institutions  to  whicli 
Froebel  gave  that  name. 

One  otyour  assistant^),  in  a  voluminous  paper  upon  all  the  reforms  of  education  made 
in  Europe  and  America  during  this  century,  has  given  an  eixhaustive  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Kindergartens  and  their  imitations,  together  with  very  valuable  criti- 
cisms ou  education  generally  of  his  own  and  of  various  other  writers  of  Europe  aud 
America ;  and  this,  also,  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  semi  to  the  press  before  long,  la 
the  meantime,  however,  I  must  say  something  in  this  report  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance,  since  it  respects  the  beginning  ofedBcation. 

The  fundamental  or  rather  root  point  by  which  FroebePs  method  diffsrs  from  that 
of  all  other  educators,  is  this :  he  takes  up  the  human  being  in  the  full  tide  of  that  pro- 
digions  but  blind  activity  in  which  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  seeks  to  make  it  In- 
teUigent  of  itself  and  of  things  around  it  by  employing  it  to  produce  palpable  effects,  at 
once  satisfactory  to  the  heart  and  fancy  of  childhood  and  true  to  nature  by  knowl- 
edge of  whose  order  and  organization  the  human  understanding  is  built  up  in  sound- 
ness and  truth.  For  the  blind  heart  and  will,  which  the  human  being  is,  until  by  be- 
coming intelligent  of  nature  he  is  transmuted  into  a  principle  of  order,  is  the  very 
principle  of  evu.  Without  imagining  any  inherent  malignity  of  heart,  we  must  admit 
that  tne  child  necessarily  goes  on,  kTS>okiug  down  and  tearing  up,  and  creating  disorder 
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l^nerally,  to  its  own  and  other  people's  annoyance,  in  its  vain  endeaTor  to  satufy  the 
%$istinct  to  aUer,  (that  is  the  characteristic  of  human  will,)  until  it  is  educated  to  rec« 
ognize  and  obey  the  laws  of  God  expressed  in  nature.    For  a  time  the  young  seostis 
are  not  adequate  to  accurate  iierception  of  outward  objects,  and  far  less  is  the  power 
of  abstracting  the  laws  of  order  developed  in  a  ^'oung  child.    A  certain  evil  is  there- 
fore originated,  which  seems  so  inevitable,  that  it  has  tasked  the  human  intellect  to 
reconcile  it  with  Divine  benevolence  and  driven  men  into  various  theories,  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  to  all,  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of  creation. 
Now  Froebel  undertakes  to  give  a  practical  solution  of  this  terrible  problem  by  his  art; 
for  he  seizes  this  very  activity  in  the  earliest  infancy  and  gently  guides  it  into  tiir 
production  of  effects  that  gratify  the  iutense  desires  of  the  soul  and  cause  it  actually 
to  produce  the  beauty  and  use  at  which  it  has  bUudly  aimed*    He  looks  upon  the  child 
as  a  doer,  primarily,  and  a  knower^  subsequently;  that  is,  as  an  artist  before  he  ifti 
scientist,  entering  with  genial  sympathy  into  that  primal  activity  which  we  call  child- 
ish play,  he  guides  the  child  first  to  embody  and  tnen  carefully  observe  eterual  lavs, 
even  on  this  humble  plane,  by  which  he  surprises  and  delights  himself  with  the  beautj 
or  use  that  grow  under  his  hands,  and  therefore  absorb  his  attention.    For  what  meeti 
a  child's  internal  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty,  especially  if  it  is  his  own  work,  he  u  de- 
lighted to  examine ;  and  he  loves  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  delightful  wsoXi 
has  been  obtained.    While  it  is  a  hanl  thing  to  make  a  child  copy  the  work  of  another, 
he  will  repeat  his  own  process  over  and  over  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  convince  him- 
self that  like  antecedents  involve  Uke  consequences.    These  repetitions  sharpen  his 
senses  as  well  as  develop  his  understanding ;  the^  also  give  skillfnlncss  to  his  hands, 
and  make  him  practically  realize  individuality,  form,  size,  number,  direction,  position, 
also  connection  and  organization,  which  last  call  forth  his  reflective  powers.    Hence 
Kindergarten-teaching  is  Just  the  careful  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  blind 
activity  of  little  children  into  self-intelligence  and  productive  work  by  making  it  ir- 
tistic  iuid  morally  elevated.    For  it  carefully  regards  the  ennobling  of  the  soul  by  de- 
veloping the  love  of  good  and  beauty  which  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  the  heart  dis- 
interested, eccupying  the  productive  powers  in  making  thiugs  not  to  hoard— not  to 
show  how  much  they  can  do,  which  might  foster  selfislmess,  vanity,  and  jealousy,  bat 
for  the  specific  pleasure  of  chosen  frien(&  and  companions.    Thus,  without  taking  tlie 
child  out  of  his  childish  6i>ontaneity  and  innocence,  Froebel  would  make  him  a  xind, 
intelligent,  artistic,  moral  being,  harmonizing  the  play  of-  will,  heart,  and  mind  from 
the  very  beginning  of  life  into  a  veritable  image  of  the  creativeness  of  God.  Tlie  mother 
gave  Froebel  the  model  for  this  education,  in  the  instinctive  nursery  play  by  vrhieli 
she  helps  her  litUif  one  to  consciousness  of  his  body  in  its  organs  of  sense  and  motion. 
She  teaches  him  that  he  has  hands  and  feet,  and  their  uses,  oy  inspiring  and  gnidin}; 
him  to  use  them;  playing  with  him  at  *^ pat-a-cake,"  and  *Hhis  litt&  pig  goe«  to 
market  and  this  stays  at  home,"  &c.    I  wish  I  had  room  to  give  a  review  of  Froebel's 
book  of  mother  songs,  nursery  plays,  pictures,  and  mother's  prattle,  which  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  tree ;  but  I  can  merely  refer  to  it  in  passing.    He  shows  in  it  that  what 
he  learnt  Arom  the  mother  ho  could  return  to  her  tenfold,  bettering  the  instruction ; 
and  that  the  body  being  the  first  world  of  which  the  child  takes  possession  by  knowl- 
edge, though  not  without  aid,  we  must  play  with  the  child.    If  we  do  not  he  ceases  to 
play.    Charles  Lamb  has  given  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  effects  of  this  iu  hU 
pathetic  paper  on  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor ;  and  the  statistics  of  public  crib) 
and  founaling  hospitals  prove  that  when  children  are  deprived  of  the  instinctive  mater- 
nal nursery  play,  almost  all  of  them  die,  and  the  survivors  become  feeble-miodod  or 
absolute  idiots.    Dr.  Howe  says  mnch  idiocy  is  not  organic  but  functional  oul^",  aud  to 
be  referred  to  coarse  or  harsh  dealing  with  infants,  paralyzing  their  nerves  ot  percep- 
tion with  pain  and  terror :  oven  a  merely  inadequate  nui-singmay  have  this  effect:  aud 
he  and  other  teachers  of  idiots  have  inversely  proved  this  to  be  true,  by  the  restoring 
effects  of  their  genial  methotU.    Aud  what  produces  idiocy  iu  these  extreme  cases  pn^ 
duces  chronic  dullness,  discouragement,  and  destruction  oi  all  elasticity  of  mind,  in  the 
mstjority  of  children.    It  is  appalling  to  think  of  what  immense  iirjury  is  done,  aojl 
what  waste  made  of  human  faculty,  by  those  defective  methmls  of  educatiou  which 
undertake  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  mako  children  passive  to  receive  impre** 
sions,  instead  of  keeping  them  aolire,  and  letting  them  learn  by  their  own  or  a  suggested 
experimenting.    Some  people  having  seen  that  the  former  was  wrong,  let  their  chudreu 
^  run  wild,'  as  they  call  it,  for  several  years ;  but  this  is  nearly  an  equal  error.    Not  to 
be  attaining  habits  of  order  is  even  for  the  body  unhealthy,  and  leaves  them  to  become 
disorderly  and  perverse.    The  very  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  children  imperatively 
challenge  human  intervention  and  help.    They  would  die  out  of  their  mere  animal  ei- 
istence  in  the  first  hour  of  their  mortal  life,  did  not  the  mother  or  nurse  come  to  their 
rescue.    Most  insects  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  know  no  care  of  parents. 
They  are  endowed  with  certain  absolute  knowledge,  enabling  them  to  fill  their  small 
sphere  of  relation  unerringly  as  the  needle  pomts  to  the  pole.    We  call  it  instinct. 
But  as  the  scide  of  being  rises,  relations  multiply^  which,  though  dependencies  at  first, 
become,  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  they  involve,  sources  St  happiness  and  benefi- 
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cent  power  ever  widening  in  iieope.  Man,  who  is  to  fill  the  unlimited  sphere  of  au 
Immortal  existence,  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  oatward  universe  at  his  birth.  The 
wisdom  that  is  to  gnide  his  will,  is  in  the  already  developed  and  cultivated  human 
heincs  that  surround  him ;  and  he  dejiends  on  that  intercommimiou  with  his  kind 
whicn  begins  in  the  first  smile  of  recognition  that  passes  between  mother  and  child, 
and  is  to  continue  until  it  becomes  the  communion  of  the  Just  made  perfect,  which  is 
highest  heaven  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  instinct,  therefore,  that  makes  a  mother  play  with  her  baby,  is  a  revelation  of 
a  first  principle  giving  the  key-note  of  human  education ;  and  upon  it  Froebel  has 
modulated  his  whole  system,  which  he  calls  Kindergarten,  mot  that  he  meant  educa- 
tion to  be  given  out  of  doors,  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  because  he  would  suggest 
that  children  are  living  organisms  like  plants,  which  must  blossom  and  flower  beSore 
they  can  mature  fruit ;  and  consequentiv  require  a  care  analogous  to  that  which  the 
gardener  gives  to  his  plants,  removing  obstructions,  and  heightening  the  favoring  cir- 
cumstances of  development. 

The  seed  of  every  plant  has  in  miniature  the  form  of  its  individual  organization, 
enveloped  in  a  case  which  is  burst  by  the  life  force  within  it,  so  that  the  germ  may 
come  into  communication  with  those  elements,  whose  assimilation  enables  it  to  unfold, 
in  one  case  a  tree,  in  other  cases  other  vegetable  forms.  In  like  manner  the  infant 
soul  is  a  life  force  wrapped  up  in  a  materi^  case,  which  is  not,  however,  immediately 
deciduous ;  for,  unlike  the  envelope  of  the  seed,  the  human  body  is  also  an  apparatus 
of  communication  with  the  nature  around  it,  and  esnecially  with  other  souls,  similarly 
limited  and  endowed,  who  shall  meet  its  outburst  of  life,  and  help  it  to  accomplish  its 
destiny — or  kinder !  I  beg  attention  to  this  point.  We  either  educate  or  hinder.  The 
help  to  be  given  by  education  is  &n  essential  part  of  the  Eternal  Providence,  and  wo 
must  accept  onr  duty  of  embodying  the  divine  love  in  our  hutnan  providence,  whick 
we  denommate  education,  on  the  penalty  of  injuring,  which  is  the  supreme  evil.  ^^  Woo 
unto  him  who  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.  It  were  better  for  him  that-  a  mill- 
stone were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea.'' 

As  the  child  gets  knowledge  and  takes  possession  of  his  own  body,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  several  organs  of  sense  and  the  movement  of  his  limbs,  so  he  most  gradually  tako 
possession  of  the  universe,  which  is  his  larger  body  on  the  some  principle ;  by  learning 
to  use  its  vast  magazine  of  materials,  to  embody  his  fancies,  attain  his  desires,  and  by 
and  by  accomplish  his  duties,  education  being  the  mother  to  help  him  to  examine 
these  materials  and  dispose  them  in  order,  keeping  him  steady  in  his  aims,  and  giving 
him  timely  suggestions,  a  clew  to  the  laws  of  organization,  by  following  which  all  his 
action  will  become  artistic.  For  art  is  to  man  what  the  created  universe  is 'to  God.  I 
here  use  the  word  art  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit 
on  every  plan  of  expression^  material,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

Froebel,  therefore,  instead  of  beginning  the  educating  process  by  paralyzing  play 
(keeping  the  child  stilly  as  the  phrase  is,)  and  superinducing  the  adult  mind  upon  the 
childish  one,  accepts  him  as  he  is.  But  he  organizes  the  play  in  the  order  of  nature's 
evolutions,  makingthe  first  playthings,  after  the  child's  own  hands  aud  feet,  the  ground 
forms  of  nature.  He  has  invented  a  series  of  playthings  beginning  with  solids — the 
ball,  the  cube,  and  other  forms — going  on  to  planes,  which  embody  the  surfaces  of  sol- 
ids, (squares  and  the  various  triangles)  and  tuence  to  sticks  of  different  lengtlis,  em- 
bodying the  lines  which  make  the  edges  of  the  solids  and  planes ;  and,  finally,  to  points, 
embodied  in  peas  or  balls  of  wax,  into  which  can  be  inserted  sharpened  sticks,  by  means 
of  which  frames  of  things  and  symmetrical  forms  of  beauty  may  be  made,  thus  bring- 
ing the  child  to  the  very  borders  of  abstraction  without  going  over  into  it,  which  little 
children  should  never  do,  for  abstract  objects  of  thought  strain  the  brain,  as  sensuous 
objects  do  not,  however  minutely  they  are  considered.  In  building  and  laying  forms 
of  symmetrical  beauty  with  these  blocks,  planes,  sticks,  and  peas,  not  only  is  the  intel- 
lect developed  in  order,  but  skillful  manipulation,  delicati3  neatness,  and  onhnly  pro- 
cess become  habits,  as  well  as  realized  ideas.  The  tables  that  the  children  sit  at  as 
they  work  are  painted  in  inch  squares,  and  the  blocks,  planes,  and  sticks  are  not  to  be 
laid  about  in  confused  heaps,  but  taken  one  by  one  from  the  boxes  and  carefully  ad- 
justed to  these  inch  squares.  In  going  from  one  form  to  another  the  changes  are  made 
gradually  and  in  order.  No  patterns  are  allowed.  The  teachers  suggest  how  to  lay  the 
blocks,  planes,  sticks,  also  wire  circles  and  arce,  in  relation  to  each  other  severally,  and 
to  the  squares  of  the  table.  For  symmetrical  forms  they  suggest  to  lay  opposites  till 
the  pupils  have  learned  the  fundamental  law — union  of  opposites  for  all  jyroduction  and 
beauty,  A  constant  questioning,  calling  attention  to  every  point  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  in  all  the  objects  within  the  range  of  sensuous  observation,  as  well  as  to  their 
obvious  connections,  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  in  agreeable  activity.  Margin  for  spon- 
taneous invention  is  always  left,  which  the  law  of  opposites  conducts  to  beauty  inevi- 
tably. In  acting  from  suggested  thoughts,  instead  of  from  imitation,  they  act  from 
within  outward,  and  soon  will  begin  to  originate  thoughts,  for  Kindergarten  has  shown 
that  invention  is  universal  talent. 

But  the  time  comes  when  children  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  making  transient 
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fonns  whose  materials  can  be  gathered  back  mto  boxes.  They  desire  to  do  Bometiiii^ 
which  will  remain  fixed.  FroebeVs  method  meets  this  instinct  witii  materiab  for 
making  permanent  forms  by  drawing,  sewing,  modeling,  &c. 

The  stick-laying  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  drawing,  for  it  trains  the  eye, 
leaving  the  children  to  learn  the  manipulation  of  the  pencil  only,  and  this  is  again 
made  easv  bv  having  the  slates  and  paper  ruled  in  eighths  or  tentlis  of  an  inch,  that 
the  pencil  oi  the  child  may  be  ^ided  wnile  the  hand  is  yet  unsteady,  for  Froebel  woaM 
never  have  the  chUd  fail  of  domg  perfeotlif  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  him  bc^o^  with  something  easy,  and  proceeding  b^  a  minute  gradualism. 
He  would  also  tram  the  eye  to  symmetry  by  never  allowing  him  to  make  a  crooked 
line,  just  as  the  ear  is  trained  in  musical  education  by  never  making  a  false  note,  fi^ 
side  the  drawing,  which  is  carried  to  quite  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty,  invented  even 
by  chihlren  nnoer  seven  years  old,  pricking  of  symmetrical  forms  may  be  done  by 
means  of  the  same  squared  paper ;  and  again,  pricked  cardboard  may  be  sewed  with 
colored  threads,  teacbing  harmonies  of  color.  Also  another  variety  of  work  is  made 
by  weaving  into  slitted  paper  of  one  color  strips  of  other  colors,  involving  not  only 
the  harmonizing  of  colors,  but  the  counting  and  arrangement  for  ^mmetrical  effect, 
which  gives  a  great  deal  of  mental  arithmetic,  while  uie  folding  of  paper  with  great 
exactness  in  geometrical  forms,  and  unfolding  it  to  make  little  boats,  chain,  tablet, 
and  what  the  children  call  flowers,  gives  concrete  geometry  and  the  habit  of  calcnli- 
tiou. 

A  lady  who  traveled  in  Europe  to  study  Froebel's  Kindergartens  brought  home  from 
Dresden  the  whole  series  of  work  done  by  a  class  of  children  who  began  at  three  yean 
old  and  continued  till  seven;  and  no  one  has  seen  it  without  being  convinced  that  it 
must  have  educated  the  children  that  did  it,  not  only  to  an  exquisite  artistic  manipB- 
lation,  which  it  is  very  much  harder  to  attain  later^  but  to  habits  of  attention  that 
would  make  it  a  thin^  of  a  short  time  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  enable 
them  to  enter  into  scientific  education,  and  use  books  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as 
early  as  eight  years  old. 

Callisthenics,  ball-plays,  and  plays  symbolizing  the  motions  of  birds,  beasts,  pretty 
human  fandes,  mechanical  and  other  labors,  and  exercising  the  whole  body,  are  alter- 
nated with  the  quieter  occupations,  and  give  grace,  agility,  animal  spirits,  and  health, 
with  quickness  of  eye  and  touch,  together  with  an  effect  on  the  mind,  their  significance 
taking  the  rudeness  out,  and  putting  intelligence  into  the  plays,  without  destroying 
the  fun.  The  songs  and  music  which  direct  these  exercises  are  learned  by  rote,  and 
help  to  gratify  that  demand  for  rhythm  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  natiiie, 
<]^iuckeuing  causal  power  to  its  greatest  energy,  as  has  been  proved,  even  in  the  educa- 
tion of  idiots,  by  the  almost  miruculous  efiects  upon  them  of  the  musical  gymnastics, 
which  are  found  to  wake  to  some  self-consciousneHS  and  enjoyment  even  the'saddeat  of 
these  poor  victims  of  malorganization.  All  PYoebePs  exercises  are  characterized  by 
rhythm;  for  the  law  of  combining  opposites  for  symmetrical  beauty  makes  a  rhythin 
to  the  eyc;  which  perhaps  has  even  more  penetrative  effect  on  the  intellectual  life'than 
music. 

If  true  education,  as  Froebel  claims,  is  this  conscious  process  of  development,  bodily 
and  mental,  con'esponding  point  by  point  with  the  unconscious  evolutions  of  matter, 
making  the  human  life  an  image  of  the  divine  creativeness,  every  generation  owes  to 
the  next  every  opportunity  for  it.  In  this  country,  whose  prodigious  energies  are 
running  so  wild  into  gambling,  trade  and  politics,  threatening  us  with  evils  yet 
unheanl  of  in  history,  it  may  be  our  national  salvation  to  emjplov  them  in  legitimate, 
attractive  work,  for  production  of  a  beauty  and  benefit  that  also  has  been  yet  unheanl 
of  in  history ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  preventing  that  early  int<ellectual  perver- 
sion and  demoralization,  with  w^aste  of  genius  and  moral  power,  entailed  on  us  by  the 
inadequate  arbitrary  modes  of  primary  discipline  which  now  taiut  all  Bubsequent  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  this  new  primary  discipline  are  competent 
teachers,  who  can  be  had  only  by  special  training.  What  is  at  once  delightfm  play 
and  earnest  work  to  the  children,  i*equii*es,  in  those  who  are  snperintoudiug  it,  net 
only  a  kuowledg^e  of  the  laws  and  processes  of  vital  growth,  which  are  analogous, 
if  not  identical,  in  nature  aiul  art,  but  the  science  of  infaut  ])8ychology  also.  Theae 
things  are  not  intrinsically  difficult  of  attainment;  and  it  is  easier,  if  the  teacher  has 
been  trained  to  it,  to  keep  a  Kindergarten,  acconling  to  the  strict  priuoiplo  of  Frodbel, 
than  to  keep  an  ordinary  primary  school  in  the  ordinary  manner,  because  nature  heliis 
the  former  with  all  her  instincts  and  powers,  while  tlio  latter  is  a  perpetual  antago- 
nism and  struggle  with  nature  for  the  I'epression  of  a  more  or  less  successful  chrMiie 
rebellion. 

The  best  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  the  world  is  that  founded  by  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow,  in  Berlin,  whei*e  she  lectures  gratuitously  herself  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  method,  and  its  relations  to  **  the  ^generation  of  mankind,''  (to  nse  her  own 
phrase,)  and  the  pupils  have  instruction  fiom  professors  in  manv  branches  of  science 
and  ai't,  while  they  go  to  observe  and  practice  several  times  a  week  in  Madame  Vogler'a 
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Kindergarten.  Bat  AmerioanB,  who  have  had  oiir  nisnal  normal  or  high  school  edaco* 
tion,  or  its  equivalent,  if  they  are  fairly  gifted  and  edncated,  genial,  sweet-tern^ 
pered,  and  candid,  can  obtain  the  special  training  in  a  six  months'  diligent  coarse, 
and  the  more  surely  the  more  they  have  the  j^ace  of  a  wise  humility.  What  it  took 
Froebel,  with  all  his  heart  and  genius,  a  half  century  of  study  and  experimenting  to 
elaborate,  it  would  seem  at  first  could  not  be  learned  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  profound  and  complete  the  truth,  the  more  easily  can  it  be 
comprehended,  when  once  fairly  stated.  It  took  a  Newton  to  discover  the  principia 
uaiwras;  and  a  Copernicus  to  replace  the  complicated  Ptolymean  by  nature's  solar 
system ;  but  any  cnild  of  twelve  years  old  can  comprehend  and  learn  them,  now  they 
are  discovered.  Froebel's  authority  inheres  in  his  oeing  a  self-denying  interpreter  of 
nature^  the  only  absolute  authority,  (nature  beine  God's  word.)  As  Edgar  Queuet  said 
in  1865,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  after  remarking  that  Froebel 
*^sees  the  tree  in  the  ^rm ;  the  infinitely  great  in  the  infinitely  smaU  ;  the  sage  and 
great  man  in  the  coowg  babe ;"  and  *'  his  method  therefore  is  that  of  nature  herself, 
which  always  has  reference  to  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  end  in  view  in  all  the  phases 
of  development,"  comparing  him  to  *'  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East  who  placed  the 
treasures  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  Child" — and  the  statement  is  worthy 
of  all  attention-^'*  It  is  certain  that  the  results  of  this  method  can  only  he  attained  \f 
ii  is  applied  aocording  to  the  principlea  of  the  discoverer.  Without  this,  the  best  conceptions 
of  Froebel  must  be  falsified,  and  turned  against  his  aim ;  mechanism  alone  would  remain, 
and  would  bring  back  teacher  and  pupil  mto  the  old  traces  of  routine."  As  yet  there  is 
but  one  Kindergarten  normal  school  m  America,  which  is  a  private  one  in  Boston,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Kriege  and  her  daughter,  pupils  and  missionaries  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz- 
Bnlow,  who  IS  the  chief  apostle  oi  Froebel  in  Europe.  In  another  year  these  ladies 
will  be  connected  with  the  public  normal  school  of  New  York  City,  as  I  understand 
liberal  ofiers  are  made  to  them  by  the  public  school  authorities.  PreparatioDS  are  also 
making  for  model  Kinderputens,  and  professorships  therewith  connected,  at  several  of 
the  normal  institutions  oi  the  West.  These  are  in  place  in  every  female  college  and  high 
school  for  girls ;  the  training  not  only  insuring  a  delishtful  profession  that  must  always 
be  in  demand,  but  making  the  best  education  for  mothers,  as  all  women  are  liable  to  be- 
come personally  or  virtually.  Possibly  the  appreciation  of  Froebel's  science  and  art  may 
prove  the  true  solution  of  what  is  calle<l  the  woman  question.  Teaching  is  the  primal 
function  of  humanity,  and  women  now  feel  it  to  be  repugnant  toil  only  because  the 
true  art  has  never  before  been  discovered.  When  it  becomes  a  fine  art  it  will  become 
for  the  teacher,  like  any  other  fine  art,  self-development  and  the  highest  ei^oyment ; 
for  it  is  nothing  short  of  taking  part  in  the  creativeness  of  Grod. 
There  is  in  training  at  Mrs.  Kriege's  school  in  Boston  a  lady  of  great  ability,  who  pur- 

Ces  to  make  a  m(Mel  Kindergarten  at  the  normal  school  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  as  a 
is  for  training  the  freedwomen  for  teachers  of  Kindergarten.  The  lyrical  and 
artistic  nature  of  the  colored  race  will  make  them  apt  scholars  and  successful  teachers, 
and  this  may  become  a  place  for  training  children's  nurses  in  Froebel's  nursery  art. 
This  great  reformer  founded  a  school  for  this  purpose  in  Hamburg  in  18.50,  which 
supplies  (but  not  fully)  a  continual  demand  made  upon  it  by  the  narseries  of  England, 
as  well  as  Germany ;  and  a  few  American  mothers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
blessing  of  this  educated  help,  which  all  mothers  need  who  have  other  social  duties.  • 
But  uie  immediate  desideratum  is  a  free  national  school  to  supply  Kindergarten  edu- 
cation to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  the  South,  to  be 
located  in  the  District,  or  perhaps  in  Bichmond,  Virginia,  where  some  of  the  "  ten 
thousand  southern  ladies,"  who  signed  the  pathetic  petition  to  Mr.  Peabody  to  found 
for  them  an  indnstrial  school,  might  learn  this  beautiful  art,  and  be  mode  able  to  initiate 
in  their  beloved  South  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  also  more  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion than  has  ever  obtained  in  any  country.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  eminent 
Kindergartner  in  £urox>e,  now  in  full  employ,  but  willing  to  leave  all  to  do  this  thing 
in  the  United  States,  may  be  secured  for  five  years,  for  $3,000  a  year,  finding  all  the 
apparatus  and  materials  herself.  Cannot  this  be  had  from  some  one  of  our  mnnificent 
public  benefactors  f 
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HEBREW  EBUCATIOIV. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  although  the  Israelites  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  fiwe  of  the  world,  they  are  the  only  i)eople  who  can  be  fairly 
classed  as  universally  educated.  There  may  be  a  few  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but 
this  number  is  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that 
no  Israelite  cau  be  found  who  cannot  read  or  write,  if  not  in  their  modem  or  domi- 
ciliary language,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew.  If  there  are  any  thus  in  default,  they  may 
be  tbund  principally  in  London,  or  in  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  where,  from 
degraded  associations,  they  have  been  outcast  from  the  society  of  their  own  people. 
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The  education  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  growth  of  three  thousand  years,  and  is  incul- 
cated in  their  religion,  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  it  is  hereditary,  and  to  this 
inheritance  of  their  forefathers  they  have  been  ever  attached  with  unswerving  fideli^, 
consecrating  to  education  every  sacrifice  in  their  power,  and  placing  its  accompliah- 
meut  first  in  their  estimate  of  spiritual  and  worldly  affairs.  A  treatise  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Hebrews  necessarily  involves  a  cursory  review  of  their  history  prior  to 
and  since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  which  latter  event  made  them  absolato 
wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  first  Biblical  mention  of  the  Hebrew  thirst  for  knowledge  is  when  the  Israelites, 
escaped  from  Egyptian  bonda^,  sought  instruction  from  Moses.  This,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Jetnro,  his  father-in-law,  caused  him  to  give  to  Moses  the  well  known  ad- 
vice :  **  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  ordinances,  and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the  way 
wherein  thev  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do.^ — (Exodus,  c.  xviii,  v.  20.) 
Thereupon,  Moses  and  the  priesthood  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Israelii^  in  the  decaloffue,  and  in  the  numerous  minor  laws  of  theocratic  education  and 
government ;  the  moral  lessons  of  which  were  then  continually  taught  to  children  br 
tneir  parents,  and  are  stall  brought,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  notice  of  Hebrew  youth 
to  this  very  hour. 

Though  riven  and  broken  piecemeal,  and  scattered  in  every  climd,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  notwithstandinflr  the  Hebrews  have  domiciled  as  well  in  barbarous  as  in 
civilized  countries,  their  habits,  observances,  language,  and  religion  have  remained 
intact  and  undisturbed,  while  their  education  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts  has  con- 
stantly progressed  and  never  retrograded.  As  chronicled  by  the  encyclopedists,  ^'they 
began  as  nomads,  migrating  from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state;  their  law  made 
them  agriculturalists  for  fifteen  centuiies ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  mer- 
cantile people.  They  have  struggled  for  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  have  been  conquered  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated by  all  these  powers,  and  have  survived  them  aU." 

The  education  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  entirely  derived  from  the  laws  of  Moses, 
which  is,  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  national  part,  their  general  moral  code. 
It  is  conceded  by  all  writers  that  the  aims  of  the  Mosaic  law  *^  were  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society.''  Reasoning  from  this  standpoint,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  books  comprising  the  Old  Testament  to  proTe 
the  advanced  literary  culture  of  the  Hebrews,  even  in  that  remote  age,  which  has 
never  been  excelled  in  modern  times,  or  perhaps  even  equalled. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one  million  Jews  i>erished  in  defending  Jerusalem  from 
the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Josephus,  they  continually  rose  in  revolt  daring  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  until  their  persecutions  became  so  fearful  that  insurrec- 
tions were  forbidden  by  their  leaders,  simply  on  the  score  of  religion  and  humanity. 
Whereupon  Hadrian  built  the  ^lia  Ckipiiolina  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  decree 
was  made  forbidding  the  Jews  from  entering  its  precincts. 

Notwithstanding  large  numbers  of  Jews  had  been  enslaved  or  exiled,  and  scattered 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  Palestine  still  continued 
to  be  a  species  of  national  center,  and  maintained  schools  of  religious  science  under 
the  leadership  of  most  eminent  teachers.  But  these  schools  were  destroyed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  two  talmuds,  (studies,)  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian,  were,  liowever,  preserved  in  a  necessarily  mutilated  condition.  Other 
literary  productions  of  this  era  were  also  preserved,  consisting  of  ethical  treatises, 
historical,  legendary,  and  cosmogonal  writings,  stories,  prayers,  and  paraphases  of 
Scriptural  books. 

In  the  seventh  century,  however,  Mohammed  conquered  the  independent  Arabian 
Jews,  who  were  an  extremely  cultivated  people,  and  Omar  subsequently  snbdued 
Persia,  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  Byzantine  possessions,  which  placed  the  eastern  Jcv» 
under  the  rule  of  a  people  of  Semitic  origin  like  themselves.  The  government  of  the 
Caliphs  being  comparatively  mild,  and  favorable  to  science,  findeed  the  Koran  itscU 
commanding  the  study  of  its  own  precepts,)  the  literature  of  tlie  Hebrews  revived;  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries,  numbers  of  eminent  scholars,  theologians, 
poets,  and  linguists,  were  brought  into  public  notice.  Many  works  were  composed, 
treating  of  every  species  of  science,  .embracing  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  languages, 
and  all  the  fine  arts. 

The  standard  authorities  on  education  admit  that  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  foundation  of  their  politics  and  ethics  on  religion  has  produced  a 
better  culture,  mental  and  moral,  in  literatui'e,  than  that  of  any  other  jieople.  Their 
ancient  education  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Chineso  and  the  Hindoos,  for,  in  every 
lesson  taught  the  Hebrew  youth,  is  inculcated  the  snblimest  virtues,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  charity,  gratitude,  obedience,  and  respect  to  the  commands  of  parents, 
politeness  and  cleanliness,  all  coupled  with  extreme  reverence  for  the  Aluiighty.  It 
will  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  contradistinction  to  other  Oriental  jjeople,  many  fe- 
male poets  and  learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

The  instruction  of  the  Jewish  youth  by  the  Rabbins,  in  tho  schools  instituted  after 
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the  exile,  comprised  study  in  the  soriptnres,  the  commentaries  and  tradltvons,  the 
Miahna  and  Gemara,  (Talmnd,)  which  was  imparted  oraUy,  and  committed  to  memory 
withont  notes.  It  is  known  among  the  Hebrews  that  the  MUhnUj  or  prose  writings, 
had  long  been  transmitted  from  master  to  pnpil  before  it  was  committed  to  writing  m 
the  shape  of  parchment  or  Imok.  In  this  manner  the  memory  had  always  been,  and 
BOW  is,  especially  cultivated  in  Hebrew  education,  and  hence  they  excel  iu*^mnemonic8. 
Edncation  with  the  Hebrews  (as  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  Raphael)  is  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  without  it  existence  is  of  little  value.  Every  Hebrew  is  compelled,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  education  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pursuits  of  life,  to  acquire 
8ome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  so  that  he  may  participate  in  the  manifold  observances 
of  his  religion,  and  obtain  an  insight  into  the  literature  and  language  of  his  forefathers. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  says  Dr.  Raphael,  public  schools  existed 
before  the  Deluge,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first 
Bchoolmasterf  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch,  and  succeeded  by  Noah.  Alter  the  Deluge, 
8hem  established  and  presided  over  a  public  school,  and  his  great-grandson,  Eber, 
tanght  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  by  reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  tril)e  of  Levi  from  hard 
labor  during  the  Egyptian  captivity,  they  were  permitted  to  study  and  devote  them- 
selves to  education.  Certain  it  is  that  writing  was  known  and  practiced  commonly  at 
that  era,  and  in  Exodus,  the  first  biblical  mention  is  made  of  writing  by  the  command 
to  Moaes  that  he  should  "  write  these  laws."  The  Pentateuch,  however,  does  not  relate 
or  divnlge  any  general  system  of  education  adopted,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  edu- 
cation was  looked  upon  as  pnrelv  a  religious  duty,  and  as  such  intrusted  to  the  Levites 
and  priests.  Samuel  founded  the  **  schools  of  the  prophets,^'  which  were  open  to  aH 
Israelites ;  and  although  little  is  known  of  their  internal  polity  and  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  were  trained  in  this  school  to  be  teachers,  publio 
oratots,  poets,  and  composers  of  sacred  music. 

These  schools  fiourished  and  exercised  great  infinence  npon  the  Hebrews,  They, 
however,  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  it  was  only  after 
their  return  mm  Babylonish  exile  that  the  priests  resumed  their  duties  as  instructors 
of  the  people.  The  priest  Ezra,  and  the  ^*men  of  the  great  assembly,''  over  which  he 
presided,  reestablished  ever3rwhere  the  schools  of  Samuel,  and  were  aided  in  the  in- 
Btmction  of  the  x>eople  by  the  sopherim  or  scribes.  Every  Judean  town  containing  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  was  bound  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  the  hazany  or 
reader  of  the  syna^gne,  usually  teaching.  Seminaries  of  higher  grades  were  jiresided 
over  by  the  sophenm,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  revenue  set  apart  for  a  school 
fund  devoted  thereto.  These  schools  flonrished  wherever  they  were  founded,  particu- 
larly in  Egyi)t,  and  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  two  hundred  years  before  the  Curistiau 
era  the  "  Septua^nt "  was  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  Jndeaus. 

When  the  Jewish  schools  and  colleges  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Jerusalem,  a  new  seat  of  learning  was  founded  at  Tiberias,  which  being  recognized 
by  the  Romans,  flourished  and  maintained  influence  among  the  Jews  uutil  the  fifth 
century,  when  it  declined,  having,  however,  compiled  the  Mi»hna^  or  Jewish  commercial 
law.  Meantime  the  Babylonian  schools  at  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nahaidea,  near  the 
Baphrates,  had  eclipsed  the  Roman  Hebrew  school,  and  being  endowed  liberally,  were 
visited  by  Jewish  students  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Here  the  Babvlon  Talmud, 
in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  the  work  of  sixty  years,  was  completed  under  tl^e  super- 
vision of  the  *'  chiefs  of  the  schools,"  known  as  the  R\8h%  Methihtu,  In  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  the  caliphs  seized  on  the  endowments  and  closed  the  schools. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  the  Hebrews  suffered  every  vicissitude  and 
persecution,  sometimes  meeting  partial  encouragement,  and  then  being  driven  away  to 
Dther  countries.  During  this  x)criod,  however,  notwithstanding  the  (lisadvantages 
under  which  they  labored,  they  still  continued  to  advance  education  and  to  foster  tho^ 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  Italian  provinces  they  frequently  received  encouragement' 
from  the  Popes,  and  Otranto  and  Bari  became  the  principal  seats  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  their  cultivated  literature  spread  from  thence  into  l?>ance  and  Germany. 

In  no  country,  however,  did  the  Hebrews  enjoy  more  prosperity  than  in  Spain  under 
the  Moorish  kings,  who  carried  with  their  conquest  culture  and  science.  Pei^ecutions 
became  rare,  and  indeed  exceptional,  and,  appreciating  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Saracen  rulers  encouraged  their  literature,  permittexl  them  to  enjoy  civil  rights, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  highest  dignities.  They  founded  schools  in  which  science, 
the  Talmud  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  were  tanght,  and  excelled  in  lexicography, 
astronomy,  ethics,  geography,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and 
in  all  the  sciences;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  diffusion  of  learning  among  the 
Jews  obtained  its  height  in  Eurojie,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  great  philosopher, 
Maimonides,  who  surpassed  all  cotemporaries  as  a  law-writer,  (and  who  has  been  classed 
as  next  only  to  Mosps,  the  prophet,)  having  lieen  made  subject  to  certain  unwan*antable 
[>er8ecutions  at  Cortlova,  fled  from  Spain  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
employed  by  the  Sultan.    The  number  of  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  domiciling  in  Spain 
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during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth;  and  fi£teenth  centories  was  lar^,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  frequently  subjected  to  terrible  persecutions  from  tune  to  tame. 

In  1391)  (to  which  allusion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October,  1870,)  3,500  Jewish  families  were  murdered  at  Seville,  on  account  of  along 
drought,  which  was,  through  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  surrounding  people, 
visited  in  punishment  upon  them.  Throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  notwitlutanclW 
their  culture  and  education,  they  were  subjected  to  massacre  and  exile.  In  EnglsD^ 
during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I,  John,  and  Henry  III,  they  suffered  terribly,  and  were 
expelled  from  the  realm  in  129(X  by  Edward  I. 

Describing  this  condition  of  affairs  as  chronicled  by  historians,  it  is  univenallj 
a^eed  that  ^^  throughout  Germany  their  condition  was  deplorable ;  that  they  were 
circumscribed  in  their  rights  by  unjust  decrees  and  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastic ;  ex- 
cluded from  all  honorable  occupations ;  driven  from  place  to  place,  from  province  to 
province :  compelled  to  subsist  almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations  and  usury : 
•vertaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities ;  kept  in  narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters,  and 
marked  in  their  dress  with  signs  of  contempt ;  plundered  b^  lawless  barons  and  penni- 
less princes;  an  easy  prey  to  all  parties  during  the  civil  feuds;  again  and  agsin 
robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims;  owned  and  sold  as  serfs;  butchered  by  mobs; 
burned  in  thousands  by  the  crusaders ;  and  tormented  by  ridicule,  monstrous  accoaa- 
tions,  threats,  and  trials.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer,  in  their 
medieval  history,  a  frightful  picture  of  horror  and  gloom.''  Well  may  they  hare 
cried :  "  How  long,  O  God,  are  we  to  bear  these  thingsP    . 

They  were  banished  from  France  by  Charles  VI,  in  1395,  and  extirpated  from  ^pm 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1492,  by  the  force  of  the  terrible  Inquisition.  Taeae 
terrorisms  continued  until  the  consummation  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648;  and 
from  that  time  the  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  ceased.  But,  although  the  Hebrews 
spread  and  flourished  snbsec^nently  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  the  Dutch  and  English,  yet  in  Germany  and  Switaerlaud  the  worst  featoree  of 
the  medioBval  treatment  of  the  Jews  were  continued  and  maintained.  It  was  not 
until  1848,  after  the  German  revolution,  that  the  Hebrews  were  admitted  to  civil 
rights,  taxed  equally,  and  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  professions  and  occupations 
even  in  those  localities  where  the  American  public  has  always  supposed  liberality  ana 
justice  made  their  abiding  places. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  schools  exclusively  for  the  Talmud  were  maintained,  and 
they  still  flourish  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Pi^aud.  Indeed,  the  Polish 
rabbins  are  considered  to  be  the  deepest  thinkers  and  most  abstruse  talmudical  scholan 
in  Europe.  The  exiled  Spanish  Jews  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Holland,  where 
they  maintained  influential  and  flourishing  schools ;  but  latterly  these  Jewish  acboob 
naturally  became  amalgamated  with  the  modem  system  prevailing  in  this  century 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

Aji  examination  of  Heorew  education  presents  six  post-biblical  developments :  First, 
the  schools  of  the  Sopherim ;  second,  the  schools  of  the  Mishna ;  third,  the  schools  of 
the  Talmud ;  fourth,  the  scientific  schools  of  8pain ;  fifth,  the  exclusive  talmndic 
schools  of  France,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  sixth,  the  modem  schotds  of  Genoa&y) 
Italy.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America. 

It  IS  literally  true,  as  related  by  Mr.  Parton,  that,  '*  in  the  night  of  superstition,  no 
Jew  could  own  or  hold  land  on  endurable  conditions  in  any  country  of  Christendom. 
Nor  could  he  belong  to  any  guild  of  mechanics,  and  hence  he  could  not  himself  be  a 
mechanic,  nor  apprentice  his  son  to  a  mechanic.  He  could  not  enter  a  university  or  a 
preparatory  school  in  any  country ;  and  so  the  liberal  professions  were  closed  to  him.'' 
All  intelligent  minds  must  appreciate  the  difiicnlties  under  which  the  Hebrews  bare 
labored  in  promoting  education  among  themselves,  and  that,  therefore,  too  high  an 
estimate  cannot  be  placed  upon  their  culture  and  their  accomplishments. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  liberty,  as  exemplified  in  the  sacoetffol 
establishment  of  this  Republic,  with  its  liberal  Constitution,  first  gave  birth  to  Ka* 
ropean  Jewish  freedom.  As  the  experiment  of  flree  p^vernment  and  the  equal  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  laws  were  submited  to  the  infallible  test  amid  the  Jeers  aod 
jibes  of  monarchical  Europe,  the  transatlantic  Hebrews  looked  longingly  and  loy- 
ingly  to  our  happier  shores.  In  their  synagogues,  in  their  schools,  as  well  as  in  their 
private  circles,  they  fervently  and  secretly  prayed  that  the  United  States  Govenunpo' 
might  be  perpetuated,  so  that  they  could  find  therein  safe  asylum,  and  that  other 
nations  might  I5e  influenced,  by  the  glorious  example  of  freedom,  to  better  and  noblfir 
things.  Those  Hebrews  who  had  migrated  to  America  with  the  English  and  Dutch 
actively  sympathized  with  and  aided  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  in  throwing^ 
the  yoKe  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  archives  show  that  many  of  them  contribatod 
large  sums  of  money,  literally  impoverishing  themselves^  to  help  in  feeding,  clothiog* 
and  arming  the  revolutionary  army,  not  a  dollar  of  which  appears  ever  to  have  been 
reimbursed  by  the  Government  to  them  or  their  heirs.  Man;^  of  them  fought  in  too 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  claiming  it  to  be  their  privilege  to  do  or  die  in  the 
cause  of  the  civil  and  religions  liberty  of  ^aerica. 
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The  late  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  of  New  York  City,  an  American  Israelite,  and  a  noted 
jonmalist,  author,  lawyer,  and  politician,  whose  pleas  in  behalf  of  his  race  are  cer- 
tainly well  remembered,  endeavored,  in  1830,  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  Hebrews,  at 
Grand  Island,  near  Niae^ara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  memorial  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  he  made  known  his  high  appreciation  •f  his  native  land  by 
recounting  the  indignities  the  Hebrews  had  endured  ebewhere,  and  the  benefits  that 
bad  accrued  to  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany,  from  their  education  and  accom- 
plishments in  learning  and  commerce,  arguing  therefrom  the  great  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  if  his  people  could  exchange  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the  light  of  American  liberty  and  civilization. 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  probably  over  a  million  Jews  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  exercising  great  influence  in  our  communities,  the  idea  of  colonizing  them 
appears  somewhat  novel,  if  not  ridiculous.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  number  of 
Israelites,  consequently,  few.  It  was  not  absolutely  proposed  to  colonize  those  already 
in  America,  but  to  prepare  an  asylum  and  abiding  pL&oe  for  those  who  might,  in  pov- 
erty and  destitution,  seek  refuge  and  liberty  on  our  happier  shores.  While  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Noah  was  not  encouraged  by  the  New  York  legislature,  and  henoe  not  carried 
out,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  proposition  was  made  other  than  in  good  faith, 
or  impelled  by  any  other  feelings  than  the  utmost  attachment  to  and  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  desire  to  commend  this  country  and  its  laws 
to  the  Hebrew  people  throughout  the  world  as  their  true  New  Jerusalem,  he  believing 
that  the  prophesied  return  to  Palestine  ^as  allegorical. 

Having  bnefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  brought  them  to  that 
IM)sitiou  where  their  education  can  be  treated  from  the  liberal,  broad,  and  friendly 
standpoint  of  American  civilization,  it  will  be  found  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
salient  attributes  and  results  of  Hebrew  education. 

The  first  gre.at  principle  inculcated  by  Hebrew  education,  next  to  obedience  to 
Divine  law  as  promulgated  by  the  Decalogue,  is  charity.  The  study  and  proper  ex- 
ercise of  charity  is  continually  brought  to  the  notice  of  Jewish  youth,  and  every  op- 
portunity is  sought  whereby  its  practical  lessons  may  be  demonstrated.  This  instrue- 
tiou  is  not  confined  to  charity  in  the  abstract  but  in  its  exercise,  not  alone  in  precept 
but  in  practice.  Nor  is  the  study  of  charity  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  benefit  and  rehef 
of  Jews,  but  to  all,  without  reference  to  race  or  persons. 

In  prosperous  European  cities  it  has  been  the  practice  on  the  part  of  many  Israelites, 
who  nave  been  successful  in  worldly  pursuits,  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  profits  for  charitable  purposes.  This  sum  is  alwajrs  dispensed  in  alleviating  and 
ameliorating  the  wants  of  worthy  objects  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  it  is  made  a 
religious  duty  to  disburse  this  alms  as  quietly  and  secretly  as  possible.  It  is  never 
paraded  in  ostentatious  subscription  lists,  or  fiaunte<l  in  the  face  of  society,  for  Hebrew 
education  teaches  that  it  is  a  sm  to  publicly  proclaim  the  miseries  and  wants  of  our 
fellow-men. 

It  is  the  education  and  governing  rule  of  the  Hebrew  people  that,  when  a  poor  man 
solicits  alms,  or  comes  to  eat  at  the  Hebrew's  table,  he  is  never  sent  to  the  kitchen  to 
fare  with  the  servants,  for  that  would  but  remind  him  of  his  poverty  and  his  depend- 
ence. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  of  the  household  says  to  his  wife  and  children, 
'*We  have  a  mitzvah  (honor)  sent  to  us  to-day — a  poor  man  is  to  partake  with  us^ 
Place  a  clean  cloth  upon  the  board,  and  set  upon  it  our  brightest  table-ware.  Light 
all  the  lamps,  and  array  yourselves  in  your  best  apparel.  Let  all  we  have  be  cooked 
and  served,  and  seat  the  stranger-guest  at  my  right  hand."  The  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  showering  attentions  upon  the  stranger,  so  that  they  may  share  in  the  miizvah, 
and  nothing  is  permitted  to  be  aone  or  said  whereby  he  may  have  cause  to  feel  that  he 
is  eating  the  bread  of  charity.  The  honor  of  entertaining  a  poor  man  is  always  envied 
by  his  lellow-Hebrews. 

It  is  also  the  Hebrew  education  never  to  give  alms  in  presence  of  a  third  or*  more 
X>eT8ons,  but  to  consider  an  act  of  charity  the  secret  of  another  which  has  been  com* 
mitted  to  inviolate  keeping.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Hebrews  only  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  their  own  race.  This  selfishness  is  especially  forbidden  by  their 
education,  for  they  are  tanght  from  early  youth  the  Divine  command,  to  relieve  the 
stranger,  **  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  It  frequently  happens  that 
subscriptions  are  presented  to  Hebrews,  in  order  that  they  mav  contribute  as  citizens 
to  the  relief  to  be  afibrded  some  unfortunate  person.  A  Hebrew  always  objects  to 
placing  his  name  upon  the  list,  except  for  a  small  amount.  If  he  be  privately  cate* 
cbized  for  what  is  apparently  a  niggardly  contribution,  he  will  at  once  explain  that  it 
is  the  result  of  his  eaocation.  He  may  not  parade  his  charitv*  Strike  his  name  from 
the  list  and  ho  will  give  a  ^*  hundred  fold,''  so  that  it  be  not  known,  not  that  he  is  es- 

Scially  more  liberal  than  others,  but,  says  the  Talmud,  *'  no  honor  or  credit  is  due  to 
m  who  publishes  his  alms."    This  is  the  commentary  upon  the  scriptural  acyuration, 
that  the  one  hand  must  not  know  what  the  other  doeth. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  an  Israelite  seeks  to  educate  his  children,  no  matter 
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at  what  oo6t  or  sacrifioe,  is  that  they  may  learn  all  these  nsefiil  lessons,  while  at  Um 
same  time  acoairiz:^  the  nsual  instmction  of  schools  in  readings  writing,  and  the  more 
advanced  studies  appertaining  to  general  education.  A  Hebrew  would  insider  ele- 
mentary education  of  but  little  avail  were  it  not  accompanied  by  a  proper  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  of  morality,  obedience  to  the  laws,  sod 
particularly  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  parents.  They  seek  to  inculcate  these  enen- 
tials  in  the  youthful  mind,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  conserved  in  manhood,  and 
again  taught  to  posterity. 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  results  of  Hebrew  education  is  the  fact  that  it  teaches 
and  begets  education.  They  keenly  appreciate  the  idea  of  Plato,  that ''  education  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible." 
Therefore  a  poor  Israelite  will  sacridce  everything  he  possesses  in  order  that  lus 
children  may  be  educated.  In  European  countries,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
mote Jewish  schools,  the  Israelites,  whenever  it  was  i)ermitted,  contributed  freely  to 
the  schools  of  other  sects,  to  the  end  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  educating 
their  youth  therein,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  religious  conscience. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  we  have  progressed  in 
education,  liberal  laws,  and  nnrestricted  liberty,  the  progress  and  reforms  of  the  Is- 
raelites have  been  commensurately  achieved.  It  was  reserved  for  this  republic  first  to 
uuveil  the  obscurity  and  hermetic  cliai-acter  of  Jewish  education.  It  has  not  been 
compelled  here  to  secrecy,  as  in  mediosval  and  even  modem  times  it  existed  in  En- 
rope,  and  thereifore  has  been  thrown  open  for  public  examination. 

The  American  Israelite  undoubtedly  rejoices  in  our  system  of  free  schools,  and 
watches  with  anxiety  and  hope  the  ]>rogress  of  American  education.  He  is  gratefol  for 
the  blessings  of  frae  government,  and  therefore  is  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of  Aris- 
totle, who  asserts  that  *Hhe  most  effective  way  of  preserNin^  a  state  is  to  bring  ap  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  Government ;  to  fashion,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them  in  the 
mould  of  the  Constitution.'' 

It  is  Hebrew  education  to  insist  that  inasmuch  as  the  promoting  of  wise  and  liberal 
government  is  the  tnio  aim  of  education,  so  the  government,  in  return,  should  fbeter 
and  conserve  it  as  the  most  important  end  to  be  attained,  and  as  coutributiDg  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  masses.  It  therefon)  follows  that  prominent  educatiomd  re> 
formers  among  the  American  Jews  do  not  consider  it  any  longer  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  their  race  that  they  should  educate  their  children  exclusively  acc(»d- 
ing  to  the  old  Hebraic  customs.  They  feci  that  they  are  citizens  of  this  RepubUc,  en- 
titled to  eiyoy  all  of  its  blessings,  to  share  in  \t«  advantages  and  to  contribute  to  its 
well-bein^.  They  believe  that  education  should  be  common  and  universal,  but  leaving 
religious  instruction  to  the  care  of  the  difi'ereut  denominations.  They  rejoice  in  the 
existence  of  civil  and  religious  libeity,  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  recent  Taws  which  proclaim  tlie  obliteration  of  all  distinctions  of 
race  and  condition,  all  being  equal  in  citizenship  and  receiving  equal  application  of 
the  laws.    This  is  their  present  edncation.* 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  public  has  but  little  correct  information  regardmgtbe 
Jews,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  the  pn^judire  entertained  against  them  appears  to 
have  given  way.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  all  American  synagogues  prayers 
are  specially  offered  for  the  President  and  Congress,  the  governoi*8  of  States,  and  all 
local  officers,  soliciting  the  Throne  of  Divine  Grace  to  preserve  and  protect  all  oor 
rulers,  and  to  endow  them  with  wisdom  and  mercy  to  all  people,  and  particularly 
towaixl  the  children  of  Israel,  who  have  stood  in  such*^  sore  need  of  the  blessings  of  wise 
and  humane  government. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by. intelligent  pei-sons  that  they  never  sec  a  poor  Jew, 
arguing  theretbrrn  that  there  is  no  poverty  or  suffering  among  them.  This  is  far  from 
true,  for  there  is  a  proportionate  nmuber  of  ixwr  Jews,  who  daily  present  themselves 
to  their  people  for  pecuniary  relief.  The  especial  reason  why  poor  Jews  are  not  «w» 
is,  that  having  been  always  prevented  from  receiving  the  benetit  of  the  ordiuaiy  l>nl>- 
lic  charities,  they  are  rarely  its  recipients,  and  do  not  appear  at  poorhouses  or  as 
paupers.    Their  habitual  temperance  operates  to  keeii  them  clear  from  the  calendar  of 

*  At  ft  mooting  of  tlio  rnbliis.  held  in  Cloveland  recently,  tbo  Kev.  Dr.  Lilicnthftl,  of  CinciniKtl,  pre* 
acnted  the  I'ollowiog  prenmblo  nnd  i-eHoIutioiis.  tvhich  were  iiimDimonoly  adopted : 

1.  Becauso  with  iinshnkuu  faith  mid  firmness  in  one  indivisiblo  and  eternal  God,  wc  also  bolloT«  >> 
the  conm:ou  Fatherhood  of  Go<l  and  the  common  brothei  htMxl  of  men. 

2.  Wo  glory  in  the  Kuhlimc  doctrine  of  onr  relifrion,  which  teaches  thnt  tho  lightcous  of  all  natio*, 
without  di.<«tiuotion  of  creid.  will  enjoy  eternal  lifo  and  everlasting  happiness. 

3.  The  divine  rx)uimuud,  the  most  sublime  passnso  <»f  the  Bihle.  "  liiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  M 
thyself,"  extends  to  the  entire  human  family,  without  distinction  of  cither  rnco  or  cn^.  *  .  . . 

4.  Civil  and  religious  libcrt3%  ^"'^  hence  tho  separation  of  church  nnd  state,  ai-o  the  inalienable n;?"** 
of  men,  nnd  we  consider  them  to  bo  the  brightest  com  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Fuited  States. 

5.  Wo  love  and  n-vero  this  countiy  os  our  home  antl  fatherland  for  us  nnd  our  children,  ami  thorelw^ 
consider  it  oiu*  paramount  duty  tosnstniuand  sup|wrt  the  Govennnent,  and  to  favor  by  all  moaB*'"" 
Bysteni  of  free  education,  leaving  religious  instruction  to  the  care  of  tlio  diffei'ent  denominations.     , 

6.  We  expect  the  univei-sal  elevation  and  fraternization  of  tbo  hiuuau  family  to  bo  acbioveil  bj" »"® 
natural  moans  of  scicuco,  morality,  freedom,  justice,  and  truth. 
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3rime,  and  therefore  the  offended  mi^esty  of  the  law  eeldom  conBigne  thorn  to  the  public 
inngeon.  In  th«^  criminal  records  of  rape,  robbery,  murder,  arson,  and  other  heinons 
srimes,  the  Hebrews  rarely,  if  ever,  Agnre.  This  is  another  attribute  of  Hebrew  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  lesson  of  being  temperate  in  all  things,  and  to  refrain  from  idleness  and 
Tioe,  is  instilled  constantly  into  the  minds  of  their  youth.  In  London,  where  the  pop- 
elation  is  so  mixed,  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the  lower  classes  of  Jews 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  same  class  of  other  people  by  reason  of  their  industry,  tem- 
perance, and  cleanliness. 

Another  succinct  reason  why  the  poverty  of  Jews  is  not  brought  to  pnblic  view  lays 
in  the  fact  that  their  immediate  wants  are  quietly  relieved  by  their  fellows,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  worthy  or  not.  If  they  are  unworthy  of  continued  charity,  they  are 
so  informed,  which  frequently  operates  to  cure  the  evil.  If  they  are  worthy,  their 
cases  are  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  benevolent  societies,  which  generally 
exist,  or  where  there  are  no  such  societies,  then  to  the  attention  of  individuals.  The 
result  of  charity  thus  bestowed  is  eminently  practical,  and  many  instances  are  extant, 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  where  the  timely  but  silent  relief  aiforded  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  honor  by  the  recipient,  liecognizing  this 
fact,  the  education  of  charity  is  always  remembered  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  most  hon- 
orable of  all  virtues. 

Owing  to  the  superior  benefits  of  their  education  in  temperance  and  cleanliness,  in- 
sanity is  comparatively  rare  among  the  Hebrews.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  predisposing  causes  seldom  exist.  They  are  rarely  afflicted  with  mania,  idiocy, 
or  dementia,  such  as  aidoiomania,  pseudomania,  and  the  like.  Female  chastity  and  rec- 
titude are  especially  remarkable  among  this  people,  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime 
being  almost  void  of  examples  of  dissolute  Hebrew  women.  That  this  is  the  result  of 
education,  no  one  can  doubt ;  for  ignorance  generally  leads  to  crime,  although  vice  does 
not  always  confine  itself  to  the  uiiedncatod.  Depravity  does  not  exist  in  any  imme- 
diate extent  in  Jewish  communities ;  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  forbade  and  pun* 
i^ed  it  severely.  Jewish  women  do  not  labor  under  certain  general  disadvantages, 
>vhich  frequently  operate  to  drive  other  females  into  crime  and  vice.  Their  homes  are, 
by  the  ffiect  of  edncation,  rendered  happy  and  contented;  they  .are  always  treated 
with  respect  by  their  male  associates,  and  the  hidden  charity  of  their  race  prevents 
them  frt>m  suffering  the  tortures  of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  consequent  temptations. 
From  the  same  causes,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  conjugal  infelicity  is  extremely  rare 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  laws  of  divorce  are  seldom  invoked  in  that  behalf.  Should 
a  Jewish  female  go  astray,  and  the  fact  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  her  ix^ople, 
every  effort  is  made  at  once  to  reclaim  the  lost  one ;  her  crime  is  hidden  from  sight,  and 
8he  is  sustained  and  encouraged  in  all  effoits  at  wellnloing.  Reparation  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  for  her,  should  ^e  have  been  wronged,  and  depraved  in  heart  and  soul 
must  be  that  Hebrew  woman  who  continues  in  her  evil  ways,  despite  her  people. 

Gratitude  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Jewish  education,  for  they  are  tauffht  that 
gratitude  is  first  due  to  God  for  his  many  blessings,  and  then  to  man  for  such  favors  as 
may  by  him  be  rendered.  Ingratitude  is  appropriately  stigmatia^  as  one  of  the  venal 
sins,  and  is  contemned  as  such  by  every  just  person.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  common  a 
crime  that  modem  philosophy  asserts  that,  in  certainty,  "  death  and  ingratitude  go 
hand -in-hand.^'  The  Hebrews  ever  keep  before  them  the  proverb  that  ^'  a  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold.^ 
Therefore  they  teach  that  ingratitude  is  a  crime  which  may  not  bo  tolerated. 

The  famous* address  of  the  Hebrews  of  New  York  and  Philsdelphia  to  George  Wash- 
ington is  a  marked  example  of  their  national  gratitude.  No  Americans,  of  other  nation- 
alities  and  creeds^  venerate  General  Washin^on  more  than  the  Israelites ;  and  when  i«e 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  they  mourned  in  their  synagogues,  repeating  the  wonlh  uf 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  **the  lamp  of  the  world  had  gone  out.''  The  tribute  tc>  U^ 
noral  worth  and  intellectual  excellence  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  recNnitly  piuiC 
by  Mr.  James  Parton,  will  never  bo  forgotten.  They  will  remember  him  grateful l> .  mm, 
as  one  who,  even  at  this  late  day,  has  sought  to  do  them  justice,  and  U>  ilimt ^n»ir  u^, 
pnyudices  of  the  world  ;  for  the  true  Jew  appreciates  the  value  of  kind  vctn^ 
gracious  favor  more  than  silver  and  gold. 

Tho  Hebrews  are  extremely  careful  to  inculcate  in  their  youth  an  averaMai  u 
ity.  **  The  name  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  taken  in  vain,''  is  a  commamiiutos:  ^^^  k« 
probably  obeyed,  by  them,  with  creator  rigor  than  by  any  other  peopk.  hvL\  ^-p^g^  ^  ;-/ 
does  Hebrew  education  operate  healthfully  upon  the  home  circk,  uik  i  «  t^-^s^^  nr 
to  witness  the  intense  respect  which  is  ever  manifested  by  husiuuir  u  n-^  ^^  u- 
children  towanl  parents.  They  are  ever  mindful  of  the  Diviu*;  <HaHii»ii'  ^  r^Pn'r 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upuu  tii«  iau!  r  1^4;  '.^  ^jua. 
thy  God  giveth  tbee." 

Frequent  evidences  of  this  respect  are  shown  by  the  fjiet  that  a   \m»'  <yffif»  v*  irr- 
gress,  many  Hebrews  consent  to  the  obliteratioo  of  oeruui    \\u»m  iwum       ^n^cujiL 
aidopted  in  the  early,  or  medieval  a^es,  both  as  to  ritual  «uii  «ii«s».»9^     >  ^r  ^  r.  i««u 
ing  their  adverse  judgment  and  opinion^  they  will  nUijiiii^r  m^^s^-  m^  i^  u*    ^^ 
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during  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  lest  they  accuse  themselres  of  disrespect.  What- 
ever are  the  desires  and  opinions  of  their  aged  parents,  they  will  always  give  way, 
and  conform  to  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  seeming  dissimnlation.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  feel  that  their  parents  are  opposed  to  these  reforms  for  them  to  pass  them  b^ . 

Eklncation,  to  Israelites,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  now  is  purely  secondary,  and  u 
only  taught  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  participate  in  the  various  religioos 
ceremonies  which  are  given  in  Hebrew.  Modsm  American  reforms,  introduced  in  8p- 
Agogue  worship,  do  away  with  the  exclusivcness  of  the  Hebrew,  and  sermons,  or  [»- 
tures  are  now  commonly  preached  in  the  English  and  German  langnages.  Some  re- 
formers insist  that  all  the  services  should  be  conducted  in  English,  or  German,  bo  tint 
all  the  Congregation  should  understand ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  pensentsge  of  Hebrews 
attending  syna^gue,  and  employing  the  Hebraic  understandingly,  is  very  small.  In 
other  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  htognage  is  fast  losing  its  importance  among 
the  Jews,  it  being  no  longer  neeessary  to  employ  it  hermetically,  although  the  ortho- 
dox Israelites  cling  with  ^reat  pertinacity  to  tuc  old  habits  and  customs,  and  refuse  to 
be  separated  from  the  ancient  landmarks.  It  is  but  a  question  of  time,  however,  with 
orthodox  Judaism — it  must  give  way  to  the  reformatory  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Talmud  is  no  longer  taught  in  Jewish  schools  as  an  exclusive  study.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  and  interwoven  with  other  school  exercises,  but  is  not  a  specialty.  The  h- 
nelites  do  not,  as  heretofore,  compel  their  children  to  an  exclusive  study  of  Hebrew, 
and  of  Hebrew  law,  at  the  age  of  five  and  six  years ;  but  they  impart  to  them  a  cenenl 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  so  that  they  may  read  it  fluently,  even  if  they  nnderstand  it  hot 
imperfectly,  to  the  end  that  when  they  become  Bar-mitsvah,  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
(the  Oriental  age  of  manhood,  when  parental  authority  is  considered  to  cease,)  they 
may  read  their  portion  of  the  Tbrah,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  synagogue,  as  the  first 
witness  and  exhibit  of  their  entry  into  the  mystic  rite  of  manhood.  The  Hebrew  has 
been  heretofore  wrongfiilly  classified  among  the  dead  langnages.  It  has  never  expired, 
bnt  has  constantly  hf3  life.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  youth 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  master  it,  or  to  use  it  as  a  language  of  conversation,  it  is 
fast  going  into  decadence,  and,  like  the  Latin,  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lan- 
guage of  religions  ceremony. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  in  Germany  and  Poland  to  use  the  written  Hebrew  for 
the  purposes  of  record  and  correspondence,  and  letters  in  the  German  vemacnlar  are 
oven  now  freqaently  written  and  spelled  in  Hebraic  characters.  This  is  a  custom, 
however,  which  has'obtaiue<l  among  the  Hebrcwsby  reason  of  their  peculiar  civic  condi- 
tion, being  inhabitants,  but  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Fearful  of  their  letters  miscarrying, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  family  secrets,  they  have  adoxitod  the  use  of  the  Hebraic 
to  avoid  the  probable  consequences  of  accident. 

But  the  im]M)rtaut  question  arises  as  tc»  how  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  their  exile, 
their  persecutions,  the  constant  destruction  of  their  schools  of  learning  and  of  science, 
their  deprivations  of  civil  rights,  their  comjfulsory  nomadic  habits,  their  merging  into 
all  the    nationalities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Afnea,  and    America,  have  preserved  their 
advanced  literary  culture,  their  morals,  their  education  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  their  nationality  from  the  date  of  their  delivery  from  Egyptian  bondage  to  th« 
present  hour  ?     It  must  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  education,  ment^ 
moral,  and  physical ;  of  the  love,  reverence,  and  respect  which  they  entertain  toward 
their  teachers,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  iuflnences  of  the  home  circle  have 
ever  been  maint-ained  as  paramount.    The  children  are  obedient  to  their  parents,  who 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  instruct  and  guide  them,  and  between  the  old  and  yonng 
their  exists  a  perfect  accord ;  the  elders  to  teach,  the  youth  to  listen  and  learn,  and 
this  has  been  pursued  flpom  generation  to  generation,  and  from  father  to  son,  from  the 
days  of  the  prophets  to  this  era  of  advanced  civilization.    Educated  nations  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  power,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving  but  imperfect  history 
to  chronicle  their  life.    Rome,  both  pagan  and  Christiku,  with  all  her  grandeur,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  subjects  ruling  the  European  world,  and  carrying 
conquest  into  Asia  and  Africa,  has  become  a  people  and  an  empire  of  the  past. 
But  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  all  these  social  throes  and  volcanoes,  and  to  the 
confiision  of  ethnologists,  still  preserve  their  identity  as  a  people,  never  having  failed 
in  their  worship  of  God,  maintaining  their  habits  and' customs,  possessing  and  teaching 
the  laws  of  Moses  intact,  as  they  were  originally  given^  without  permitting  the  chance 
of  a  solitary  w^ord,  the  dotting  of  an  "i,^or  the  crossing  of  a  "  t."    Thoy  are  the  only 
pure  Caucasian  race  that  inhabit  the  globe,  and  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
their  remarkabe  preservation  than  the  never-deviating  practices  of  their  moral  educv 
tion.    They  are  the  living  proofs  of  the  Bible,  and  without  whose  existence  certainly 
history  would  be  bnt  chaos  and  confusion.    It  certainly  follows  that  Hebrefr  education, 
which  promotes  and  perpetuates  social  happiness,  enforces  implicit  obe<lience  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  encourages  a  high  standard  of  morals,  a  large  amount  of  learning 
in  all  the  essentials,  a  constant  demonstration  of  the  proprieties  of  virtue,  and  the  im- 
proprieties of  vice,  fosters  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  teaches  the  necessity  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  must  be  superior,  and  to  this  superiority  can  be  attribut>cd  the 
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368.  ANNUAL  EEPOBT  OP  THE     ^ 

American  Hebrews  ore  extremely  proud  of  their  citizeDship;  and  although  they  ire 
aoxiotts  to  advocate  and  inculcate,  in  our  common  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning)  the  superiority  of  their  education  in  many  essentials,  they  are  'Unwilling  to 
retard  or  in  any  manner  complicate  the  progress  of  free  education.  They  %re  satimed 
at  being  permitted  the  unrestricted  use  of  our  common-school  system,  particuhiriy  as 
religious  instruction  is  now  being  confined  to  the  different  denominatic^is,  and  the 
school-room  made  free  to  all  shades  of  religious  sentiment. 

Although  the  Hebrews  still  worship  on  Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day,  they  entertaia 
reverence  and  respect  for  Sunday,  and  are  loth  to  violate  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christiso. 
For  many  years,  in  several  of  our  large  cities,  Jewish  congregationa  have  regularly 
maintained  Sunday-schools,  and  Hebrew  children  may  be  seen  re^larly  wending  their 
way  to  the  Sunday-school  exercises  of  their  synagogues.  In  Philadelphia  the  Portn- 
guese  congregation,  formerly  presided  over  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Leeser,  has  maintained 
a  Sunday-school  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 

In  the  new  **  Temple  Immanuel,''  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  New  York  city,  on 
the  Fifth  avenue,  a  thoroughly  organized  Sunday-school  is  maintained.  Each  clam 
has  a  separate  room  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  competent  teachers  are  employed  and 
liberally  paid  for  their  services.  Order  is  maintained  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  no  confusion  or  noise  is  permitted.  The  assembly  of  scholars  is  had  in  the  main 
hall,  and  one  of  the  scholars  recites  a  prayer,  the  congregation  remaining  standing 
until  the  ^*  Amen''  is  given ;  after  which,  to  the  music  of  a  measured  march,  the  classes 
separate  and  retire,  each  to  its  appropriate  apartment.  About  two  hours  are  employed 
in  religious  instruction,  when,  returning  to  the  assembly  room,  a  prayer  is  offered  and 
they  are  dismissed,  retiring  in  the  most  perfect  order.* 

The  Hebrew  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools  are  founded  solely  to  impart  religions  in- 
struction to  Israelitish  children.  The  scholastic  year  begins  after  the  feast  of  tiie 
Tabernacles,  (Succothf)  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  first  of  October,  and  continues  until  the  last  Sunday  in  Juno ;  and  it 
is  usually  requisite  that  children  should  have  attouded  some  other  school  for  a  year 
prior  to  admission.  Pupils  are  required  to  enrol  their  names  in  advance;  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  the  scholastic  year  is  presented  for  inspection  and  adoption  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  Corporal  punishment  is  interdicted,  and  punishment  is  only 
in  the  mildest  form,  at  worst,  resulting  in  suspension,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  in  dismis- 
sion. Records  of  punishment  and  absence  are  carefully  kept,  and  a  public  examinatioa 
and  distribution  of  prizes  annually  celebrated.  Every  efiort  is  made  to  conduce  hap- 
piness and  to  attract,  rather  than  repel,  the  pupils  to  the  school. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Rev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia,  writes : 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  seven  Jewish  synagogues.  The  benevolent 
associations  number  eleven  lodges  of  the  order  of  ^^B'nae  Brith/'  C^  Sons  of  the  Cove- 
nant,") numbering  1,025  members,  and  with  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $38,850  39. 
There  are  also  seven  lodges  of  the  **  Free  Sons  of  Israel,"  numbering  800,  and  with  a 
fond  of  $10,000.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities,  consolidated  from  five  separate  benevo- 
lent organizations,  received,  from  September  1869  to  February  1870,  |14,773  22,  most 
of  which  was  distributed  in  relieving  682  persona.  The  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  organized  in  1819,  receives  and  disburses  about  $1,100  per  annum.  The  Jewiak 
Foster  Home  numbers  some  28  inmates.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  Jewish  hospital, 
open  to  all  patients,  which  has  cared  for  91  patients  during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $8,000. 

Of  distinctive  Jewish  schools  there  are  three,  with  10  male  and  3  female  teaohex% 
and  with  454  pupils,  264  male  and  190  female. 

The  Maimonides  College,  recently  established,  and  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  lunal 
classical  and  modem  studies,  the  higher  branches  of  the  Hebrew  are  taught,  nombcnfi 
professors.  The  Hebrew  Sunday-school,  founded  in  1838  by  Miss  Rebecca  Gratz.  was 
the  first  Hebrew  Sunday-school  m  the  United  States.    It  numbers  115  boys  and  110 

firls,  and  5  male  and  18  female  teachers,    'the  majority  of  Jewish  children  attend  the 
tate  public  schools  in  the  city.    Very  few,  if  any,  Jewish  children  fail  to  attend  aome 
school. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  three  Hebrew  benevolent  associations  exclusively  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor,  and  seven  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans.  There 
are  five  Jewish  schools  where  some  300  children  receive  religious  instruction.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  500  Hebrew  boys  and  girls  attend  the  public  high  and  abrmal 
schools. 

*  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  Atlantlo  Monthly. 
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BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

Rev.  S.  Deatsch  says  that  in  Baltimore,  as  elsewhere,  a  large  majority  of  the  Jewish 
children  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

There  is  one  exclusively  Jewish  private  school  of  150  pupils,  and  also  a  German  pri- 
vate school  where  Hebrew  and  religious  instruction  are  ^ven  if  desired.  There  are 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  260  pupiL).  There  ore  three  Jewish 
charitable  associations. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sonneschein  has  furnished  the  following  information : 

There  are  four  Jewish  charitable  associations :  two  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor, 
ODe  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  one  for  the  interment  of  the  poor.  A 
Jewish  hospital  is  in  progress. 

There  are  no  Jewish  private  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  1,120  Jewish  children  at- 
tend the  public  schools,  630  male  and  490  female.  There  are  three  Jewish  Sabbath- 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  398:  215  male  and  183  female. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  for  the  management  of  one  of  these  schools,  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  plan  of  their  organization : 

^^  Rules  for  t1^  Sabbath-school  of  the  congrcgaHan^^Shaare  EmeHi/  in  St  LouiSy  Missouri, 

**  I.  The  Sabbath-school  is  founded  solely  to  impart  religions  instruction  to  Israel- 
itish  children  belou^ing  to  above  congregation. 

"  II.  The  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  Taberna- 
cles and  closes  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June. 

**  III.  Such  children  only  who  have  attended  some  other  school  at  least  one  year  can 
be  admitted  to  the  Sabbath-school. 

**  lY.  Names  of  pupils  must  be  enrolled  fourteen  days  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

**  V.  The  teachers  shall,  during  the  aforesaid  fourteen  days,  draught  a  programme  and 
a  course  of  studies  for  the  ensuing  scholastic  year,  and  hand  the  same,  for  adoption,  to 
the  school  board. 

''VI.  Pupils  desirous  of  attending  the  school  during  the  scholastic  year  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  after  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  school  board. 

''  VII.  Tne  school  boimi  will  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  during  the  scholastic 
year  on  the  Sunday  after  the  15th  day  of  each  mouth. 

''  YIIl.  The  acting  superintendent  of  the  school  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  board. 

''  IX.  At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  school  board  the  teachers  shall  attend  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity ;  they  shall  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  any  question. 

''  X.  The  superintendent  is  entitled  to  vote  only  when  a  tie  occurs. 

"  XI.  Whenever  two  members  of  the  school  board  shall  desire,  or  the  superintendent 
deems  it  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  board,  the  members  thereof 
Bhall  be  convened. 

"Xn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ever^  member  of  the  school  board  to  attend  the  Sab- 
bath-school durine  hours  of  instruction  at  least  twice  each  month. 

"Xni.  Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  prohibited. 

"  XIV.  Punishment  in  the  third,  or  mildest,  degree  shall  be,  'Removal  of  the  pupil 
from  his  bench  during  the  hours  of  instruction ;'  in  the  second  degree, '  Removal  of  tne 
pupil  from  the  schocu  room  to  that  of  the  superintendent  during  same  time  ;'  in  the 
nrst  degree,  *  Suspension  of  the  pupil  from  school  for  two  weeks." 

"XV.  The  consent  of  the  superintendent  must  first  be  obtained  ere  the  pupil  can  be 
dismissed  from  the  school. 

*'  XVI.  Pupils  punished  with  the  first,  or  highest,  punishment  three  times,  can  bo 
dismissed  from  the  school  entirely,  provided  a  resolution  to  that  efiect  has  been  passed, 
by  the  school  board. 

"XVII.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  punishments  meted  out  to  pu- 
pils, for  monthly  communication  with  the  parents. 

"XVIII.  Each  absence  of  the  pupil  from  school  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  written 
excuse  from  the  parents. 

"XIX.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  attending  pupils  and  report  the 
absentees  to  the  school  board. 

"  XX.  The  superintendent  only  shall  have  the  right  to  interrupt  the  regular  school 
exercises  by  asking  questions  or  imparting  information. 

"  XXI.  A  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  shall  take  place  at  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year." 

(Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  held  May  8, 1870,' 
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CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Rev.  B.  Felsenthal,  of  Chioago,  writes  that  Chicago  has  an  estimated  Jewish 
popnlation  of  10,000.  He  estimates  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  children  attend  the 
public  schools,  and  remarks  that  '^  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  Jewish  child  receives 
at  least  a  good  elementary  education,  the  care  for  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
being  an  old  and  firmly-rooted  trait  of  the  Jewish  character."  There  is  one  private 
school  in  the  city,  taught  by  Rev.  L.  Adler,  where  instruction  is  given  in  Hebrew. 
About  100  children  are  in  attendance.  For  instruction  in  Hebrew  parents  generally 
rely  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath-schools  and  on  private  tuition. 

There  are  six  Hebrew  congregations,  each  of  which  has  a  Sabbath-school.  In  all 
these  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  are  taught.  From  500  to  60Q  children  attend  these 
Sabbath-schools. 

There  are  five  lodges  of  the  order  of  B'nae  Brith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant,)  and  seven 
other  benevolent  societies.  A  Jewish  hospital  is  supported,  where  poor  sick  persons, 
of  all  beliefs,  are  received.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Cleveland,  receives  con- 
siderable contributions  from  Chicago.  (The  Jews  of  the  Eastern  States  have  their 
orphan  asylum  in  New  York,  those  of  the  South  in  New  Orleans,  and  those  of  the  IV 
cinc  States  in  San  Francisco.)  Besides  the  Chicago  congregations,  there  are  in  Illinois 
four  others — ^two  in  Quincy,  one  in  Springfield,  and  one  m  Peoria. 

CINCINNATI. 

Isaac  M.  Wise,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  information : 

In  reply  to  your  official  note  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

1.  There  are  no  Jewish  elementary  schools  in  this  city.  The  last  Talmid  Fe2fl(iuR in- 
stitute was  dissolved  three  years  ago. 

2.  There  are  three  Hebrew  schools  for  religious  instruction  attached  to  three  congrega- 
tions, viz : 

a.  Benai  Yeshurun  congregation,  superintendent,  Isaac  M.  Wise;  four  teachers ; l!$ 
pupils ;  two  sessions  weekly,  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  objects,  Hebrew,  Jewish  rehgiou, 
and  history. 

b.  Benai  Israel  congregation,  superintendent,  Max  Lilienthal ;  three  teachers ;  laO 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

c.  Ahabash  Achira  congregation,  M.  Gk>ldemmer,  teacher  and  superintendent ;  siitr 
pupils :  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

Besides,  the  above  named  three  rabbi's  teach,  each,  annually  a  confirmation  or  grad- 
uating class  of  twenty  to  forty  pupils. 

It  is  our  settled  opinion  here  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  the  religious  instruction,  to  which  we  add  the  Hebrew,  is  the  duty  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  Neither  ought  to  interfere  with  the  other.  The  secular  branches  be- 
long to  the  public  schools,  religion  to  the  Sabbath  schools,  exclusively.  Therefore  I 
cannot  give  you  any  particular  statistics  as  ta  Hebrew  children  in  the  various  schools. 

J.  J.  NOAH. 


PROGRESS     OF     EDUCATIOIV     IIV     THE     ARGEIf- 

TINE    REPIJBIilC. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  President  Sarmiento,  who  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  educators,  popular  education  in  the  Argentine 
^public  is  constantly  progressing ;  receiving,  in  every  way,  the  wannest  support  fiom 
the  government.  The  followiug  summary,  from  the  report  of  Minister  Avellaneda-« 
volume  of  some  400  pages — shows  what  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  young  republic  looks  to  the  United  States  for  educators,  as  well  as  for  an  example 
of  its  system  of  education  for  the  people : 

"  The  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  very  busy,  during  the  past  year, 
establishing  new  schools,  granting  subsidies,  improving  every  branch  of  popular  e<la- 
cation,  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  enlighten  and  instruct  all  classes  of  the  people, 
es][>ecially  in  the  more  remote  provinces,  where  the  lamp  of  learning  shed  but  a  flic^^* 
enng  and  uncertain  light  amid  a  dense  fog  of  ignorance. 

"  The  provinces  cooperat<e  in  the  good  work.  San  Juan  gained  the  prize  of  $10,000 
for  having  one-tenth  of  its  population  attending  schools,  and  devotes  the  money  to  die 
establishment  of  upper  schools.  Eutre  Rios  (under  the  administration  of  tlie  late 
Oeneral  Urquiza)  spent  the  eutire  subsidy  from  the  federal  government  in  new  coV 
leges.  Salta  is  building  a  splendid  structure  of  this  kind,  and  Tucumau  has  voted 
three  times  its  uBual  sum  for  educational  purposes.  Corrientes  has  subscribed  $4>000 
to  bring  out  school  books  and  furniture  from  tne  United  States.    Rioja  has  arisen  from 
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a  lethargy  of  generations,  and  in  every  part  of  the  republic  the  preaching  of  Sar- 
miento  has  called  into  life  new  schools  and  an  incipient  thirst  for  improvement. 

"  The  number  of  children  attending  school  throughout  the  repubhc  appears  to  be, 
according  to  the  census,  89,500,  but  the  returns  of  the  various  schools  show  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  if  we  deduct  14  per  cent,  the  return  of  77,000  children  will  be  much 
nearer  the  truth.  Hence  the  minister  calculates  there  are  at  present  350,000  children 
who  neither  attend  school  nor  receive  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education.  He  adds  that 
of  the  40,000  iminigrants  who  arrive  annually  two-thirds  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

^^  The  statistical  returns  of  education  in  the  various  provinces  are : 


Mendoza 2,8:^3 

Catamarca 2, 500 

Salta 2,475 

Rioja 2,2;i9 

Jujuy 2,0iX) 

San  Luis 1, 784 


77, 213 


Buenos  Ayres  City 15, 781 

Buenos  Ayres  camp 13, 656 

San  Juan 6,873 

Corrientes 5, 720 

Cordoba 5,261 

Santa  F6 5,000 

Santiago  Estero 4, 500 

EntreRios 3,691 

Tucuman 2,900 

"  This  includes  1,884  youths  belonging  to  the  national  colleges,  (of  which  thonj  are 
14  in  the  republic,)  being  an  increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  on  the  returns  for  the 
previous  year.  In  1867  the  province  of  Rioja  was  destitute  of  schools,  aud  now  it  hiis 
over  2,000  children  in  course  of  instruction,  besides  a  high  school,  witli  217  collegians. 

*^  The  national  government  attaches  great  importance  to  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachcrq,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  mo.st  necessary  element  in  tbe 
whole  system.  The  first  normal  school  will  shortly  be  established  in  the  old  govern- 
ment-house at  Paranii,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Stearns,  from  the  United 
States,  who  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum,  and  a  lady  teacher  at  §1,000  \u>r 
annum.  The  new  national  college  at  Corrientes,  under  Dr.  Fitzsimons,  has  already  156 
pupils,  and  receives  a  .subsidy  of  $2,^X)0;  Dr.  F.  furnishes  a  long  and  luminous  report  on 
education,  based  on  tbe  London  university  system. 

**  Night  schools  have  been  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Salta,  aud  Santiago  del 
Estero,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  100  or  200  adults.  Libraries  are  also  about  to  be 
opened  in  each  of  the  upper  provinces,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  each,  for  use  of  the  public. 
Infant  schools  or  Kindergarten  form  another  item  of  improvement;  the  first  being 
opened  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  observatory  at  Cordoba  will  shortly  be  inaugurated, 
Dr.  Gould  iM^iug  shortly  expected  from  the  United  States  with  his  staff.  Congress  has 
also  authorized  the  minister  to  send  abroad  for  20  fii-st-class  professors  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordoba  and  the  national  college* ;  8  are  expected  from  Germauj'. 

'*Tho  new  subsidies  granted  during  tbe  year  amounted  to  §90,660,  viz  : 


Rioja $19,080 

Eutre  Rios 13,500 

San  Juan 12,500 

Corrientes...: 12,500 

San  Luis 4,680 

Tucuman 4, 500 

SautiiF^ 4,500 

Bueuos  Ayres 4, 200 


Jnjuy $3,000 

Mendoza 2,  l(K) 

Salta 2,100 

Catamarca 2, 500 

Sant  iago  del  Estero 1 ,  500 

Swiss  colonies 1, 100 

Miscellaneous 2, 000 


^' Among  ipinor  subsidies  we  find  subscriptions  for  Dofla  Juana  Manso's  Annals,  Bar- 
bati's  History,  Wickersham  on  Schools,  &c.  The  budget  also  provides  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  books  for  distribution  in  the  provinces.  The  budget  for  1870  sho\As 
a  total  of  $785,027  for  the  department  of  instruction,  worship,  and  Justice,  which  will 
bo  increased  by  $80,000  for  the  ensuing  year." 


EDUCATION    OF    THE    DEAF    AlVD    DUMB. 

In  affording  the  means  of  education  to  its  deaf  and  dumb  the  United  States  has  done 
more,  proportionally,  than  any  other  nation  in  tbe  world. 

Florida  and  Oregon  arc  the  only  States  of  our  country  in  which  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  regard.  And  this  omission  is  owing,  probably,  rather  to  the  fact  that 
public  attention  lias  not  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  than  to  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  these  States  to  recognize  the  claims  of  deaf-mutes  to  education. 

From  being  regarded  in  the  days  of  its  inception  in  1816  as  a  charity,  the  furtherance 
of  which  was  to  be  urged  on  humane  and  philanthropic  grountla,  the  work  of  instructing 
deaf-mutes  has  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  system  of 
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public  education^  obtaining  more  and  more  in  the  world,  the  basis  of  which  may  be 
shown  to  rest  on  considerations  of  pure  State  selfishness.  For  as  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation in  general  can  be  shown  to  be  a  wise  investment,  bringing  to  the  State  a  large 
return  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  so  it  has  latterly  been  made  clear  that  to 
edncate  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  cheaper  than  to  leave  them  in  ignorance. 

In  the  early  days  only  indigent  deaf-mutes  were  taught  at  public  expense.  Bnt 
at  the  present  time^  although  some  institutions  require  certificates  of  pecuniary  inability 
for  free  admission,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  practically  as  free  as  that  of 
other  children. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  States  remained  uni- 
form, being  substantially  that  introduced  from  France,  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Gallandet,  who  organized  the  first  American  deaf-mute  institution,  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1817.  This  system  discards  articulation,  and  makes  large  use  of  a  language 
of  signs  which  is  natural  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  which  affords  at  all  stages  of  his  edu- 
cation a  free,  precise,  and  full  means  of  conveying  ideas. 

Text  books,  however,  and  written  exercises  enter  largely  into  the  course  of  in8trD^ 
tion  from  its  commencement,  and  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  is  to  impart  to 
the  deaf-mute  child  a  knowledge  of  language  as  it  is  written  or  printed,  and  a  facility 
in  its  use. 

This  acquirement  having  been  made,  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  may  be  proceeded 
with  to  a  range  of  culture  as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  persons  who  hear  and 
speak.  The  mute  also  has,  in  his  ability  to  express  thought  in  writing,  an  exact  and 
easy,  though  somewhat  slow  method  of  communication  with  all  who  can  read  and  write. 

Within  a  few  years  the  German,  or  articulating  method,  has  been  regarded  with 
favor  in  certain  qnarters,  and  two  institutions,  one  the  Clarke  Institute,  founded  by 
private  benevolence,  in  Northampton,  Massachnsetts,  and  one  in  New  York  City,  hare 
been  established,  wherein  the  exclusion  of  the  sign  language  is  attempted,  and  oral 
speech  is  sought  to  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil 

Public  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to  this  feature  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
the  Columbia  Institution,  at  Washington,  sent  its  president,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to 
examine  the  most  prominent  articulatiug  schools  of  Europe  with  a  view  of  deteniuiiiD<; 
whether  any  change  in  the  system  of  the  old  institutions  in  the  direction  suggesteil  by 
the  new  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  City  was  desirable.  The  rejwrt  ou 
this  inspection  of  foreign  schools,  published  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  institu- 
tion, while  urging  the  retention  of  the  old  system  as  the  most  valuable  for  the  general 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  advised  that  instruction  in  articulation  be  given  in 
all  schools  for  deaf-mutes ;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  over  one-third  of  the 
pupils  in  such  schools  can  be  expected  to  engage  successfully  in  the  pix>posed  study. 
In  the  spring  of  1868,  the  subject  of  articulation  was  discussecl  in  a  conference  of  prin- 
cipals of  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  held  at  Washington,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

*^  liesolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  meaus  for  inipartiug  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  lip  reading  lo  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  bo  able  to  ang^ 
with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature.  .  '     . 

'^Resohed,  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi- 
deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech 
they  may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  foir 
experiment,  to  carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articnlatiou. 

"  liesolvedy  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction  an  added  forw  of 
instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby^  recommends  to  boanls  of 
directors  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work." 

The  recommendations  of  these  resolutions  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  is 
nearly  all  the  large  institutions  of  the  country,  thus  adding,  with  a  marked  harmooy 
of  action,  a  feature  of  no  little  importance  to  the  national  system. 

To  a  full  course  of  training  in  the  usual  elementary  branches  taught  in  coDunon 
schooh),  a  mi^jority  of  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  add  instruction  in  trades 
and  useful  labor,  so  that  their  pupils  on  leaving  are  fitted  at  once  to  exert  themseKes 
intelligently  and  successfully  tor  their  own  mainteuauce.  , 

Thus  does  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  take  a  class  of  citizem de- 
prived of  one  most  important  sense,  and  cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most 
important  powers  of  man— a  class  once  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  with  idiots  an<l 
imbeciles,  a  class  once  only  a  drag  and  burden  to  society — and  so  cultivate  their  rt'- 
maiuing  powers,  through  the  senses  that  are  still  unimpaired,  as  to  make  them  iuteH'" 
gent  and  useful  men  and  women,  able  to  earn  the  means  for  their  own  subsistence 
fitted  to  assume  the  burden  of  sustaining  others,  and  to  add  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  State* 
In  the  year  1864  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Washing- 
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tOD,  and  snstaiiied  by  the  Federal  Goyemment,  organized  a  department  in  which  might 
be  afforded  to  deaf-mutes  of  high  mental  capacity  a  fnll  academic  course  of  study, 
such  as  is  given  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Congress  has  evinced  its  approval  of  this  novel  undertaking  by  appropriating  ample 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  and  by  authorizing  the  admission  of  students 
from  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  sixty  young  men  and  women,  representing  twenty-two  Stat-es  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  and  nine 
have  been  already  graduated  from  a  course  of  study  equal,  in  the  severity  of  its  re- 
quirements, to  that  of  the  most  respectable  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  institution  (not  yet  published)  is 
of  interest  as  showing  the  practical  results  of  the  college  work  in  fitting  deaf-mutes 
for  positions  in  life  much  higher  than  they  could  hope  to  reach  were  their  education 
limited  to  that  of  the  common  schools : 

"  What  the  graduaiea  of  the  college  do. — ^In  the  progress  of  our  college  and  the  present- 
ation of  its  interests  to  the  public,  the  questions  are  often  asked,  rather  doubtingly, 
"  But  what  can  your  graduates  do  in  the  struggle  of  life  t"  "  What  positions  can  they 
fill  that  shall  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  their  collegiate 
training  ?"  Our  practical  answers  to  these  questions  were  begun  to  be  g^ven  last  year 
by  our  first  three  graduates,  who  were  at  once  called  to  fill  honorable  and  useful  posi- 
tions, one  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office,  one  to  instruct  his  fellow-mutes  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  thinl  to  supply  a  professor's  place,  as  tutor,  in  the  college  from  which  he 
had  just  graduated. 

*'  The  young  men  of  our  second  graduating  class  have  also  given  gratifying  evidence 
that  their  collegiate  training  has  been  to  good  purpose.  One  has  been  called  to  teach 
in  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes ;  another  has  been  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  Ohio  Institution ;  a  third  has  taken  an  eligible  position  as  teacher  in  the 
new  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Belleville,  Canada ;  the  fourth  is  a  valued  clerk 
in  the  Census  Bureau ;  and  the  fifth  is  continuing  his  studies  here  with  a  view  of  l>e- 
coming  a  librarian,  while  he  fills  temporarily  the  position  of  private  secretary  in  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  institution. 

"  The  aggregate  annual  income  to-day  of  the  nine  young  men  who  have  graduated 
from,  our  college  is  $9,600,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  |1,000  to  each.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  present  market  value  of  their  services  to  the  community,  and 
18  no  mean  return  for  the  cost  of  their  education.  But  who  can  measure  the  probable 
influence  for  good  which  these  educated  young  men  may  be  expected  to  exert  during 
the  years  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  and  labor  in  the  world  t" 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  statistics,  while  it  sustains  the  claim  that  the  United 
States  takes  the  lead  of  other  countries  in  caring  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reveals  also 
the  fact  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  education  may 
be  extended  to  all  the  mutes  of  our  land. 

The  proportion  of  this  class  of  persons  to  the  entire  community  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially in  the  different  States.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  larger 
and  older  commonwealths  are  greatly  beuind  what  might  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction. 

In  no  instance  is  this  discrepancy  more  marked  than  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  potiulation  in  18(50  of  2,900,000,  where  only  238  deaf-mutes  are  reported  as  being 
under  instruction,  while  New  York,  with  a  population  less  than  one-third  greater,  re- 
ports more  than  double  the  number  of  deai-mutes  in  school.  Ohio,  with  a  population 
less  b^  600,000,  reports  nearly  one-third  more  deaf  and  dumb  in  its  institution  ;  and 
niiuois,  with  but  little  more  than  half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds it  in  the  number  of  mutes  provided  for. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 


EOUCATIONAIi     PROGRESS      IIV     ElVGIiAND. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  England  during 
the  past  year,  one  which  gives  promise  that  before  long  the  proud  boast  of  America — 
that  education  is  offered  a.s  a  free  gift  by  the  State  to  the  child  of  every  c'tizen — will 
also  be  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  preliminary  step  was  taken  in  1869,  when  the 
government  took  upon  itself  tho'supervisiou  of  the  endowed  schools  of  the  kingdom. 
These  endowed  schools,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  were  founded  by  benevolent 
people,  ^nerally  for  specific  purposes.  In  many  cases  the  value  of  the  foundation  has 
greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  rise  of  real  estate  ;  and  also  abuses  have  sprung  up,  to 
correct  which,  and  to  reader  available  for  general  educational  purposes,  so  far  as  may 
he  practicable,  those  moneys  devoted  to  education,  was  the  object  of  the  bill.  A  few 
of  the  larger  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  which  have  been  notably  well 
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managed)  were  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  With  these  express  exceptions, 
it  incmdes  all  endowed  schools.  We  are  indebted  to  the  visit  of  the  Right  Honorable 
A.  J.  Mnndella,  M.  P.,  for  information  concerning  the  recent  school  legislatiou. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  endowed  schools  bill  was  passed  in  1869,  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  all  the 
educational  endowments  of  England,  many  thousands  in  number,  and  some  of  them  (A 
very  large  amount,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  educational  department.  This 
law  requires  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  property  of  every  educational  corporatioi 
established  in  England ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  grossly  mismanaged — have  been 
entirely  wrested  from  the  purposes  for  which  thev  were  founded.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  to  give  education  to  the  poor,  but  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Some 
of  them  have  increased  enormously  in  value,  but  instead  of  giving  a  simple  elementary 
education  to  the  poor,  they  have  given  the  very  highest  classical  education  to  the  son 
of  rich  men.  By  this  act  all  these  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  supply  the  means  of  sustaining  education 
of  a  higher  character,  preparatory  for  the  university.  It  is  proposed  to  oner  scholar- 
ships to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools  who  shall  distin- 
guish themselves,  to  sustain  them  in  this  higher  schooL  Mr.  Forater  described  it,  in  the 
words  of  Napoleon,  as  '*  2a  carUre  auverte  aux  talents" 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  m  ENGLAND. 

The  central  authority  rests  in  the  council  of  education,  and  the  whole  of  England  ti 
oat  up  into  certain  districts  for  school  purposes,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  mspect- 
ors.  For  instance,  suppose  Yorkshire  has  two  inspectors,  who  go  to  every  elementarf 
school  and  report  upon  each  to  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  education.  If  there 
is  any  improvement  to  suggest,  that  is  done ;  or,  if  a  teacher  should  be  removed,  that 
is  reported  and  acted  upon.  If  children  pass  a  certain  examination  an  extra  grant  is 
made  to  the  school.  There  are  certain  standards  from  one  to  seven  inclusive,  and  the 
higher  the  standard  which  a  class  reaches,  the  greater  the  grant  from  the  educational 
fund  for  that  school.  The  payment  is  dependent  upon  the  results,  and  the  teacher  is 
therefore  earnest  in  pushing  on  his  work. 

"  In  regard  to  truancy,  we  shall,  whenever  we  get  the  law  well  in  working  order,  al- 
ter that  word  *  may*  to  *shall/  " 

Within  one  year  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  Eng 
land  and  Wales ;  and  this,  it  is  anticipated,  will  require  that  the  present  number  of 
school-houses  shall  be  doubled.  The  school  boards  are  authorized  to  provide  funds  for 
those  additional  buildings  by  issuing  bonds  running  for  thirty  years  at  4  i)er  cent. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  which  resulted  in  the  present  act  was  longand  earnest, 
and  the  advance  indicated  by  this  bill,  which  is  confined  in  its  action  to  England  and 
Wales,  will  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  followed  the  course  of  the  debate 
or  were  familiar  with  the  previous  state  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  was  very  earnestly  discussed,  and  was  finally 
left  to  separate  school  boards,  who  have  a  certain  discretionary  power  of  enforcing  a^ 
tendance ;  but  the  advocates  of  compulsion  do  not  propose  to  be  content  until  its  ul- 
timate adoption. 

The  question  of  religious  education  in  schools  was  also  very  warmly  debated,  and  re- 
sulted, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  summary  of  the  acts,  in  making  them  wholly 
uusectarian. 

The  leading  features  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract,  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Richardson  of  Now  York  for  the  Educational  Gazette,  which  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Mundellato  be  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  law  as  it  passed,  which  we  make 
use  of  in  default  of  receiving  our  official  copy  of  the  act.  The  bill  was  prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Forstcr  (vice-president  of  the  council  of  education) 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  and  was  ordered  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  Febmarj 
17, 1870.    The  present  act  was  passed  August  9, 1870. 

ENGLISH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT. 

BY  JAMES  BICBARD80N,  NEW  TOBK. 

The  complete  text  of  the  new  education  law  of  England  and  Wales  having  at  1^ 
been  published,  we  are  able  to  see  exactly  what  its  provisions  are. 

The  object  oi  the  law  is  to  secure  the  establishment  in  every  school  district  of  ?*)>• 
lie  schools  sufficient  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  the  children  resident  therein 
whose  education  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  School  districts  are  either  municipw 
boroughs  or  parishes  included  in  them.  An  elementary  school,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  is  a  school  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education 
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given,  and  in  which  the  ordinary  payments  of  each  scholar  do  not  exceed  ninepenee 
a  week.  In  estimating  the  edacational  requirements  of  any  district,  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  are  to  be  counted  as  of  school  age.  Those,  less  the  number  in  school^i 
charging  more  than  ninepence  a  week,  are  tliey  for  whom  the  public  schools  must  pro- 
vide. In  calculating  the  accommodation  afforded  by  existing  schools,  eight  square 
feet  of  flooring  is  to  be  allowed  for  each  child. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

To  be  considered  a  public  school,  every  elementary  school  mnst  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  regulations,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  school-room : 

1.  It  Hhall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school 
or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance 
or  instruction  he  may  ue  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by 
his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs. 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruc- 
tion in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  shall  be  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  each  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  the  time-table  to 
be  approved  by  the  education  departmeut,  and  to  be  kept  prominently  and  conspicu- 
ously affixed  in  overj*^  school-room.  And  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent 
from  such  observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
insjjectors.  So,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspectors  to 
inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  in  such  school,  or  to  examine 
any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required  to  be 
fnlfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant. 

The  word  '*  parent,"  as  used  in  these  regulations,  is  define<l  as  signifying  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  legal  authority  over  the  child. 

HOW  SCHOOLS  AUK  TO  BE  SUPPLIED. 

Full  returns  of  existing  school  accommodations  iu  each  district  are  to  be  made  by 
proper  authorities  (as  hereinafter  explained)  to  the  education  department,  which  will 
promptly  decide  whether  any  deficiency  exists.  In  so  doing,  the  department  will  take 
into  consideration  every  school,  whether  a  public  elementary  school  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which  in  their  opinion  gives,  or,  when 
completed,  will  give,  sufficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is,  or  will  be  when  com- 
pleted, suitable  Sir  the  children  of  the  district. 

The  education  department  will  then  publish  their  decisions,  giving  the  number,  size, 
and  description  of  the  schools  reported  as  available  for  the  district,  with  the  amount 
and  description  of  the  accommodations  required.  Any  appeal  against  such  decision 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  department  within  one  month  after  its  publication, 
either  by  rate-payers  of  the  district  (not  less  than  ten  in  number,  except  when  the 
smaller  number  represents  at  least  one-third  of  tlwr  ratable  value  of  the  district)  or 
by  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district.  If  such  an  appeal  is  made, 
the  case  must  be  settled  by  public  inquiry.  If  no  appeal  is  made,  or  if,  tifter  appeal, 
public  inquiry  has  shown  more  accommodation  to  be  necessary,  final  notice  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  department,  directing  the  required  accommodation  to  be  provided.  If 
it  is  not  supplied  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  or  is  not  in  the  course  of  being  sup- 
plied, a  school  board  roust  be  formed  to  see  that  the  work  is  done.  If  this  school 
board  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirement  within  twelve  months,  the  education  de- 
partment mu8t  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands  and  provide  the  needed  school 
accommodations  independent  of  the  local  authorities.  School  boards  may  be  formed 
without  such  preliminary  inquiry  or  notice,  where  application  is  made  to  the  education 
department  by  the  persons  who  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  where  the  department 
are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  maintain  such  school,  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  occasion  a  defi- 
ciency  of  accommodation. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Every  school-board  school  must  be  a  public  elementary  school  as  defined  above,  and 
no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formula,  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion, shall  be  taught  in  the  school.    The  school  board  may  delegate  any  of  their  powers, 
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except  tliat  of  raising  money.  They  may  delegate  the  management  of  any  school  pro- 
vided by  them,  with  or  without  restrictioDs,  to  not  less  than  three  managers,  and  may 
remove  such  managers  or  alter  the  conditions  as  they  may  see  fit.  Any  manager  so 
appointed  may  resign  on  giving  notice  to  the  board.  Any  school  board  that  fails  to 
enforce  the  prescribed  regulations  will  be  considered  in  default,  and  the  department 
will  act  accordingly.  In  any  dispute  the  decision  of  the  department  is  to  be  final. 
The  fees  to  be  paid  by  children  attending  school-board  schools  are  to  be  fixed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  school  board  may  remit  the  fees  of  any  child 
of  poor  parents  for  a  renewable  period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  remitted  foes 
not  to  be  deemed  parochial  reUef.  The  school  boards  must  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
all  school-board  schools,  and  provide  additional  accommodations  when  necessary. 
Schools  can  be  discontinued,  or  their  sites  changed,  only  with  the  concorrence  of  the 
department. 

If  school  boards  fail  at  any  time  to  increase  accommodations  when  needed,  the  de- 
partment must  interfere.  School  boards  are  further  empowered  to  provide  necessary 
apparatus,  and  to  make  compulsory  purchase  of  school  sites.  The  managers  of  any 
elementary  school  may  transfer  their  school  to  the  district  school  board  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  department  together  with  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  annual  subscribers  to 
the  school.  Objection  to  such  an  arrangement  must  be  made  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  transfer.  When  the  school  fees  of  any  child  of  poor  parentage  are 
paid  by  the  school  board,  the  parent  ha^  the  right  of  selecting  the  school  to  which  the 
child  shall  go.  School  boards  may  establish  free  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment, and  also  contribute  to  or  establish  industrial  schools. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

In  boroughs,  the  school  boards  are  to  be  elected  by  bui^esses ;  in  parishes,  not  within 
the  metropolis,  by  the  rate-payers.  In  the  election  of  these  boards  the  process  of 
"cumulative  voting"  is  allowed :  that  is  to  say,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  uomlier  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  bo  ele<jted,  and  may 
give  all  his  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as 
he  may  think  fit.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  school  boards  in  Lon- 
don. The  number  of  members  on  any  school  board  must  be  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifteen,  and  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be  determined  by  tho  department; 
afterward  by  the  school  boards,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  edu- 
cation department  may  require  the  mayor,  or  other  proper  officer,  to  take  st<eps  neces- 
sary for  holding  the  election,  and  in  case  of  default  may  appoint  some  other  pereon 
so  to  act.  In  case  of  non-election  of  a  board,  or  the  subsequent  inefficiency  of  a  lioani 
through  the  resignation  of  members  or  otherwise,  the  department  may  fict  as  if  the 
school  board  were  in  default.  Any  question  as  to  tho  right  of  any  person  to  act  as  a 
member  of  a  school  board  is  to  be  determined  by  the  department,  and  their  order  is 
to  be  final  unless  removed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  next  term.  No  member  of  a 
school  board,  or  manager  appointed  by  them,  can  receive  any  profit  from  his  position 
except  in  cases  specified,  and  in  these  cases  such  member  is  deprived  of  his  vote.  The 
board  can  appoint  the  necessarj'^  officers — clerk,  treasurer,  &c.,  with  or  without  salary. 
Two  or  more  boards  may  arrange  to  employ  tho  same  officers.  Boards  may  also  ap- 
point truant  officers  to  enforce  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school;  and  the  expenses  of  these  officers  are  to  be  paid  from  tlie  school  fund. 

UNION  SCHOOLS. 

The  education  department  has  power  to  form  united  districts  upon  the  first  returns 
under  the  new  law.  Such  united  districts  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  de- 
partment. Any  parish,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  tho  department,  lias  too  few  rate- 
payers to  act  as  a  separate  parish,  may  be  added  to  any  other  parish  or  parishes. 
The  department  may  onler  one  district  to  contribute  to  the  schools  of  another  district, 
and  may  determine  the  proportion  of  such  contribution.  School  boards  of  two  or 
more  districts  may  combine  and  unitedly  exercise  all  powers  with  the  concurrence  of 
.the  department. 

SCHOOL  INCOME,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

All  school  expenses  are  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  school  fimd,  which  fund  is  to  be  made 
up  of  fees,  parliamentary  grants,  loans,  and  any  other  moneys  receive<l  by  the  board. 
Any  deficiency  in  the  school  fund  is  to  bo  paid  by  the  rating  authorities  out  of  the 
local  rates.  In  united  districts  the  school  boards  will  apportion  the  amount  re<iuired 
among  the  constituent  districts  in  proportion  to  the  ratable  value  of  each,  to  be  paid 
by  the  rating  authorities  on  each.  If  these  authorities  fail  to  i^ay  the  required  amount, 
or  if  the  money  is  to  be  raised  from  any  place  which  is  part  of  a  parish,  the'  school 
board  may  appoint  officers  to  take  the  place  of  the  rating  authority  of  such  place. 
School  boards  are  permitted  to  borrow  money,  with  the  consent  of  the*  department-,  on 
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the  security  of  the  school  fund,  for  the  pnq)080  of  providing  or  euljirging  their  school- 
house. 

Where  a  school  hoard  is  in  default,  the  education  department  may  appoint  one  in 
its  stea<l.  The  department  may  also  appoint  if  the  board  is  not  elected  at  the  time 
fixed  for  its  first  election,  or  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  such  cases  the  department  may 
certify  such  appointments,  and  also  the  amount  of  expenses  and  loans.  The  expenses 
and  remuneration  of  the  appointed  Ijoard  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  on 
the  certificate  of  the  department ;  but  an  appointed  board  will  not  have  power  t-o 
borrow  money  beyond  such  amount  as  may  be  certified  by  the  department.  If  any 
school  board  fails  to  perlbrm  the  duties  required,  the  department  can  dissolve  it  and 
order  a  new  election. 

INQUIRY  ANT>   RETURNS. 

On  or  before  January  1,  1871,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  four  months 
firom  the  election  of  the  chairman,  every  local  authority  shall  furnish  such  returns  as 
to  elementary  education  as  the  education  department  may  require  :  forms  for  such  re- 
turns to  be  provided  by  the  department,  aud  filled  up  by  the  teacners  or  managers  of 
the  elementary  schools.  These  returns  are  to  be  made  to  the  department,  jn  the 
metropolis,  by  the  school  board ;  in  boroughs  by  the  council ;  in  parishes  by  two  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  if  the  department  think  fit,  of  by  the  overseers.  The 
department  may  sanction  the  employment  of  assistants  by  the  local  authority,  and 
shall  remunerate  such  assistants.  If  the  local  authority  fails  to  make  returns,  the 
department  may  appoint  some  person  who  shall  act  as  the  local  authority  for  the  time 
being.  Inspectors  of  returns  may  be  appointed  by  the  department.  If  the  managers 
or  teachers  of  any  school  fail  to  give  all  the  required  information,  such  school  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  school  provision  to  be  made. 

ATTENDANCE. 

School  boards  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  education  department,  make  by-laws 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  de- 
termining the  time  during  which  the  children  shall  so  attend  (subject  to  the  regula- 
tions above  given ;)  providing  for  the  remission  of  the  paymeut  of  the  school  fees  of 
poor  children,  imx)osing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  the  by-laws,  and  revoking  or  alter- 
ing the  by-laws. 

Children  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  may  be  exempted  from  such  com- 
pulsory regulations  upon  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  school  inspectors ;  or  on 
showing  that  they  are  otherwise  suflBciently  instructed,  that  they  are  sick  or  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  attending ;  or  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  within 
the  prescribed  limit — three  miles. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS, 

After  March  31, 1871,  no  parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  to  any  elementary  school 
which  is  not  a  public  school,  as  defined  above.  No  application  for  building  grants  will 
be  entertained  after  December  31,  1870.  After  March  31,  1871,  no  grant  will  be  given 
in  respect  of  any  religious  institution.  No  grant  to  any  school  in  any  year  shall  exceed 
the  income  of  the  school  for  that  year  from  fees  and  voluntary  contributions.  Here- 
after no  school  will  be  required  to  be  connecteil  with  any  religious  denomination,  or  to 
pve  reliffious  instruction  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  parliamentary  grants. 
Voluntary  schools  and  school-board  schools  are  to  bo  treated  impartially.  Additional 
parliamentary  grants  are  to  be  made  to  exccptionably  poor  neighborhoods.  The  atinnal 
grant  may  l>e  refuse<l  to  any  school  not  previously  in  receipt  of  public  aid  if  it  is 
situated  in  a  district  having  a  school  board,  and  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  education 
department  the  school  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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There  has  been  much  excitement  in  Bengal  on  account  of  the  declared  intention  of  the 
government  to  withhold  its  aid  from  "  all  English  education,"  thereby  reversing  that 
i*olicy  which  was  inaugurated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  fully  set  forth  m  the 
dispatch  of  the  honorable  the  court  of  directors  in  1854,  which  is  regarded  as  the  char- 
ter of  education  for  British  India.  In  this  dispatch  the  government  announced  that  the 
education  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  in  India  was  that  of  "  the  arts,  science,  phi- 
losophy, aud  literature  of  Europe,"  and  in  fui*therance  of  this  the  English  and  vernac- 
ular tongues  were  taught  in  the  same  schools.  A  long  and  able  memorial  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  jirotesting  against  the  proposed  change,  was  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  held  in  the  town  hall  of  Calcutta,  July  2,  1870.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  in  forty  different  districts  throughout  Bengal  on  the  same  day.  In 
this  memorial,  and  in  the  highly  interesting  debate  which  was  held  at  the  time  of  its 
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adoption,  some  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Bengal 
were  brought  out,  which  we  condense,  first  from  the  memorial : 

**  In  185^^50,  the  year  when  the  educational  dispatch  of  the  court  of  diroctore  csaaa 
into  operation,  the  number  of  Anglo-vernacular  schools  was  25,  and  that  of  vemacalar 
schools  54,  while  in  1868-'69,  the  last  year  of  actual  returns,  the  former  had  increased 
to  670,  and  the  latter  to  2,962,  mostly  through  the  exertions  of  native  gentlemen,  eda- 
cated  in  Knglish,  and  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  opposition  of  the  government  is  to  the  spread  of  Ene- 
lish  among  all  classes,  and  not  to  high  education,  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  for  tljo  higher  classes  exclusively. 

"The  I'esolution  of  the  government  of  India  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  the  share  of  state  contribution  in  aid  of  English  education.  It  is  often 
alleged  that  the  British  Indian  government  gives  a  "charity"  education  to  its  subjects, 
but  how  far  this  charge  is  grounded  on  fact,  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  Expenditure  on  English  education  in  1868-'69. 


Institutions. 


Colleges  general 

Government  schools 
Aided  schools 

Total 


Imperial 
funds. 


Rs. 

195, 456 
229,730 
200,334 


Fees  and 
endowments. 


95,499 
222,016 

379,404 


621, 520 


I 


696,919 


Total 


Rt. 

2S6,SS5 
451,  Ttf 
579,738 


1,318,439 


^'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  government  colleges  an^amount  equal  to  half  the  state 
contribution  is  raised  by  fees,  subscriptions,  and  endowments,  in  the  Zillah  schools  a  sum 
equal  to  the  government  grant,  and  in  the  aided  schools  nearly  two-thirds  come  from 
the  same  sources,  a  state  of  things  quite  in  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  educa- 
tion dispatch  of  1845,  and  with  the  grant-in-aid  rules  sanctioned  by  the  govemmeut  of 
India.  It  is  observable  that  the  two  government  schools  in  India,  kept  up  for  the 
Hindoos  of  the  city,  far  from  bein^  a  burden  on  the  state,  yield  a  surplus  income,  and 
that,  of  the  institutions  for  professional  education,  the  law  schools  showed  in  1868-*69 
a  surplus  of  rs.  7,016.  Your  memorialists  may  add  that  in  Calcutta,  where  the  demand 
for  English  education  is  exceptionally  great^  and  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 
position  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  English  schools,  the  government  does 
not  now  give  any  grant-in-aid  to  a  school  in  which  English  is  taught. 

"  Every  civilized  country,  your  memorialists  submit,  considers  it  obligatory  on  the 
state  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  promotion  of  uberal  educa- 
tion, and  as  that  education  can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  cannot,  they  humbly  conceive,  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy  to  withdraw  the  insigDificant  sum  now  given  in  aid  of  Eng- 
lish education  in  Bengal,  which  is  scarcely  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  enormous 
revenues  which  Bengal  contributes  to  the  imperial  treasury.  And  they  would  further 
point  out  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  and  colleges  are  much  greater  than  the  amounts  raised  in  the  other  prov- 
inces by  compulsory  local  cesses ;  while  the  free  payments  in  Bengal  are  already  high, 
compared  with  corresponding  rates,  even  in  Europe.  Thus,  by  a  recent  statute* of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  its  doors  are  open  to  aU  for  the  almost  nominal  fee  of  £3  10«.  per 
annum,  while  the  fee-rate  in  the  Presidency  College  in  Calcutta  is  at  present  £14  8». 
per  annum,  and  in  the  Mofussil  colleges  £6  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  the  pro- 
fessional branches,  such  as  law  and  civil  engineering. 

"  The  principle  regulating  the  allotment  of  the  public  i^evenucs  to  the  several  prov- 
inces for  the  purposes  of  education  is,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  memoriiuists, 
highly  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  out  of  an  income  of  nearly  fifty  millions,  only 
£680,530  is  allotted  to  education ;  and  that  amount  is  thus  divided  among  the  sevenil 
provinces : 


Provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Beneol 

Northwestern  provinces 

Fo^jab 

Onde 

Central  provinces 

British  Bormah 


Total  revenue. 


£8.010,915 
9, 616, 233 
15, 379,  708 
6,351,728 
3,  873,  749 
1, 590,  483 
1, 088,  815 
1, 161,  478 


Allotment  for  edn- 
cation  for  ISTO-'Tl. 


£90,03 
118,271 
234.3^ 
103,5* 

36,(66 
27. 9N 
10, 9« 
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'^  The  recent  resolution  of  the  govemmout  of  India  involves  the  transgression  of  the 
educational  charter  of  India  on  three  cardinal  points :  1st,  it  divorces  English  from 
vernacular  education ;  2d,  by  causing  this  divorce  it  uudennines  the  sound  basis  of 
Indian  education,  viz.,  European  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  the  Bengalic  language,  though 
far  more  improved  than  most  of  the  vernaculars  of  India,  is  not  sufficiently  advanceil 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge  '  in  the  improved  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  lit< 
erature  of  Europe;*  and  3d,  by  discountenancing  aid  to  'English  education,Mt  de- 
stroys the  prospects  of  the  aided  Anglo- vernacular  schools  which  feed  the  colleges,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  receive  their  educatiou. 

**The  practical  result  of  the  new  policy  announced  by  the  government  of  India 
would,  your  memorialists  believe,  be  the  surrender  of  English  education*  of  a  higher 
order  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  proselytize  the  people 
of  this  country',  and  snbvert  their  national  religion.  It  may  easily  be  surmised  that 
such  an  issue  will  fill  her  Majesty's  native  Indian  subjects  with  the  deepest  discontent, 
for  what  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  a  nation  than  to  see  its  own  hard-earned- re- 
sources placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  propagandists,  whose  chief  aim  it  is,  as  ob- 
served above,  to  overthrow  its  religious  and  social  fabric." 

So  far  we  have  given  extracts  from  the  memorial,  which  is  ver^--  voluminous,  and 
contains  twenty -two  separate  clauses,  five  of  which  we  have  taken.  From  the  different 
speeches,  reported  at  length  iu  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  11,  1870,  we  extract  the 
following  detached  paragraphs : 

**In  1868-'69,  there  were  reiwjrted  by  the  director  of  public  instruction  5,423  schools 
of  every  grade,  English  and  Bengalic,  aided  and  unaided,  giving  instruction  to  215,550 
students. 

^*  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  the  fees  in  all  government  and  aided  English  schools 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  contributions  of  the  state  for  such  educatiou,  so  that 
English  education  in  Bengal  may  be  prosecuted  *  not  only  without  carr>'iug  a  charge 
to  the  imperial  revenue,  but  even  so  as  to  provide  some  means  for  helping  forward 
vernacular  education.'  This  proposal  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  the  students 
in  our  government  colleges  and  schools  pay  less  schooling  fees  than  the  stndeuts  in 
other  civilized  countries,  say  England,  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  next  place  the  capability  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  students  to  ]iay 
more.  Both  these  assumptions  are  alike  unwarranted.  In  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  fee  payable  under  a  recent  statute  is  £3  10^.  per  annum.  In  France  the  fee  charged 
iu  all  its  colleges  (lyc^es)  ranges  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum,  and  the  fee  for  the  com- 
munal colleges,  which  resemble  our  district  schools,  is  £4  per  annum.  In  Pi'ussia  the 
average  fee  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  £2  14«.  per  annum,  and  the  highest  fee  rate  ap- 
pears to  be  £4  per  annum.  Mr.  Arnold  calculates  that  iu  Italy,  a  state  so  newly  con- 
stituted, and  engaged  in  struggles  with  such  gigantic  difficulties,  the  yearly  average 
cost  of  astudentfor  maintaining  himself  at  the  university,  all  charges  included,  is  about 
£.3.  As  for  Switzerland,  the  same  author  observes  that  the  *  fce^s  are  low  and  the  staff 
of  professors  is  excellent.*  Mr.  Arnold  also  tells  us  that  France  spends  £3  75.,  Italy 
£5  VZs.f  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  that  in  the  year  1861  Prussia  spent  £79,629 
to  meet  a  sum  of  £2,761  from  the  students'  fees,  endowments,  &c.,  yielding  a  further 
sura  of  £21,160.  Now,  gentlemen,  compare  these  figures  with  the  statement  on  page  5 
of  the  report  of  public  instruction,  l?!i68-'69,  and  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  each 
pupil  to  the  state  in  Bengal  is  rs.  10  12-7  only. 

**  Can  it  be  said  in  this  state  of  facts  that  the  students  of  Bengal  receive  a  charity 
education  ?  Can  it  be  maintained  for  one  moment  that  parents  and  guardians  of  our 
students  pay  nothing  for  the  education  of  their  children  f"  *  »  • 

**  It  h:is  l)eeu  said  that  the  position  and  wealth  of  the  students  who  read  in  our  gov- 
ernment colleges  and  schools  is  such  that  they  can  easily  i)ay  an  increased  fee  for  their 
wlucation.  To  rebut  this  assumption  I  have  only  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe, 
|>rincip«al  of  the  Presidency  College,  reported  in  page  431  of  the  the  Report  on  Public 
Instruction  for  1868-'69.  After  giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  positions  and  occupations 
of  the  guardians  and  parents  of  the  students,  the  learned  principal  says  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  students  are  dependent  upon  their  scholarship  for  defraying  their  college 
expenses.  This  remark  of  the  principal  of  our  most  expensive  government  institution 
has  an  eloquence  which  I  can  hardly  surpass,  and  if,  with  facts  like  these,  the  govern- 
ment should  still  insist  on  an  increase  of  the  schooling  fees,  it  would  only  strengthen 
the  impression  that  under  the  high-sounding  name  of  mass  education  lurks  an  inten- 
tion to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  our  great  educational  institutions."    »        «        « 

**  Is  the  system  of  education  that  has  been  adopted  in  Bengal  entirely  provided  by 
the  government  ?  Do  wo  not  contribute  very  largely,  if  not  x^^ually,  with  the  8tat« 
for  this  system?  The  receipts  and  disbursemeuts  of  the  education  department  for  tho 
years  18()8-'69,  as  given  in  page  44  of  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  shows  that  out  of  a  total 
gross  outlay  of  £295,150,  £119,651  is  from  private  sources,  and  only  £175,400  is  paid 
by  the  state."  *••  »#•#•* 
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"  The  history  of  edacation  in  this  coantry^  and  the  marveloos  changes  wrought  by  it 
during  the  last  two  qoarters  of  a  century  afford,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  stroDgest 
condenmation  of  the  educational  policy  propounded  by  the  government  of  India,  and 
also  the  strongest  support  to  the  resolution  itself.  For  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  supremacy  in  India  no  thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  edacation 
of  the  people.  But  when  the  empire  was  consolidated  and  peace  was  proclaimed,  bet- 
ter ideas  dawned  on  our  rulers. 

'^  Warren  Hastings  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  extension  of  oriental  lean- 
ing. Lord  Moira  recorded  a  minute  in  the  judicial  administration  of  Bengal,  in  which 
he  fully  recognized  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  moral  and  mental  advancement 
of  the  people.  Several  English  schools  were  in  the  meanwhile  established  in  Calcutta 
and  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  first  of  these  being  one  set  up  at  Chinsurah  by  Mr. 
Robert  May,  a  dissenting  missionary,  and  which  culminated  in  the  college  of  Mahomea 
Moslem.  Tnese  schools  spread  a  taste  for  English  learning.  Availing  themselves  of 
this  altered  state  of  feeling,  David  Hare,  Sir  Hide  East,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
native  community  in  181b,  established  the  Hindoo  College.  The  Hindoo  College,  sir, 
proved  a  brilliant  success.  Its  alumni  were  the  first  band  of  reformers  who  made 
noble  exertions  to  improve  and  elevate  their  country.  They  were  eager  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  at  the  college  to  their  less  fortunate  countn- 
men,  and  they  established  for  this  purpose  several  schools  in  and  around  CalcnttA. 
Of  these  schools  I  have  given  a  detailed  list  in  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Bengal  Social 
Science  Association, 

'^  In  1835  the  battle  between  the  Orientalists  and  the  Anglicists  was  decided  in  fiiTor 
of  the  latter,  and  a  new  system  of  education  inaugurated.''  •  •  • 

"At  present  the  extensive  cultivation  of  some  foreign  language,  which  is  always  very 
improving  to  the  mind,  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  veruac- 
ular  literature,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  tolerable  education 
from  that  source  only. 

"  The  study  of  English,  to  which  many  circumstances  induce  the  natives  to  give  the 
preference,  and  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  learning  of  the  West,  is  therefore  daily 
spreading.  This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  first  stage  in  the  process  by  which  India  is 
to  be  enlightened.  The  natives  must  learn  before  they  can  teach.  The  best  educated 
among  them  must  bo  placed  in  possession  of  some  knowledge  before  they  can  transfer 
it  into  their  own  languages.''  *  *  *  *  ♦         '  #        » 

"  I  know  a  host  of  educated  natives  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  their  less 
fortunate  countrymen  in  their  own  language  and  in  the  manner  and  form  most  accepta- 
ble to  them.  The  cry  that  has  been  raised  against  them,  that,  having  received  a  charity 
education  in  the  colleges,  they  have  done  nothing  for  their  country,  is  an  unreafioniug 
cry.  Now,  the  truth  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The  education  they  have  received  is 
neither  a  charity  education,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo 
school  and  Hare  school  are  nearly  self-supporting ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they  have  failed 
in  their  duty  as  educators.  Far  from  having  done  nothing,  they  have  done  a  ^reat 
deal  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education.  They  have  been  foremost  in  organizing 
schools,  literary  societies,  and  newspapers  in  every  possible  way.  Their  exertions  in 
this  direction  have  been  most  indefatigable  and  laudable,  and  instead  of  evoking  the 
obloquy  of  a  clique  deserved  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  public." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  as  furnishing  the  latest  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  education  in  this  province  of  British  India,  to  be  obtained  from  material  in  posses- 
sion of  this  Bureau. 


AUSTRIA. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  yet  conferred  upon  the  working  classes  of  Austria  is  the 
general  school  bill  of  the  14th  of  May,  1869,  which  renders  national  education  com- 
pulsory, and  gieatly  elevates  the  standard  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  begins  with  every  child  at  the  age  of  six,  and  is  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  even  then,  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his 
fourteenth  year,)  the  child  is  only  allowed  to  leave  school  on  production  ot  certifiw 
proof  that  he  has  thoroughly  acquired  the  full  amount  of  information  which  this  gre^* 
law  fixes  as  the  sine  qua  non  minimum  of  education  for  every  Austrian  citijzen.  The 
prescribed  educational  course  comprises  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  a  sonod 
knowledge  of  the  native  language,  history,  and  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  that  of 
the  native  country,  embracing  the  political  constitution  and  general  social  structure  oi 
it,  geography  in  the  same  sense,  all  the  more  important  branches  of  physical  science, 
geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  &c.,  singing,  athletic  exercises.  Children  employed 
in  the  large  factories,  or  prevented  by  speciad  circumstances  from  attending  the  com- 
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munol  school,  may  complete  or  continue  their  education  at  any  special  school  supported 
by  their  employer,  and  the  employers  are  authorized  to  found  schools  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  Ib  a  sine  qua  non  condition  that  all  such  schools  shall  provide  the  full  amount 
and  quality  of  education  required  by  law,  and  otherwise  fulfill  all  tlie  obligations  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  school  bill,  which  subjects  every  school,  whether  private  or  public, 
to  the  instruction  of  the  state.  In  places  where  a  special  trade  school  exists,  the  em- 
ployer is  bound  to  send  his  apprentices  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
above  enumerated,  every  child  is  simultaneously  provided  with  religious  instruction 
in  the  creed  to  which  he  or  she  is  bom.  The  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  or  notables 
of  the  church  or  religious  community  to  which  each  child  belongs  are  entitled,  and 
mdeed  bound,  by  law  to  provitle  competent  teachers  for  this  purfiose. 

The  free  selection  of  the  teachers  is  left  entirely  to  these  religious  bodies,  subject 
only  to  the  cert!fie<l  proofs  which  the  state  exact^s  of  the  teacher's  proficiency  and 
general  character.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  local  religious  communities  declining 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  allotted  to  them  by  the  law  that  the  state  steps  in 
and  undertakes  the  duty  which  they  refuse  to  discharge.  But  this  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  altogether  denominational  and  on  a  footing  of  impartial  equality  for  all 
religious  sectH,  is  kept  by  the  state  carefully  apart  from  the  secular  education,  which 
is,  in  every  case,  obligatory,  and  which  it  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  interfere  with,  or 
attempt  to  control.  Nor  are  any  private  schools  tolerated  by  the  government  which 
do  not  efficiently  provide  the  prescribed  amount  of  secular  instniction ;  although,  so 
long  as  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  imposes  no  limit  to  the  foundation  of  private 
educational  establishment's. 

Sucli  is  the  education  now  provided  in  Austria  for  every  child  of  the  working  classes. 


EBIJCATION     IN    AU8TRA1.IA. 

VICTORIA. 

This  Bureau  has  received,  with  the  request  for  the  exchange  of  educational  reports, 
the  seventh  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Victoria,  for  the  year  1B68,  dated  April 
30,  1861),  made  to  the  governor,  and  by  his  excellency  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  From  the  statistics  given  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Kane,  secretary  of  the 
board,  the  following  summary  is  taken : 

Total  population  of  the  colony 683, 977 

Total  number  of  chil(b*en  of  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 166, 907 

Number  attending  common  schools 101, 92.5 

Number  attending  private  schools 19, 009 

Avi-rage  attendance 58, 420 

Total  numl>er  of  school  establishments,  whether  denominational,  national,  or 

common 798 

Separate  departments,  each  under  a  head  teacher 834 

The  boanl  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  who  bold  their  office  for  the  term  of 
five  years.    During  the  year  1868  the  board  held  seventy-eight  meetings. 


REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE 


T*. 


Five  out  of  eight  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  at- 
tending schools,  either  public  or  private,  according  to  estimates  based  niM>n  data  in 
possession  of  the  board.    Upon  this  subject  the  report  states  that — 

**  In  estimating  the  number  of  children  receiving  instniction,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  either  public  or  privato 
schools  are  taught  at  home  by  tutors  and  governesses,  and  by  their  parents ;  and  prob- 
ably every  person  who  reauls  this  rei>ort  will  be  aware  of  many  such  cases.  In  many 
of  the  gold-fields,  and  in  the  bush  more  especially,  children  are  taught  in  this  manner, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  than  common  schools,  to  the  preference  of  parents  for  home  instruction,  or 
for  other  reasons.  We  refrain  from  making  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
taught  by  these  persons,  because  the  data  upon  which  we  have  to  work  are  too  scanty 
to  admit  of  that  precision  which  should  always  characterize  statistical  information; 
but  if  we  add  those  children  under  fifteen  who,  having  received  more  or  less  education, 
are  employed  in  pursuits  which  prevent  their  attendance  at  school,  it  will  no  donbt  bo 
found  that  they  form  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole. 

"From  the  above  figures  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  17.70  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
5.66  of  the  total  population,  and  00.90,  or  nearly  two  out  of  three  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  attending  schools  with  an  amount  of  regularity  which 
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is  not  eqnaled  either  in  England  or  America;  and  allowing  for  the  facts  that  the  chil- 
dren attending  school  vary  from  year  to  year,  those  attending  one  year  leaving  the 
next,  and  others  taking  their  places;  that  many  under  fifteen  have  left  school  andaic 
engaged  in  various  employments ;  and  that  mauy  others  are  taught  by  tutors,  govern- 
esses, and  parents,  we  oelieve  we  are  justified  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  children  unprovided  with  education  is  less  than  is  generally  ei»ti mated, 
and  that  the  great  liberality  of  Parliament  in  providing  for  public  education  has  not 
been  unproductive  of  substantial  fruit." 

DESmUTE  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  reducing  by  one-half  the 
amount  paid  by  the  board  for  the  education  of  destitute  and  deserted  children  and 
orphans,  the  proportion  of  such  children  decreased  about  20  or  26  per  cent.,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  aggregate  proportion  of  the  children  attending  school  increased. 
Under  the  present  regulations  the  following  is  the  scale  for  such  payments : 

"  For  a  single  scholar  above  eight  years  of  age,  4^.  per  week ;  for  a  single  scholar 
under  eight  years  of  age,  3d.  per  week ;  when  more  than  one  attend  from  the  same 
family,  per  scholar,  3d.  per  w^eek.  But  in  every  such  case  a  certificate  must  be  famished 
to  the  local  committee,  signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  registered  clergyman,  in  form 
of  A  or  B,  Appendix  K,  and  a  copy  thereof  forwarded  to  the  board ;  and  the  board  ivill 
require  to  be  satisfied  that  such  case  really  exists.  Every  such  certificate  must  be  re- 
newed half-yearly." 

A  return  is  submitted  in  the  appendix,  which  gives  interesting  information  relative 
to  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attending  schools  of  the  different  classes  receiv- 
ing aid.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  return : 

''Roman  Catholic  common  schools 43. 80  per  cent,  on  the  rolk 

Church  of  England  common  schools 27. 34  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Wesleyan  common  schools 24. 69  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Vested  common  schools 21. 31  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Presbyterian  common  schools 20. 35  per  cent,  on  the  rolk 

Non-vested  common  schools 17. 32  per  cent,  on  the  rolk 

"It  will  be  observed  fix)m  this  table  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attend- 
ing Roman  Catholic  schools  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  denomination  or  cbss  of 
schools,  being  three-fifths  more  than  that  attending  Church  of  England  schools,  four- 
fifths  more  than  that  attending  Wesleyan  schools,  and  more  than  double  that  attending 
any  other  schools.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  these  children  at- 
tending the  non-vested  schools  (by  which  is  meant  schools  which,  although  not  actnallf 
vested  m  the  board,  are  conducted  upon  the  same  principles,  out  which  at  the  same 
time  include  many  schools  which  are  the  private  ventures  of  the  teachers)  is  17. 32 
per  cent." 

DIRECT  GAIN  TO  TEACHERS  BY  DESTTTUTE  CHILDREN. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  direct  pecuniary  gain  is  now  afforded  to 
teachers  by  the  destitute  scholars.  The  direct  gain  is  comprued  in  the  payments  by 
the  board  of  school  fees  and  for  results;  and,  according  to  the  returns  for  1667,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  reduction  in  the  fee  by  one-half  since  that  date,  is  as  follows: 

Fees. 

£    8.    d. 

"'*For  each  individual  child  on  the  rolls 0    7    5J 

For  each  individual  child  in  average  attendance..  0  13    1^ 

Showing  that  each  child  in  avera^  attendance  is  worth  £1  3s,  per  annum,  or,  coimt- 
ing  46  school-weeks  in  the  year,  sixpence  per  week,  being  3.42  pence  in  fees,  and  2.5B 
pence  in  results." 

During  1668  aid  was  granted  to  forty-seven  schools,  of  which  twenty-seven  were 
vested  in  the  board ;  eleven  were  non-vested,  having  been  established  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  vested  at  a  future  time,  or  being  conducted  on  the  same  principles;  eight 
were  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  with  the  Church  of  England. 

All  schools  receiving  aid  must  follow  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  ths 
board,  but  other  branches  may  be  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  board.  The 
report  states  that  the  sanction  thus  given  has  been  abused  in  some  instances,  in 
which  schools  have  been  conducted  in  upper  and  lower  departments — ^tho  former  beine 
established  for  children  of  a  higher  social  position — where  the  pupils  are  separated 
and  taught  apart,  extra  fees  being  charged  for  instruction  in  extra  subjects,  imparted 
by  special  teachers.  '^  We  consider,"  says  the  report,  **  that  any  practice  which  has  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  a  school  to  a  particular  class,  or  to  exclude  from  its 
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benefits  tho  mass  of  the  people,  or  to  recogiiize  social  distinctions  in  schools  which  are 
established  for  all  alike,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  common-school  act, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated/' 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The  school-books  published  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  are,  as  hitherto,  more  in  demand  in  the  schools  of  the  colony  than  any 
other  series,  and  this,  it  is  stated,  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  are  sup- 
plied at  rates  so  much  below  all  other  publications  of  the  kind. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  and  the  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  payment  of  results  in  force  in  day  schools  apply  equally  to  them. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Is  reported  as  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  the  institution  now  in  operation  is  doing 
good  work,  as  £w  as  its  capabilities  extend,  in  turning  out  some  fair  teachers.  The 
superintendent-  is  zealous  and  painstaking,  but  the  institution,  although  under  the 
direction  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  little  more  than  the  private  speculation  of  the 
master.  A  general  training  institution,  unconnected  with  any  denomination  and  on 
a  more  extended  basis,  is  a  desideratum,  to  which  the  board  has  directed  its  attention. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AUGMENTED  BY  RESULTS. 

Under  the  law  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  are  fixed ;  they  may,  however,  aug- 
ment them  by  results,  as  has  been  stated,  according  to  the  amount  of  improvement 
apparent  in  classes  upon  examination.  The  report  states  that  ^'  the  amount  which  a 
school  is  now  competent  to  gain  under  results,  called  the  maximum  increment,  is  45 
per  cent,  of  the  average  fixed  salaries  paid  to  the  school  month  per  mouth.  We  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  council, 
to  increase  or  diminish  this  maximum  increment  as  the  interests  of  education  may 
require,  or  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  may  render  necessary.  We  have  also 
provided  that  the  balance,  if  any,  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  results  which  may  remain 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  may,  at  our  discretion,  be  distributed 
among  all  the  schools.'' 

PUPII^TEACHERS. 

There  is  a  system  of  pupil-teachers  in  operation,  by  which  teachers  are  educated  and 
fitted  by  experience  for  the  work.  These  teachers  receive  salaries,  and  are  permitted 
to  improve  their  education  by  taking  lessons  out  of  school  hours,  under  certain  restric- 
tions.   A  late  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

"That  pupil-teachers  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  or  de- 
partment oia  school  in  which  they  are  employed ;  but  in  mixed  schools,  or  departments 
of  schools,  under  a  master  and  mistress,  female  pupil-teachers  may  receive  instruction 
out  of  school  hours  from  the  master,  on  condition  that  some  adult  female,  approved  by 
the  local  committee  and  by  the  inspector,  be  invariably  present  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  lessons  are  being  given  by  the  teacher;  provided  also  that  the  teacher  and 
said  adult  female  be  not  both  voung  and  unmarried." 

This  rule  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  under  the  committee  of  council  of 
education  in  England,  but  it  is  not  so  stringent.  ^*  It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  report, 
''to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  rule." 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  school  system  is  that  of  inspection,  for  which 
£6,800  was  voted  in  1868.  The  school  system  of  Victoria  also  embraces  many  interest- 
ing peculiarities,  to  gain  a  full  idea  of  which,  the  report  should  be  examined. 


EBIJCATIOIV     IIV    ECIJABOR. 

Ecuador  boasts  of  one  university  and  eleven  colleges,  yet  the  people  are  not 
educated.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  are  only  names.  Nearly  all 
young  gentlemen  are  doctors  of  something :  but  their  education  is  strangely  dwarfed, 
defective,  and  distorted ;  and  their  knowleoge,  such  as  they  have,  is  without  power  as 
it  is  without  practice.    The  University  of  Quito  has  285  students,  of  whom  35  are 
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pnrsaiug  law,  and  18  medicine.  There  are  11  professors.  They  receive  no  fees  firom 
the  students,  bnt  an  annual  salary  of  $300.  The  library  contains  11,000  volnmes, 
nearly  all  old  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  works.  The  cabinet  is  a  bnshel  of  stones 
cast  into  one  comer  of  a  lumber  room,  covered  with  dust,  and  crying  out  in  Tain  for* 
man  in  the  university  to  name  them.  The  College  of  Tacnnga  has  45  students;  a  fine 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  but  no  one  to  handle  it ;  and  a  set  of  rocb 
from  Europe,  but  only  a  handful  from  Ecuador.  The  College  of  Riobamba  has  4 
professors  and  120  students.  In  the  common  schools,  the  pupils  study  in  concert 
aloud,  Arab  fashion.  There  are  four  papers  in  the  republic :  two  in  Guayaquil,  one  in 
Cuenca,  and  one  in  Quito.  El  Nacionelf  of  the  capital,  is  an  official  organ,  not  a  news- 
paper. It  contains  14  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  occasionally  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Like  the  Gazeta,  of  Madrid,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  satires  ever 
deliberately^  published  by  any  people  on  itself.  There  is  likewise  bnt  one  paper  in 
Cuzco,  El  Triumfo  del  Pueblo, — The  Andes  and  the  AnuLzan — Prof,  James  Orion. 


MEDICAL    EBUCATIOIV    I IV    THE    VlflTED 

STATES. 

"  The  medical  faculty,  in  oommon  with  all  enlight'Cned  members  of  the  profemion,  desire  eanieetly 
that  a  mie  might  prevail  in  onr  country  like  that  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  aniversitiea  of  Europe 
by  which  a  liberal  education  should  be  the  uccossarj'  introduction  to  professional  study.  The  sdoluft 
easily  runs  into  the  empiric,  but  ho  who  has  obtained  a  thorough  scientific  discipline  knows  bow  to 
discriminate  between  visionary  conjectures  and  established  truths."— >GSato2oou€  of  the  Univemfy  tf 
Michigan,  1870. 

A  consideration  of  medical  education  is  properly  introduced  by  a  short  account  of 
the  number,  public  standing,  relation  to  government,  and  organization  of — 

(I.)    THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Number. — The  total  tax  collected  during  the  year  1869  by  the  Internal  Revennc 
Bureau  from  physicians  and  surgeons  was  $50.5,785  55.  From  this  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United  States  is  over  50,000. 

2.  Public  Standing. — ^The  profesnion  is  divided  in  this  countiy  into  various  schools  or 
systems,  founded  on  various  theories  of  disease  or  treatment  or  medication.  The 
hydropathic  or  water-cure,  the  eclectic,  and  homoeopathic  systems  of  practice  formiog 
the  minorit3^  But  the  vast  majority  of  reputable  practitioners  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  other  countiies,  belong  to  what  they  denominate  simply  the  system  or  the 
regular  system  of  medicine,  repudiating  any  less  extended  or  more  descriptive  debig- 
nation. 

The  practitioners  of  all  these  systems  seem  to  depend  for  their  individual  recognition 
by  the  public  upon  their  individual  qualities,  personal  and  professional. 

3.  Eetation  to  the  Government. — Practically  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  State  governments  and  to  the  Greneral  Got- 
enunent  as  is  held  by  all  the  other  professions  and  occupations.  The  National  Govern- 
ment taxes  a  practitioner  yearly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  usages  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  takes  no  further  supervision  of  the  profession  as  such.  The  States,  wiw 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  take  no  action  as  to  its  character,  the  conditions  of 
entrance,  education,  membership,  or  compensation ;  they  grant  charters  for  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  very  often  without  consulting  the  needs  of  the  profession  or  the 
public  good,  or  even  investigating  the  personal  or  professional  character  of  the  incor- 
porators. Counties  and  towns  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor  in  their  limits,  (though  this  practice  is  by  no  means  as  universal  as  it  shoold 
be;)  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  established  boards  of  health,  and  have 
devised  various  and  often  valuable  regulations  for  public  hygiene. 

4.  Professional  organization. — The  t^tal  absence  of  governmental  authority  above 
referred  to,  and  the  needs  of  tho  profession,  have  combined  to  force  it  to  organize  it- 
self. The  physicians  of  a  city  or  county  have  formed  medical  associations  a(  a  simple 
but  generally  efficient  character.  The  objects  of  these  societies  may  be  generally 
described  as  being  to  impart  information  to  each  other,  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  members  toward  the  public  and  the  profession,  to  settle  the  scale  of  fees,  &c.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  local  and  county  societies,  oorabining  with  the  medical  boards 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  faculties  of  the  medical  schools,  form  State  associations.  The 
national  organization  is  known  as  tho  American  Medical  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  city,  county,  and  State  associations,  medical  college  facul- 
ties, hospital  staffs,  and  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  associations  is  that  they  are  perfectly  powerless  to  coerce 
errant  members  of  the  profession.    They  can  only  atmoy,  they  cannot  punish. 
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The  or<vanization  of  the  so-called  irregular  systems  of  medical  practice  (when  they 
have  any  organization  worthy  of  the  name)  is  similar  in  principle. 

Having  noted  some  facts  respecting  the  profession,  we  natunilly  arrive  at  the  con- 
sideration of  its  methods  of  instruction.  For  want  of  space  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
allude  to  its  history  except  when  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  some  point  in 

(II.)   THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

1.  Preliminary  training, — ^The  medical  student  in  this  country  generally  has  little 
more  than  a  common  school,  or  at  the  most,  an  academic  education,  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  professional  studies. 

Probably  four-fifths  of  our  college  graduates  who  study  professions  enter  law  or 
divinity  schools.  In  other  words,  ordinary  medical  students,  when  commencing  their 
studies,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  English  branches :  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  (though  they  are  frequently  so  deiicient  as  to 
make  their  classmates  envy  their  impudence;)  some  of  them  have,  in  addition,  some 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry;  a  very  few  have  ergoyed  greater  opportunities,  and  may  claim  to 
have  pursued  a  course  of  ancient  or  modern  languages,  (rarely  both,)  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  political  economy,  and  logic. 

2.  Professional  instruction, — The  rule  of  regular  medical  colleges  is  to  demand  three 
years*  study,  (in  which  are  included  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures,)  so  the  aspirant 
for  medical  information  generally  makes  an  arrangement  with  a  practitioner  to  study 
in  his  office.  In  former  days  it  was  quite  common  to  indenture  the  student  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, his  ser\'ice8  in  compounding  pills,  plasters,  and  draughts  compensating  for  his 
instruction  and  use  of  books,  and  anording  him  an  opportunity  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  uses,  doses,  and  composition  of  medicines.  In  later  years,  phar- 
macy is  being  gradually  but  surely  separated  from  me<licine,  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  of  the  age ;  and  medical  students,  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  are  year  by 
year  less  likely  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  so  useful  in  these  respects  to  the  pro 
fession. 

The  student  remains  in  a  medical  man's  office  for  a  period  varying  from  three 
months  to  a  year,  during  which,  if  his  preceptor  is  a  busy  and  popular  practitioner,  ho 
has  not  been  examined  on  the  progress  ho  is  making  times  enough  to  make  it  worth 
mentioning  or  remembering.  He  during  this  time  reads  some  work  on  human 
anatomy  without  any  appliances  except  a  defective  set  of  bones,  the  relic  of  his  pre- 
ceptor's dissecting  days,  and  perhaps  a  fair  set  of  anatomical  plates ;  he  also  reads 
some  books  on  pnysiology,  materia  medica,  and  perhaps  chemistry,  and  even  attacks 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  sometimes  minor  surgery  is  also  read.  During  all 
this  route  he  is  apt  to  be  bothered  by  the  strange  and  seemingly  barbarous  phraseology 
of  these  works,  and  to  wonder  why  the  language  his  tongue  is  accustomed  to  speak 
cannot  describe  the  facts  his  e^'es  can  see. 

The  neophyte  then  hies  to  some  medical  school,  pays  a  small  matriculation  fee, 
writes  his  name,  age,  and  residence,  and  the  name  of  his  preceptor  on  the  matricula- 
tion book,  which  are  absolutely  the  only  necessary  qualificatious  for  his  entrance.  He 
pays  for  his  lecture  tickets,  and  where  courses  of  practical  anatomy  and  hospital 
clinics  are  obligatory,  for  the  hospital  and  demonstrator's  tickets,  finds  a  place  to 
lodge  and  get  his  meals,  and  begins  attendance  on  the  course  which  he  finds  is  not  at 
all  comx^ulsory,  and  that  he  can  cut  a  lecture  when  he  pleases. 

Here  at  the  very  outstart  in  most  colleges  he  finds  a  very  puzzling  difficulty.  He 
iiuds  that  ho  is  in  the  same  room  with  and  listening  to  exactly  the  same  lectures  as 
the  men  who  have  already  taken  one  or  two  courses  of  instruction.  He  sits  despair- 
ingly, note-book  in  hand,  as  the  majestic  physician,  or  the  celebrated  surgeon  pours 
out  statements,  observations,  allusions,  theories,  and  directions,  familiar  to  himself  and 
nnderstandable  by  the  advanced  student-s,  but  to  the  tyro  astounding  and  bewildering. 
He  follows  the  wanl  officers  of  the  hospital  in  the  clinical  round,  and,  amid  a  crowd  of 
fellow  students,  catches  fragmentary  glances  at  the  patients  and  imperfect  hearings  of 
the  glib  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  cases,  before,  perhaps,  he  has  learned 
anything  about  the  province  of  physical  examination,  the  use  of  the  micioscopc, 
chemical  tests,  the  thermometer,  and  other  diagnostic  means,  or  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable signification  and  interpretation  of  symptoms,  or  the  appropriate  application 
of  remedies. 

He  finds  that  the  short  duration  of  the  lecture-course  necessitates  enormous  crowd 
ing  of  matter.     From  twenty  to  thirty  lecturer  of  an  hour  apiece,  as  well  as  hospital 
clinics,  and  dissecting  each  week,  practically  prevent  his  reading  very  much  on  the 
subjects  the  lectures  treat  of,  or  the  cases  illustrate. 

The  duties  of  the  professors  to  their  patients  preclude  any  very  extended  daily  ex- 
amination of  the  students  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  they  have  heard  the  day 
before  *  and  thus  they  cannot  know  very  well  what  points  need  elucidation,  what 

25E 
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enxyrs  need  correction,  and  in  what  direction  the  private  study  of  the  student  shoold 
be  turned. 

Space  Avill  not  admit  of  any  detailed  description  of  the  vexation  of  studying  chem- 
istry without  any  appliances  for  repeating,  and  thus  hrmly  fixing  in  mind,  the  experi- 

tments  displayed  by  the  professor  during  the  lecture ;  or  o'i'  the  wild  shot«  the  embryo 
dissector  makes  in  the  anatomical  room  for  want  of  supervision ;  or  of  the  number- 
less annoyances  that  he  meets  with  at  every  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  student 
generally  neglect*  the  dryer  branches  for  the  two  ho  thinks  will  be  the  most  inmiedi- 

.  ately  useful^  so  that  practice  of  mediciue  and  surgery  crowd  chemistry  and  anatomy 

.  to  the  wall  with  a  m;\jority  of  every  class. 

The  student  worries  through  his  iii*st  course  without  being  examined,  goes  home, and 
resumes  his  studies  with  his  i»receptor,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  little  rested  by  theeet*- 
sation  of  these  incongruous  and  multifarious  attacks  on  his  mind,  if  a  sincere  student, 
gradually  arranges  and  classifies  the  information  he  has  received,  reads  the  text  books, 
applies  tlie  stetlioscox>e  and  the  thermometer  to  some  cases,  assists  in  reducing  some  dis- 
locations, &c.,  thus,  during  the  time  intervening  between  his  two  lecture  courses  he 
becomes,  in  many  respects,  fitt^id  for  rapid  progress  when  he  returns  to  the  medical 
school.  But  mark,  he  is  as  far  from  nearly  all  anatomical  and  chemical  appliances  m 
he  was  when  he  began  his  studies;  and  the  appalliug  dryness  of  the  text  books  on 
these  subjects  also  contributes  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
very  foundations  of  the  science — the  facts  on  which  surgery  and  medicine  are  based. 

Many  students,  especially  in  the  West,  take  only  one  course,  before  seeking  practice. 
Those  who  are  more  able  or  wiser  return  to  the  medical  school  and  resume  tbeir 
studies. 

Now,  our  student  finds  another  trouble.  Ho  discovers,  if  he  has  worked  liard  all 
this  past  time,  that  a  grcjit  deal  of  the  course  is  to  him  familiar — familiar  do  I  (viyf— 
musty,  clogging,  a  hinderance,  not  an  assistance.  He  wants  to  hear  new  thin^,  to  eater 
now  fields,  to  acquire  new  treasures,  not  to  endure  a  dreary  review  of  lus  past  iu- 
struction.  If  he  is  a  thorough  student,  ho  takes  up  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  whatever 
he  knows  he  is  defective  in,  only  paying  attention  to  the  lectures  sufiicient  to  enable 

.him  to  stand  a  creditable  quiz  (examination)  when  the  professor  finds  time,  or  bis 

•  conscience  forces  him  to  the  efibrt.  If  he  has  spare  means,  he  generally  joins  a  qaiz- 
class,  in  which  the  members  arc  thoroughly  questioned  on  the  subjects  of  lectures  they 
have  heard.  These  classes  are  held  by  members  or  attach<^  of  the  faculty,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  lecture  instruction,  and  are  of  immense  service  to  tho  student.  Very 
poor  men,  as  many  of  the  class  are,  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  aid. 

3.  Graduation. — Finally  the  days  of  examination  arrive.  The  candidate?  for  medical 
honors  has  written  and  presentee!  his  thesis,  (in  English,)  hiis  deposited  his  gradn.ition 
fee,  has  crammed  furiously,  or  has  wisely  nmde  ux>  his  mind  that  if  he  is  lit  togmduate 
the  professors  will  be  apt  to  know  it,  or,  if  more  shrewd  than  well  fjroundcd,  thinks  that 
the  college  wants  the  graduation  fee  as  badly  as  he  wants  its  diploma,  and  will  paas 
him  if  there  is  the  smallest  excuse  for  doing  so ;  he  goes  to  each  professor  or  before 
the  whole  faculty  in  session,  (the  usage  varies  in  dittereut  colleges,)  answers  or  tries  to 
answer  tho  questions  asked  him,  in  accordance  with  his  best  convictions,  and  wilh  the 
professors  hobbies,  if  any  exist ;  if  he  has  become  known  as  a  good  student,  a  ptmctnal 
and  steady  attendant  at  lectures  and  clinics,  and  his  thesis  happened  to  please  the 
examiners,  he  finds  that  his  path  is  made  smooth,  and  he  goes  away  exalted. 

Generally  very  few  of  any  cla.ss  get  plucked.  Sometimes  men  are  allowe<I  to  grad- 
uate if  they  will  promise  to  pursue  a  certain  amount  of  study  subsequently  under  the 
sui-pervisiou  of  the  faculty. 

4.  Degrees, — ^They  graduate,  are  called  mediclnae  doctoreSj  and  go  home  or  out  in  the 
world  to  practice  the  precepts  they  have  bolted  in  such  haste.  Comparatively  few  men 
(at  least  in  the  South  and  West)  ever  study  three  full  years  before  ai>plying  for  a 
dixdoma. 

5.  Post-gradunte  course. — If  a  graduate  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  ho  must 

do  so  independently  of  any  instructions  our  medical  schools  furnish ;  he  has,  generally^ 

ithe  privilege  of  attendiug  further  coui-ses-of  lectures  by  paying  a  small  sum.    But  for 

.an  extension  of  his  studies  ho  must  go  to  Euroi>e  or  depeud  on  books  at  home.   No 

proper  post-graduato  course  is  provided  in  our  country. 

C.  iSumiiiary. — This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  study  in  this  country.  In  it  the 
[following  branches  are  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  viz :  anatomy,  descriptive 
surgical,  and  pathological,  with  dissections ;  chemistry,  inorganic  and  physiological  j 
physiology ;  hygiene  ;  therapeutics  and  materia  medica  j  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  surgery  and  operations,  major  and  minor;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children;  toxicology  and  medical  jurisprudence,  with  medical  and  surgical,  and,  some- 
times (very  rarely)  obstetrical  and  ophthalmic  clinics. 

Having  brietly  described  the  educational  course  of  a  modical  student,  (in  which  no 
individual  institution  is  particularly  alluded  to  but  tho  average  opportunities  and  the 
ordinary  usage  as  faithfully  as  possible  described,)  it  may  be  instructing  to  notice  the 
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(HI.)  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  A"ND 

IN  EUROPE. 

1.  In  the  United  Slates, — I  ffive  below  extracts  and  abstracts  from  the  official  publica- 
tions of  several  colleges  in  tiiis  country,  respecting  the  qualifications  for  admission  de- 
mandedi  the  coarse  or  instruction  given,  and  tlie  requirements  for  graduation. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

There  are  9  chairs :  1,  morbid  anatomy ;  2,  anatomy  and  physiology ;  3,  theory  and 
practice  of  physic ;  4,  anatomy ;  5,  chemistry ;  6,  surgery  ;  7,  obstetrics  and  medical 
jurisprudence;  8,  materia  medica;  9,  clinical  medicine.  There  are  10  adjunct  and 
assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

The  school  is  established  in  Boston  to  secure  those  advantages  for  the  study  of  anat- 
omy, pbysiolocy,  and  clinical  medicine  which  are  afforded  only  by  large  cities.  In- 
struction is  given  throughout  the  year  by  thirteen  professors,  several  instructors,  and 
university  lecturers.  There  are  two  sessions.  The  winter  session  comprises  the  lec- 
ture term,  when  systematic  courses  are  delivered  in  all  the  departments,  of  which  there 
are  eleven.  The  summer  session  includes  the  spring  and  autumn  terms,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  recitations  and  practical  instruction  of  various  kinds.  During  both  sessions 
there  are  visits  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  General  and  City  Hosjii- 
tal,  at  the  dispensary,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 

Students  of  medicine  designing  to  attend  the  medical  lectures,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
be  matriculated  in  this  nniversity  by  entering  their  names  with  the  dean  of  the  exec- 
utive faculty,  to  be  enrolled  by  him,  and  by  signing  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  university',  and  to  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Every  candidate  tor  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  before  being  admitted  to  examination: 

1.  He  shall  satisfy  the  executive  faculty  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

2.  He  shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  by  each  of  the  professors  of  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  morbid  anatomy,  midwifery,  surgery  and^ 
clinical  surgery,  clinical  medicine  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  but  if 
he  shall  have  attended  a  similar  course  in  any  other  college  or  university  approved 
by  the  executive  faculty,  the  same  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  courses  above 
required. 

3.  H6  shall  have  spent  three  years  in  his  professional  studies,  under  the  direction  of 
a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

4.  If  he  have  not  received  a  university  education,  he  shall  satisfy  the  executive 
faculty  in  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  i)hilo.s- 
ophy. 

5.  He  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  dean  of  the  executive  faculty 
four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  presents  himself  for  examination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shall  have  delivered  or  transmitted  to  the  dean  a  dissertation,  written 
by  himself,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  Every  dissertation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  dean  to  the  examination  of  the  executive  faculty  in  the  mode  which 
they  shall  point  out. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  8  professorships:  1,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  ;  2,  chemistry  ;  3,  anat- 
omy ;  4,  surgery ;  5,  institutes  of  medicine ;  6,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  7,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine ;  8,  clinical  and 
demonstrative  surgery. 

There  are  also  special  clinical  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  (with  3  assistants :)  phys- 
ical diagnosis;  microscopy  and  chemistry,  applied  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  orgaua ; 
disea-sesof  women  and  children ;  clinical  and  demonstrative  surgery,  (with  8  assistants  :) 
t»yphilis;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear;  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

There  is  1  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  7  assistant  demonstrators,  3  demonstrators 
of  practical  surgery,  and  1  assistant  in  medical  microscopy. 

There  is  also  an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  with  chairs  of— I,  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy ;  2,  botany  ;  3,  mineralogy  and  geology ;  4,  hygiene  ;  5,  medical  ju- 
risprudence, including  toxicology. 

Ample  means  of  teaching  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  diseases  of  woincn 
and  children,  are  presented  in  the  university  and  in  the  Various  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries of  the  city. 

Clinical  instruction  (without  fee)  is  also  given  throughout  the  year  in  the  PhiLidcl- 

fhia  Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Episcopal  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  lioHpittil,  Will's 
iospital  for  the  Eje,  City  Lying-in  llosiutal,  and  Children's  Hospital;  also,  the  Gor- 
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man  Hospital,  Jewish  Hospital,  and  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Additional  instrnctioD  ia 
also  given  in  the  university  dispensary  and  the  surgical  wards  in  the  college  hailcliug. 

The  disscctiug  room  is  open  during  the  session,  under  the  supervision  of  the  proft^ssor 
of  clinical  and  demonstrative  surgery  and  his  assistants.  Every  stndent  is  here  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  practically  traiued  in  the  application  of  haudages  and  sm^pcal 
apparatus,  and  in  the  performance  of  operations  upon  cadaver.  Instruments,  spUuts, 
uud  bandages  are  supplied  free  of  cost. 

The  rules  for  graduation  in  medicine  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  attained  the 'age  of  twenty-one  years,  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  been,  during  that  time,  the  private 
pupil,  for  two  years  at  least,  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine. 

2.  The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  two  complete  courses  of  the  following  le^ 
tures  in  this  institution:  Theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  anatomy;  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy ;  chemistry ;  surgery ;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children : 
institutes  of  medicine. 

3.  Medical  student-s  who  have  attended  one  complete  course  in  a  respectable  medical 
school,  where  the  attendance  on  two  complete  courses  is  necessary  to  a  degree,  where 
the  same  branches  are  taught  as  in  this,  and  which  is  placed  upon  the  tid  eundem  of 
this  school,  are  permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance  here  for  one  fall 
course ;  the  rules  of  graduation  being  in  other  respects  observed. 

4.  The  candidate,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  must  deliver  to  the  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  by  himself,  on  some  medical  subject.  This  thesis  i» 
referred  to  one  of  the  professors,  who  shall  examine  the  candidate  upon  it,  and  make 
his  report  thereon  to  the  medical  faculty. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  general  description  and  surgical  anatomy ;  2,  institutes  and 
practice  of  surgery  ;  3,  practice  of  medicine ;  4,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children ;  5,  chemistry ;  G,  materia  niedica  and  general  therapeutics ;  7,  institntes  of 
medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  1  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine ;  1  demonstrator 
of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  carefully  considered  combination  of  didactic  and 
clinical  teaching,  the  result  of  many  years'  experience. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  Philadelphia  are  unsurpassed.  The  clinic  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  conntiy,  and  the  cases  of  every 
variety,  from  the  rarest  form  of  disease  to  that  met  with  in  daily  practice,  are  presented 
during  the  session. 

Besides  the  college  clinic  there  are  in  the  city  18  hospitals,  7  dispensaries,  and  38 
other  charitable  institutions,  afifording  ever/  facility  for  the  practical  study  of  disease 
and  injury.  The  opportunities  offered  to  the  student,  indeed,  are  only  limited  by  the 
time  at  his  disposal. 

Believing  that  clinical  studies  pursued  too  exclusively  can  only  lead  to  empiricism 
in  ])i'actice,  the  didactic  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  thproiigh 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession.  The  most  ample  means  of  illustration 
are  employed,  and  every  car©  taken  to  treat  the  subject  clearly  and  with  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  practical  results. 

While  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  extend  the  ^regular  course  beyond  the 
usual  period,  from  October  to  March,  yet  the  faculty,  wishing  to  afford  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  stndent,  have  arranged  a  course  of  supplementary  lectures,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  September,  without  additional 
charge,  exceiit  the  registration  fee  of  $5. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  must  be  of  ^od  moral  character,  and  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full  sessions  of  lectures  in 
some  regular  and  respectable  medical  school,  one  of  which,  the  last,  shall  have  been  in 
this  college,  and  must  exhibit  his  tickets,  or  other  adeixuate  evidence  thereof,  to  the  dean 
of  the  faculty. 

.He  must  have  studied  medicine  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  have  attended  At 
least  one  course  of  clinical  instruction  in  an  institution  approved  by  the  faculty.  H® 
must  present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a  thesis  of  his  own  composition,  correctly 
written,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  some  medical  subject,  and  exhibit  to  the  facnltj' 
at  his  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  professional  attainments.  The  degwc 
will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  who  absents  himself  from  the  public  com- 
mencement, without  the  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 
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noiisly  in  this  or  some  other  school.  Ho  must  also  have  followed  the  practice  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

o.  Ho  must  undor^  a  satisfactory  cxamlDation  on  all  the  bmnches  tangbt  in  tbu 
college,  and  write  an  acceptable  thesis,  in  the  English,  Latin,  French,  or  Germauian- 
guage,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  A  second  regular  examination  will 
hv  held  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Applicants  who  have  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements may  present  themselves  at  either  of  these  examinations.  At  no  other  time 
will  students  bo  examined. 

4.  He  must,  by  the  first  of  February,  notify  the  dean,  in  writing,  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  candidate,  and  deliver  to  him  his  thesis  and  graduating  fee,  both  of  v.'hicli 
will  be  returned  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  rejection. 

&IEDICAL  DEPARTME^rr  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY,  (CHICAGO  aiEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE.) 

• 

There  are  IG  regular  professorships,  including  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  snrgcTT, 
and  16  professors  besides  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  It  provides  for  three  con- 
secutive courses  of  instruction,  (junior,  middle,  and  senior,)  one  for  each  of  the  tbn* 
years  of  study,  and  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  regular  lecture  term 
is  live  and  a  half  months,  with  a  free  summer  course  of  three  months  added. 

2.  In  Europe, — The  following  facts  respecting  medical  education  in  Europe  are  an 
abstract  of  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the 
commissioner  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition.  They  will  serve  to' compare  with 
the  preceding  statements : 

ITALY. 

In  Italy,  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  medical  school  must  present  a  certificate 
showing  "that  he  has  completed  the  studies  of  the  lyceum — GrecK,  Latin  literature. 
Italian  literature,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  (mental  and  natural.)  chcmistrr. 
mathematics^  naturttl  history,  mechanics,  and  gymnastics,  and  has  been  examined  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and  Italian  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  term  of  study  is  six  years,  in  which  the  studies  are  distributed  snbstan- 
tially  as  follows : 

First  year. — Botany,  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  zoology,  comparative  and  humtn 
anatomy,  and  normal  histology,  witn  practical,  anatomical,  and  botanical  exerciser 

ASecond  year, — Natural  philosophy,  physiology,  organic  and  physiological  chemistrj*, 
human  anatomy,  with  practical,  anatomical,  and  physiologico-chemical  exercises. 

Third  year, — JPhysiology  and  general  pathology,  with  practical  experiments  in  phys- 
iology and  in  pathological  histology. 

FourtJ^  year. — Special  pathology,  medical  and  surgical,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
hygiene,  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections,  pathologicxd  and  topographical, 
and  attendance  upon  medical  and  surgical  clinics. 

Fifth  year. — Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  aD<l 
children,  and  ophthalmic  diseases,  with  medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  and  ophthalmic 
clinicH,  pathological  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections  and  surgical  oper- 
ationrj  upon  the  cadaver. 

Sixth  year. — Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  with  corresponding  clinics  as  in  fifth  year,  special  study  of  the  diseases  of 
the  skin,  of  syphilitic  diseases,  and  of  mental  diseases  for  four  months  each,  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  toxicology. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  the  medical  school  at  Paris  comprises  the  following  chairs:  Anatomy, 
pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  medical  physics,  hygiene,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
l)eutic8,  medical  chemistry,  medical  natural  history,  histology,  surgical  pathology, 
medical  pathology,  pathology  and  general  therapeutics,  operations  and  apparatus, 
medical,  surgical,  and  obstetricjil  clinics,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  child- 
rr'U,  medical  jurisprudence  and  pharmacology,  with  abundant  supplementary  instnic- 
tiou. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  the  Austrian  Medico-chirurgical  School,  at  Vienna,  the  whole  perio<l  of  stiidy 
occupies  five  years,  as  follows : 

Fir»l  year. — Zoology,  mineralogy,  chemistrj',  descriptive  anatomy,  anatomical  cxcr- 
ciHCH,  and  botany,  with  special  lectures  on  medicinal  plants. 
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Second  year, — Dissectious,  topographical  anatomy,  physiology,  general  pathology, 
prescriptions,  instniments,  apparatus,  and  bandages,  pharmacology',  preliminary  study 
of  climatology,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

Third  i/car.— -Pathological  anatomy  and  medical  jurisprudence,  with  appropriate 
dissections,  surgery,  theoretical  and  operative,  surgical  and  medical  clinics,  puysio- 
logical  and  pathological  chemistry. 

Fourth  year. — Clinics  in  medical  jurisprudence,  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye,  dissections  illustrative  of  medical  jurisprudence,  instruction  in 
vaccination,  &c. 

Fifth  ycar,^  Surgical,  ophthalmic,  and  medical  clinics,  descriptive  and  topographical 
anatomy,  with  dissections,  physiology,  &.c. 

The  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  study  is  given  by  35  full  professors,  19 
assistant  professors,  and  39  privat  docenten^  all  of  whom  give  numerous  lectures  and 
demonstrative  exercises  during  each  half  year. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  (M.  B.,) 
master  in  surgery,  (C.  M.,)  and  doctor  of  medicine,  (M.  D.)  No  one  is  admitted,  as  a 
nile,  to  the  course  of  medical  study  in  a  university  who  has  not  either  graduated  in 
the  arts,  or  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  the  Latin 
and  English  languages,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  branches,  to  wit :  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. And  in  no  case  is  a  candidate  for  the  professional  examinations  prerequisite 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  or  the  degree  of  master  in  surgery,  eligible  to 
such  examinations  unless  possessed  of  the  general  educational  qualifications  above 
named.    Each  candidate  for  degrees  is-  also  required  to  establish  by  certificates — 

1.  That  he  has  studied  medicine  and  surgery  for  four  years,  durinj^  each  of  which 
a  course  of  at  least  200  lectures,  with  corresponding  clinical  instructions,  have  been 
delivered,  wherein  he  has  studied  for  prescribed  times  the  following  departments  of 
medical  science:  Anatomy,  chemistrj',  materia  medica,  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  general  pathology,  (or, 
in  schools  where  no  such  course  exists,  morbid  anatomy,)  practical  anatomy,  practical 
chemistry,  practical  obstetrics  with  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  medical  jurispru- 
dence, botany,  and  zoology. 

2.  That  he  has  attended  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital  for 
two  years,  and  out-side  practice  for  six  months. 

3.  That  one  of  the  aforesaid  years  of  study  has  been  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
university  to  which  application  for  examination  is  made.  (The  Edinburgh  school  also 
requires  that  two  of  the  four  years  of  study  sh«ill  have  been  either  there  or  in  some 
other  uiriversity  authorized  to  graut  degrees.) 

4.  That  he  has  at  date  of  application  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  is  not 
under  any  arMcles  of  apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon,  physician,  or  other  master. 

Dr.  Hoyt  remarks : 

"Thus  qualified,  the  candidate  may  be  received  to  examinations,  both  on  wTitten 
and  oral:  First,  on  the  elementary  branches  of  medical  science,  such  as  anatomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  materia  medica ;  secondly,  on  advanced  anatomy,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery;  third,  on  materia  medica,  and  the  strictly 
practical  departments,  incUuUng  practical  medicine,  clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery, 
obstetrics,  general  pathology,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  A  thesis  on  some  medical 
subject  is  also  required. 

"The  examinations  in  the  natural  history  branches  and  in  practical  chemistry  are 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  demonstrations  upon  material  placed  before 
the  candidates,  and  the  examinations  in  the  practical  departments  are  conducted,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  hospitals,  candidates  being  required  to  test  their  knowledge  by 
examinations  and  prescriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  those  whose  study  is  in  th«  uni- 
versity are  examined  in  the  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  above  enumer- 
ated at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  course;  but  admission  to 
examination  on  those  embraced  in  the  third  or  practical  division  cannot  take  place 
uutil  the  candidate  has  completed  his  fourth  year.  Should  the  candidate  fail,  he  can- 
not l>e  admitted  again  until  the  completion  oi*  another  year,  or  the  expiration  of  such 
period  as  the  examiners  may  prescribe. 

"  The  degree  of  master  of  surgery  can  in  no  case  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  granted  or  has  previously  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine. 

"The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  bachelor;  have  spent,  since  their  graduation,  at  least  two  years  in  at- 
teudauce  upon  a  recognized  hospital,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  medical  service,  or  in 
medical  or  surgical  practice,  and  are  either  possessed  of  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
arts  from  a  recognized  university,  or  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Greek, 
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logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  French  or  German,  or  the  higher  mathematies,  or 
in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history.'' 

This  is  really  an  incomplete  r^umd  ot'  the  medical  course  in  these  conntrieB  f  bot 
Avhat  a  contrast  in  extent  to  the  best  that  our  own  country  affords. 

(IV.)  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  fitness  of  women,  from  their  exquisite  humanity,  patience,  neatness,  and  skil^ 
as  nurses,  for  the  medical  profession,  was  long  ago  suggested.  Women  have  for  many 
years,  in  Europe,  been  licensed  and  have  practiced  aa  accoucheUses,  For  years  a  scat- 
tering few  iu  this  country  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  medical  education  in  spite  of 
the  caution  and  conservatism  (just  in  general)  of  the  profession.  But  of  late  yean 
this  subject  ban  received  a  very  great  impulse,  and  medical  schools  for  their  cdacatioD 
in  the  regular  practice  have  been  established  iu  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

There  is  a  homeopathic  medical  school  for  women  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  phyaio- 
pathic  course  of  instruction  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  following  account  of  the  course  of  training  in  the  New  York  Infirmary  Female 
Medical  College  shows  how  high  a  stand  female  physicians  should  hereafter  take,  it 
such  programmes  shall  be  generally  adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

WOMA^'*S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  XEW  YOBK  INFIRMABY. 

Every  student  upon  matriculating  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  the  secretary  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  a  physician  of  good  standing,  clergyman,  or 
other  responsible  person. 

The  plan  of  instruction  which  this  school  desires  to  carry  out  is  arranged  to  secure 
a  gradatiou  of  studies  through  the  three  years  of  the  student's  course. 

For  this  purpose  students  must  attend  the  winter  sessions.  During  the  first,  they 
will  be  principally  occupied  with  the  elementary  branches  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
materia  medica,  and  chemistry,  with  practical  work  iu  the  anatomical  rooms,  and 
pharmacy. 

In  their  second  year  they  will  continue  these  four  branches,  and  receive  full  inst^l^ 
tion  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

In  the  third  year  the  instruction  in  these  three  departments  will  be  continued,  and 
the  students  will  engage  in  practical  medical  work,  under  the  direction  of  their 
te-achers,  and  be  required  to  furnish  clinical  reports  of  cases  so  attended. 

Hygiene  will  be  taught  through  the  three  years. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  attend  weekly  recitations  in  the  studies  proper  to 
their  year,  these  recitations  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Yearly  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  winter  session,  when  every 
student  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 

Besides  these  a  general  examination  will  be  passed  by  all  students  presentiog  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  graduation. 

This  final  examination  will  be  passed  in  anatomy,  materia  medica,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  hygiene 
practice,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

This  progressive  mode  of  study  does  not  increase  the  length  nor  the  expense  of  the 
student's  course,  as  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  third  year. 

It  ofl'ers  very  great  advantages  as  compared  to  the  oi^dinary  plan  of  reading  for  • 
year  under  private  instruction  and  attending  college  during  two  sessions  only. 

It  gives  more  facilities  for  practical  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  clinical  study,  prcwnts 
the  winter  session  from  being  over-crowded  with  work,  and,  by  dividing  the  examina- 
tions, enables  the  student  to  prepare  for  them  more  easily  and  thorougluy. 

In  view  of  its  much  more  satisfactory  results,  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  course  of 
the  school,  and  is  warmly  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  all  those  beginning  their 
education. 

Students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  three  sessions  can  complete  their 
college  course  in  two  years  by  attending  two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  The 
summer  sessions,  being  devoted  principally  to  practical  work,  will  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  third  winter  session,  where  the  student  can  bring  satisfactory  certificates 
of  a  year's  pre.vious  study. 

Clinical  instrnction  is  given  in  the  New  York  Infirmary,  Bellevuc  Hospital,  theEyo 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Demilt  and  other  Dispensaries. 

Candidates  for  gradual  ion  mtlst  bo  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  have  received  a  good  general  education. 

They  must  have  spent  three  years  iu  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  » 
duly  qualified  physician,  during  which  they  must  have  attended  three  winter,  ort_vro 
winter  and  sunnuer  sessions  of  lectures,  and  received  clinical  instruction,  according 
to  the  course  laid  down  by  the  school. 
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A  thesis  on  some  medical  subject  nnd  the  passing  a  satisfactoiy  oxamination  before 
the'factdty  and  the  board  of  examiners  will  also  be  required. 

A  coarse  of  lectures  in  any  recognized  school  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  terms 
required  by  the  college,  but  the  last  course  before  graduation  must  have  been  attended 
at  this  college. 

(V.)  CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 

The  subject  of  improvement  in  medical  education  is  one  which  has  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  profession  for  thirty  years.  The  American  Medical  Association,  ever 
since  its  organization,  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  matter,  appointing  yearly 
committees  on  the  subject,  and  printing  report  after  report  in  its  transactions.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  names,  hving  and  dead,  on  the  rolls  of  the  profession  have 
recorded  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  the  labors  of  many  great  physicians  and 
surgeons  for  many  years,  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  hospital,  have  been  devoted  to 
the  practical  training  of  the  medical  student. 

Many  valuable  recommendations  and  many  important  improvements  have  during  the 
present  generation  been  made ;  but,  notably ,  nearly  all  these  improvements  and  recom- 
mendations have  reference  to  the  medical  college,  their  departments  of  instruction, 
length  of  terms,  text-books,  practical  anatomical  and  clinical  opportunities,  and  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  with  regard  to  preparatory  or  to  post-graduate  instruction. 
It  is  proper  here  to  say  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most  valuable  recent  sugges- 
tions in  the  American  Medical  Association  have  been  made  by  the  committees,  of  which 
Messrs.  Chris.  C.  Cox,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D.,  and  A.  B.  Palmer,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  were  chairmen. 

For  want  of  space,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  separately  mention  necommendations 
heretofore  made  from  those  for  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  responsible.  In  fact 
the  scheme  here  presented  is  so  little  novel  in  most  of  its  features,  and  most  of  its  opin- 
ions have  been  so  often  expressed  and  indorsed  by  the  voice  of  the  profession,  that 
it  seems  somewhat  singular  that  more  has  not  been  practically  accomplished. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  no  good  can  come  fi*om  any  attempt  to  revive 
auy  of  the  old  legal  discriminations  between  practitioners  of  different  schools  ;  partly 
because  scientific,  like  religious  belief,  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  if  a  practitioner 
pleases  his  patients  ho  always  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  them.  The  attitude 
of  government  in  all  such  private  mutual  relations  should  be  perfectly  impartial ;  and 
it  is  questionable  even  whether  courts  of  law  should  encourage  suits  for  malpractice ; 
because  malpractice  depends  in  most  instances  on  ignorance,  and  the  most  certain  and 
satisfactory  prevention  of  it  is  reached  by  legally  .enforcing  a  thorough  education.  To 
this  matter,  however,  further  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  ante- professional  study  T  No 
medical  college  of  high  character  in  the  country  pretends  to  be  satisfied  with  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  matriculates  in  general.  No  eminent  professional  man  in  any  of  the  sys- 
tems denies  that  a  good  preliminary  education  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  medical 
student ;  yet  very  little  care  is  taken  to  train  the  faculties  of  observation,  memory,  and 
reason  scientifically  and  thoroughly  for  the  work  they  will  have  to  do.  The  profession 
expects  it«  students  to  read  and  remember  many  text-books ;  to  see  many  cases  with 
numerous  and  complicated  symptoms ;  to  administer  many  drugs  of  the  most  varied 
powers  and  applications  in  the  most  varied  doses  and  combinations ;  and  all  this  with- 
out any  attempt  to  train  his  mind  to  see,  compare,  and  reason  on  the  facts.  What  part 
do  mathematics  and  logic,  the  instruments  for  training  the  human  reason,  take  in  edu- 
cating an  ordinary  practitioner  f  How  many  have  been  drilled  in  linguistics,  so  that 
their  memory,  their  taste,  and  their  power  of  selecting  and  expressing  their  ideas,  bear 
any  but  the  slighest  comparison  to  the  importance  of  their  vocation  T  What  provision 
is  there  in  an  ordinary  medical  course  for  becoming  acquainted,  to  any  useful  extent, 
with  any  of  the  collateral  sciences — the  contiguous  regions  of  nature  tangential  to 
the*  circle  of  human  life  T    Practically  none. 

There  should  l)e  required  by  every  medical  college,  of  every  candidate  for  matricu- 
lation, that  he  shall  have  studied  some  definite  length  of  time,  and  shall  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects:  in  the  common  branches,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, modern  geography,  English  grammar,  nnd  American  history ;  the  college  should 
also  examine  tlie  t;andidate  in,  or  cause  him  to  study,  as  preliminarv  to  examination, 
the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  logic,  and 
general  history;  and  sliould  see  that  he  possesses  an  ability  to  translate  and  construe 
some  author  in  Latin  or  French  or  German,  and  that  he  has  a  fair  knotvlcdge  of  the 
principle  of  draiciuff. 

All  this  should  be  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  proper.  There  is  nothing 
that  cannot  Ixi  mastered  in  two  years  by  any  intelligent  youth  who  has  previously 
Atudie<l  in  a  common  school.  There  is  nothing  demande<l  by  it  at  all  difficult  of  attain- 
ment in  any  decent  high  school  or  academy.  Nor  should  it  be  at  all  difficult  for  any 
medical  college  to  establish  such  a  training  school  for  the  young  men  who  will  enter 
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its  subsequent  instraction.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  here  on  the  advantaj^e  of  soch 
previous  study.  The  Uniyersity  of  Michigan  demauds  more  in  some  directions  of  its 
medical  matriculates,  and  does  not  seem  to  lack  students.  Harvard  Medical  School 
places  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy  among  its  requisites  for  gradoatioD, 
-which  means  (or  should  mean)  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  requiting  it  as  an  item 
in  the  preliminary  training,  the  three  years'  medical  course  being  so  filled  with  profes- 
sional studies  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  study  Latin  also  during  that  period. 

2.  The  profession  also  owes  it  to  itself,  and  the  public  which  it  serves,  to  see  that  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country  do  thoroughly  what  they  have  undertaken.  Thnw 
courses  of  lectures,  of  at  least  twenty  weeks  eich,  should  be  a  qualificatiou  for  gradaa- 
tion,  in  which  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  therapeutics,  organic  chemistry,  toxi- 
cology, medical  jurisprudence,  obstetrics  and  its  collateral  subjects,  materia  medica, 
surgery  and  physic,  should  be  the  branches  taught,  and  they  should  be  taught  practi- 
cally as  well  as  by  lectures. 

Anatomy  should  be  taught  regionally  as  far  as  possible,  and  dissections  of  the  part 
lectured  on  should  be  demonstrated  from  by  the  lecturer,  and  each  dissection  should 
be  repeated  by  the  class,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demonstrator,  before  the  next 
lecture  is  delivered.  Instead  of  discouraging  the  dissections  by  charging  for  each 
subject  used  in  the  demonstrator's  room,  the  colleges  should  boldly  demand  a  fee  for 
practical  anatomy,  which  will  enable  it  to  supply  anatomical  material  to  any  ext^'Dt 
demanded.  This  and  the  positive  enforcement  of  dissections  by  every  member  of  the 
class  should  be  leading  features  in  the  revised  system  of  medical  education. 

Physiology  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  microscopic  and  chemical  apphanees,, 
and  by  vivisections.  Some  time  in  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  written' 
examination  on  the  experiments  and  specimens  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  and  the 
chemical  tests  used  should  be  repeated  by  each  member  of  the  class  personally  before 
the  lecturer. 

Chemistry  (after  a  rapid  review  of  the  inorganic  portion)  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
mean  something  to  the  student,  which  it  does  not  now.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  suggest  amendments  to  a  method  of  teaching  so  radically  vicious  as  the  way  in 
which  chemistry  is  ordinarily  treated  in  our  medical  colleges.  A  knowledge  of  the 
inorganic  part  of  our  common  text-books  should  be  rigorously  exacted  before  th(^ 
student  is  matricnlated.  This  should  be  reviewed  by  the  class  with  experiments,  and 
chemistry  in  its  relations  to  physiology,  materia  meaica,  and  toxicology  taught  in  the 
amplest  manner,  and  with  all  the  necessary  practical  appliances.  Every  experiment 
by  the  lecturer  should  be  repeated  in  his  presence  during  weekly  examinations,  and 
all  important  reactions  should  be  tabulated  by  the  class  on  the  blackboard.  The  anti- 
quated nomenclature  so  long  in  vogue  should  be  abolished,  and  every  effort  made  to 
convince  the  students  that  chemistry  is  really  a  vital  part  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
There  should  be  a  fee  for  this  chemical  instruction  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and,  like  the  anatomical,  it  should  be 
obligatory  on  every  student. 

Materia  medica  should  be  taught  with  the  drugs  before  the  students.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  physical  properties,  uses  and  doses,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  the  various  forms  in  which  medicines  are  administered ;  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  should  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  and,  when  possible,  by 
clinical  instruction. 

Hygiene  should  be  thoroughly  treated  in  all  its  relations  to  the  morality  and  pros- 
perity of  communities  and  individuals,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  efficiency  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

This  division  of  the  instruction  should  occupy  the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  at  the 
end  there  should  be  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  class  in  the  subjects  so  studie<l  It 
may  be  well  hero  to  remark  that  every  examination  at  the  end  of  a  term  should  be 
conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  chosen  by  some  authority  outside  of  the  college; 
and  the  members  of  this  board  should  be  men  of  such  reputation  and  so  remnnerated 
for  their  trouble  as  to  make  certain  that  their  examination  shall  be  deliberate,  thor- 
ough, and  impartial. 

Having  thus  studied  through  one  winter,  the  class  during  the  succeeding  summer 
should  be  directed  to  revise  the  subjects  they  have  been  taught.  They  should  be 
directed  to  make  themselves  further  acquainted  with  me<lical  botany,  to  pnictiw 
anatomical  drawing,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  Itie-  microscope  and 
chemical  apparatus.  They  may  be  set  under  proper  medical  super\4sion  to  study 
certain  portions  of  some  subjects  in  the  next  course ;  as,  for  example,  the  niecbaiii»ni 
of  the  female  pelvis  in  relation  to  midwifery  ;  the  eflects  of  muscular  attachments  in 
frac^tures  and  dislocations ;  symptomatology,  especially  as  regards  the  pulse  ami 
tongue;  general  causes  of  disease;  minor  surgery  and  surgical  appliances.  The  mam 
point  is,  that  explicit  directions  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  should  bo  given  to  ever)' 
student.  His  reading  thus  has  a  definite  object,  and  surely  no  one  should  know  vhat 
the  student  ought  to  study  so  well  as  the  professors  who  have  had  him  in  charge  f<»r 
several  mouths.    Much  time  is  wasted  in  idleness  ormisapxdied  labor  under  the  pa'seut 
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system,  which  would,  if  properly  eifiloyed,  go  far  to  complete  the  foundation  for  a  good 
medical  education. 

Dnrinnf  the  second  course  of  lectures,  the  class  should  have  thorough  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  female  diseases,  with  a  selec- 
tion of  illustrative  clinical  cases,  not  numerous  in  numl>er,  but  so  presented  as  to  fur- 
nish the  facts.  It  is  true  that  almost  any  clinical  instruction  is  better  than  none ;  but 
in  no  department  of  medical  instruction  is  the  old  saying,  "the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,"  truer  than  here.  One  case  carefully  explained  to  and  personally  examined  by 
a  student  is  worth  much  more  than  a  dozen  seen  by  him  in  a  crowd  of  listeners ;  a 
CArefnl  explanation,  with  the  ditficulties  of  the  case  in  view,  is  much  better  for  the 
student  than  many  cases  of  the  difficulties  of  which  he  has  not  become  aware.  A 
selection,  therefore,  of  clinical  cases  is  recommended,  and  there  should  be  weekly  ex- 
aminations on  the  Subjects  considered  and  the  cases  exhibited.  The  use  of  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetric  instruments  and  appliances  should  be  demonstrated  on  the 
cadaver  as  well  as  clinically.  Surgical  and  pathological  anatomy  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  surgery  and  practice,  if  it  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  teach  them  during 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  toxicology  should  receive  attention. 

After  a  thorough  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  session,  the  members  of  the  class 
should  again  receive  ex^dicit  directions  as  to  their  reading. 

During  the  third  course  of  lectures  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  clinical  in- 
struction in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  re^Yorts  of  each  case  seen  should  be 
required  from  every  student ;  they  should  be  exercised  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
practical  midwifery,  and,  under  the  professor's  directions,  in  minor  surgery,  if  not  in 
capital  opemtions.  Medical  jurisprudence  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  moot  courts  of  the  law  schools  would  oe  a  good  training  school 
for  this  branch  of  instruction.  Lectures  and  clinics  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear 
should  also  be  given.  In  short,  every  practical  application  possible  should  be  made, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  coarse,  there  should  be  a  very  thorough  examination  on  the  stud- 
ies pursued,  with  a  review  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  two  previous  courses. 

Having  completed  this  study  and  passed  the  examinations,  the  candidates  should  1>e 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  should 
not  be  conferred  till  alrer  at  least  three  years'  honorable  practice. 

2.  Duty  of  the  State. — ^The  ruling  power  should  have  enough  interest  in  this  matter 
to  insure  the  proper  action ;  and  this  is,  as  before  stated,  not  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  systems  in  existence,  but  to  insist  that  every  person,  regular,  eclectic,  or 
homeopathic,  who  practices  medicine  or  surgery  shall  have  studied  a  specified  time 
in  a  specified  way,  and  passed  specified  examinations  before  boards  selected  by  the 
executive.  There  might  be  common  boards  for  most  of  the  branches,  and  special 
boards  for  examination  in  materia  medica  and  practice.  The  State  law  should 
specify  the  number,  duration,  and  minimum  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  medical 
colleges  of  every  system  alike.  The  degree  of  M.  B.  would  then  mean  something  more 
than  that  of  M.  D.  does  now.  The  public  would  feel  assured  that  the  practitioner 
of  medicine  was  an  educated  man,  whatever  his  theory  might  be,  and  the  profession 
would  gain  in  general  culture,  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  the  respect  ot  mankind  more 
than  it  would  lose  of  the  present  kind  of  professional  dignity. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  the  profession  there  could 
much  be  said.  In  many  States  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  encourage  suits  for 
malpractice  against  doctors,  even  when  they  are  instituted  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
Courts  should  be  very  careful  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  pursued 
in  the  late  case  of  "Walsh  V8,  Sayre"  in  New  York  will  be  hereafter  generally  adopted, 
and  that  the  question  of  malpractice  will  be  submitted  to  medical  experts,  leaving 
the  amount  of  the  damages,  if  there  has  been  malpraetice,  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
and  jury,  as  at  present.  It  is  an  outrage  to  expose  the  professional  character  and  standing 
and  the  ])urse  of  a  physician  to  the  greedy  assults  of  unscrupulous  men,  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  solely  to  a  medically-uneducated  jury. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  medical  colleges  have  not  been  directly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  this  reform  in  education.  As  this  is  not  an  appeal  to  them,  but  an  article 
for  public  perusal,  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  in  apology  for  this 
neglect.  But  in  reality  there  has  been  a  steady  and  totally  ineffectual  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  colleges  by  the  better  part  of  the  profession  for  thirty  years,  in 
order  to  obtain  better  preliminary  training,  a  lengthening  of  the  lecture  terms,  or  an 
increase  in  their  number,  and  an  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction. 

The  medical  colleges  of  the  country  are  mostly  joint-stock  corporations,  who  furnish 
M  little  medical  education  as  they  can  sell  at  the  highest  rate  they  can  obtain.  Their 
number  is  excessive,  and  the  competition  between  them  very  keen.  They  are  conse- 
quently disinclined  to  introduce  any  new  features  which  may  scare  students  of  low 
o.c(|uiremeuts  away,  or  which  may  a<ld  seriously  to  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Nor  are  medical  students  free  from  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  present 
condition  of  things.    They  are  in  such  haste  to  graduate  that  they  are  impatient  of 
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even  the  amoant  of  in«tractioD  they  are  now  forced  to  receive,  and  scores  of  men  begin 
practice  every  year  all.  over  the  country  who  have  never  heard  a  lecture  at  all,  or,  at 
the  most,  have  attended  hut  one  course. 

But  the  puhlic,  with  a  wise  instinct,  is  beginning- to  say,  in  unmistakable  langaaee, 
that  it  demands  a  thorough  education  in  its  medical  men.  Let  the  members  of  too 
profession  call  to  mind  how  many  of  their  brethren  of  late  years  have,  after  some  years' 
study  in  Europe,  gained  almost  instantly  a  remunerative  practice.  What  does  this 
mean,  except  tnat  the  public  is  shrewd  enough  to  believe  tnat  a  thorough  education, 
such  as  a  man  can  get  m  Europe,  is  a  better  qualification  for  successful  practice  than 
the  hurried  and  imperfect  training  he  generally  obtains  here  f 

Brethren,  let  us  gibbet  the  ignorance  inside  our  profession  as  well  as  the  quackery 
outside.  Let  us  get  over  the  idea  that  a  man  who  butchers  his  mother  tongue  is  good 
enough  for  a  healer  of  mankind.  Let  us  win  from  the  intellects  of  men  the  consider- 
ation we  used  to  demand  from  their  manners.  Let  us  add  to  the  charity  which  blos- 
soms in  our  hearts  the  knowledge  that  our  work  and  our  times  demand.  Let  us  train 
our  minds  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  we  have  to  study,  aa  other  profes- 
sions are  trained.  Let  us  widen  our  intellectual  vision  and  increase  our  material  for 
thought.  So  shall  the  science  of  medicine,  enlarged,  purified,  and  triumphant,  at  last 
emerge  from  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  above  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  hour,  com- 
prehensive and  beneficent  as  the  air. 

CHAS.  WARREN,  A.  B,,  M.  D. 


NOBMAI.    SCHOOILS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
August  15,  1870,  the  foflowing  papers  were  preacntcd,  and  were  very  fully  discussed, 
the  general  doctrines  of  each  being  warmly  approved.  They  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  upon  at  a  fixture  meeting  of  the  association,  with  reference  to 
action  upon  the  plan  presented  by  Professor  Phelps.  Having  been  kindly  furnished  hy 
their  authors  for  the  use  of  this  Bureau,  they  are  commended  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
educators. 

THE  MEANS  OF  PROVIDING  THE  MASS  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  PROFESSIONAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

By  S.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Principal  of  City  Normal  Schoolf  Peoria,  lUinoU, 

The  most  reliable  statistics  place  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  twenty-three  States, 
the  omitted  ones  being  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tenneasee.  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Territories,  at  164,729.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  in  the  whole 
country  is  200,000. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  1868-^69,  15  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  that  year  had  had 
no  experience  in  their  work,  and  15  per  cent,  more  had  had  an  experience  of  less  than 
a  year.  Thirty  per  cent.,  then,  of  the  teachers  of  that  State  are  new  to  the  work  each 
year. 

The  opinions  of  other  State  superintendents  have  been  asked  upon  this  point.  So 
far  as  tliey  have  been  expressed,  they  are  that  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in 
their  respective  States  are  annually  supplied  from  those  who  have  had  no  experience. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  taking  all  sections  of  the  country  into  consideration, 
this  number  would  be  about  40. per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  State  normal  schools  for  the  year  named  is 
5,H84.  In  case  all  the  students  in  normal  schools  become  teachers,  we  have  still  97  per 
cent,  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  of  the  country  entirely  destitute  of  any  instruction 
from  St-ate  normal  schools.  From  the  best  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  nuffl* 
ber  of  teachers  receiving  special  instruction  in  city  and  private  normal  schools,  normal 
classes,  and  by  other  means,  is  about  equal  to  the  number  in  the  State  normal  schools^ 
3  per  cent. 

That  ninety-four  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  ranks  but  slightly  comprehending 
the  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth,  and  of  development  in  narmony  with  those 
laws,  that  they  are  entirely  without  any  special  preparation  for  the  work  before  tbem, 
and  that  they  have  but  slight  appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and  responsibihties,  aro 
facts  worthy  tbe  earnest  attention  of  all  who  desire  the  highest  development  of  onr 
people. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration : 

I.  Can  the  ])resent  system  of  State  normal  schools  be  extended  so  as  to  supply  tbe 
want  of  trained  teachers  for  the  common  schools  f    The  annual  expense  of  a  school^ 
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which  will  send  out — not  necessarily  graduate — 250  pnpils,  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 
Allowing  that  after  States  have  become  settled  and  their  communities  established, 
not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  change  to  other  employments  annually,  the 
State  of  Illinois  would  need  24  such  schools  ;  Michigan  12  ;  Pennsylvania  20 ;  Massa- 
chusett'S  10.  The  annual  expense  of  these  schools  would  be,  to  Illinois  not  less  than 
$360,000 ;  to  Michigan  $180,000 ;  to  Pennsylvania  $300,000 ;  to  Massachusetts  $150,000. 
However  profitable  such  an  investment  might  be  to  these  States,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  to  persuade  the  people  to  make  so  large 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Is  it  desirable  that  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized,  should  be  so  multi- 
plied even  were  it  possible  f  In  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  courso 
extending  through  two  years,  about  one-half  the  students  complete  the  course  ;  in  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  having  a  three  years'  course,  about  three-fourths  of  tho 
students  remain  a  year  or  less ;  in  the  Kansas  Normal  School  about  four-tifths  of  the 
pupils  leave  by  the  expiration  of  tho  first  year.  These  institutions,  the  youngest  of 
which  has  a  history  of  five  years,  may  be  considered  as  fair  representatives  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  whole  class  of  normal  schools.  May  we  not  consider,  also,  that  their  exx>e- 
rience  indicates  the  situation  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  T  Do  not  those  needs  point  to  a  graded  system  of  normal  schools  T  If 
from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  the  pnpils  in  the  well-established  schools  of  the  country 
do  no  more  than  complete  the  stuaies  of  one  year,  what  is  the  advantage  of  establish- 
ing schools  with  a  two  or  three  years*  course  for  them  to  attend  T 

If  only  one-half  to  one-twentieth  of  the  pupils  entering  a  school  complete  the  course, 
why  should  there  bo  any  greater  than  such  a  proportion  of  schools  of  the  highest 
grade  f  It  is  apparent  that  the  experience  of  the  country  demanils  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  normal  schools  which  shall  embrace  in  their  course  of  study  only 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  with  some  instruction  in  methods  and  school 
management. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  suppose  that  the  large  portion  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  willing  to  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation 
for  their  work. 

It  is  urged  then  that  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers  to  teach  is  impossible,  because  of  its  expense  to  the  State ;  because  their 
course  of  study  is  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  system  of  graded  normal  schools  will  more  cheaply  and  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  In  support  of  this  claim  the 
item  of  diminished  expense  to  the  individual  maybe  urged.  The  necessity  of  many 
teachers  too  frequently  interrupts  that  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
living,  forbids  their  traveling  far  to  roach  school,  or  being  at  great  expense  for  board,  &c., 
while  there.  If  schools  are  established  at  points  accessible,  at  short  distances,  where 
Mtndents  can  have  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  from  home,  these  objections  will  be 
largely  obviated.  Each  school  would  ofifer  its  advantages  to  an  entirely  different 
class  of  teachers  without  diminishing  perceptibly  the  attendance  upon  another.  About 
80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  schools  live  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  respective  institutions.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  largely  true  in 
Jther  States.  Of  the  69  pnpils  attending  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School,  in  Illi- 
nois, during  the  past  year,  not  more  than  two  would  otherwise  have  attended  the  State 
formal  University,  about  sixty  miles  distant. 

Whatever  the  plan  adopted,  the  preliminary  steps  of  building,  &c.,  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  A  western  educator  conveyed  a  forcible  truth  when  he  said :  ''A 
Bnnker  Hill  Monument,  with  a  few  school -rooms  at  its  base,  doesn't  pay. " 

If  a  debt  is  to  be  incurred,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  were  better  that  the  towers, 
the  Mansard  roofs,  the  porticos,  &.C.,  be  omitted.  If  the  money  is  in  hand,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  expend  it  inside  tho  building,  in  procuring  libraries,  means  of  illustration,  and 
living  rogre  liberal  salaries  to  teachers.  The  expenditure  of  $250,000  or  $300,000  to 
nimish  buildings  and  grounds  for  a  State  normal  school,  is  not  securing  the  greatest 
luuount  of  aid  from  the  money.  Every  cap-stone  to  the  tower  of  an  extravagant 
school-house  has  prevented  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  to  many  less  pretentious 
structures,  of  the  same  sort.  The  school  should  be  fitted  with  accommodations  for  from 
75  to  100  pupils.  By  the  curtailment  of  the  cost,  what  would  have  been  expended 
in  erecting  one  large  and  extravagant  building,  would  suffice  for  from  two  to' four 
smaller  ones,  with  accommodations,  in  the  aggregate,  for  at  least  double  the  number 
of  pupils. 

As  has  been  alreadv  estimated,  the  courso  of  study  in  these  schools  should  be  pri- 
mary in  character,  embracing  but  little  more  than  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  The  fact  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  teach  not  more  than  a  year,  and  then  make  some  other  occupation  their 
pursuit  for  life,  is  convincing  proof  that  they  look  upon  the  business  of  instruction  as 
a  mere  make-shift,  and  that  they  will  make  no  greater  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  it 
tiuui  public  opinion  requires.    Let  it  be  required  of  these  teachers  to  thoroughly  know 
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the  branches  to  be  taught  by  them ;  for  a  very  great  part  of  the  work  to  be  doiM  io 
these  Bchooh)  must  be  academic  iu  its  character.  Let  tnls  knowledge  be  imparted,  syt- 
tematically,  by  skilled  teachers,  whose  instruction  will  unconsciously  be  a  model  for 
them ;  let  the  consideration  of  methods  accompany  the  daily  lesson ;  let  the  pupil  haTe 
a  short  drill  in  actual  school  management,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  trainijig 
teacher,  and  more  will  be  done  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  common  schools  tban 
can  possibly  be  done  by  State  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  operate  to  lower  the  standard  of  at- 
tainments among  teachers,  degrade  the  profession  from  its  highest  position,  aad  snb- 
vert  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  fitted  to  accomplish  its  noblest  results.  Not  by  any 
means.  The  highest  department  of  a  system  of  learning  is  reached  through  those  ttuU 
precede  it.  Its  real  strength  will  depend  upon  their  efficiency.  This  rule  will  obvious- 
ly  apply  to  normal  schools.  Let  them  be  graded,  the  greater  part  of  them  beiDs 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  mass  of  teachers,  and  others  having  a  more  professioniu 
character  for  those  who  make  teaching  a  profession  for  life.  These  higuer  schools 
would  thrive  with  the  lower,  and  would  attain  to  greater  excellence  because  of  them. 
It  may  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  tbere  might  be,  here  and  there,  one 
which  could  give  attention  to  normal  methods  of  instruction  iu  the  classics,  and  hi|;hei 
departments  of  science,  and  literature.  From  such  schools  could  be  drawn  a  sufiply  of 
,  efficient  instructors  for  lii^h  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 

But  it  will  be  a  lou^  while  before  any  system  of  normal  schools  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing all  the  teachers  ot  the  country.  Teaching,  as  a  business,  must  be  more  periuanent, 
and  oifer  better  remuneration,  before  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  will  make  it  aD  em- 
ployment for  life.  The  fact  that  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
teach  an  average  of  only  three  years,  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  |)ositiou.  The 
conveniences  for  normal  iustniction  must  be  greatly  increased  before  a  tithe  of  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  can  be  supplied  from  that  source.  Meanwhile  other  means  must  be 
utilized.  Th(Te  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  graduates  from  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  very  many  of  whom  enter  upon  the  work  of  instruction.  They 
have  been  through  a  course  of  study  generally  more  comprehensive  than  that  taught 
in  the  normal  schools.  In  scholarship,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  common  school  studies, 
which  were  laid  aside  when  they  commenced  their  higher  course,  they  arc  prepared  to 
commence  their  work.  But  their  instruction  has  been  academic.  They  need  to  re- 
view the  primary  studies  with  methods  of  instruction  in  the  same,  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  practical  work  in  the  class-room,  under  the  eye  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher.  In  view  of  their  more  general  scholarship,  and  of  the  mental  discipline  ac- 
quired from  long-continued  study,  two  or  three  terms  iu  a  normal  school  would  do 
much  to  prepare  them  for  their  work.  The  establishment  of  training  schools  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  is  a  step  in  this  ilirectiou,  many  more  of  which  should  be  taken. 
When  the  number  of  graduates  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  step,  a  few  months 
in  a  primary  normal  school  might  well  be  substituted. 

Teachex-s'  institutes  furnish  a  powerful  and  efficient  means  for  instructing  and  io- 
spiring  teachers.  They  may  be  considered  as  normal  schools,  of  the  lowest  grade,  af- 
fording the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of  teachers  can,  at  present,  be  Reached, 
and  some  better  ideas  of  school  iustniction  and  school  management  can  be  imparted. 
If  these  are  well-conducted — if  the  plan  is  devised  beforehand— if  the  work  is  done  by 
skilled  teachers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  it,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit 
active  thought  and  work  from  the  institute,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  amount  of 
expense  and  labor  to  the  same  end  will  accomplish  so  valuable  result-s.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  gathering  teachers  together,  and  promiscuously  parceling  out  the  work  to  be 
done,  without  reference  to  time  or  system,  is  apt  to  bo  more  corrupting  than  elevating 
in  its  results.  It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  institutes  be  largely  mcreaseil.  The 
fact  that  in  several  States,  one  is  held  iu  every  county,  yearly,  and  in  some  cases  half- 
yearly,  while  in  others  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  counties  hold  them,  is  evidence 
that  much  more  is  attainable  in  this  direction  than  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  work  done  in  the  institute,  like  that  of  any  other  school,  will  depend*  upon  the 
teacher.  Of  the  institute  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  since  it  continues  for  a 
shorter  period,  generally  for  a  week,  gi-eater  skill  at  organization,  greater  prouipmess 
of  action,  are  requii*ed  of  the  conductor  than  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  An  institute 
should  have  the  best  possible  talent  secured  for  its  exercises.  The  employment  of  one 
or  more  corps  of  instructors,  whose  whole  time  should  be  given  to  holding  institutes 
in  ditlercnt  parts  of  a  State,  would  produce  a  greater  immediate  effect  upon  the  schools 
of  the  country  than  any  other  agency.  Upon  these  institutes  the  teachers  »hould  be 
compelled  to  attend,  without  losing  time,  if  their  schools  are  in  session,  or  funiish  ev- 
idence of  having  attended  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  of  similar  character. 

I  cannot  better  call  attention  to  the  prei)aration  needed  by  the  teikchcrs  in  eouotr)' 
schools  than  by  quoting  a  few  words  Irom  the  observations'  of  Kcv.  Dr.  RyersoUjSn- 
perinteiuleut  of  ])ublic  instrnctiou  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  on  "  The  American 
School  System."  They  are  taken  from  his  rei)ort  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction 
in  EurojM3  and  the  United  States.     He  says : 

"  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think,  from  my  best  observation  and  inquiries,  that 
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there  is  a  country  in  the  world  in  whose  cities  and  towns  (except  Lcipsic,  in  Saxony) 
the  systems  of  education  are  so  complete  and  efficient  as  in  the  neighboring  States, 
especially  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,^'  &c.  "  Nothing  but  a  jjer- 
sonal  visit  and  iusi>ection  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness, 
completeness,  and  even  in  some  instances  grandeur,  of  the  establishments  and  sys- 
tems of  education  in  the  cities,  and  in  not  a  few  towns  of  our  American  neighbors.'' 
**But  here,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  work  has  be^n  to  halt,  and  the  patriotic  objects 
of  its  (the  system's)  projector  have  been  disappointed."  "  There  is  no  adequate  i^ro- 
vision  to  secure  the  operations  of  a  school  in  a  single  neighborhood,  much  less  to  se- 
cure properly  qualified  teachers  where  schools  are  established.  The  result  is,  that 
when  you  leave  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  go  into  the  rural  parts  of  the  State, 
the  peculiar  field  of  a  national  school  law,  and  system,  you  there  find  that  our  Ameri- 
can neighbors  are  not  so  successful  in  their  public  school  economy,  and  accomplish  re- 
sults far  below,  and  short  of  the  State  appropriations  they  make,  and  the  machinery 
they  employ  for  the  sound  education  of  all  the  people." 

REPORT  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Professor  William  F.  Phelps, 
Principal  of  the  State  NarmaJ  School,  Winona,  Minnesota, 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  to  consider  and  re> 
port  upon  the  subject  of  a  'course  of  study  adapted  to  normal  schools,  would  beg  leave 
to  submit : 

That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  as  much  time  and  attention  as  other  absorbing 
duties  would  allow  ;  that  they  have  not  deemed  it  necessarv  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the 
relations  which  the  different  branches  of  study  sustain  to  the  work  of  meutal  devel- 
opment ;  nor  have  they  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  laying  down  a  curriculum, 
applicable  alike  to  all  circumstances  and  places,  but  they  have  contented  themselves 
mainly  with  the  presentation,  in  a  suggestive  form,  of  such  a  plan  of  professional 
training  as  seems  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  lower  depart- 
ments in  our  graded  school  system,  and  for  the  mixed  schools  of  the  rural  districts; 
reserving  for  the  future  the  consideration  of  a  course  suited  to  the  wants  of  instructors 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  committee  have  been  led  to  pursue  this  plan  for  reasons  which  will  now  be 
stated: 

First.  These  lower  schools  present  altogether  the  nfost  difficult  problems  in  respect 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  administration  with  which  educators  are  ubligeu  to 
deal.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  that  intelligence,  skill,  tact,  patience,  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  a  careful  special  training  is  so  well  calculated  to  de- 
velop. 

The  committee  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  proposition.  The 
truth  itself  is  too  obvious  to  all  who  have  seriously  thought  and  labored  in  the  field  of 
popular  education  to  require  any  demonstration  at  this  time.  It  is  an  admitted  axiom 
that  the  post  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  is  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  those 
grades  of  instruction  most  nearly  allied  to  it. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  the  professorial  chair  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
Here  the  mind  of  the  student  is  far  advanced  in  its  stages  of  development;  his  habits 
iiave  been,  in  a  measure,  systematized,  and  his  power  increased  b^  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious training ;  he  is  better  prepared  to  help  himself ;  he  requires  less  aid  from  bis 
tutor,  and  that  aid  when  needed  is  of  a  more  simple  and  direct  character.  Hence  the 
duty  of  the  iustructor  here  is  comparatively  easy.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  employ  the  method  l)est  suited  to  tlie  work 
before  him.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  peculiar  needs  of  special 
trainiug  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  are  down  at  the  base  of  our  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation. 

Secondly.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  children  of  this  country  obtain  their 
only  educational  advantages  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  lower  de- 
partments of  the  grado/d  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  This  is  a  proposition 
so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  discussion.  We  speak  entirely  within  bounds  when  we 
affirm  that  not  less  than  nineteeii-twentieths  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  country 
fail  to  reach  the  high  schools  and  colleges  during  their  brief  educational  career.  For 
this  reason,  every  oftbrt  within  the  power  of  the  Government  and  people  should  be  put 
forth  to  improve  and  perfect  these  agencies  for  elementary  instruction.  They  are  the 
only  colleges  which  the  masses  can  reach.  If  they  fail  us,  therefore,  upon  what  can 
we  rest  our  hopes  for  the  universal  difi'usion  of  education. 

Thirdly.  The  gradation  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  necessitates 
a  similar  gradation  in  the  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
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Aims  as  to  demand  a  distinctiye  and  peculiar  training  therefor — ^a  training  especially 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  like  manner  the  instructor  in  the  higher  departments  of  education  has  a  work' 
more  especially  his  own,  differing  widely  in  its  motives  and  methcxls,  and  demanding 
attainments  and  qualifications  very  different  from  those  of  the  elementary  teacher. 
Hence  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  these  higher  walks  of  educational  effort 
should  be  suited  to  their  condition  and  necessities ;  and  it  follows,  also,  that  the  appli- 
ances for  their  preparation  should  be  modified  accordingly.  In  other  words,  the  necessi- 
ties of  our  system  of  public  education  at  the  present  time  demand  not  less  thiin  two  grades 
of  normal  training  schools — one  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers^  and  an- 
other for  school  officers  and  instructors  in  the  higher  departments.  And  it  would,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  vastly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  normal  school 
system  if  these  two  classes  of  institutions  could  be  organized  and  conducted  as  aepa- 
rate  establishments,  each  suited  to  its  special  work. 

Fourthly.  The  courses  of  academic  study  in  many  of  our  existing  normal  schools 
have  become  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  greatly  overburdened  them,  and 
to  have  largely  diverted  them  from  their  special  work^  thus-diminishing  their  influence 
and  usefulness  as  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

That  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  urgency  of  the  public  de 
maud  for  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  for 
more  lucrative  employments,  is  freely  conceded ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  none  the  leas 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  reit- 
erate tbe  statement  that  our  most  pressing  wants,  at  the  present  time,  are  in  the  domain 
of  elementary  education.  We  must  ever  keep  in  view  the  piimary  school  and  its  im- 
mediate adjuncts.  We  must  not  neglect  that  knotty  problem,  **  the  district  school  as 
it  is.''  We  must  remember  its  difficultied.  We  must  reflect  that  the  common -schools 
are  the  only  **  colleges  for  the  people."  We  must  have  trained  skill  here,  if  anywhere; 
because  failing  here  we  shall  fail  altogether,  and  succeeding  here  we  shall  succeed  alto- 
gether. It  is  down  here  where  the  great  industrial  classes,  '*  the  bone  and  sinew  "  of 
the  land,  come  to  take  their  only  chance  for  that  training  which  is  to  lift  them  from 
sensuality  to  rationality  and  clothe  them  with  the  attributes  of  citizenship  in  this 
land  of  fi*ee  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  suffrage.  And  be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
it  is  down  deep  in  this  soil  where  the  seeds  of  higher  culture  must  be  sown  and  where 
they  must  germinate  and  attain  their  earlier  stages  of  growth.  If  we  plant,  and  water, 
and  cultivate  here  as  assiduously  and  carefully  as  we  may  and  should  do,  we  shall  not 
only  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  bat 
by  these  means  hundreds  will  demand  the  aids  to  liberal  culture  where  now,  amid  nef^- 
lect  and  inefficiency,  only  here  and  there  one  aspiring  genius  rises  superior  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  environ  him. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  take  the  responsibility  of  broadly  asserting  that 
while  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvememt  of  elementary  instruction,  especially 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  yet  that,  as  a  whole,  the  schools  forming  the  lower  parts 
of  our  system  are  deplorably  deficient.  They  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  un- 
skilled teachers  The  children  are  fed  upon  the  mere  husks  of  knowledge.  They  leave 
school  for  the  broad  theater  of  life  without  discipline ;  without  mental  power  or  moral 
stamina ;  with  minds  distorted ;  too  often  with  hearts  corrupted,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
lawless  and  to  recruit  the  army  of  ignorant  voters  who  are  ever  a  menace  to  the  peace 
.  and  security  of  the  country.  And  here  let  us  refer  to  a  fact  which  cannot  become  too 
soon  or  too  widely  known,  and  which  ought  to  arouse  the  educators  and  the  statesmen 
of  the  country  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  We  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  ignorant  voting  population  in  these  United  States.  This  unwelcome 
phenomenon  has  its  causes.  It  is  not  due  alone  to  the  enfranchisement  of  tbe  slaves. 
The  fact  of  such  increase  remains  after  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  addition  of  tbe 
.blacks  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  suffrage.  And  we  are  forced  to  account 
for  it  largely  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  thousands  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  tbeir 
failure  to  do  their  assigned  work.  Poor  schools  and  poor  teachers  are  in  a  minority 
throughout  the  country.  Multitudes  of  the  schools  are  so  poor  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  the  country  if  they  were  closed.    They  add  nothing  to  the  intelligence  or  moral 

Sower  of  the  country.  They  waste  its  resources.  They  teach  nothing  positively  good, 
ut  much  that  is  positively  bad.  They  are  little  else  than  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  mental  and  moral  deformity.  They  repress  the  native  aspirations  of  the 
child  for  knowledge.  They  foster  habits  of  indifference  and  carelessness,  which  are  tbe 
bane  of  his  future  life. 

That  eminent  statesman  and  philosopher,  Guizot,  never  uttered  a  more  palpable  truth 
than  when  he  declared  that  ^^a  bad  school-master,  like  a  bad  parish-priest,  is  a  scourge 
to  the  commune." 

That  the  inefficient  and  worthless  character  of  so  many  of  these  lower  schools  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  ignorance  and  its  increase  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whenever  good 
schools  take  their  places  a  largo  increase  of  attendance  at  once  occurs,  and  the  *^  noble 
army ''  of  truants  and  absentees  is  correspondingly  diminished.    Thus  poor  schoob  oot 
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only  fail  to  attract  to  themselves  great  numbers  of  those  who  are  pressing  forward*, 
unprepared,  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  bat  they  ec^nally  fail  to  qualify  those 
whom  they  pretend  to  teach  for  the  most  simple  duties  of  life.  Heuce  they  are  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  They  ^ord  the  sad  spectacle  of  i^orance  engaged  in  the  stupen-* 
doo8  fraud  of  self-perpetuation  at  the  public  expense. 

We  h.ive  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  grave  deficiencies  in  our  system  of  elementary 
instroction  in  the  spectacle  recently  afforded  at  our  national  military  school,  in  which 
more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  candidates  for  cadetships  utterly  failed  in  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  although  that  examination  was  of  a  purely  elementary  character. 
At  a  recent  competitive  examination  for  an  appointment  to  a  cadet^hip,  embracing  six- 
teen young  men  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  from  an  entire  congressional  district  in 
Minnesota,  only  tme  was  found  to  be  a  fit  candidate  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  examination  was  limited  to  the  elementary  subjects  iirescribed  by  the  De- 
partment of  War  in  such  cases.  In  some  of  our  Western  States  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  teachers  are  third  grade,  which  represents  such  a  paucitj' 
of  literary  and  professional  attainments  that  an  *' expert  calculator ''  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  find  any  sum  total  but  zero.  A  majority  of  t^e  candidates  presentinp^  themselves 
for  adniis8ion  to  many  of  our  normal  schools  are  so  utterly  destitute  ol  elementary 
knowledge,  or  any  positive  knowledge  whatever,  that  it  becomes  necessary  either  to 
reject  them,  to  establish  preparatory  departments,  or  to  dfevote  the  first  year  to  a  grade 
of  work  which  should  have  been  and  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  good  grammar 
school  prior  to  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  all  the  cases  cited  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  young  men  and  women  have  been  past  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  anything 
can  be  decisive  of  the  existence  of  the  gravest  deficiencies  in  our  instnimentalities  for 
elementary  instruction,  it  is  such  facts  as  these — and  their  number  is  lesion.  And  from 
the  meager  qualifications  denote<l  by  these  cases  down  to  the  abject  ignorance  of  the 
multitude  of  illiterate  voters  before  alluded  to  there  is  every  conceivable  grade  and 
shade,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  education  we  are  ofi*erinj^  to  the  mil- 
lion. Among  this  mighty  host  how  rare  to  find  anything  like  clear,  consecutive  thought, 
leading  to  sound  conclusions !  What  abuse  of  mother  tongue !  What  a  negation  of 
good  habits  of  every  kind !  What  a  deplorable  lack  of  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
a  useful,  virtuous,  and  successful  life  may  be  predicated. 

The  first,  the  most  potent  step  toward  a  remedy  of  these  gigantic  evils,  the  commit- 
tee believe,  is  to  elevate  and  improve  these  schools  of  the  people.  We  do  not,  iii  the 
present  emergency,  ^leed  to  trouble  ourselves  so  much  about  the  higher  institutions.  If 
we  take  care  of  elementary  instruction,  that  proliiic  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  all  learn- 
ing and  all  excellence  must  germinate,  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  shall  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  higher  education,  on  the  principle  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  Once  thoroughly  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  higher  life  of  intelligence — to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  rational 
and  virtuous  existence — and  no  power  less  than  that  of  omnipotence  can  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. Where  it  lacks  opportunities  it  will  create  them ;  where  it  encounters  obstacles 
ft  will  glory  in  them,  and  they  will  disappear  like  the  mists  before  the  morning  sun. 
One  of  the  chief  hinderances  to  the  advancement  of  higher  education  and  of  its  institu- 
tions in  this  country  must  be  sought  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  agencies  for  elementary 
instmction. 

When  young  men  by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds,  enter  the  college,  unable  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  English  sentence,  doing  daily  violence  to 
mother  tongue,  with  no  methodical  plan  of  study,  no  persistent  power  of  application, 
no  fixed  principles  of  action,  of  character,  or  conduct,  the  fact  is  mildly  suggestive  of 
"  something  rotten  in  Denmark."  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  elementary  school,  of 
course.  If  the  college  be  unsound,  the  defect  arises  largely  from  the  admission  of  such 
ciuididates  to  its  courses,  instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  healthful  probation  of  a 
good  intermediate  school.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  remedy  would 
prove  inefiectual  in  its  influence  upon  the  unfortunate  ones  who  might  be  subjected  to 
its  immediate  application.  For,  when  a  young  man  has  arrived  at  an  age  which  justi- 
fies his  admission  into  college,  and  is  still  destitute  of  the  habit-s  and  acquirements 
which  only  a  careful  rudimentary  training  can  give,  it  is  generally  too  late  to  mend 
him.  There  are  certain  elements  of  character,  personal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that 
must  be  sought  after  and  cultivated  in  childhood  or  never.  That  is  the  precious  seed- 
time of  the  human  soul.  Its  golden  opportunities  once  lost  can  never  be  regained.  It 
is  this  thought  that  invests  the  whole  subject  of  early  education,  its  character,  mo- 
tives, methods,  and  agencies  with  such  supreme  importance,  whether  viewed  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  individual  or  to  society,  and  especially  to  our  own  American  society, 
where  voxpopuli  is  so  decisive  in  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  Perhaps 
no  one  thing  would  be  more  salutary  in  its  effect  upon  our  schools  of  lower  grade  than 
the  universal  and  certain  enforcement  of  a  rigorous  standard  in  respect  to  character 
and  rudimentary  attainments  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  higher  institutioos. 
Nor  ooold  these  institutions  inaugurate  a  measure  which  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
duce more  powerfully  to  their  own  real  and  permanent  advantage  than  this. 

26  E 
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The  problem  which  above  all  others  is  comniittcd  to  this  nation  is  the  education  of 
the  people.  "  The  whole  people  must  be  taught  and  traine<l."  What  shall  be  the  char- 
acter of  that  truiuing  ?  What  system  of  agencies  is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  certain 
result  ? 

The  committee  will  yield  to  none  in  their  profound  appreciation  of  the  claims  of 
higher  education  ami  its  institutions.  They  concede  all  that  can  reasonably  be  urgwl 
as  to  the  value  of  highly  educated  men  to  society.  But  they  feel  bpund  also  to  submit 
that  such  men  are  not  necessarily  the  product  of  higher  institutions  alone.  They  arc 
rather  the  result  largely  of  that  spirit  of  self-culture  w^hosc^  germs  lie  in  tlie  deeper  tiaii 
ol  earlv  instructiou.    It  is  here  that  they  must  receive  their  tii*st  inspiration. 

But  liowever  important  to  society  the  liberally  educated  man  may  be>  it  is  of  greater 
importance  still  that  the  iudustiial  classes  in  this  country  should  become  the  recip- 
ients of  a  training  betitting  their  condition  and  their  weighty  responsibilities.  The 
wickedest  rebellion  recorded  in  history  w as  inaugurattMl  by  '* liberally  educated"  men. 
But  the  crowning  victories  of  Appomattox  and  Sadowa  were  won  not  by  rifled  cannon 
an<l  needle  gun,  but  by  intelligent  masses  who,  comprehending  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,,  bravely  faced  death  that  their  country  and 
civilization  might  live. 

The  education  of  these  masses,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  secured  in  the  elementary 
schools  or  it  can  be  done  nowhere,  and  the  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  must  roll  on 
until  it  shall  overwhehn  the  nation.  And  it  can  be  done  licre.  But  our  agencies  for  the 
work  must  be  multiplied  and  perfected  far  beyond  our  past  experience.  The  trained, 
skillful  schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  everywhere.  "  It  is  the  ma^ster  that  makes  the 
school."  It  is  the  careful  training  that  niakes  the  master.  He  must  1h>  scholarly, 
ingenious,  earnest,  conscientious.  Ho  must  be  inspired  with  broad  views  of  his  work. 
He  must  love  it.  He  must  know  that  the  lessons  of  the  text-book  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  fonuation  of  character.  He  must  be  able  to  lead  his 
pupils  not  only  to  know  but  to  do  that  which  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  To  ream 
supply  of  teachers  after  this  model  we  are  aware  is  no  easy  task.  But  we  must  sacceed 
in  it  at  whatever  cost,  or  our  great  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a  raytb 
and  a  failure.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  must  be  inoreaseil 
in  number,  perfected  in  organization,  and  improved  in  management,  until  they  can 
create  and  keep  up  a  supply  of  skillful  teachers  for  the  whole  country.  A  knowledge 
of  the  noble  art  of  teaching  and  of  training  up  children  in  the  waj'  they  shonhl  go, 
must  be  nuide  universal :  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  business  of  a  civilized  society. 

For  the  weighty  reasons  which  have  thus  been  imperfectly  sketche<l,  then,  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  our  normal  school  synteni  should  be  so  graded  that  we  shall  be  sapplkd 
with  separate  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  adequate  to  iuppl^ 
ere)'//  whool  in  the  community.  Their  organization  would  thus  be  more  simple,  and  their 
operation  more  direct  and  effective  than  on  the  diffused  plan,  which  seems,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  embrace  every  grade  from  the  primary  school  to  the  full  collegiate  course. 
This  plan  would  so  far  localize  the  training  system  as  to  bring  its  beuetits  within  rearh 
of  the  great  l>ody  of  teachers.  It  would  give  greater  prominence  and  etfectiveueas  to 
the  i»rofcs8ional  work  of  the  schools  by  limiting  the  scope  of  their  academical  conrses. 
It  would  in  a  few  years  create  and  maintain  a  supply  of  able  teachei*s  worthy  of  the 
high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  would  rapidly  renovate  the  entire  public 
8cho(d  system,  and  carry  the  intinit*^  blessings  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  every  home. 
It  would  stem  this  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  which  now  threatens  to  imj^eril,  if  not 
to  overwlu'Iju,  the  country.  It  would  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  in  public  es- 
timation. It  would  lead  to  a  far  more  liberal  compensaticm  of  teachei-s,  by  enabling 
them  to  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  people. 

The  committee  believe,  however,  that  no  course  of  study  which  can  be  committed  to 
paper  can  be  made  adequately  to  represent  the  true  worth  of  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, or  of  any  school  whatever.  It  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  school  not  merely  t«> 
accom[)liHh  a  given  course  of  study  but  to  develop  character.  A  curriculum  is  only  one  of 
tlie  means  to  a  great  and  comprehensive  end.  It  is  too  often  made  an  end  unto  itself;  and 
it  must  b(3  confessed  that  this  end,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  idealized.  The  value  of  a 
curriculum  dep<}nds,  first,  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  special  puqMJsefor  which  it  is  de- 
signed, ami  still  more  upon  the  nMunerin  which  it  is  handled.  The  best  course  of  stndy 
ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  unskillfnl  teacher, 
is  no  better  than  a  string  of  pearls  otfered  as  a  morsel  to  a  famishing  beast.  Said  the 
late  Edward  Kverett,  in  a  brief  address  to  a  chiss  of  teachers  on  a  certain  occasion,  *' In 
education  the  method,  the  mcthody  is  every  tiling;."  So  the  power  of  a  curriculum  de- 
pends preeminently  upon  the  method  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  branches  taught 
\i\  our  elementary  schools  have  a  power  of  mental  discipline  and  expansion  niany-foW 
greater  than  we  realize  from  them  in  the  average  of  cases.  It  is  this  latent  po^ 
that  we  so  much  need  to  apply  in  our  common  schools.  But  intelligence  and  skill 
alone  can  <lo  it.  While  a  text-book  stands  between  an  unwilling  child  ou  the  one 
hand  and  a  blockhead  on  the  other,  this  power  must  remain  as  a  li«;ht  hidden  under* 
bushel,  and  the  poor  children  will  see  only  as  through  a  glass  very  darkly. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  unquestionably  a  choice  of  studies  to  be  regarded  here, 
rbe  studies  to  bo  pursued  in  our  training  schools  for  elementary  teachers  ought  in  a 
neasiiro  to  be  dcteruiined  not  so  much  by  the  branches  which  are  but  wMch  ought  to 
>€  taught  in  the  common  schools.  There  aru  some  things  attempted  to  be  taught,  espe- 
cially in  the  district  schools,  which  ought  to  have  no  place  there,  since  they  exclude 
jther  studies  of  far  greater  use  to  the  people.  We  might  instance  algebra,  higher 
irithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  pursue<l  as  an  indepiMideut  study,  and  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  abuse  in  enforced  logical  processas  beyond  the  apprehension  of  children. 
We  may  also  mention  survey  ing^  natural  philosophy  ^  and  astronomy,  oat  of  their  proper  order 
tnd connection.  Of  the  excluded  studies  we  will  merely  name  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences,  especially  piiysics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  in  their  relations 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art>s.  These  are  stu<lies  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
iudusttial  classes,  and  as  ftu*  as  possible  they  ought  c^i thereto  accompany  or  supplement 
thorough  instrnction  in  the  so-called  common  branches.  With  our  elementary  schools 
properly  regulated ;  with  the  studies  clearly  deliued  and  limited  as  they  should  be: 
and,  above  all,  with  a  generation  of  teacliei*s  such  as  the  American  people  need  and 
must  have,  these  tilings  will  be  practicable.  Under  an  organization  and  administration 
of  our  school  8yst<?m  in  all  its  parts  correspontling  with  the  necessities  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation ;  with  the  studies  suitably  selected  and  limited,  and  with  a  supply  of 
teachers  worthy  of  their  high  vocation,  we  should  see  the  rising  generations  in  our 
couutr>'  better  traiuc^d,  better  educate«l,  l)etter  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  life  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  than  most  young  men  and  women  now  are  at  eighteen,  or  ever  there- 
ift^r.  There  are  those  here  who  believe  this  possible,  because  they  have  seen  the 
truth  of  the  statement  repeatedly  v«;ritied.  There  is  a  vast  waste  of  time,  treasure, 
md  power  growing  out  of  the  imperfect  organization  and  direction  of  the  educational 
forces  of  this  country,  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  wa«t^  in  every  other  direction. 

A  course  of  studies  for  the  schools  of  the  peoiile  should  be  wisely  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  people.  It  should  be  such  as  promises  them  the  broadest,  fullest 
development  possible  within  the  limits  of  time  which  they  can  devote  to  it.  It  should 
l>e  such  as  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  ext^iut,  aid  them  in  their  occupations,  and 
fit  them  for  their  duties  as  men  and  citizens.  It  should  be  such  as  will  stimulate  them 
to  the  life-long  dnty  of  self  culture  after  the  temporary  aids  afforded  by  schools  are 
withdrawn.  As  only  the  few  are  able  to  ascend  so  far  as  to  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  institutions,  the  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  should  be  selected 
le*w  with  reference  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher  courses,  if  need  be,  than  for  the 
duties  of  life.  As  the  common  schools  are  for  tl»e  masses,  and  as  the  masses  cannot  go 
beyond  them,  the  interests  of  the  higher  institutions,  when  necessary,  must  yield  to  the 
interests  of  the  masses. 

The  committee  have  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  is  only  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  ends  of  school  training  are  to  be  realized.  Our  children  and  youth  should 
not  only  learn  the  right,  but  learn  to  do  the  right.  It  is  essential  that  they  practice  as 
well  as  know  the  truthj  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  training  system.  That  school 
stops  far  short  of  its  true  goal  which  neglects  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  personal 
habits,  manners  and  morals  of  its  pupils.  Carelessness  slays  its  thousands  and  wastes 
its  millions  annually.  Wantonness  destroys  more  than  prudence  saves.  Hundreds  of 
our  American  schools  are  little  less  than  undisciplined  juvenile  mobs,  knowing  and 
respecting  no  law  save  the  wild  passions  of  the  hour.  The  representative  young  Ameri- 
can is  a  child  that  neither  reverences  nor  obeys  his  superiors;  is  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  8tH?mingly  bent  upon  •*  rule  or  ruin."  Multitudes  of  our  school-houses  and  their 
appurtenances  bear  witness  to  this  truth,  resembling  the  sad  relics  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

Now  the  committee  feel  compelled  to  suggest  that  this  subject  of  discipline  and  the 
formation  of  character  comes  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 
It  matters  not  how  complete  our  scheme  for  intellectual  culture  may  l>e,  if  we  neglect 
the  personal,  social,  and  moral  habits  of  our  youth  it  is  all  in  vain ;  it  is  worse  than 
useless.  In  these  evil  tendencies  there  is  a  profound  significance,  an  ominous  import. 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  lawlessness,  corruption,  wastefulness  and  other  wrongs  which 
menace  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  society.  These  evils  have  their  root  in  the  slip-shod 
discipline  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  teaching  of  the  common  schools.  The  committee 
believe  that  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  school  to  aim  directly  at  the  habits  and 
chfiracter  of  its  pupils,  and  not  alone  at  the  technical  instruction  of  the  text-books  and 
the  intellectual  routine  of  the  class-room. 

The  professional  training  schools  afford  the  means  whereby  the  work  of  reformation 
in  these  respects  may  be  bogun.  The  teacher,  the  teacher j  is  the  cen trail  power  and  the 
inspirer  of  all  reforms  ir.  education.  "Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,"  say  the  Pnissians,  *'yon  must  put  into  its  schools."  And,  we  venture  to  add, 
that  whatever  you  would  put  into  its  schools  you  must  first  put  into  its  tejichers 
through  the  agencies  which  prepare  them  for  their  great  work. 

In  proposing  an  outline  of  a  ccmrse  of  study  and  training  for  elementary  teachers, 
it  seems  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  definite  standard  of  admission  as  a  basis  of  the 
course.    This  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  task,  owing  to  the  varying  standards  of  teach- 
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ing  in  differetit  localities.  The  normal  school  is  compelled,  by  the  necensities  of  its 
position  in  the  system,  to  a^nst  itself  to  the  condition  and  circnmstances  of  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  that  system.  It  mnst  at  first  let  itself  do^  so  far  as  to  be  accessible  by 
average  of  those  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  tie  lower  schools.  Otherwise 
its  rooms  wonld  be  tenantless  and  its  occupation  would  be  gone.  Gradually,  however, 
it  can  and  should  elevate  its  standard  of  admission,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  through 
the  influence  which  its  graduates  will  exert  by  their  snperior  methods  of  teaching,  it 
will  constantly  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  in  the  community.  We  propose  a 
standard  which  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  requirements.    But  this  would  be  com- 

Eensated  for  in  the  rigor  and  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary  examination.  ''Not 
ow  much,  but  how  well,''  should  bo  the  test  of  admission  to  a  training  school  for  ele- 
mentary teachers.  The  subjoined  standard  may  be  lowered  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
engencies  of  particular  location. 

Without  further  remark,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  a  suitable  stindard 
of  admission  to  an  elementary  normal  school: 

1.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

2.  A  free  and  legible  handwriting. 

3.  The  power  to  read  fluently  and  to  enunciate  with  distinctness  all  ordinary  words 
Of  the  language. 

4.  The  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  any  common  English  sentence. 

5.  The  power  to  perform  with  facility  all  the  processes  of  elementary  arithmetic  to 
percentage. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  mathematical  geography,  and  of  the  poUtical 
geography  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Satisfactory  eyidence  of  good  moral  character. 

8.  A  sound,  healthy  body. 

Assuming  this  as  a  basis,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  affording  an  excelleot 
course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  covering  a  period  of  two  years. 
Both  the  standard  of  admission  and  the  course  itself  may  be  modified — either  raised  or 
lowered,  to  suit  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  particular  localities.  It  is  impoti- 
Bible  to  lay  down  a  course  that  will  meet  the  demanas  of  all  places. 

In  presenting  this  course  we  assume  also  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
how  to  teach  any  subject  is  actually  to  teach  that  subject  npon  the  most  approved  plan. 
This  method,  however,  is  but  one  of  many,  and  should  never  be  exclusively  relied 
upon.  Special  drill  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  tbe 
course. 

Proposed  course  of  study  and  training  in  a  normal  school  for  the  prepar€tiion  of  elementary 
teachers.    Time,  two  years;  each  year  to  he  subdivided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  wetks  eaA. 


FIB8T  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


English  language 


Elementary  arithmetic,  including  mental 
processes. 


Writing  and  drawing 
^Geography 


Botany,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  observing 

powers,  (8  weeks.) 
Physiology,  ( 12  weeks. )    To  follow  botany . . 


Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 


"Vocal  and  physical  training 


Ethical  instmotion . . 


Syllabus. 


Parts  of  speech   and   their  properties. 

Composition.    Parsing  and  amuysisof 

sentences. 
Processes  and  principles  from  the  be^* 

ning  to  percentage.    Mental  practice. 

Methods  of  rapid  calculation. 
Theory  and  art  oi  penmanship.  Freedraw* 

ing. 
United  States  and    Europe  oompreheo- 

sively  studied.    Map  drawing. 
Morphology  of  leaves.     Stems.    Boots- 

Use  of  schedules. 
General  outlines  of  the  subject.  Hygio^c 

rules. 
Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 

exercises.    Lessons  in  teaching  primaiy 

reading  and  number  classes. 
Free  calisthenio  exercises.    Musical  not*' 

tion  and  reading  through  key  of  ^' 

Simple  chorus  practice. 
Manners  and  morals.   Formation  of  n^* 

habiiB. 
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FIRST  YEAR — SECOKD  TERM. 


Subjects. 


ih  grammar,  (completed) 

mtary  arithmetic,  (completed) , 

bag 

y,  (8  or  10  weeks) 

aphy,  (completed) 

etry 

y  and  practice  of  teaching — (Con- 

lod.) 

keeping 

and  physical  colture 


Syllabus. 


Analysis  and  parsing  completed.  Im- 
promptu composition.  Brief  essays  and 
theses. 

Percentage.  Ratio  and  proportion.  Roots* 
AlUgatiou.  Mensuration  analysis.  Mental 

Processes.  Commercial  calculations, 
[ethods  of  rapid  calculation. 

Perspective.   Drawing  of  simple  objects. 

Continued  to  analysis  and  classification 
of  plants.    Use  of  schedules  continued. 

Asia  comprehensively.  General  review 
of  the  geography  of  the  world.  Map  con- 
struction.  Methods  of  rapid  delineation. 

Geometrical  facts.  Lines.  Figures.  Defini- 
tions inferred. 

Lessons  and  criticism  of  methods  in  lan- 
guage^Jorm,  and  plaoe. 

Theory  and  practice  in  double  entry  and 
in  business  forms. 

Reading  and  singing  in  all  scales  and 
,keys.  Written  exercises.  Rythmic  exer- 
cises.   Tnvnsposition.    Chorus  practice. 


SECOND  YEAR — FIRST  TERM. 


raphy.    (To  follow  reading) . 

sh  language 

>ra.     (10  weeks) 

;al  philosophy.    (20  weeks.) 
ry  of  the  United  States, 
ce  of  government, 
listry,  (follows  algebra) 

cal  and  vocal  culture , 

ry  and  practice  of  teaching  . 


Pheuomena  of  ocean    and    atmosphere. 

Terrestrial  astronomy. 
Vocal  exercises.    Reading.    Elocution. 
To  quadratic  equations. 


Nomenclature.  Study  of  elements.  Ex- 
perimental practice  in  laboratory. 

Calisthenic  exercises.    Chorus  practice. 

Practice  and  criticism  of  object  lessons. 
Management  and  methods  with  advanced 
classes. 


4- 


SECOND  TERM. 


listry,  (continued) 

>gy 

letry,  (4  books) 

iology 

ry  and  practice  of  teaching 


isophy  of  education,  including  mental 
ilosophy. 


Elements  and  compounds.  Lectures.  La- 
boratory manipulation. 

General  principles.  Field  work.  Classifi- 
cation of  specimens. 

Demonstrations  inferred  from  &cts  and 
principles. 

Resumed  and  completed. 

School  organization,  discipline,  and  man- 
agement. School  laws,  mstoi^  of  educa- 
tion. 

Nervous  mechanism.    The  senses.  Sensa- 
tion, perception,  observation,  memory 
reason,  imagination,  &c.    Principles  ana 
methods  of  training  inferred  m>m  the 
above. 
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lIDUCATIONAIi    CONTENTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  great  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  promotion  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  by  those  who  are  most  directly  engaged  in  thia  work, 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  effort  already  employed,  we  giVe,  in  this  connection, a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  meetings  held  by  several  important  educational  associa- 
tions during  the  last  year. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  met  Wednesday  morning,  August  17,  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  Higb 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  president,  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  m 
chair.  An  address  of  welcome  by  E.  R.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cleveland  board  of 
education,  was  happily  responded  to  by  the  president,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  who 
then  proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  the  annual  address,  giving  an  interesting  review  of 
the  history  of  the  association,  including  its  organization  in  1857,  the  nine  annual  meet- 
ings since* held,  and  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  closing  with  a  recommendation  of 
its  reorganization  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan. 

A  report  was  then  presented  by  S.  H.  Whife,  of  Illinois,  on  "  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution,''submitting  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three  national  associations 
into  one  organization,  under  the  title  of  The  National  Educational  Association,  with 
four  departments,  to  wit :  School  superintendence,  normal  schools,  elementarj'  schools, 
and  higher  instruction.    The  constitution  >vas  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  presented  a  report  on  a  "  national  university,"  stating 
concisely  the  leading  offices  of  a  true  university,  and  the  need  of  such  au  institution 
in  this  country.  On  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  the  how  of  the  undertaking,  the 
committee  wisely  asked  for  more  time. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  gave  a  valuable  report  on  the  "  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,"  closing  with  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  universal  system  of  w*eights  and  measures,  founded  upon  a  common 
standard  and  the  decimal  notation,  is  alike  important  to  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween different  and  distant  nations,  and  to  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  the  metric  system  is  nearer  perfect 
than  any  other  yet  reached,  and,  therefore,  has  the  strongest  claims  for  universal  adop- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  its  early  intro<luction  into  our  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  the  best  means  of  pox>ularizing  the  system,  and  securing  its  general  use 
among  the  people. 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  presented  a  pa- 
per on  •*  the  proper  work  of  a  primarj^  school,"  in  which  the  author's  views  on  primary 
education  were  given,  urging  the  importance  of  the  training  of  the  senses  by  means  of 
object  lessons,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  gnide,  and  claiming  that  more  progress  i« 
made  by  pupils  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  &c.,  when  such  additional  lessons  are 
given  than  without  them. 

Two  lessons  given  to  classes  of  small  pupils,  by  Misses  M.  A.  Lanyea  aud  Kate 
Stephan,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  followed :  the  tii-st  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  writing  numbers  by  the  decimal  notation,  and  the  second  being  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  knives. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of  Ednca- 
tion,  on  "  the  relation  of  the  National  Grovernnieut  to  education,"  comnieiiciug  with  a 
history  of  the  colonial  and  early  action  of  the  Government ;  noticing  the  things  that 
Congress  may  not  do  in  relation  to  public  education ;  and  next,  mentioning  some  of  the 
thin^  which  the  Government  may  do  in  relation  to  exlucation,  viz :  it  may  do  all  things 
required  for  education  in  the  Territories  ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  by  its  treatiea 
with  and  its  obligations  to  the  Indians;  it  may  do  all  that  its  international  relations 
require  in  regard  to  education  ;  may  call  persons  or  States  to  account  for  whatever 
has  been  intrusted  to  them  by  it  for  educational  purposes ;  may  use  either  the  public 
domain  or  the  money  received  from  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education  ;  may  know 
all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  aud  the  Executive ;  may  make  laws  for  these  several  purposes,  aud 
the  federal  courts  may  adjudicate  questions  under  them.  In  accordance  with  these 
laws,  plainly  the  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational  office  and  an  of- 
ficer, and  furnish  him  clerks  and  all  means  for  the  fulfilhnent  of  the  national  inluca- 
tional  obligations ;  and  it  may  take  such  exceptional  action  as  exceptional  circum- 
stances may  require — for  the  public  welfare  ;  for  the  assurance  of  a  republican  form™ 
Government ;  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  those  lately  slaves ;  for  the  security 
of  their  citizenship ;  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote ;  for  the  equality  of  al 
men  before  the  law ;  and  for  the  fitting  of  any  citizen  for  any  responsibility  the  na- 
tion may  impose  on  him. 
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The  committee  appointed- to  report  on  the  address  of  Qeneral  Enton,  subseqnently 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  views  and  recommendations  therein  so  ably 
Btated  and  urjnred. 

Rettolted,  That  we  respectfully  petition  Congress  to  make  a  larger  appropriation  of 
money  to  meet  what  seems  to  us  the  lirst  claims  of  general  education  u^wn  the  na- 
tional Bureau. 

RemAred^  That  General  Eaton,  together  with  the  presiding  officers  of  this  association, 
be  a  coniniittee  to  press  the  matters  here  referred  to  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Thursday's  proceedings  included — 

1.  The  election  of  officers,  consisting  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presi- 
dent ;  John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  secretary,  with  twelve  vice-presidents  and 
twcnty-seyen  directors. 

2.  An  excellent  [>aper  by  Professor  Eben  Tourjee,  director  of  the  New  England  con- 
servatory of  music,  Boston,  on  **  music  in  its  relations  to  common  school  education." 
He  pres4'nted  co«yent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  general  introducti(»n  of  niUKic  as  a 
branch  of  schooleducatioii,  and  referred  to  the  musical  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Boston  as  an  illustration  of  methods  and  results.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion. 

3.  A  model  lesson  in  vocal  music,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Illinois,  the  members  of  the 
association  forming  the  class;  and  a  musical  exercise  with  a  class  of  girls,  conducted 
by  Professor  N.  C.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland. 

4.  A  discussion  on  the  motives  and  means  which  should  be  made  prominent  in  school 
discipline  and  instruction,  which  was  j)articipated  in  by  Hon.  .J.  L.  Pickard,  and  Hon. 
E.  Weston,  Illinois ;  Miss  Eliza  Schotield,  Pennsylvania;  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Mr.  .Johonnot, 
New  York  ;  President  E.  T.  Tappan,  President  J.  H.  Fairchild,  and  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  natural  incentives  should  be  used  in  preference  to  artifi- 
cial. Natural  incentives  were  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  and  the  preference  given 
to  the  former,  when  they  can  be  made  ettective.  The  discussion  was  pointe4l,  practi- 
cal, and  sensible,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  wsis  listened  to  with  very  great  interest. 

5.  An  instructive  address  by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Ma^ssachusetts, on  tho  "schools  and 
educational  system  of  Germany."  He  gave  the  results  of  his  obsen'ations  with  respect 
to  courses  of  study,  manner  of  teaching  and  government,  compensation  and  qualifica- 
tion of  teachei-s,  &c.  Many  facts  were  stated  in  answer  to  questions,  and,  at  the  close, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  indicated  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  tiie  audience. 

The  princi{)al  exercises  of  Friday's  seivsion  were — 

1.  A  practical  paper  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Illinois,  on  "the  claims  of  English  gram- 
mar in  common  schools,"  which  was  followed  by  a  spirited  disi'ussion,  ijarticipated  in 
by  Z.  Richards,  Washington;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indiana;  and  others. 

2.  An  able  paper  by  William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  pnblic  schools,  8t.  Louis, 
on  **  the  use  and  abuse  of  text-books."  After  a  suggestive  review  of  the  history  and 
growth  of  systems  of  teaching,  he  considered  the  comparative  merits  of  oral  and  text- 
b<x>k  instruction.  He  conceded  the  value  of  object-teaching  in  primary  schools,  but 
object«*d  to  allowing  oral  instnnrtion  too  large  a  place.  He  favored  t4'xt-b()ok  teach- 
ing. The  subject  wiis  discussed  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bnlkley,  Brooklyn ;  Dih*- 
tor  Spear,  Philadelphia;  Doctor  McGufley,  Virginia;  7^  Ricjiards,  Washington;  A.  E. 
Sheldon,  Oswego  ;  and  others. 

3.  An  able  and  eloquent  address  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  question,  *' What  can  free  schocds  do  for  a  State  ?" 

Commissioner  Eaton  followed  with  a  few  remarks ;  the  customary  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  passed ;  President  Hagar  congratulated  the  members  on  the  harmony  and 
success  of  the  session,  and  the  association  adjojinied. 

The  great  feature  of  the  i>roceedings  was  the  consolidation  of  the  thret>  national  as- 
sociations into  a  national  educational  association,  with  four  departments,  as  tbllows: 

Natiotial  Educational  Amociation. — President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  sticre- 
tary,  W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Normal  school  dipartvient. — President,  S.  H.  AVhite,  Peoria,  Illinois;  vice-president,  C. 
C.  Rounds,  Farmington,  Maine;  secretary,  A.  L.  Barbonr,  Washington.  1).  C. 

Department  of  higher  instruction. — President,  C.  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  vice-president,  N.  S.  Cobleigh,  Delaware,  Ohio ;  secretary,  8. 
G.  Williams,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  corresponding  secretary,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Gambier,Ohio. 

Elcmentarif  department, — President,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  New  York  ;  viee-presidtmt, 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  secretary,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Waltham,  Mjisaa- 
chusetts. 

National  School  Sujminlendents'  Jswda/ion.— President,  W.  D.  Henklo,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
vice-president,  W.  M.  Colby,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  secretary,  Warren  Johnson,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

AMERICAN  NORMAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  mot  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  od 
Monday  morning,  August  14,  with  an  unusually  large  attendance.    The  president,  Pro- 
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feasor  John  Ogden,  of  Nashyille,  Tenneisaee,  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  *^  Condi- 
tion and  Wants  of  Normal  Schools.''  As  evidence  of  the  utility  of  normal  schools,  hd 
cited  the  fact  that  those  States  and  countries  that  have  made  the  most  liberal  proviuon 
for  normal  training  have  the  best  public  schools ;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  popolarity 
of  these  schools,  he  alluded  to  the  assumption  of  the  name  by  institutiotis  which  have 
no  just  title  to  it.  He  urffed  that  normal  schools  must  be  placed  upton  an  elevated, 
rational,  and  substantial  oasis,  and  that  they  must  do  the  work  of  first-class  profes- 
sional schools.  They  must  produce  skillful  teachers ;  not  hobbyists,  nor  copyie^  nor 
idealists,  but  large-hearted,  clear-headed,  strong-handed  teachers ;  and  they  must  pro- 
duce such  teachers  in  greater  numbers  than  other  institutions.  To  this  end,  normal 
schools  should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  class  of  institutions.  In  its  highest 
departments  the  normal  school  bhould  be  purely  professional.  Its  mission  is  in  the 
direct  lino  of  professional  training,  and  to  other  institutions  must  largely  be  left  the 
work  of  imparting  a  knowledj^e  of  the  branches  of  study.  Its  course  of  study  and 
training  should  be  arranged  with  the  strictest  reference  to  its  application  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  The  normad  school  should  be  endowed  by  the  State,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding trained  teachers  lor  all  her  schools,  and  to  it  should  be  attached  a  model  school— a 
complete  schoi^l  of  observation,  study^  and  practice,  and  a  model  iu  all  it«  appointments. 

Professor  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minne> 
sota,  read  a  valuable  report  on  the  **  course  of  study  for  normal  schools." 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  followed,  at  length,  in  which  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut;  L.  R.  Thompson,  of  West  Virginia;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Indiana;  S.  H.  White, 
of  Illinois;  W.E.Crosby,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  of  Missouri;  C.C.  Rounds,  of  Main(>; 
Oliver  Arey,  of  Wisconsin ;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mrs.' A.  J.  Rickod^  of 
Ohio,  participated.  Quit>e  a  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed,  the  general  drift,  how- 
ever, being  in  favor  of  two  courses  of  training,  an  elementary  and  a  more  advanced 
course,  the  former  having  direct  reference  to  the  wants  of  primary  schools 

S.  H.  White,  esq.,  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois,  then  read  a 

¥aper  on  ^*  the  means  of  providing  the  mass  of  teachers  with  professional  instractioD." 
he  papers  of  Messrs.  Phelps  and  White  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  eighteen,  with 
instructions  to  consider  certain  topics  in  each,  and  report  to  the  association.  Cniese 
papers  appear  in  another  branch  of  this  report.) 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  evening  to  heat  an  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  "the  human  body  a  subject  of 
study  for  the  temther."  The  importance  of  good  health  to  the  teacher  was  strongly 
presented.  A  good  physical  presence  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  postare  and 
movements  of  the  body  are  real  educational  forces.  The  clear  utterance  which  pby»- 
ical  vigor  gives,  imparts  weight  to  words  of  wisdom  and  moral  precepts.  The  ease 
with  which  a  healthy  teacher  works  is  of  incalculable  viUue.  HI  health  is  the  mother 
of  petulance,  and  bad  digestion  furnishes  many  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  birch. 
These  and  other  consi,derations  make  the  understanding  of  his  physical  natlu^s  and  a 
compliance  with  its  laws,  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  speak- 
er's next  plea  was  for  the  little  ones,  whose  physical  needs  should  be  the  flrst  great 
care  of  the  teacher.  Health  of  bodily  powers  is  not  only  the  condition  of  succ^sfn] 
physical  labor,  but  also  of  the  highest  mental  attainment's.  To  all  intellectual  progrcM 
the  body  hangs  as  a  clog,  or  acts  as  a  helper.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  direct  the 
physical  activities  of  children,  Yvnd  this  can  never  be  wisely  done  by  one  who  does  not 
understand  their  nature,  their  condition,  and  their  needs.  The  popular  excesses  in 
physical  training,  as  in  rowing,  base  ball,  &c.,  were  noticed  and  condemned. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  President  Grant,  then  in  the  city,  and  invite  him  to  visit  the  association.  The 
President  called  at  the  lower  front  hall  of  the  building,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
members,  who  were  personally  introduced  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  read  an  able  paper 
on  ^*  the  value  and  place  of  object  lessons  as  a  course  of  study.'' 

Professor  J.  W.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Maoa- 
chusetts,  read  a  scholarly  jiaper  on  **  the  application  of  mental  science  to  teaching."  It 
was  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  mental  powers,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  laws  of 
their  growth,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  facts  should  be  applied  in  teaching. 

Eacn  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the  philosophy  of  object- 
teaching  was  specially  considered. 

Professor  Moses  T.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  a  brief  address  on  '^  Dickens  as  a 
reader,"  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  style,  read  an  extract  from  **Dombcy  and  Son," 
eliciting  hearty  applause. 

At  the  evening  session  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  normal 
schools  was  adopted,  and  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  dunces,  by  Miss  M.  F.  Jackson, 
Philadelphia,  was  rend  by  Miss  Howard,  of  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  brief 
addresses  by  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York  ;  W.  E.  Shel-, 
don,  of  Massachusetts  ;  William  T.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Masaa- 
«hu8etts ;  John  Hancock,  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  and  R.  H.  Holbrook,  of  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

rho  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  aasociation  was  held  in  Worcester,  Massachn- 
ts,  commencing  July  27, 1870. 

Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  president,  called  the  meeting  to 
ler  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  followed  by  an  ad- 
»8  of  welcome  by  Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  mayor  of  the  city. 

Professor  Greene,  after  happily  responding  to  the  mayor,  and  complimenting  Wor- 
(ter  for  its  early  efforts  in  secnring  a  system  of  graded  schools,  read  his  annual  ad- 
?8S  as  president  of  the  institute.  Referring  to  the  influence  of  this  association,  be 
ite<l  that  it  originated  before  boards  of  education,  or  normal  schools,  or  systems  of 
ided  schools  to  any  extent,  or  State  or  city  superintendents.  He  then  enumerated 
ne  of  the  important  changes  of  the  last  ibrty  years,  and  pointed  out  the  forces  at 
»rk  to  produce  them,  claiming  for  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  a  large  share 
this  work. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Minor,  president  of  Tuft's  College,  read  a  paper  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
ty  of  our  larger  towns  to  support  evening  schools.  This  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
ided  and  animated  discussion  of  the  paper,  and  an  illustration  of  the  method  of 
iching  singing  in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason, 
[n  the  evening  Professor  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Brown  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  the 
etry  of  education,"  which  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience,  in  Mechanics*  Hall, 
mmencing  with  a  beautifully-expressed  eulogy  on  Charles  Dickens,  he  referred  to 
3  charms  of  school-boy  life  m  England,  as  described  by  Thackeray,  Tom  Hughes, 
d  other  English  writers.  The  origin  of  the  nine  principal  English  schools  was  given, 
d  the  opinion  expressed  that  more  had  been  done  by  such  schools  as  Rugby,  Eton, 
irrow,  and  othei*s  of  that  class,  than  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  illustrating  his  ideas^ 
sketches  from  the  school  life  of  several  distinguished  graduates  from  these  schools.* 
i  thought  great  good  would  result  from  the  endowment  of  such  schools  in  this 
intry,  and  that  a  Letter  educational  influence  would  proceed  from  them  than  is  now 
erted  by  the  ambitious,  self-styled  universities,  from  which  the  country  is  flooded 
th  meaningless  titles.  * 

rhe  fir8t  paper  of  the  second  day  was  on  "  the  relation  of  academies,''  by  Rev.  Mr. 
•w,  of  Worcester.  He  claimed  that  academies  are  needed  to  supply  three  classes  of 
ints.  First,  to  supplement  the  high  schools,  as  many,  from  their  situation  or  age, 
onot  attend  the  high  schools,  because  they  afford  a  higher  course  of  study  to  many 
lo  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  and  on  account  of  their  distinct  religious  character. 
)  said  more  than  10,000  persons  are  annually  found  in  the  academies  of  New 
igland. 

\  discussion  followed,  in  which  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem ;  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland, 
line ;  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Connecticut ;  Rev.  D.  Leach,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Z.  Richards,  of 
[ishington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Clute,  of  New  Jersey ;  D.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
lers,  participated. 

Dr.  Stockbridge,  of  Providence,  next  read  a  paper  on  *^  the  system  of  education  in 
ussia,"  which,  he  said,  rested  on  two  great  principles — that  education  should  be  nni- 
rsal,  and  that  it  should  be  compulsory.  Under  the  second  head,  he  said,  all  youths 
ist  attend  schools.  Every  parish  must  sustain  a  school,  or,  if  poor,  it  will  be  aided, 
achers  must  be  educated,  and  provision  is  made  for  this  at  the  public  expense, 
achers  are  assured  of  competence  while  teaching,  and  of  support  if  disabled  or 
perannuated. 

Ln  the  afternoon  a  new  draught  of  the  constitution,  with  yariona  amendments,  was 
ssented,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  A.  p.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  in  Harvard  University,  gave  an 
le  address  in  the  afternoon  on  *Hhe  Bible  in  common  schools."  To  banish  the 
ble,  he  said,  was  to  garble  history,  for  there  wiis  much  history  of  which  it  was  the 
ly  source.  Christianity  is  the  great  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  moral 
iloeophy  is  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  Christian  ethics.  For  the  culture  of  the  taste 
d  imagination  the  Bible  transcends  all  other  literature.  Our  English  Bible  has  ren- 
red  important  service  in  preserving  our  language.  It  is  the  key  to  the  best  English 
;tion,  as  is  manifest  in  the  purity  with  which  it  is  spoken  in  New  England,  because 
Q  Bible  has  helped  to  form  the  diction  of  every  child.  We  ai*e  also  a  Christian 
ople.  This  we  recognize  in  oaths,  in  prayers  in  the  legislature,  and  in  other  ways. 
ir  children  should  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this.  Sectarian  religion  should  be 
eluded;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  having  infidel  teachers  or  giving  an  unsecta- 
m  book.  The  Bible  is  such  a  book.  It  was  not  made  by  the  Puritans.  The  Puritans 
3  the  only  class  that  might  complain,  as  at  the  use  of  the  word  ^^  bishop,"  to  translate 
lat  is  in  other  passages  rightly  translated  "  overseer."  Enlightened  Roman  Catho- 
s  admit  that  our  translation  is  not  unfavorable  to  them.  But  what  they  want  is  the 
nsion  of  school  funds;  and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  our  common-school  sys- 
u;  this  would  be  suicidal,  and  cannot  be  allowed,  for  each  sect  would  then  have 
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Beparate  schools.  But  would  you  compel  cliiklron  to  hear  instruction  to  which  their 
parents  object!  Yes,  unless  parents  indemnifv  the  State  from  their  children  becoming 
paupers  or  criminals.  There  is  danger  of  children  being  left  to  moral  ignorance  and 
degradation. 

After  an  animated  discussion  of  some  length  ou  the  address  of  Dr.  Peabody,  and  upon 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston  Highlands,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  .almost  unanimously : 

^^  Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  public  safety  and  the  highest 
interests  of  education  demand  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  puhlic 
schools."  * 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  by  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Greorge  B.  Loring,  on  "the 
higher  education  of  women." 

The  first  paper  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  was  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  on  **a  general  course  of  study,"  in  which  he  showed  the  rela- 
tion that  education  bears  to  the  Government,  and  claimed  that  this  should  be  providiil 
for  all  by  the  States  rather  than  the  General  Government,  and  that  the  very  best  is 
not  too  much  to  be  demanded.  The  use  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  country  was  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  addition  to  teaching  in  science  and 
English  literature— the  latter  being  important  to  make  our  boys  and  girls  bnive. 
e^irnest,  and  true — there  should  be  much  more  of  instruction  in  beauty,  as  seen  in  poetry 
and  art. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  paper  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  showing 
the  receipts  of  the  year  to  have  been  ^7C  29,  and  the  expenditures  $494  83. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  afternoon  this  subject  was  taken  up,  to  allow  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  to  address  the  institute.  He  said  that 
the  questions  of  school  attendance  and  school  supervision  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant for  their  consideration.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  it  wa«  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  the  Queans  of  education,  or  the  duty  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  privileges ;  and,  to  go  even  further,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Stat€  to  compel  parents 
and  guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges.  The  law  punishing  parents  who, 
in  good  circumstances,  fail  to  provide  children  with  footl  and  clothes,  was  a  g<xKl  law, 
and  there  should  be  the  same  provision  for  intellectual  footl.  Mr.  White  read  the 
compulsory  law  passed  in  1642  relative  to  children  and  apprentices,  making  it  the  dnty 
of  all  to  see  that  the  children  in  the  families  of  their  neighbors  h:ui  sufficient  learning 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  English  language  perfectly,  with  other  acquin^meiits.  To- 
day we  rex^ognize  the  same  principle  in  the  law  requiring  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve  years  to  attend  school  six  mouths  in  the  year,  and  childi-eu  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  three  mouths.  When  a  law  was  made  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  and  enforcing  it,  *^to  let"  would  be  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the  State 
prison,  and  we  should  live  in  an  age  of  prosperity  such  as  we  have  not  known  since  the 
days  of  the  Puritan  fathers. 

Some  minor  toj>ics  were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fordice  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  progress  of  education  in  his  State, 
and  invited  the  institute  to  visit  the  Stat-e  and  hold  an  annual  meeting  there. 

Abner  J.  Phipps,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  D.  W.  Jones,  Boston,  secretary,  and  George  A.  Walton,  of 
Wcstfield,  treasurer. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

More  than  thirty  college  presidents  met  at  Oberl in,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  August  23,  to 
attend  the  second  meeting  of  the  Central  College  Association,  an  organization  for  the 
advancement  of  collegiate  and  higher  education,  designed  to  operate  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Vice-President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  occupied  the  chair.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress he  urged  strongly  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  national  union  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  peoijle,  and  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  from  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  to  organize  under  the  dei)artment  of  *'  higher  instruc- 
tion." 

Wednesday  morning  was  occupied  by  a  report  of  the  executive  committee,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  a  pai>er  upon  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Professor  Auftg' 
nostopoulos,  a  native  Greek,  who  also  included  in  his  subject  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  classics.  He  insisted  that  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  languages  are  identical, 
with  due  allowances  for  corruptions  and  unimportant  changes. 

In  the  afternoon  a  discussion  on  classical  academies  was  continued;  also  the  subject 
of  the  *' marking  system,  examination,  and  degrees."  A  committi'o  previously  a|>- 
pointed,  consisting  of  Prolessors  Ellis,  Martyn,  Cobleigh,  Olney,  and  Vincent,  reported 
a  resolution  approving  the  organization  of  a  department  of  higher  education,  as  pro- 
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vidcd  ff»r  in  the  action  of  the  National  Teachero*  Association,  "  and  that  we  will  coop- 
erate with  that  department;"  and  the  report  was  adoptrcd.  In  the  evening  Professor 
Gulliver  gave  an  address  on  "Christian  colleges  and  Christian  churches." 

Thursday  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  President,  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin; 
first  vice-president,  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Knox  College ;  second  vice-president,  Professor 
Ed.  Gluey,  of  Michigan  University;  corresponding  secretary.  President  E.  T.  Tappan, 
of  Kenyon  College;  recording  secretary,  Professor  B.  S.  Potter,  of  Illiuois  Wesleyan 
University ;  treasurer,  E.  Whipple,  of  Wheaton  College. 

President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  "  How  far  the  college 
shall  control  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils  ?"  The  main  points  presented  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  were  that  the  pupil  si)ecially  needed  religious  instnictiou,  for  he 
is  at  that  period  of  life  when  he  is  immature,  unsettled,  and  grasping  after  the  founda- 
tions of  those  teachings  which  he  had  in  youth  accepted  from  the  authority  of  parents. 
His  intelligence  could  not  be  trusted  without  religious  instruction.  Government  pro- 
vider religious  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  its  prisons  and  hospitals.  Character  can- 
not be  formed  except  under  the  pressure  of  religion.  In  history  and  life  the  Christian 
religion  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  studies.  Oi*der 
in  colleges  cannot  be  maintained  >vithout  religious  teaching.  Colleges  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  work  by  the  religious  element  of  society.  He  thought  that  if  the 
practice  prevailed  which  had  been  adopted  in  Cornell  University  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  of  not  requiring  religious  stmlies  or  observances,  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  colleges  and  the  State.  To  what  extent  religion  should  be  taught,  could  not  be 
answered,  but  students  must  accept  the  regulations  as  those  of  a  well-ordere<l  house- 
hold. Narrow  x>eculiarities  of  creeds  should  not  be  enforced  or  criticised,  for  the  col- 
lege is  not  the  arena  for  sectarian  discussions. 

The  venerable  ex-president,  Finney,  of  Oberlin,  having  been  invited  through  a  special 
committee  to  a<l dress  the  convention,  made  some  pungent  remarks  as  to  what  ho 
thought  colleges  ought  to  be.  1.  The  faculty  should  be  Christian,  for  what  establishes, 
supports,  and  endows  colleges  but  the  Christian  religion  f  2.  They  shouhl  be  men  well 
posted  in  their  special  departments,  and  labor  with  enthusiasm.  They  might  teach 
a  quarter  of  a  century  without  enthusiasm,  and  not  develop  a  thorough  scholar.  3. 
The  faculty  must  be  sufficiently  railical  and  judiciously  progressive,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  students  and  earn  the  title  of  old  fogy.  4.  The  college  must  be 
in  -syiupathy  with  the  people.  He  attributed  the  success  of  Oberlin  to  that.  5.  Fac- 
ulties must  have  settled  and  well-defined  opinions.  Some  people  thougiit  college  men 
should  not  have  opinions,  but  they  should;  though  there  is  a  kind  of  popularity  in 
which  everybody  speaks  well  of  men  and  nobody  cares  much  for  them ;  they  are  well 
liked,  but  have  no  students.  6.  Religion  must  be  taught.  The  highest  judicial  au- 
thority had  decided  the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  7.  Faculties 
should  be  men  of  good  sense,  and,  if  they  would  have  the  respect  of  pupils,  they  should 
know  enough  to  come  into  the  recitation  rooms  out  of  the  rain. 
The  following  resolutions  were  atlopted  at  the  close  of  the  session: 
Re^olrcdy  That  we  note  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of  increasing  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary, scientific,  and  especially  the  religious  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land  ;  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  education  not  based  upon  Christian  truth  is  of  questionable 
value. 

2.  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  correspond  with  General  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  express  their  willingness  and  desire  to  cooi>erate  with 
him  in  promotiug  the  interests  of  education. 

3.  That  we  commend  these  interests  to  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  liberalitv  of 
Christian  people  and  congregations;  that  our  schools  may  be  increasingly  useful  as 
fountains  not  only  of  sound  instruction,  but  also  of  earnest,  elevated  piety. 

A  social  entertainment  in  the  ladies'  hall  of  the  college  at  5  p.  m.  closed  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association. 

KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1,  1870. 
The  opening  address  was  by  the  president,  I.J.  Banister,  of  Paola.  Lectures  or  papers 
were  read  by  Professor  H.  D.  McCarty  and  Professor  P.  J.  Williams,  of  Leaveu  worth  ; 
Miss  Brewer,  of  Paola;  Professor  Kellogg,  of  Emporia;  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  State  super- 
intendent of  Missouri ;  R.  B.  Taylor,  of  Wyandott ;  Professor  Chapman,  of  Irviug ; 
Hon.  P.  McVicay,  Kansas  State  superintendent;  Professor  R.  B.  Dilworth,  Leaven- 
worth ;  Pr*»fessor  P.  Fales,  of  Ottawa,  and  Miss  Morris,  of  Leavenworth. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Columbus,  July  5, 
6,  and  7,  and  the  members  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  F.  Fieser,  esq.,  president 
of  the  city  board  of  education.    John  Hancock,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  responded  in  behalf 
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of  the  association.  The  preeadent  of  the  association,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
Chen  ^aye  his  inangnral  address,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  refeiTed  to  the  efforts  which 
have  heen  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  for  many  years,  to  secure  normal  schools 
and  county  supervision.  He  said  they  had  begeed  for  these  two  measures  at  the  doon 
of  their  legislative  halls,  but  had  been  refused.  But  the  pupils  would- by  and  by  he 
the  law-makers,  and  then  these  two  things  would  surely  come.  They  had  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners,  and  also  one  which  hod  greatlv 
improved  the  institute  system.    In  concluding  his  address,  he  said : 

"What  ten  years  more  will  bring  forth  in  the  history  of  education  in  Ohio,  no 
teacher,  not  even  a  veteran  in  the  service,  would*  dare  attempt  to  foretell.  But  the 
progress  of  the  past  surely  loaves  us  not  hopeless  and  faithless,  but  fiill  of  encourage- 
ment. It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  indulge,  at  least,  in  the  vision  of  not  less  than  six 
well-established,  munificently-endowed  State  normal  schools,  with  two  thonsand 
young  men  and  women  in  course  of  training  for  the  profession,  one  master  mind  con- 
trolling the  educational  affairs  of  each  county,  with  the  totenshipy  and  not  the  sub-dittrict. 
OS  the  unit  in  the  grand  system  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State.*^ 

A  report  on  "primary  instruction"  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund,  of  Sgringfield, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length  ;  and  then  the  general  docti*ines  of  the  report 
were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

A  report  on  "moral  culture  in  common  schools"  was  read  by  President  Eli  T.  Tap- 
pan,  of  Keuyon  College,  a  discussion  following,  in  which  a  large  number  of  membera 
participated.  Mr.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  the  evening  address  of  the 
second  day,  on  "the  utility  of  the  ideal."  Thursday,  the  third  day,  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
esq.,  presented  a  report  on  "the  best  methods  of  conducting  county  examinations  of 
teachers,"  which  was  discussed  very  fully,  and  an  appropriate  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject was  adopted.  The  exercises  of  this  association  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  dis- 
cussions on  important  local  questions;  and  among  others  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  this  association  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of  the  general  assembly  ot 
Ohio  to  pass  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  county  school  superintendent,  and  its  mem- 
bers hereby  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  value  and  importance  of  this  grea^  measnn 
before  the  people  until  its  incorporation  into  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  secored. 

THB  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BoBolvcdf  That  the  ri^ht  moral  instruction  and  training  of  its  pupils  are  the  highest 
function  and  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  public  school. 

Seaolvedy  That  both  reason  and  histonr  attest  the  insufficiency  of  the  natural  virtues 
as  a  basis  of  moral  duty  and  action,  and  hence  effective  moral  instruction  and  trainmg 
mnst  be  based  upon  and  vitalized  by  religion. 

Resolved,  That  while  effective  moral  instruction  and  training  in  our  schools  do  not 
require  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas,  creeds,  or  catechisms,  the  complete  secuhiii- 
zation  of  our  public  schools  would  be  a  public  and  national  calamity. 

Beaolvedy  That,  in  the  language  of  Justice  Story  in  the  Girard  will  case,  "The  Bible 
is  a  religious  but  not  a  sects^ian  book,"  and  we  are  opposed  to  its  exclusion  from  the 
public  schools  by  the  action  of  boards  of  education,  or  by  statutory  enactment. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  A.  C.  Deuel.  Urbana,  with  three  male 
and  two  female  vice-presidents ;  recording  secretary,  J.  F.  Lukens,  Kent ;  correspond^ 
ing  secretary,  U.  T.  Curran,  Cincinnati. 

MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  8, 1870.  In  additioc^ 
to  the  county  superintendents  there  were  present  at  the  opening,  Hon.  O.  Horsford^^ 
State  superintendent,  and  ex-superintendents  Gregory  and  Pierce. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  bv  the  State  superintendent,  on  "  the  relation  of  th^^ 
National  Government  to  education." 

The  necessity  of  government  of  some  sort  was  first  explained ;  the  inherent  pow^^^ 
of  government  were  stated,  embracing  the  right  of  making  internal  improvements,  o^ 
making  war  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  generally  of  protecting  and  advancing  '  ^ 
great  interests  of  its  citizens^ 

The  question  was  then  argued  whether  the  Government  has  the  right,  and  if 
whether  it  is  its  duty,  to  take  part  in  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  its  citiz&su0w 
which  is  of  especial  importance  to  our  success  and  ultimate  greatness.    It  was  maiu^^ 
tained  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government*^ 
taking  measures  for  the  general  education  of  its  masses,  and  that  instruction,  such  o^ 
is  imparted  in  schools  of  high  order,  develops  not  only  invincible  armies,  but  also  eo- 
lightened  aud  loyal  citizens,  men  who  appreciate  and  will  maintain,  in  all  emergeociefl 
free  institutions.    The  result  of  such  education,  as  compared  with  the  want  of  an  eduoH 
tional  system,  was  never  more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  during  the  civil  war. 
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was  further  maintained  that  education  is  neceaeary  to  the  well-being  of  this  conii- 
18  tending  to  elevate  and  instruct  all  classes  of  citisens^  who  must  be  educated 
ise  the  genius  of  our  institutions  demands  not  a  restricted  ballot,  but  a  universal 
»f  enlightened  men.  It  was  argiied  that  the  only  practical  question  was  how  far 
rovernment  should  go  in  this  direction,  what  means  it  is  anthorized  to  take,  and 
bat  extent  it  can  properly  adopt  legislation.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  general 
•ms  of  education  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland  and  Prussia, 
dwelt  upon  and  shown  to  have  practically  changed  the  doctrines  of  those  nations, 
course  now  being  taken  by  Austria,  in  the  same  direction,  was  also  commended, 
authorities  were  cited  to  prov|)  that  the  late  triumphs  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  over 
Lnstrians  (perhaps  also  over  the  French)  were  due  to  the  superior  national  educa- 
of  the  Prussians,  which  is  now  being  widely  followed  throughout  the  Austrian  do- 
ons.  It  was  argued  that  a  high  degree  of  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
iS8  of  republics,  and  that  the  development  of  it  in  Europe  is  swiftly  working  the 
ifall  of  all  despotic  one-man  powers,  and  est-ablishing  constitutional  monarchies  or 
blics  in  their  stead. 

e  previous  course  of  our  own  Government,  in  this  direction,  was  noticed,  and  it 
shown  that  before  1866  it  had  practically  done  nothing  save  to  vote  certain  lands 
le  benefit  of  schools  in  the  country.  In  that  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  lead- 
educators  of  the  country,  a  measure  was  carried  through  Congress  for  collecting 
sties  of  the  educationarinterests  of  the  country.  A  Bureau  was  founded,  consist- 
if  a  Department  of  Education,  for  gathering  statistics,  and  for  disseminating  infor- 
on  of  this  nature  throughout  the  country.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  was  ap- 
ted,  at  a  salary  of  $4^^^  l^^^  annum,  with  authority  to  appoint  the  necessary  num- 
)f  subordinates,  and  with  instructions  to  present  an  annual  report  to  Congress  con- 
ing this  question.  The  act  also  instructs  the  Commissioner  to  investigate  and  re- 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  various  funds  appropriated  by  the  Gk>v- 
lent  for  educational  purposes. 

)  urged  that  a  full  Department  of  Education  should  be  created,  equal  to  any  by  the 
>mment,  the  secretary  of  which  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  possessed 
[nal  power  with  the  other  cabinet  ministers ;  and  that  the  educational  interests  of 
country  should  rank  fully  as  high  as  those  of  finance,  of  state,  or  of  war.  He  would 
lave  the  national  system  conflict  with  the  State  systems,  but  cooperate,  so  as  to 
er  them  more  wide-spread  and  effective.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  difficulty 
itublishing  such  a  system,  and  there  should  no  delay  in  adopting  it. 

superintendents'  records. 

lesday  morning  a  report  was  made  by  Superintendent  Bennett  on  the  subject  of 
>erintendents'  records,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  of 
lanti,  recommending  the  simplest  form  as  the  beet,  in  which  opinion  there  was  a 
irsl  concurrence. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

iperintendent  Antisdale  read  the  next  paper,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  proper  and  host 
ns  of  enforcing  order  and  discipline  in  scnools. 

the  discussion  which  followed,  Superintendents  Hill,  Latta,  Fancher,  Ford,  Mudge, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce  took  part,  when  Superintendent  Mudge  introduced  the  following 
Lution,  which  was  subsequently  adopted,  after  a  full  discussion,  by  about  two  to 

• 
• 

Refohedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that,  while  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
her  should  be  to  build  up,  within  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  moral  principle  producing 
government,  until  such  principle  is  developed,  resort  to  means  of  compulsory  re- 
int,  aft'Cr  persuasive  instrumentalities  are  exhausted,  is  proper,  legal,  and  necessary 
le  success  of  our  primary  schools.^' 

COUNTY  teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

lis  topic  was  presented  by  Superintendent  FoUas,  setting  forth  the  work  that  insti- 
8  should  aim  to  accomplish.  They  should  not  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
e.  The  teachers  themselves  should  take  part  in  them.  Professor  John  M.  Gregory, 
ident  of  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  being  present,  he  was  introduced  as 
mtleman  who  had  conducted  tlie  educational  interests  of  the  State  for  a  long 
»  of  years  successfully.  He  was  in  favor  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  inferred  that 
e  present  would  prefer  to  hear  Pestalozzi  (if  he  could  be  present)  lecture  rather 
I  see  him  drill  a  class.  If  Horace  Mann  could  appear  we  would  listen  with  more 
sure  to  his  theory  and  philosophy  of  education  rather  than  observe  his  methods. 
.  teacher  of  less  acknowledged  eminence  and  lack  of  original  ideas  were  to  hold 
b,  we  should  say,  **  Let  us  see  your  class  exercise ;  let  your  speech  go."  So  institutes 
lid  be  conducted.    The  instructors  should  be  aasignod  to  the  positions  they  were 
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best  calculated  to  fill.    If  those  seeking  pnblic  notoriety  can  be  kept  by  some  nieaiu  in 
the  back  ground,  institutes  will  be  successful. 

Among  the  other  matters  discussed  during  the  afternoon  sessions  were  "  Tenn  re- 
ports by  teachers  t-o  county  superintendents  r  "Compulsory  attendance;"  **Examiua- 
tions;"  "A  State  journal;"  "School  legislation,"  &c. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  gave  an  address  on  "  The  motive  powers  of  our 
educational  machinery."    This  subject  was  presented  in  an  attractive  and  earnest  man- 
ner.   **  The  great  driving-wheel  of  all  this  machinery,"  he  said,  "  is  the  body  politic. 
When  public  sentiment  pronounces  education  a  good  thing,  it  enkindles  in  the  mind 
of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  child  a  desire  to  secure  it.    To-day,"  said  he,  "  yoor 
high  schools  stand   half-tilled,  your  colleges   comparatively   empty,  because  public 
sentiment  thinks  that  to  read  a  newspaper  and  keep  accounts  is  all  that  is  required." 
Adverting  to  the  public-school  system  of  Prussia,  and  enumerating  it^  universities 
filled  with  students,  he  asked  *'Why  are  these  so  full?    Because  that  in  Prussia  the 
university  stands  in  the  way  of  the  professions,  and  young  men  seek  the  universities 
as  the  only  open  door  to  their  hopes.     Here  we  have  no  such  motive.     We  cannot  sulv 
ject  our  young  men  to  any  such  compulsion.    What  there  remains  to  us  is  to  suit  edu- 
cation to  their  felt  wadts.    If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  tls,  we  must  go  to  the  mou'n- 
tain.    We  must  make  our  higher  education  what  the  practical  sense  of  the  country  de- 
mands.   And  this  our  leading  mstitutions  were  doing.    What  has  Harvard  lieen  compelled 
by  public  opinion  (instead  of  leading  it)  to  do  f    To  make  her  whole  course  above  the 
sophomore  year  the  optional  course  ;  and  more,  and  others  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
same.    It  is  true  that  Latin  and  Greek  an^  time-honored,  but  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  heretic,  he  claimed  that  they  were  inadequate  to  fit  a  man  to  battle  with  the 
great  industries  of  the  earth.    The  point  was  not  mere  rounded  development,  and  not 
mere  indefinite  discipline,  but  education  practically  directed  to  the  great  duties  and 
business  of  life.    If  you  can  so  educate  it  with  Latin  and  Greek,  do  so ;  if  you  can  do 
it  by  scientific  education,  do  so.    He  was  not  a  politician,  but  he  felt  that  the  great 
experiment  of  the  world  w^ould  have  to  be  made  by  America,  and  that  was  the  free 
exchange  of  products  and  manufactures,  in  short,   free  trade.     Applause,    lu  the 
competition  that  must  then  come  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  can  only  hold 
our  place  by  the  power  of  cultivated  brains.     The  great  inventions  of  Americans 
that  had  reflected  glory  and  honor  on  the  name,  were  but  a   tithe  of  what  they 
would  be,  had  our  people  the  benefits  of  a  polytechnic  education.     He  oongratuhited 
those  present  on  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Michigan.     Ho  felt  grateful  for  the 
little  part  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  in  shaping  the  foundations.     He  hail  i>oiuted 
with  pride  to  the  institutions  of  Michigan,  her  colleges,  her  high  and  uniou  schcwls, 
and  her  university,  which  ha<l  made  the  name  of  Michigan  honored" 

The  subject  of  *•  Normal  classes  in  the  high  school '*^  was  presented  Wednesday  by 
Superintendent  Pahner,  and  a  paper  on  *'  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  eilucaliou" 
was  read  by  Superintendent  Hill.  The  closing  address  was  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  his 
theme  being,  **  What  and  how  much  ought  to  be  expected  from  our  schools,  and  are 
they  worth  preserving  ?" 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  August  10,  1870,  the  opening  exercise  being 
at  8  o'clock  p.  m.;  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  of  Detroit,  president^  in  the  chair.    The  lecture  of 
the  evening  was  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Bingham,  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  *' Words  and  their  uses.*' 

Thursday  morning  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Professor  Strong,  wlieu  tU^, 
first  topic  of  the  day  was  presented  by  him,  also,  on  '*  A  high  school  course  of  study-* 
A  lengthy  discussion  followed.    President  Doty  drew  a  diagram  on  the  black-boaiil  ^^ 
illustrate  the  proportion  of  students  in  each  grade  of  schools  in  the  State:  whicl^' 
according  to  his  estimate  was,  for  primary  schools,  4,000 ;  intermediate,  2,000;  gmvC^^'' 
mar.  1,000;  hi":h,  200;  the  complete  department  of  the  high  school,  20;  the  universit^^ 
2.     Mrs.  Kate  Brearely,  of  Lansing,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  force  of  human  nature,"  tb^^ 
subject  being  treated  to  show  how  the  teacher  should  replace,  if  possible,  the  evil  forc^=^ 
by  good  ones.     In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Captain  F.  R.  Brockway,  sujie  ^^ 
inteudent  of  the  House  of  Correction  of  Detroit,  on  *'Tho  influence  of  education  u] 
crime." 

Mr.  Doty  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  insubordinate  boys.    Whipping  won' 
not  reform  them  ;  they  could  not  bo  imprisoned.    Should  they  be  expelled  Ironi  tl 
schools  f    Mr.  Brockway  replied,  "  You  must  keep  them  in  the  schools.''     He  would,     "*' 
nece^jsary,  construct  a  school  expressly  for  them.    To  deprive  them  of  education  -vr^^ 
to  thrust  them,  with  great  impetus,  into  a  criminal  career.    lu  the  prolonged  disci^^ 
sion  which  followed,  the  prevailing  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  best  remedy  for  th* 
cases  referred  to  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher.    A  goodteacher. 
with  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils,  might  do  anything  he  pleased  with  them ;  bat 
when  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  it  is  impossible  to 
restrain  them  properly.    In  the  evening  Professor  A.  A.  Griffith  gave  a  lecture  on 
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'* Elocution  and  pn^^mnostics  combined,"  with  appropriate  illnstrations  of  his  subject  in 
reciting  several  selected  pieces.  Papers  were  presented  in  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
which  ch)s<*d  Friday,  on  "  The  teacher's  personal  danger,"  by  Professor  H.  S.  TarbelT; 
on  "Teaching  mathematics,^'  by  Professor  Doty;  and  on  "Teaching;  by  whom,  when, 
and  where,"  by  Professor  E.  A.  Frazer,  of  Kalamazoo.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  the  following:  "  That  the  elimination  of  crime  from  the  land,  as  well  As  the  safety 
and  peq>'.»tiiity  of  our  republican  institutions,  arc  grounded  upon  the  universal  intelli- 
gence of  the  people."    The  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ypsilanti,  in  December  1870. 

INDUNA  STATE  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Indianapolis,  July  7,  1870.  The  president,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  in  the  chair,  w^ho 
read  an  address  on  "The  relation  and  duties  of  the  colleges  to  the  public  schrnds," 
strongly  opposing  the  practice  of  8y)ending  so  much  time  in  the  study  of  Latin  and 
(ireek.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Hamilton,  Brown,  Garritt,  Bowman,  and 
Jones. 

l*rofessor  L.  L.  Rogers,  of  Asbury  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  language."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professors  Hamilton, 
Thompson,  Kenbelt,  and  Pearson  took  part. 

lu  the  eveuing  a  discussion  was  had  on  "  Higher  religious  culture  in  colleges,  and  tho 
neaiis  of  securing  it." 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  were,  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ren- 
t)elt,  on  "  Tho  study  of  the  ancient  classics."  After  discussion,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
>n  motion  by  Professor  Hoss,  "That  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  should  be  ma<le 
[inxiliary  to  the  mastery  of  the  English  language."  Professor  R.  T.  Brown  read  a  paper 
on  "  Some  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  physical  health  and  vigor  of  college  students," 
which  was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  iissociation,  and  one  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  published.  The  following  officers  were  chosen:  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  president;  E. 
A.  Ballentine,  vice-president ;  William  A.  Bell,  secretary ;  William  T.  Stott,  treasurer. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Over  four  hundred  teachers  attended  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Watertown,  July  12-14.  Li^ctures  were  delivered  by  R.  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Normal  School,  Normal ;  E.  O.  Haven,  president  o^  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois ;  and  W.  E.  Merriman,  president  of  Ripon  College.  The  pro 
C(?edings  thonghout  were  interesting.  The  following  officers  were  elect«»d:  President 
Robert  Gniham ;  vice-presidents,  D.  E.  Holmes,  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  M.  Reynolds ;  sec- 
retary, A.  Eaithman ;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Heath ;  executive  committee,  W.  D.  Parker,  S. 
^haw,  G.  S.  Albee,  W.  A.  Delamatyr,  D.  G.  Purman. 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  in  the  interest  of  education,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  promoting  tho  work  of  the  public  schools  in  Virginia,  was  held  November  2, 
n  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates,  Richmond,  being  called  together  by  the  State  su- 
)erint*jndent,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruli'ner.  Governor  Walker  presided,  and  on  taking  the 
;hair  he  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  being  the  gathering  together  of  the 
:ounty  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of 
>dacation,  to  consider  and  propound  the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the  pres- 
mt  system  of  free  schools,  and  to  impress  upon  the  coimty  superintendents  the  im- 
(iortaiice  of  their  mission  and  duties.  He  made  an  eloquent  address  upon  this  subject, 
iwelling  upon  the  importance  of  educating  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  daties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  conclusion,  he  introduced  the  Rev.  J.  L.  M. 
Durry,  D.  D.,  who  spoke  upon  the  general  principles  of  education  and  its  important 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sears  was  next  introduced.  He  spoke  of  the  general  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  cited  the  power  of  Prussia  as  an  instance.  She  owed  her  success  not  to  her 
might  as  a  power,  not  to  the  needle-gun,  but  to  her  educated  soldiery.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  Peabody  fund,  and  explained  the  reason  why  the  board 
of  directors  had  distributed  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of  private  rather  than  of 
pnblic  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Westmoreland,  made  a  very  fluent  and  interesting  ad- 
dress, pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  great  work,  and  the  importance  of  nerving 
crarselves  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  With  his  remarks  closed  the  proceedings  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  educational  meetings  ever  held  in  Richmond. 

A  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  was  held  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  im{K>rtant  matters,  relating  to  their  work  in  organizing  tho  schools  of  the  State, 
were  discasaed. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  asuooiation  was  held  iu  Syracoso,  July  26, 
27,  and  28.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
who  proceeded  to  review  the  "  Battle-field  of  education,''  saying  that  the  contest  is 
between  the  spirit  of  public  edncation  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  discarding  all 
sectarian  schools. 

S.  D.  Barr,  of  Rochester,  president,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  association,  paying  a 
high  compliment  to  President  White  for  nis  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  then 

gave  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  association  for  th« 
ist  twenty-five  years,  and  especially  commended  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  id- 
vising  teachers  to  add  to  the  elementary  course  the  culture  of  the  higher  course. 

A  report  on  ^'The  condition  of  education"  was  made  by  Dr.  Jntlden,  of  Albany,  in 
which  he  claimed  thi^t  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  edncation  are  gaining  ground. 
The  vitality  of  the  system  depends  upon  teachers.  Ladies  do  not  yet  receive  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  work. 

Professor  Krusi,  of  Oswego,  reported  on  "  Improved  methods  in  education,''  advocat- 
ing mainly  the  development  of  principles  without  text-books. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Fredouia,  gave  a  lecture  on  *^  Natural  science,  and  how  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  school-room.''  Dr.  S.  J.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spoke  of 
the  results  in  that  city  from  the  appointment  of  female  principals  in  the  grammiir 
schools,  stating  that  the  boys  were  better  prepared  for  the  high-school  than  ever  be- 
fore, when  taught  by  male  teachers.  Dr.  M.  McVicar,  of  Potsdam,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
teachers  our  times  demand."  Professor  C.  D.  McLean,  of  Brockport,  read  a  paper 
entitled  **  The  teacher  as  a  citizen."  Professor  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  presented 
^*The  true  idea  of  school  discipline,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Anthony  took  opposite  sides  on  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment,  the  former  ^ying  the  rod  was  abolished  three  yean 
ago  in  Syracuse  and  good  results  had  followed,  other  means  of  discipline,  mainly  re- 
wards, being  substituted ;  the  latter  replying  that  he  considered  this  world  a  great 
school,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  we  could  take  lessons  from 
Him  in  the  matter  of  governing  pupils.  He  thought  scholars  educated  without  the  rod 
were  not  fully  educated,  and  he  pitied  the  children  of  Syracuse. 

Other  panel's  were  read  and  discussed ;  one  by  Professor  H.  A.  Balcom,  proposing  to 
throw  overboard  the  study  of  English  grammar ;  one  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Randall,  of  Oiwegu, ' 
on  "  The  school  mistresses ; "  others  by TProfessor  Anthony,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hews,  by  Mn. 
Emily  A.  Rice,  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  and  by  Miss  Ellen  J.  Merritt,  of  Potsdam.  Ap- 
propriate resolutions  were  adopted  noticing  the  decease,  d'uriug  the  year,  of  Hon.  Tic 
tor  M.  Rice,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Seaver.  Tlie  revised  constilntioa, 
as  reported  by  H.  R.  Sanford,  was  adopted.    The  treasurer  reported  $550  in  the  treasury. 

J.  D.  Steele,  of  Elmira,  was  chosen  president  tor  the  easuing  year;  corresponding 
secretary,  James  Cruikshank,  Brooklyn. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Lockport,  July  25, 1871. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  met  in  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  September 
13,  1870,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  who  gave  the  members  a  hearty  welcome.  Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett,  chair- 
man of  the  city  board  of  education,  and  6.  K.  Godfrey,  esq.,  of  Siskiyou,  were  chosen 
vice-presidents,  and  W.  J.  Dakin,  of  Calaveras,  secretary.  Miss  Came  Field  and  Miss 
Kate  Kennedy  were  chosen  assistant  secretaries. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett  then  delivered  the  opening  address,  after  which  an  enrollment  was 
taken,  showing  520  members  present.  This  number  was  subsequently  increased  to 
nearly  600.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then  gave  an  iUnstration 
of  the  Oswego  method  of  object  teaching,  which  was  warmly  applauded. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  St«t«  Universi^,  gave  a  lecture  on  ^^Air." 
adapting  his  remarks  especiaUy  to  the  hygienic  principles  applicable  to  the  school- 
nwm. 

Wednesday,  J.  P.  Oarlick,  esq.,  spoke  nx>on  '* Ungraded  schools;"  the  methods  of 
teaching  reading  were  discussed  by  Professor  E.  l6iowlton  and  others ;  Miss  Clara  G. 
Dolliver  gave  a  poem  on  *^  Equality  of  compensation  for  men  and  women ; "  Profw- 
Bor  T.  Bradley  gave  a  lecture  on  ^* Forgotten  things;"  Professors  Burgess  and  An- 
drews presented  the  claims  of  penmanship ;  and  Proroesor  £.  S.  Carr  spoke  on  *'  Indus- 
trial education." 

In  the  evening  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  g^ave  his  offluial  lectors. 
He  adverted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  iairs  and  exhibitions  in  different  paits 
of  the  State,  representing  our  industrial  condition.  He  refarred  to  the  many  and  won- 
derful improvements  going  on  throughout  the  State,  in  oar  various  industrial  pursuits. 
None  of  them  could  compare  in  importance  to  society  with  the  cause  of  popiuar  win 
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cation.  He  referred  to  his  connection  with  the  pnblic  schools  of  this  State,  and  cor- 
dially bore  evidence  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  great  majority  of  our  educators.  He 
was  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  thrown  aside  all  party  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, and  ha^l  assisted  him  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education. 

Thursday  "The  science  of  grammar"  wjvs  presented  by  Dr.  Schellhons.  Mrs.  Pen- 
well,  of  Alameda,  spoke  of  "The  art  of  teaching,"  and  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler  gave  an 
essay  n^wn  "  The  radical  defects  in  our  education." 

In  the  afternoon  W.  W.  Stone,  of  Yolo,  read  a  poem.  ProfL\ssor  W.  Wilkinson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  introduced  a  class  of  his  pupils  to  illus- 
trate his  method  of  teaching,  and  to  show  the  progress  which  that  class  of  pui)ils  may 
make.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  University  of  California,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "The  univei*sal  law  of- cyclical  movement." 

Friday,  a  committee,  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Sherman  and  invite  him  to  visit 
the  institute,  reported  that  they  had  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  General,  and 
that  he  greatly  regretted  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  invitation  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement,  at  the  same  time  expressing  himself  very  much  interested  in  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  institute  then  adjourned  temporarily,  to  allow  the  State  Educational  Society  to 
hold  a  session  in  the  hall.  After  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Society  the  in- 
stitute resumed  its  session.  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  ad- 
dressed the  institute  upon  the  subject  of  the  State  Normal  School,  showing  its  great 
and  growing  importance  as  a  training-school  for  our  future  t<*achers.  He  spoke  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  it  and  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  other  States.  He  referred  to  the  positions  they  occupy,  and  the  good 
they  accomplish.  Dr.  Lucky's  address  was  well  received,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  love 
for  and  fidelity  to  the  noble  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfuUj^  en- 
gaged. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  previously  appointed,  to  whom  a  list  of  questions 
had  been  referred,  reported,  giving  the  following  answers : 

Question.  Should  drawing  and  music  be  taught  in  our  ungraded  schools  ? — Answer. 
Emphatically,  yes. 

Q.  Should  corporal  punishment  be  abolished  from  our  schools  T — A.  If  a  teacher  can 
make  the  school  discipline  what  it  ought  to  be  without,  j'cs.    If  not,  no. 

Q.  Ought  the  teacher  in  country  schools  to  be  rcfpiired  to  do  outside  work  for  hi» 
school,  such  as  looking  after  absent  and  truant  pupils,  urging  trustees  to  do  needed 
work,  working  up  the  interest  of  indifferent  parents  f — A.  No.  His  zeal  in  his  profes- 
sion should  stimulate  him  to  do  it  without  a  requisition  from  any  source. 

Q.  Ought  teachers  to  introduce  illustrations  and  topics  outside' of  text-books,  for  the 
pnrx>ose  of  making  recitations  more  interesting  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools  be  wisely  prescribed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  the  fact«  in  descriptive  geography  be  committed  to  memory  by  pupils  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  normal  schools,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  advancement  of  popular  educa- 
tion, worthy  of  the  consideration  bestowed  on  them  ? — A.  They  are  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  they  now  receive,  and  when  their  merits  are  appreciated  as  they  de- 
serve, they  will  receive  that  consideration  in  the  public  mind. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  fix  a  penalty  for  uon- 
att<indance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  plan  can  be  adopt<Kl  by  which  a  free  school  can  be  supported  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  State  for  ten  months  in  each  year? — A.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  report 
this  question,  and  refer  the  inatt<T  to  the  institute  for  answer. 

The  last  question,  having  been  referred  to  the  institute,  was  discussed  at  length  by 
Messrs.  Nutting,  Godfrey,  and  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  Denman  School,  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
institute. 

After  some  ftirther  general  business,  and  the  passage  of  sundry  resolutions  of  tlufnks 
to  parties  who  had  favored  the  institute,  before  putting  the  vote  on  adjoamment,  Su- 
perintendent Fitzgerald  said : 

"  We  are  about  to  close  a  memorable  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Institute,  a  ses- 
sion remackable  for  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  interest  maintained  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  the  ability  displayed,  and  the  harmony  of  spirit  manifested.  I  am  glad 
and  I  am  sorry — glatl  that  my  arduous  duties  as  your  presiding  oflicer  are  about  to  ter- 
minate ;  sorry  that  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  occasion  are  to  be  broken  up.  We 
met  as  friends  and  co-laborers  in  the  great  work  of  education  ;  we  part  better  friends 
and  better  prepared  for  the  work  before  us.  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the  action 
of  this  body  does  not  impart  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  California.'^ 

27  E 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twcnty-fonrth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  New  Haven.  Octo- 
ber 20  and  21,  1870.  Exercises  were  conducted  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the 
Massac luisetts  Board  of  Education,  Professor  U.  G.  Hibbard,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  principal  of 
the  Middletown  Hi«^li  School,  I.  N.  Carlton,  A.  M.,  N.  C.  Pond,  esq.,  Professor  B.  Jep- 
son,  Professor  E.  Tourjee,  S.  M.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  and 
Miss  Emma  M.  Goldthwaite.  The  subjects  presented  and  discussed  included,  among 
others,  the  following:  Drawing  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State;  incentives  in 
sch<M)l  government;  language  exercises,  or,  practical  grammar  in  common  schools; 
higli-scliool  examinations  and  the  direction  they  give  to  grammar-school  work;  rela* 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers ;  the  teacher's  moral  i)o^ver,  &c. 


AN    AMERICAN    IJ3kIT£RSITT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  on  "  The  progress  of  university  education,"  deUvered 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Treutoc, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1859,  the  following  resolution,  ottered  by  Professor 
A.  J.  liickoff,  of  Ohio,  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  a  great  American  university  is  a 
leiuling  want  of  Amei'ican  educatiou,  and  th.at,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  institution,  the  president  of  this  association,  a<;ting  iu  concert 
with  the  president  of  the  National  Sui>erintendents'  Association,  is  hereby  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  States,  and  of  which 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  the  whole  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  such  report  thereon,  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  said 
associations,  as  shall  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  country. 

A  cominittco  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  but,  owing  to  some 
oversight,  official  notice  of  the  appointments  did  not  reach  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee until  so  near  the  date  of  the  succeediug  convention  that  a  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  members  tliereof  was  found  impracticable.  Accoitlingly,  it  was  very 
properly  resolved  by  the  coumiittee  to  make  a  preliminary  report  only  at  the  Cleveland 
convention,  and  leave  it  to  the  association  to  determine  whether  they  should  coutiuue 
their  labors. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  17th  of  Angust, 
1870,  submitted  the  following 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  various  uses  heretofore  made  of  the  term  unkmitu, 
it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  leading  otticesof 
ii  tnn^  university  are  these  ; 

L  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  highest  and  most  profound  culture 
in  every  department  of  leamiug. 

2.  To  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  such  pursuits  in  hfe  as, 
being  based  upon  established  scieutilic  and  i)hilosophic  i)riuciple8,  are  entitled  to  rank 
as  professions. 

3.  To  exert  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  subordinat*?.  class  and 
grade  of  educational  institutions  by  holding  up  before  the  multitude  of  their  pupils 
the  standards  of  the  liighest  scholarship,  and  l>y  preparing  for  their  a<lministrative 
and  instructional  work,  officers  and  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  of  qnaliticatious  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  bouudarie^  of  lunuan  knowledge  by  means  of  the  researches  and 
investigations  of  it«  professors,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  and  investigations  of  other 
;idvanced  minds,  encouraged  to  a  greater  activity  and  led  to  greater  achievements  by 
the  influence  of  the  university  example. 

In  so  far  as  any  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  fame,  fails  in  the  fulfdlment  of 
this  general  mission,  by  so  mnch  does  it  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  a  true  university. 
That  these  offices  of  the  university  are  of  vast  importance  is  so  apparent  jis  not  to  nv 
quire  demonstration.  No  people  can  justly  claim  to  Ihj  in  the  highest  sense  civilize<l 
whose  aspiring  youths  are  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  u|K)n  the  best-furnished  schools 
of  their  own  country,  because  they  fail  to  provide  the  faciliticjj  elsewhere  oflbnled,  and 
requisite  to  a  mastery  of  important  branches  of  study.  No  government  is  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  its  i)eople  that  does  not,  iu  some  way,  secure  to  them  equal  and  tho 
best  possible  advantages  for  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  principles  that 
nnderlit;  the  several  leading  pursuits  in  life.  No  nation  can  possibly  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  worthy  of  a  great  and  free  j)cople  wliich  does  not  pUico'at 
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Ms  head  an  institution  or  class  of  institutions  potent  enough,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
exalted  cbarswtcr,  to  exert  a  controlling  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  whole  series 
of  schools  of  inferior  rank.  No  people  of  intellectual  energy  and  genius  may  hope  for 
tlio  approval  of  God  and  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  whicli  does  not  make  its 
full  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

If  these  several  declarations  as  to  the  mission  of  the  university,  and  the  impoi-tanco 
of  that  mission,  be  true,  then  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  no  competent  nation  may 
stand  acquitted  before  its  own  conscience  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  world 
until  it  can  point  to  one  such  center  of  original  investigation  and  educational  power. 

It  is  not  deemed  uecessaiy  in  tliis  connection,  by  a  presentation  of  facts  so  abundant 
on  every  hand,  to  make  proof  of  the  absolutely  deplorable  condition  of  higher  educa- 
tion everywhere  in  the  New  Worid,  and  that  we  have,  as  yet,  no  near  api)roacli  to  a 
real  university  in  America — a  statement  which  no  well-informed  citizen  will  venture 
to  deny — a  fact  freely  ackuowledged  and  bewailed  by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  very 
highest  of  all  our  higher  institutions. 

Nor  do  your  committee  deem  it  important  to  show  the  relative  inferiority  of  our  fore- 
most institutions  by  mortifying  comparisons  of  them  with  those  intellectual  centers, 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — themselves  still  incomplete  in 
that  they  simply  include  the  old  faculties,  regardless  of  the  equal  claims  of  the  new 
professions — each  with  its  grand  cluster  of  some  two  hundred  professors,  of  whom  many 
are  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  men  of  the  age,  and  each  provided,  moreover,  with  an 
array  of  libraries,  cabinets,  museums,  laboratories,  and  other  auxiliaries,  of  the  vastness 
and  richness  of  which  the  struggling  student  in  the  American  college  can  have  but 
little  conception.  Facts  upon  which  such  comparisons  might  be  based  have  lo-.ig  been 
before  the  country.  It  will  soon  come  to  be  known  by  our  people,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  that  in  res])ect  of  higher  education  we  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the 
nations  making  any  pretensions  to  civilization. 

Surely  further  evidence  is  not  needed  of  our  serious,  and,  we  may  now  add,  shame- 
ful deficiency  iu  this  regard. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  true  univei*sity  are  found  in  this  country,  our  reply  is.  Where  else  on  the  earth  do 
they  exist  if  not  here  1  Not  in  the  Old  Worlti  certainly,  where  the  existing  universities, 
founded,  many  of  them,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  the  in- 
terest of  class f  would  be  reformed  with  great  difficulty  and  only  after  changes  should 
first  have  been  wrought  in  the  civil  institutions  and  in  the  very  constitution  of  society 
itself.  But  here  in  America,  where  only  in  all  the  world  just  ideas  of  fraternity  and 
equality  have  place  and  are  kindly  cherished;  where  the  elements  of  society  and  of  all 
classes  of  institutions  are  yet  plastic ;  where  there  are  no  crystallized,  much  less  fos- 
silized, educationcil  systems  to  be  overturned  and  got  rid  of;  wlure,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  open  field  and  a  hopeful  groping  for  the  right  way ;  nay,  more,  where  indi- 
vidual philanthropists  and  botli  State  and  National  Governments  are  ready  with  vast 
resources,  growing  vaster  every  day,  to  join  iu  the  work  of  laying  its  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  what  hinders  that  here  we  begiu  at  once  the  upbuilding  of  a  university 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  our  country  and  the  needs  of  the  times? 

In  the  early  history  ot  America  the  circumst^iuces  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  low 
standards  of  general  and  professional  e<lucation.  But  the  period  of  infancy  and  pov- 
erty has  been  passed.  We  are  at  this  moment  a  rich  and  powerful  nation.  Moreover, 
the  opinitm  is  coming  to  be  universal  that  this  is  a  nation  of  great  destinies.  And  who 
that  looks  at  the  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  reared  as  a  sublime  example 
in  the  face  of  all  the  doubting  and  jealous  nations  of  the  world ;  at  the  strange  hete- 
rngeneousness  of  a  population  gathered  from  every  clime  under  heaven,  speaking  iu 
all  the  l)abbling  tongues  of  earth,  bouufl  together  by  no  common  bond  of  liistoric  as- 
sociations, and  cherishing  the  most  diverse  and  confiicting  views  of  social,  religiouM, 
and  jwlitical  institutions;  at  the  undeveloped  resources(»f  a  territory  already  vast,  and 
yet  increjisiug  with  a  ra])idity  that  promises,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, to  embrace  the  entire  continent ;  at  the  unparallele<l  activity  and  resistless  energy 
of  tliis  wonderful  mosaic  of  peojdes,  destined,  ere  the  close  of  this  century,  to  number 
one  huiulred  millious — who,  that  looks  at  all  these  conditions  of  national  life,  can  resist 
the  conviction  that  we  have  indeed  a  sublime  mission  to  fulfill,  and  that  we  have  need 
even  ni)W  of  a  keener  and  more  far-seeing  intelligence ;  of  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  material,  intellectual,  social,  and  political ;  of  a  more  substantial,  all- 
pervading  virtue :  in  short,  of  a  deeper,  higher,  and  more  comprehensive  culture  than 
the  world  has  hitlierto  seen  or  even  recognized  as  essential  to  any  of  the  other  great 
nations,  past  or  present  ? 

Language  is  powerless  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thought-,  tendencies,  and  purposes  of  the  American  people  are  all  the  while  fonuing, 
changing,  mid  shifting  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  exigencies.  The  very  elements, 
social  and  political,  are  in  a  ceaseless  ferment.  Circumstances  and  conditions,  which 
the  most  sagacious  fail  to  antici{)ate,  are  daily  arising  to  test  the  intellectual  power 
and  conscience  of  the  nation.    We  repeat  it;  no  nation  had  ever  such  need  of  discip- 
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lined  mind  to  lead  in  the  development  of  its  resonrces  and  to  guide  its  intellectual 
energies;  no!v^  such  need  of  moral  jwwerto  correct  its  necessarily  strong  material  ten- 
dencies and  stemlily  hold  it  uj)  to  a  noble  and  lofty  ideal. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  in  truth,  as  we  have  assumed,  one  important  office  of  the  university 
to  supply  such  discipline  and  such  correcting  and  elevating  power,  what  stronger 
argument  could  be  framed  for  the  founding  and  liberal  sustaining  of  one  such  institn- 
tion  in  this  country  high  enough  in  range  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  exaltixi 
ambition,  and  broad  enough  to  answer  tlie  needs  of  every  profession? 

We  could  hardly  hope  for  more  than  one  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  it  most 
needs  be  supplied  with  a  multitude  of  able  professors,  covering  not  only  the  whole 
range  of  letters,  pure  science,  and  philosophy,  together  with  the  several  fields  of  the 
time-honored  prol'.'ssions,  but  also  the  yet  more  numerous  and,  for  a  time,  more  diffi- 
cult ones  of  the  new  piofessious ;  a  great  and  choice  library,  such  as  this  country  does 
not  yet  possess ;  ana  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  furnished  laboratories,  muHeums, 
and  other  costly  scientific  establishments.  But  then  one  such  university  in  America 
would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in  furthering  and  directing  our  mate- 
rial development,  in  elevating  the  character  of  all  the  lower  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  in  awakening  and  sustaining  higher  conceptions  of  both  individual  and 
national  culture ;  thus  helping  us,  by  a  happy  combination  of  our  own  more  than 
Roman  energy  and  religious  faith  with  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the  Greek  ci\iliza- 
tion,  to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy  of  the  future  that  awaits  us. 

It  would  do  more,  vastly  more  than  this.  It  would  supply  to  all  lands  a  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  times,  a  university  placed  under  the  beni^  influence  of  free  civil 
and  reli^pous  institutions,  and  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  difiusion  and  advancement 
of  all  knowledge.  Students  of  high  aspirations,  and  even  ripe  scholars  of  genius,  would 
eventually  flocTc  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  adding  to  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  nation  should  they  remain,  or  bearing  with  them  scions  from  tho  trtM3of 
liberty  for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  America,  already  the  most  mar- 
velous theater  of  material  activities,  would  early  become  the  workVs  recognize<l  center 
of  intellectual  culture  as  well  as  of  moral  and  political  power. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  this  ideal  is  capable  of  realization  within  a  single  year,  nor  in 
ten  years  ;  for  if  the  pecuniary  means  were  at  hand,  the  maturing  of  wise  plans,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  through  protracted  foreign  study,  and  tho  labor  <if  organization 
and  material  establishment  Avould  require  at  least  one  decade.  It  would  be  a  glorions 
consummation  if  on  the  one  hundredth  auniversarv  of  our  national  independence  it 
should  even  be  permitted  us  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  first  great  steps  insur- 
ing the  early  establishment  of  the  lon^-hoped-for  American  university  had  already 
been  taken,  ^he  ideal  hero  presented  in  rude  outline,  or  some  other  more  perfect 
ideal,  w  capable  of  realization ;  and,  in  tho  things  of  intellectual  culture  and  social 
advancement,  whatsoever  is  possible,  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  individual, 
society,  or  the  Government,  or  these  several  forces  combined,  to  undertake. 

Whether  the  institution  contemplated  shoiild  be  an  entirely  new  one,  founded  in  a 
new  place,  or  whether  some  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  nave  already  made  such 
nobler  beginnings  of  high  educational  work  should  rather  be  made  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  earnest  friends  of  university  education  of  every  section  should  rally  for  its 
upbuilding;  whether  it  should  be  what  the  Italians  mean  by  n  free  university,  or 
whether  the  Government,  Statt^  or  National,  should  have  part  in  its  management — these 
are  questions  upon  which  there  must  necessarily  be  difterences  of  opinion. 

But  be  the  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  lu-ecise  character  of  the  institution,  the  place  of 
its  location,  and  the  mode  of  its  constitution  and  government  what  it  may,  ujwu  the 
primary  question  of  whether  we  will  have  a  uuiversify  in  America  wmeir/tere,  and  at  tho 
earliest  possible  day,  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

There  is  one  other  question,  moreover,  that  may  be  settled  now.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  iu  advance  that  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  institution  is  a  work  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government  to 
unite ;  for  it  will  cost  millions  of  money,  and  require  the  careful  guidance  of  tho 
wisest  scholars  and  statesmen  the  land  can  afford.  And  who  doubts  that  all  these 
forces — the  people,  the  State,  and  the  National  Government — will  respond  if  the 
scholars,  the  active  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  tho 
country,  with  one  voice  demand  it  f 

When,  a  few  years  since,  the  men  of  work  asked  help  of  the  nation  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Government, 
with  a  liberal  hand,  gave  for  this  noble  object  ten  million  acres  of  the  public  domain, 
to  which  the  individual  States  and  <rreat-h carted  men  have  added  no  less  liberal  means. 
How  much  more  then,  proportionally,  will  our  statesmen  in  council  and  liberal  patri- 
ots yit'hl  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  one  great  central  institution,  to  bo 
established  in  the  interest  of  every  profession  and  all  classes  of  schools;  of  a  profound 
and  universal  culture ;  of  a  more  y)erfect  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  liborty  and  universal  man  ! 

In  tho  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attention  of  the  association  has  not  been 
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called  to  this  subject  a  moment  too  soon.  The  trial  of  its  political  institutions  through 
which  the  American  nation  has  just  passed;  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  lor 
education  as  the  only  guarantee  for  the  i)eri)etuity  of  those  institutions  has  just  bctn 
burned  into  the  national  consciousness ;  tlie  i)ressing  demand  made  by  our  material  and 
social  conditions  for  the  best  e<lucational  facilities  the  world  can  furnish ;  and  the  fast 
accumulating  evidence  that  America  is  surely  destined  to  a  glorious  leader8lii[)  in  the 
grand  march  of  the  nations — all  these  constitute  an  ap])eal  to  action  whicli  it  were 
criminal  to  disregard.  The  necessity  is  great.  The  country  and  the  times  are  ripe  for 
the  undertaking. 

The  fpiestious  that  remain  for  our  disscussion  relate  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
definite  ways  and  means.  For  the  proper  consideration  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
tlie.<e,  your  committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  pray  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
allotted  them. 

RespectfuUv  submitted. 

J.  W.  HOYT,  Chairman, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  further  time  was  granted,  in  the 
hojM*  that  at  the  next  annual  convention  they  will  be  enabled  to  submit  a  plan  for  an 
organized  movement  looking  to  the  early  establishment  of  some  such  institution  as 
the  ono  foreshadowed  in  their  preliminary'  report. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  chairman,  Wis- 
consin ;  Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  Montgomery,  Alabama ;  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Little  Kock, 
Arkansas;  Pi'of.  W.P.Blake,  San.  Francisco,  California;  Hon.  B.  G.  Noi-thrnp,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Prof.  L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Hon.  C.  T.  Cliase, 
Tallahasse,  Florida  ;  ,  Georgia  ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Springfiehl,  Illi- 
nois ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  ;  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissel,  Des  Moines,  low.i ; 
Hon.  P.  McVickar,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Hon.  Z.  T.  Smith,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  ;  Hon.  T. 
W\  Conway,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Augusta,  Maine ;  Hon. 
M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Maryland  ;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  Hon. 
O.  Hesford,  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  l)aniL'l 
Read,  Columbia,  Missouri ;  Prof.  J.  M.  McKinsey,  Peru,  Nebraska  ;  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher, 
Carson  City,  Nevada;  Hon.  Amos  Hardy,  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  Hon.  C.  A.  Ap- 
gar,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Hon.  J.  W.  Bulklej-,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Hon.  S.  S.  Ash- 
ley, Rivleigh,  North  Carolina ;  Prof.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  At- 
kinson, Portland,  Oregon ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  Providence,  Rhode  Ishand  :  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina;   Rev.  C.  T.  P.  Bancroft,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee; ,  Texas; 

Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Montpelier,  Vermont ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Rufiiu,  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Prof.  Z.  Richards.  Wiishington,  District  of  Columbia. 


SOCIETY,  CRIME,   AND    CBIMINAES. 

Under  this  heading  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines  contributed  a  recent  article  to  the  New 
York  Independent,  giving  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati, called  "  The  Prison  Congress,"  or  "  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Re- 
formatory discipline."  This  began  itfl  sessions  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  continued 
until  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th.  There  were  2'M)  delegates  X)resent,  from 
twenty-two  States  of  the  Union,  including  Maine,  California,  and  South  Carolina ;  and 
among  them  were  two  governors,  (Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  Bakc^r,  of  Indiana,)  one  ex- 
go  vemor,(  Haines,  of  New  Jersey,)  fourteen  wardens,  twenty-three  superintendents  of 
reform  schools,  fourteen  chaplains,  liv^e  x>rison  surgeons,  and  four  matrons.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  forty  State  prisons,  twenty-live  houses  of  correction,  and  thirty 
reform  schools.  Thci^e  were  all  very  fully  represi^'Uted.  Two  social  scicnice  Jissocia- 
tions,  and  six  State  boards  of  charity  sent  representatives,  and  ten  governors  who 
could  not  be  present  sent  deputies. 

Hon.  Speaker  Blaine  being  unable  to  carry  out  his  engagement  to  preside  over  the 
congress,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Governor  Cony,  Governor  Hayes  Avas 
chosen  permanent  chairman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Peirco,  of  New  York,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of 
Michigan,  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
chosen  secretaries  ;  and  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  treasurer. 

There  were  thirty-two  different  papers  reiwl,  and  more  or  less  fully  discussed.  These, 
as  we  understand,  will  all  be  published  in  book  form,  together  with  a  synoptical  rejioit 
of  the  discussions.  The  point-s  eliciting  most  debate  were:  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  congregate  and  family  systems  in  reformatories;  the  effect  upon  reformation  of 
aiming  at  the  highest  pecuniary  results  in  prisons;  the  principle  of  indut^Tudnare 
sentences — t.  c,  of  sentences  of  imprisonment  until  reformation  ;  the  adtnissiou  of  wo- 
men to  labor  among  male  prisoners  for  their  reformation  ;  the  Irish  system,  especially 
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the  ticket-of-leavo ;  the  comparative  efflcioncy  of  prison  restraint — with  or  without 
walls ;  and  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  full  or  partial  support  of  their  chil 
(Iron  when  in  reformatories. 

There  \\»s  a  very  jj^eneral  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  i)rinciple8  of  prison 
distiplino;  all  agreed  that  the  true  end  of  discipline  is  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
tlie  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and  that  reformation  cannot  be  secured  by  auy  sin- 
gle instrumentality.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  warm,  earnest,  unseliish,  resolute, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  sectarian  or  partisan  feeling,  well  illustrated  by  the  incident 
of  a  Quaker  reading  the  essay  of  an  absent  Roman  Catholic.  A  platform  was  adopted, 
which  is  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  newspapers  and  in  tnict  form. 

The  most  salient  of  the  principles  of  this  platform  relate  to  the  reformat<^iy  char- 
acter to  be  impressed  on  prison  discipline ;  the  progressive  classification  of  prisoners, 
based  on  character ;  the  evils  of  political  appointments,  and  of  fluctuating  administra- 
tion ;  the  professional  training  of  prison  officers;  the  substitution  of  reformation  for 
the  time  sentences ;  the  injurious  effect  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishment;  the 
necessity  for  industrial  training  in  prisons ;  and  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  ceutml  au- 
thority sitting  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying,  vitalizing  the  whole. 

On  motion  of  Governor  Baker,  it  wv^  decided  to  organize  a  national  prison  associa- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  eleven  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization,  and 
to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  committee  are  Governor  Hayes, 
of  Ohio ;  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine  ;  Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana  ;  ex*Govemor 
Haines,  of  New  Jersey ;  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight  and  General  Amos  Pillsbury,  of 
New  York ;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan  ;  Charles 
F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Welcker,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch, 
of  Connecticut. 

The  national  association  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  international 
congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  which  it  was  decided  to  call  to 
meet,  probably  in  London,  in  1872. 


THE     CHINESE     MIGRATION. 

The  Chinese  migration  to  this  country  is  now  presenting  to  every  considerate  mind 
problems  of  the  most  engaging  interest.  Its  iKuitical  and  moral*  aspects  e8i)ecially 
command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthroi)ist.  The  move- 
ment has  the  appearance  now  of  being  but  germinal ;  it  is  diminutive,  almost  insig- 
niticaqt,  so  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  men ;  it  yet  gives  the  promise 
of  swelling  into  dimensions,  and  branching  out  into  relations  of  the  grandest  and  most 
vital  importance.  The  little  rill  just  rippling  from  the  fountain,  it  may  now  by  gentlest 
touches  of  kindness  and  wisdom  be  turned  in  directions,  where  it  shall  irngate  and 
nourish  our  most  precious  possessions,  while,  if  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  may  prove  in  its 
coming  volume  and  strength  to  be  mighty  only  to  desolate  and  destroy.  It  is  none  too 
early  to  turn  toward  it  the  most  cart-ful  observation  and  the  wisest  forecast.    What 
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questions  demanding  careful  consideration  from  every  American  citizen  and  philan- 
thropist. 

I.—FACTS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  in  this  movement  is  its  prospecHre  hmu^ 
tude. 

NUMBERS  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  federal  statistics  exhibit  the  character  of  this  immigration  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  following  particulars:  The  arrivals  returned  are  in  1820  to  1830,  ten  yeara, 
3 ;  1831  to  1840,  ten  years,  8 ;  1841  to  1850,  ten  years,  35 ;  1851  to  1860,  ten  ye^rs,  41,397 ; 
18(>1  to  1868,  eight  years,  41,214;  1869,  one  year,  14,902:  1870  to  June  30^,  six  months, 
7,;M7. 

The  aggregate  of  arrivals  thus  returned  is  105,744.  If  from  this  total  of  arrivals 
there  be  deducted  the  number  of  deaths  and  ret^ums  to  China,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  considerably  less  than  100,000  Chinamendn  the  country  on  the  30th  of  June 
last. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  immigration  may  be  more  definitely  estimated  from  the  num- 
bers retui-ned  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  ending  June  30,  which  were,  in  1867,3,519; 
in  1868,  6,707 ;  in  1869,  12,874  ;  in  1870,  15,740. 

The  immigration  has  been  chietly  of  males.  But  the  returns  for  the  later  periods 
show  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  females.    In  the  year  ending  June  3Q, 
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1857,  there  were  only  eight,  and  all  of  them  in  Boston  and  Charlostown,  none  in  the  Pa- 
cific ports.  In  I8(»8>he  whole  number  was  46;  in  18GJ,  974;  in  1870,  1,116.  The  total 
of  arrivals  of  females  reported  to  June  30, 18 ro,  is  2,144. 

In  rej^anl  to  occupation,  the  •returns  fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  exhibit  the 
following  facts:  Physicians,  6  ;  caq>ent«rs,  71 ;  stonecutters,  14;  mechanics,  (trade  not 
stated.)  14 ;  bakers,  i3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailoi's,  male  16,  female  11 ;  cooks,  (male,)  42;  farmers, 
733 ;  interpreters,  4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43  ;  peddlers,  2  ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupa- 
tion not  stated,  11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973  ;  total,  15,740. 

CHARACTER  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  regard  to  character  and  condition,  no  exact  information  is  attainable.  We  may 
bcliv?ve,  however,  that  the  earlier  immigrants  would  be  the  worst  specimens  of  the  race. 
They  came  mainly  from  the  southwestern  coast  of  China,  where  morality  and  stability 
are  n^mrted  to  bo  at  a  lower  standard  than  elsewhere;  where,  indeed,  the  fortune- 
seeker,  the  profligate,  the  exile  from  home,  the  ruined  iu  fortuue  and  in  character,  most 
congregate.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  hjive  had  the  best 
opportunitit\s  for  observation  that  they  are  for  the  class  more  sober,  more  imliistrions, 
more  orderly  and  faithful  than  the  same  class  from  European  countries,  we  have  the 
following  facts  well  attested  in  regard  to  their  intelligence  which  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention.  Of  the  Chinese  in  North  Adams  all  can  reail  and  Avrite  their  own  lan- 
guage. *On  the  Pacific  Railroad  every  Chinese  laborer,  so  far  as  known,  was  also  able 
to  read  and  write.  Of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  recent  census  it  ap])ear8 
that  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  language,  while  there  are  7,(>58  foreigners  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  the^e,  6,882  are  from  Ireland ;  248  from  Italy  ;  283 from 
Mexico ;  40  colored  from  the  Southern  States ;  29  from  England.  Of  native  Americans 
9  arc  returned  as  unable  to  read  and  write. 

RESIDENCES  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Of  the  distrilration  of  the  Chinese,  accurate  intelligence  is  as  yet  unattainable.  The 
recent  census  in  San  Fraucisco  returns  9,777  males  and  2,040  females,  or  a  total  of  11,817 
Chinese  in  a  population  of  ir)0,361.  Nearlj'  all  the  Chinese  females  in  the  country  are 
iu  San  Francisco  or  the  immediate  vicinity.  Some  thousaiuls  of  male  Chinese,  it  is  un- 
derstood, are  empl(»yed  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  many  miuingcamp^ 
made  ui>  chiefly  of  Chinese.  They  also  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population  in 
some  towns  aiul  villages  in  the  l*acific  States,  as  also  in  some  silk,  tea,  and  cotton 

Slantations.  Ninety-five  males  are  emidoyed  at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts;  G8  at 
lelleville,  New  Jei*sey  ;  167,  all  males,  are  reported  as  haviug  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  In  Oregon  2,304  maU'S,  51  females  are  returned  for  the 
four  years  ending  June  30,  1870;  in  New  York  70  males,  9  females;  in  Philadelphia  13 
males.  The  number  now  in  New  York  is  estimated  to  be  200,  only  two  or  three  being 
adult  females, '* exemplary  mothers  of  families."  These,  it  is  reporteil,  all  came  from 
llAvana.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  cigar-makers  and  earn  large  wages ;  there  are 
some  candy-makers,  jewelers,  and  bakers;  a  majority,  however,  are  house  servants.  A 
good  proportion  have  intermarried  with  native  or  naturalized  whites.  The  use  of 
opium  was  two  years  ago  well-nigh  universal  among  them ;  but  reformatory  labors 
have  eft'ected  a  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  majority  of  the  houses,  and  many  have  been 
reclaimed  at  the  hospitals. 

CHINESE  COMPANIES. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese  have  united'  themselves  into  associations  for  mutual 
beli>  and  benefit,  organized  after  the  j)attern  to  which  they  had  been  wont^^d  in  their 
native  countrj'.  The  specific  objects  of  these  "  companies"  are  stated  to  be  "  to  improve 
the  life  of  their  members  and  to  instruct  them  in  principles  of  benevolence."  Member- 
ship is  voluntary.  Dr.  Si>eer,  who  took  especial  pains  to  ascertain  the  tnie  character  of 
these  "Chinese  com])auies,"  regards  them  as  ••institutions  which  have  no  parallel  for 
ability  and  philanthropy  among  the  immigrants  from  any  other  nation  or  people  to 
our  wide  shores."  Theii*  funds  ''  are  not  used  for  mercantile  purposes  or  to  obtain  rev- 
enue." They  are  simply  mutual  aid  societies.  One  of  them  reports  to  Dr.  Speer  that 
the  total  membership  iu  it  from  the  beginning  is  about  16,r)0().  Of  these  perhaps  3,700 
have  returned ;  more  than  300  have  died  ;  3,400  separated  last  year  to  form  a  new  com- 
j»auy ;  and  about  9,200  remain  in  California.  They  do  not  ai)pear  to  be  directly  en- 
cjigcd  in  promoting  emigration  from  China ;  have  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  any 
importation  of  men  iu  servitude  of  any  kind ;  but  are  purely  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 

PROBABLE  INCREASE  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

It  is,  however,  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  future  of  this  migration  which  most 
forcibly  arrest  the  attention.    The  great  facts  on  which  this  future  may  reasonably  be 
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forecast  and  measured  are,  first,  the  immensity  of  the  supply,  and  particularly  as  set 
over  against  the  va8ti?es8  of  the  demand.  Tlic  source  of  supply  is  oceanic ;  the  ba*in 
into  which  it  naturally  settles,  under  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  conti- 
inental.  A  homogeneous  people,  numbering  over  400,0^,000,  writhing  under  the  <li!>- 
tresses  of  repletion,  have  found  an  outlet,  a  way  of  escape  and  deliverance,  into  a  broad 
and  goodly  land.  They  are  characteristically  adventurous,  and,  While  patient  under 
difficulties,  yet  persistent  and  steadfast  of  purpose.  *'We  can  spare,"  said  aCbiuesc* 
missionary,"''  40,000,000  of  laborers,  and  shall  not  feel  it  in  China."  Tlie  tide  of  hnnian 
migration,  in  its  cjistward  course,  has  reached  its  bounds  iu  the  Old  World;  it  stays  on 
the  I'aciiic  coast  only  as  an  ever-rolling,  ever-swelling  stream  at  a  dam,  ever  acciuun- 
lating  volume  and  purpose.  It  is  in  the  clear  intent  of  Providence  that  sooner  or  later, 
iu  quiet  current  or  iu  bursting  llood,  it  pour  itself  into  the  open,  empty  basin  of  the 
Americau  contiuout. 

niNDERANCES  TO  EMIGRATION   IN  CHINA. 

There  is  little  in  the  circumstances  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to  withstand 
this  movement  of  popplation  toward  its  equilibrium.  The  southeastern  parts  of  China, 
from  which  the  emigration  chiefly  moves  at  present,  are  so  densely  populated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  here,  mainly,  that  infanticide  pre- 
vails—an acknowledged  immorality,  an  enforced  necessity.  The  lilial  sentiment  of 
atfection  and  respect  toward  ancestors,  in  cases  where,  from  want,  the  life  of  a  depend- 
ent parent  or  child  must  be  sacriiiced,  desperately  saves  the  old  and  lets  go  its  hold  on 
the  child.  It  is  not  want  of  natural  aflection,  but  hard  necessity,  which  is  the  source 
of  Chinese  infanticide.  The  want  of  food,  even  where  there  is  not  absolute  starvation, 
as  is  often  the  case,  occasions  disease  and  protracte<l  suffering  and  premature  death, 
and  frequently  terrible  pestilence.  The  stern,  driving  law  of  self-preservation  enforos 
the  natural  method  of  relief  by  migr.ition. 

Although  not  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  migratory  people,  the  Chinese  yet  are 
wanting  in  that  powerful  sentiment  which  so  characterizes  some  races — love  of  country. 
The  love  of  home  and  of  family  in  the  Chinese  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of  country 
and  of  nation  in  other  peoples.  It  is  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  still 
properly  to  be  phiced  in  the  patriarchal,  tribal  stage  of  development ;  they  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  nationality.  Rebellions,  revolts  against  the  n<ationiU  autliority 
when  deemed  oppressive,  hence,  are  of  the  commonest  and  most  customary  occurrence. 
Their  religion  is  predominantly  ancestral ;  their  most  sacred  places  are  the  depositories 
of  ancestral  remains.  To  be  gathered  with  their  fathers  iu  the  world  of  spirits  is  the 
governing  religious  aspiration.  The  government  itself  is  characteristically  patriarchal, 
and  political  as  well  as  religious  institutions — indeed,  the  social  life  generally— bear 
this  family  stamp.  Removal  of  family  goods,  of  ancestral  remains,  and  tablets  carries 
-with  it  what  elsewhere  assumes  the  form  of  local  attachment,  and  place,  couutry,  is 
left  without  regret.  In  natural  correspondence  with  this  family  sentiment,  as  dis- 
placing proper  national  feeling,  love  of  country,  and  attachment  to  native  soil,  is  the 
universal  w^orship  paid  to  the  kitchen  god,  the  household  divinity  of  China,  which  has 
no  local  abode,  no  temple,  no  fixed  place,  but  is  represented  only  on  paper,  that  is 
burned  every  year  to  represent  its  tleparture  to  the  spirit  land,  and  is  rei)laced  by  a  new 
engraving  to  mark  its  returu. 

The  great  hinderauces  to  migration,  consequently,  arising  from  political  and  religions 
associations,  and  consisting  iu  attachments  to  native  land,  and  the  social  bonds  of  a 
true  nationality,  politically  and  religiously  organized,  are  relatively  weak  or  entirely 
wantingamong  the  Chinese,  ami  tlie  pressure  from  overcrowded  population  finds  itscheck 
not  in  the  national  but  only  in  the  proper  family  associations.  Let  but  the  integrity  of 
the  family  life  be  maintained  secure,  let  but  the  ancestral  n^mains,  the  ancestral  iinagt^ 
and  tablets,  the  monuments  and  representatives  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  living 
membership  of  the  family,  be  assured  safe  conveyancci  and  safe  transplanting,  and  the 
repugnance  to  expatriation  is  so  weakened  that  it  is  easily  overborne  by  the  pressure 
of  want. 

DEMAND  FOR  LABOR  IN  AMERICA. 

While  China  thus  presses,  America  in\ites;  a  territory  vast  as  China  itself  remains 
unoc(?upied,  except  by  roving  tribes  sub.sistiug  on  game  and  fish,  and  wild  vegetable 
products.  An  area  ca])able  of  absorbing  the  entire  population  of  China  proper,  now 
desert,  craves  occupancy  by  civilized  men— by  men  that  in  fixed  settlements  will  till 
the  soil  and  cultivate  the  arts.  The  earth  was  made  to  be  occupied  and  inipn)ved  by 
man;  the  human  race  has,  since  the  great  eimch  of  the  dispersion,  been  under  ordere 
to  si)read  and  occupy.  The  sentiment  of  the  American  people  ha«  been,  from  the  first, 
in  harmony  with  this  great  providential  onlering.  Its  language  has  been  that  of 
Henry  :  "  Encourage  emigration,  encourage  the  husbandmen,  the  mechanics,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Old  World  to  come  and  setth*  in  the  land  of  promise ;  make  it  the  home 
of  the  skillful,  the  industrious,  the  IVrtunate,  and  the  hapi)y  as  well  as  the  asyluin  of 
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tlie  distroRsert ;  fill  up  tbc  measure  of  yonr  population  as  speedily  as  yon  ean."  Tlie 
wants  of  the  country  for  men  are  still  as  «:^reat  as  tliey  were  in  the  times  of  }Ienry.  Wo 
liavo  a  vast  territory  to  he  ocenpied;  we  have  a  vastly  extended  field  of  indnstrial 
wants  to  1)1^  tilled.  There  is  a  s]»ecial  adaptation  in  the  extent  and  eharaeter  of  these 
wants  to  the  nnmhers  and  eharaeter  of  the  Chinese  ])eoi)le.  We  have  a  desert  territory 
capable  of  snstaininjr  a  po])ulation  c»f  hnndreds  of  millions  to  he'snhdned  and  tilled  and 
made  ]>rodnetive.  The  Chinese  are  most  expert  and  snceessfnl  tillers  of  the  soil ;  in- 
dnstrions,  economical,  patient.  We  have  bonndless  mineral  tracts  to  he  developed  and 
wronjiht.  The  Chinese  have  j)roved  themselves  successful  miners,  workinjj  on  eon- 
tentrdly  where  the  more  grasj>in^.  nmre  wjistefiil,  more  restless  American  ha.s  aban- 
doned his  work.  We  have  exj>erieneed  tlies««  last  few  years  a  lack  of  seamen,  and  a  ditli- 
cnlry  <»f  procnrinjEf  men  at  moderate  prices  has  crippled  our  connnerce.  The  Chinese 
have  proved  themselves  excellent  seamen,  and  are  now  extensively  employed  as  such 
on  the  I*acihe  coast.  Wa  have  vast  ])ublic  impix)v«Mnents  to  be  construct^Ml.  The  Pa- 
citic  States,  the  preat  central  Territories,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  f^'isteni  States  that  are  still  devising  and  pwmoting  new  works  everj'where  to 
supplement  and  perfect  their  facilities  for  inter-communication,  are  to  have  soon  most 
pi;;:antic  systems  of  railroads,  of  which  we  hardly  see  as  yet  the  rndimentarv  outlines. 
The  Chinese  have  jiroved  themselves,  in  the  construction  and  oi)eratiou  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  best  of  laborers,  quiet,  orderly,  industrious,  and  every  way  satisfactory 
to  their  employers;  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  class  of  laborers  in  this  dc^partment 
of  labor  yet  tried  on  our  continent. 

Our  manufacturing  enterprisers,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  are  needing  laborere  at  less  cost  than  can  now  be  obtaine<l,  in  order  to  compete 
with  foreign  production  ;  the  Chinese  have  met  this  want  with  most  emphatic  success. 
When  the  Pacific  liiiilroad  brought  production  on  the  Pacific  coiist  into  more  direct 
competition  with  the  eastern,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  operations,  not  too 
lucrative  l»efore,  except  at  a  loss ;  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  Chinc^se  labor  brought 
deliverauce.    The  Chinaman  has  been  found  to  be  apt  to  learn  and  faithful  to  practice 
in  these   manufacturing  industries.     Even  in  the  remote  East,  as  at  North  Adams, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Belleville,  in  New  Jersey,  the  problem  of  initiating  him  into 
our  peculiar  mechanical  employments  has  proved  thus  far  successful  and  encouraging. 
In  like  manner  on  sonthem  plantations  and  on  northern  farms,  as  well  as  in  universal 
household  work,  there  is  a  gieat  want  and  an  ever-swelling  demand;  for  these  (^mj)loy- 
ments  as  for  others  the  new  race  has  recommended  itself  everywhere,  in  the  exhibition 
of  those  qualities  which  are  chietly  required  of  capacity  and  fidelity  as  well  as  in  the 
matter  of  economy  and  cheayiness.    The  Chinese  are  ex]>ert  in  agi'icultural  employ- 
ments, capable  of  patient  toil,  careful,  saving,  trusty;   and,  in  the  household,  docile 
quiet,  neat,  prudent,  faithful,  economical.     In  the  mining  camps  of  the  Pacific  States, 
as  in  the  new  settlements  on  railroads,  the  Chinese  are  the  preferred  cooks  and  laundry- 
men,  even  where  cost  is  disregarded. 

In  short,  the  immense  and  importunate  demand  for  Labor  in  onr  country  finds  in  this 
immigration  its  satisfactory  and  abundant  supply.  If  left  to  itself,  it  is  most  apparent 
that  this  immigration  must  come  in  in  a  steadily  swelling  flood,  which,  regarded  in  its 
immensity  simply,  is  absolutely  appalling.  China  could  spare  millions  a  year  for  years 
to  come  without  feeling  the  loss  except  in  the  sense  of  relief;  and  America  can  absorb 
these  millions,  so  far  as  sustaining  labor  is  concerned,  w^ith  no  sense  of  repletion. 

CHECKS  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

The  question  arises  just  here,  what  now  shall  limit  this  threatening  inundation  of  alien- 
ism and  paganism  ?  Tliere  are  the  general  providential  checks  that  hamper  all  excessively 
im])etuous  movements  among  men.  The  Chinesti  must  first  hear  of  the  new  land  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  liis  obtaining  support  there.  He  must  preserve  the  means  of 
trans]x>rtation.  Ships  must  be  built.  Agencies  must  be  established.  Fields  of  em- 
ployment must  be  found.  These  all  are  natural  or  geneiiil  providential  checks  which 
will  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  give  steadiness  and  moderatiou  to  the  movement. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION. 

But  there  are  positive  artificial  checks,  so  to  speak,  operating  or  may  be  expected  to 
operate  more  or  less.  There  is  the  direct  interposition  of  government.  In  18tV2  the 
atrocities  of  the  so-called  coolie  trade,  chiefly  directed  to  Pern,  Trinidad,  and  Cuba, 
occasioned  the  act  of  Congress  of  Febmary  19,  of  that  year,  jirohibiting  under  heavy 
penalties  the  transportation  of  ''  iidiabitant^  or  subjects  of  China  known  as  *  coolies,' " 
**  for  any  terra  of  years  or  for  any  time  whatever,  as  servants  or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held 
to  service  or  labor."  The  term  *' coolie"  properly  denotes  sirajdy  a  laborer;  it  has 
acquired  its  o])probrious  use  only  from  itB  associations  with  the  flagitious  prcK-eedinga 
connected  with  the  tra<le  mentioned  to  Peru  and  the  West  Indies,  which  are  to  be 
paralleled  only  with  those  of  the  African  slave  trade.    The  act  of  1802  accordingly  pro- 
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liibits  absolutely  all  transportation  of  Chinese  laborers  under  whatever  pretext  or  in 
whatever  way  '*  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor ; "  but  expressly  excepts,  however,  from 
its  ]>rohibition  all  free  and  voluntary  emigration  of  any  Chinese  subject,  provided  a 
permit  or  certificate  is  procured  from  a  consul,  or  consular  agent,  containing  name  and 
setting  forth  the  fact  of  such  voluntary  emigration.  Tliis  act  also  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  i\'bruary  22,  1847,  regulating  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant 
vessels.  This  wise  and  humane  legislation  effectually  broke  up  all  the  Hagitious  coolie 
trafhc  in  American  vessels,  and  prevented  it«  extension  to  this  country. 

In  1806  the  Chinese  government,  hitherto  opposed  to  emigration,  consented  to  jillow 
it  under  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  in  a  convention  primarily  made  between 
the  Chinese,  British,  and  French  authorities,  but  extended  and  applied  to  all  American 
traftic.  This  convention  furnislies  the  fullest  and  wisest  protection  to  the  emigrant 
in  leaving  China,  in  his  transportation,  in  his  labor  and  wages  abroad,  and  in  his  return 
home,  that  perhaps  governmental  interposition  and  supervision  can  secure. 

Further,  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  and  in- 
volnntary  servitude,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  declaring  who  shall  be  citizens 
and  prohibiting  any  abridgment  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens,  or  the 
denial  by  any  State  *'  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  iirot>e<;tion  of  its 
laws,"  while  opposed  to  all  introduction  of  Chinese  which  shall  be  subject  to  oppres- 
sion or  any  kind  of  servitude,  yet  in  their  general  tendency  and  effect  are  protective 
and  favorable  to  immigration.  The  State  legislation  which  oppressed  the  Chiuaman 
by  excluding  him  from  our  courts  as  a  witness  or  as  a  party  except  as  a  delinquent  or 
'  a  culprit,  was  annulled  by  these  humane  ordinances  of  the  fjeneral  Government. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  any  ncAv  governmental  action  will  be  interposed 
to  hamper  or  hinder  this  emigration.  The  Chinese  government  will  not  in  any  rational 
probability  reverse  its  whole  tendency  to  a  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  vhich 
has  so  wonderfully  characterized  its  course  for  the  last  thirty  years.  By  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  of  August  29,  1842,  t-o  which  it  was  constrained  after  an  unsnc- 
cessful  resistance,  and  by  that  of  1844  with  the  United  States,  port^  were  opened  for 
foreign  trade  that  had  hitherto  been  entirely  closed ;  and  in  the  Anglo-French  inva- 
sion of  1858  treaties  were  wrung  from  the  Chinese  government  that  effectually  de- 
moralized their  old  wall  of  oxclusiveness,  and  that  mark  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
It  had  now  learned  that  there  were  mightier  powers,  a  better  civilization,  higher  in- 
telligence, more  advanced  arts,  a  richer  culture  every  way  among  the  long  despised 
barbarians ;  and  it  now  began  to  seek  a  freer  intercourse  and  traCfc  with  the  western 
nations,  and  also  to  further  the  introduction  of  their  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  apparent 
that  America  is  with  the  Chinese  the  favorite  country,  preferred  before  all  the  other 
western  nations.  It  has  been  always  made  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  jkjcorde*!  to 
other  nations,  and  besides  has  secured  for  itself  special  preferences.  The  singular 
honor  was  conferred  on  an  American  to  introduce  China  into  the  circle  of  civilize!  na- 
tions, and  establish  a  permanent  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  imperial  college,  insti- 
tuted in  Peking,  to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  foreign  science  and  arts,  is  placed  under  the 
presidency  and  general  management  of  an  American  scholar  and  philanthropist.  Al- 
though such  a  revolution  from  the  old  exclusiveness  of  China  and  hatred  of  foreigners 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occasion  here  and  there  outbursts  of  opposition  among 
a  people  characteristically  eonser>'ative  and  jealous  of  change,  there  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  anticipated  any  such  reversal  of  the  new  policy  as  shall  work  a  hinderance  to 
the  current  of  emigration  to  this  country. 

Nor  should  we  anticipate  any  such  hinderance  from  our  own  people.  To  opi>08ethi8 
immigration  by  legislation,  direct  or  indirect,  would  be  to  contradict  all  the  antece- 
dents of  our  history  atid  the  characteristic  spirit  and  sentiment  of  our  .people,  never 
more  emphatically  and  decisively  pronounced  than  in  the  last  few  years.  The  princi- 
ple of  no  caste  has  been  finally  mlopted  and  established  in  America,  as  it  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  China.  So  long,  accordingly,  as  we  invite  to  our  shores  all  in  Europe  who 
would  improve  their  conclition,  we  must  keep  unobstructed  the  channels  of  immigra- 
tion from  Asia.  Certainly  wo  cannot  retrju'e  our  steps  by  breaking  up  in  the  interest 
of  exclusiveness  the  treaty  with  China,  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  July  16, 
18G8,  which  guarantees  reciprocity  of  rights  in  regard  to  trade,  residence,  and  educa- 
tion. 

POLITICAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION. 

Nor  can  any  reasonable  opposition  arise  from  any  quarter.  We  have  notbing  to  fear 
from  a  migration  of  Chinese  that  shall  be  left  open  and  be  unobstructed  except  l>y 
those  general  cheeks  which  Providence  ordains  shall  rise  of  themselves  to  mocierat<> 
whatever  is  impetuous  and  excessive  in  the  movements  of  the  race,  in  regard  to  any 
pernicious  effect  such  a  migration  might  have  on  our  politiral  integrity  and  parity. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  this  political  effect  that  the  Chinese  are,  as  al- 
ready observed,  properly  still  in  the  family  stage  of  development,  and  have  not  yet 
attained  the  proper  spirit  of  nationality.  The  Chinaman  on  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try accordingly  manifests  little  disposition  to  enter  into  our  political  life.    Thus,  al- 
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though  hy  the  unjast  legislation  of  Cnlifomia,  he  is  subjected,  if  he  engages  in  min- 
ing, to  an  onerous  tax,  from  which  he  would  be  oxemi)t  simply  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing naturalized  or  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  it  is  not  known  that 
lie  has  ever  availed  himself  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  exemption.  At  this  germinal 
^tage  of  the  migration,  then,  there  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  incursion  of 
Chinese  voters,  even  if  partisan  zeal  should  here  and  there  override  or  evade  the  legis- 
lative safeguards  to  naturalization  and  admission  to  citizenship.  We  need  only  to  look 
forward  to  that  stage,  which  may  indeed  bo  near  at  hand,  when  the  Chinaman,  satis- 
fied that  he  can  be  secure  in  family  settlements,  shall  bring  over  his  anc4?8tral  memorials 
ind  fix  himself  permanently  in  the  country.  In  estimating  the  possible  evils  from 
mch  an  inundation  of  Chinese  voters  in  the  future  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Chinaman,  Avho,  in  his  own  laud,  is  a  stranger  to  the  social  inequalities  which  feudal- 
ism so  finuly  rooted  in  European  civilization,  comes  to  us  in  hereditary  sympathy 
with  the  political  equality  which  is  the  glory  of  our  land.  He  comes  habituated  in  all 
bis  past  life  to  feel  that  the  high  places  in  government  are,  out  of  the  imperial  circle  at 
least,  open  to  all  alike — to  the  most  obscure  or  to  the  most  eminent  in  social  condition — 
find  are  reached  only  by  long  training  and  the  most  exact  and  thorough  competitive 
Dxami nations ;  that  political  distinction  comes  surely  and  solely  to  merit,  carefully  and 
impartially  ascertained. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPOSITION  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

More  formidable,  if  not  more  unreasonable,  is  the  opposition  to  the  free  admission  of 
the  Chinese  that  may  spring  from  industrial  interests.  This  opposition  has  already 
Manifested  itself  in  loud  denunciations  against  the  cheapening  ot  labor  threatened  in 
juch  a  largo  influx  of  foreigners.  Doubtless  this  hostility,  which  has  l>een  active  and 
violent  in  some  quarters,  has  operated  as  a  pai*tial  check,  rather  indirectly  than  directly, 
to  immigration.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  opi)o- 
jition  that,  as  being  against  all  reason,  it  cannot  be  either  lasting  or  very  effective.  It 
3omes  chiefly  from  men  who  have  themselves  profited  by  their  free  admission  to  the 
jpeu  hospitalities  of  the  land,  and  so  with  an  exceedingly  ill  grace.  It  is  against  na- 
ture, against  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  all  its  antecedents,  against  the  true  interests 
9f  our  national  prosperity.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  old  narrow-minded  hostility 
to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  acknowledge  its  own  unreasona- 
bleness in  the  unsoundness  of  the  reasons  it  urges.  To  cheapen  pro<luction  is  not 
aecessarily  to  cheapen  labor.  The  snbatitution  of  machinery  and  ot  anunal  force  for 
human  labor  has  ever  worked,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  as  it  has 
both  cheapened  the  cost  of  th(i  necessaries  of  life  and  also  opened  fields  of  more  remu- 
nerative employment.  The  allegations  of  ignorance  and  incompetency  are  disproved 
by  the  successful  coim)etition  of  the  Chinese  in  every  department  of  industry,  in  navi- 
gation, in  mining,  in  railroad  construction,  in  agriculture,  in  superintending  machinery, 
m  the  family  occupations  of  the  laundrj'^  and  the  kitchen,  in  the  common  mechanic 
arts,  as  of  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  also  in  mercantile  employments.  If,  in- 
deed, the  Chinaman  were  no  more  intelligent  than  a  brut«,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
opposing  his  importation  than  for  opposing  the  importation  of  camels  If  he  be  in 
truth  a  man,  and  brings  intelligence  and  reason  with  his  manual  force,  there  is  cer- 
tainly still  less  ground  of  objection. 

This  industrial  opposition,  which  is  not  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our  national  spirit, 
and  is  essentially  selfish  and  short-sighted,  can  work  save  only  locally  and  exception- 
ally. The  very  laborer  who  has  ignorantly  been  led  away  into  the  fiercest  hostility  to 
Chinamen  willingly  accepts  them  when  they  come  to  do  the  more  menial  work  and 
drudgery  of  his  own  calling.  In  this  way,  in  fact,  we  see  how  the  difficulty  disappears; 
how  the  labor  problem  is  to  be  quickly  solved.  The  Chinaman  takes  the  lower  ])lace, 
the  more  repulsive,  the  less  remunerative  work,  to  the  glad  relief  of  the  white  man, 
who  is  thus  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  social  condition.  In  solving  this  problem  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chinaman  is  just  a.s  eager  to  improve  his  condition  as 
any  other  man  ;  just  as  earnest  to  obtain  the  largest  remuneration  possible,  and,  ac- 
conlingly,  just  as  earnest  to  keep  up  the  rewards  of  labor  to  the  highest  mark. 

This  industrial  opposition  to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  must  hence  be  regarded 
as  against  all  reason  and  the  true  interest  of  our  people,  and  consequently  as  only  tem- 
porary and  ineffectual.  Combinations  to  resist  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  have 
m  fact  been  forced  to  give  way  after  the  briefest  struggle,  and  the  momentary  damming 
up  has  been  followed  by  a  larger,  freer  flood. 

DANGER  FROM  INTRODUCTION  OF  PAGANISM. 

Still  another  check  may  be  apprehended  from  those  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
the  introduction  among  our  people  of  so  much  paganism  and  superstition.  The  ex- 
istence of  idolatry,  or  of  ignorance  and  immorality,  is  certainly  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
anywhere.    But  it  is  not  diiuiuished  in  amount  by  being  simply  transported  to  other 
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Bbores;  and  if  it  cau  bo  here  more  readily  encountered  and  remedied,  tlie  truly  philan- 
thropic moralist  and  Christian  will  not  object  to  its  coming  to  us.  Certainly  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  infecting  our  native  population  ;  little  danger  of  its  spnadiii};  at 
all  among  us.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  American  convert  to  Cliinese  Buddhism  ?  We  do 
hear  of  conversions  from  our  own  people  to  Mormonism  ;  yet  a  flood  of  i<:noraiit.  lii- 
natical  Mormons  from  the  dregs  of  European  life  is  pouring  in  upon  us,  and  swelhug 
the  pool  of  Mormon  organized  socit^ty,  with  no  disturbance  of  pious  tranrjnillit)  ami 
contidence.  But  it  is  proved  that  the  Chinaman  easily  drops  oil'  his  superstitions  and 
his  idolatries.  He  readily  puts  himself  under  Christian  tuition;  he  freely  accqita 
Christian  teaching.  No  class  of  people  offers  so  hoperul  a  lield  of  Christian  lal>or  as 
the  Chinese  auiong  us.  They  are  without  difficulty  gathered  into  Sunday  schools ;  they 
receive  without  cavil  Christian  instruction;  they  become  Christian  converts;  they 
enter  with  true  Christian  zeal  into  the  work  of  spreading  the  truth  among  tlurir  lonn- 
trymen,  both  here  and  in  their  own  land.  An  enlightened  philanthropy  and  piety 
should,  hence,  rather  encourage  than  hinder  their  coming  among  us.  That  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  culture  of  this  country  is  to  an'ay  any  opposition  to  the  free  iuiliix 
of  th(i  Chinese  is,  tlierefore,  not  to  be  anticipated. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  which  may  be  thought  to  work  as  serious  chick>s  to 
the  free  immigration  from  China  shows  that  direct  oj>position  and  hindenincc  will 
probably  etfect  little  ;  the  effective  checks  will  lie  in  the  want  of  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  in  the  ordinary  hinderances  to  removing  of  households  and  to  procuring  of 
sat  isfactoiy  employ  ment.  It  is  rejusonably  to  be  ant  icipated  that  in  the  future  more  com- 
paratively will  arrive  with  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  The  past  succcsst^s  of 
employers  will  invite  to  other  arrangements  for  Chinese  labor  on  railroads,  in  manufae 
tories,  in  mines,  on  plantations,  and  for  household  service.  The  success,  too,  of  the  Chinese 
agricultural  enterprises  for  the  producti  on  of  silk  and  cotton  and  tea  will  lead  to  the  multi- 
plication of  these  enterprises  ;  aud  all  such  i»ermanent  locations  of  (Chinese  comuiuiii- 
ties  will  invite  immigiants.  The  increased  intercourso  between  thoso  that  are  here 
and  friends  at  homo  will  naturally  facilitate  emigration.  Every  view  indicates  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase,  while  yet  no  facts  or  reasons  in  the  case  enable  us  to  tix  any  limit:* 
to  the  immigration  within  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  It  is  to  this  possible,  not  to 
saymostprobable,  vastnessof  the  element  with  whicli  we  have  to  deal  that  both  iwlit- 
ical  and  philanthropic  jjolicy  and  effort  should  be  addressed. 

II.— RESULTS  TO  BE  ARRIVED  AT. 

This  incoming  element,  then,  which  must  either  greatly  hamper  or  greatly  helponr 
national  prosperity,  which,  perhaps  we  should  say,  must  either  overwhelm  and  smother, 
or  immeasurably  enlarge  and  enrich  our  political  and  social  life,  is  to  be  controlled,  not 
checketl ;  and  we  cannot  too  carefully  and  steadily  keep  before^  us  the  dt;finite  end  to 
which  all  the  particulars  of  this  control  should  be  directed.  It  is,  in  a  proper  sense 
perhaps  of  that  expression,  but  a  high  })eculiar  seuso,  to  be  utilized.  It  is  to  be  utilizotl 
ixitiiv  the  laws  of  its  own  nature — after  the  principles  of  rational  freedom  in  the  nu«*t 
exact  reciprocity  of  duty  and  privilege.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  to  our  own  life  and 
incori)orated  into  it.  The  thorough  Americanization  of  this  new  element  is  the  com- 
prehensive result  which  all  political  and  individual  endeavors  in  regard  to  them  should 
se<ik.  It  is  to  bo  assimilated  to  the  highest,  completest  form  of  our  civilization,  as  in- 
telligent, free,  Christian. 

It  will  prove  a  terrible  pest  and  banc  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  our  social 
system  only  as  a  foreign  element,  as  fungous  or  panisitic,  China  has  never  kn(»wn 
caste ;  America  knows  it  no  more.  The  institutions  of  both  countries  alike  repel  and 
abominate  it.  Only  the  greed  or  the  tyranny  of  individuals,  or  of  communities  among 
us,  can,  aud  then  only  in  spite  of  our  fundamental  laws  and  in  audacious  resistance  to 
them,  make  a  servile  chuss  of  these  immigrants ;  and  the  tnie  way  to  prevent  this 
result  is  not  to  stop  back  the  stream,  but  arrest  the  inicpiity  that  would  jmison  it.  Full 
and  exact  equality  of  social  duty  aud  privilege  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
true  and  wise  policy  in  the  treatment  of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  The  iudis])ensable 
condition  of  our  highest  national  well-being  is  the  organic  membership  of  all  the  races, 
all  the  kindreds,  all  the  families,  all  the  individuals  dwelling  among  us,  so  that  e:ich 
shall  minister  and  bo  ministered  to,  nourish  and  be  nourished  by,  all  thereist — one  com- 
mon pulsation  beating  through  every  element  in  our  system. 

Nor  need  any  alarm  be  taken  from  outcries  against  the  horrors  of  ** amalgamation" 
and  "miscegenation."  These  are 'mere  bug-bears,  invented  by  i>olitical  cunning  to 
frighten  silly  men,  who  do  not  understand  that  the  freedom  of  our  life  and  institutions 
assures,  in  the  main,  that  social  connections  aud  alliances  will  bo  between  parties  best 
suited  to  each  other,  and  therefore  that  public  morality  and  decency  will  not  be  slu»cked 
by  unseemly  unions.  At  all  events,  history  shows  that  whatever  evil  of  this  kind  may 
arise,  it  is  sporadic  and  exceptional,  and  can  only  be  aggravated  by  governmental 
iuterforoncc. 
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Chinese  civilization  has  mnch  that  is  in  common  to  what  is  poculiar  to  American  as 
distingniahed  from  European  civilization.  Its  principles  of  social  equality,  as  before 
alluded  to,  its  submission  to  law  and  authority  rather  than  to  hereditary  and  personal 
rule,  its  love  of  home  and  family,  its  requirement  of  universal  education,  its  enforce- 
ment of  political  responsibility,  are  true  American  princijiles;  and  fresli  importations 
will  but  help  to  overthrow  and  exterminate  what  of  hostility  to  the  free  workinj^  of 
these  princi])les  the  feudal  and  out-of-<loor  life  of  Euro])ean  society  luis  introiluced 
among  ns.  The  characteristic  vices  of  Chinese  life  are  rather  moral  and  religious  than 
political,  as  their  supei'stition,  their  idolatry,  their  gambling  propensities,  their  love  of 
0]>ium,  which  last  vice,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  but  of  recent  introduction  antl  of  lim- 
ited extent,  forced,  in  a  sense,  upon  theui  by  foreigu  cupidity  and  pow<;r  against  their 
established  laws.  These  vices  are  not  t<»  bo  kept  out  by  a  futile  attempt  to  stop  the 
providentially-ordered  intercourse  between  nations,  but  to  be  cured  by  suitabhi  moral 
means.  Most  certainly,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  oppose  their  spread  by  closing  the 
channels  of  intercommunication  between  members  of  our  own  political  body.  Fusion, 
rather  than  fencing  and  walling  into  separate  fields,  is  the  true  result  which  wisdom 
prescribes. 

This  thorough  incorporation  into  our  common  national  life  involves  some  particulars 
of  iK)licy  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  should  s()eak  the  same  language  incorrnptly.  •  Diversity 
of  dialects  may  possibly  consist  with  a  certain  national  unity  and  integrity ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly ever  ahinderance  to  it.  The  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  people  to  be  in  accord 
and  sympathy,  to  be  healthful  and  nourishing  in  the  fullest  extent,  must  How  in  and 
out,  to  and  from  the  different  parts,  through  the  channel  of  a  single  dialect.  A  pure, 
incorrupt  English  should  be  held  forth  as  the  indisjiensable  attainment  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Any  corruption  of  our  noble  speech  by  foreign  dialectic  intermixtures, 
any  patois,  should  be  everywhere  and  by  every  means  discountenanced  Jind  opposed.  It 
is  gratifying  to  leani  that  the  Chinese  immigrant  shows  no  proclivity  in  himself  to  that 
miserable  jargon  called  PUfeon- English,  In  North  Adams  he  has  nothing  of  it,  knows 
nothing  of  it,  desires  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  positively,'no  more  efficient  means  of  assimilating  foreigners  to 
our  manners,  our  institutions,  our  national  life,  than  the  learning,  the  reading,  the 
spc'aking  our  language  habitually;  than  the  habitual  admission  of  all  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  and  the  habitual  utterance  of  them  through  the  common  speech  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMERICAN  DRESS  AND  HABITS. 

In  common  with  the  foreign  dialect,  the  foreign  dress  and  all  the  personal  habits  which 
are  foreign  to  our  manners  should  be  replaced  by  such  as  are  properly  American.  Every 
conspicuous  badge  of  alienism  should  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  favorable  prog- 
nostics of  the  experiment  at  North  Adams  that  the  American  dress  is  mlopted  so  far 
as  tjist-e  and  comfort  dictate.  The  fact  indicates  how  far  the  treatment  which  the 
stranger  receives  at  our  hands  may  keep  him  from  that  isolation  which  is  betrayed  by 
the  foreign  dress  and  speech ;  how  far  that  isolation,  where  it  exists,  is  attributable  to 
the  social  atmosphere  into  which  he  is  brought. 

AIK>PTION  OF  AMERICAN  HOMES. 

A  thorough  American  domestication  is  to  be  sought.  The  family  life,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  The  love  and  reverence  paid 
among  them  to  parents  and  to  ancestors,  the  religious  sentiments  that  they  are  trained 
to  cherish  toward  the  home  of  the  family  should  be  provided  with  the  oi)portunities 
of  gratification.  They  should  be  guided  and  helped  to  homes  in  America,  where  all 
the  sacred  relics  of  the  departed  may  be  se^jurelj'  and  i)ermanently  enshrined,  where 
the  strong  family  feeling  may  be  indulged  and  cherished.  The  low,  narrow  superstition 
•that  defies  this  worthy  domestic  disposition  is  to  be  eliminated  by  lifting  and  enlarg- 
ing the  filial  sentiment  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  Father,  so  that  the  piety  which 
rightly  and  naturally  begins,  and  is  fostered  toward  the  natural  parent,  shall  develop 
into  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  eternal  and  supreme.  There  will  be  difficulty  in  this 
at  the  start.  Work  on  railroads  and  in  mines,  and  first  employment  in  factories  and 
in  private  households,  must,  of  course,  hinder  separate  establishment  in  dwellings. 
But  certainly  the  settling  down  in  families  in  the  midst  of  native  Americans,  so  that 
all  the  neighborhood  intercourse  of  common  life  shall  be  in  a  fully  American  atmo- 
sphere, must  have  an  influence  in  Americanizing  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  is  the  isolation  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of 
Chinamen  into  separate  villages,  towns,  or  wards.  The  testimony  is  that  the  Chinaman 
is  not  more  clannish  than  other  men ;  but  it  is  purely  natural  that  common  origin, 
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common  estrangement  in  regard  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  common  dialect,  shoM 
hreed  common  sympathies,  and  should  draw  together.  Thorough  and  complete  Amer- 
icanization is,  however,  hindered  by  all  such  isolation. 

As  the  man  is  fashioned  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  sbapcd  in  the  family,  it  is  of  the  firat  importance  that  not  only  the  family  life  be 
maintained  and  protected,  but  also  in  order  to  the  completest  fusion  that  this  family  life 
be  impregnated  by  the  true  American  spirit,  and  be  shaped  after  a  pure  American  and 
Christian  pattern.  I'ho  family  spirit  which  so  characterizes  the  Chinaman  should  not  be 
eradicated  and  sui)planted,  but  only  elevated  and  expanded. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMERICAN  MANNERS. 

In  like  manner  a  full  initiation  into  the  peculiar  social  usages  and  manners  of  Amer- 
ican life,  so  far,  at  least,  as  worthy,  is  to  be  desired,  as  also  a  free  introduction  into  the 
vast  diversity  of  our  arts  and  occupations,  as  likewise  into  oiir  religious  usages  and 
h«'ibits.  Into  this  whole  social  life,  this  new  element  may  bring  in  something  that  will 
liberalize,  expand,  enrich,  as  well  as  purify  and  elevate  our  manners ;  but  it  shonld  be 
carefully  grafted  into  the  fundamental  principles  and  spirit  of  our  social  order  and 
economy,  and  not  root  itself  and  grow  up  a  distinct  iuid  isolated  growth. 

ADMISSION  TO  CITIZENSHIP. 

Finally,  on  the  broadest,  surest  grounds  of  a  true  and  wise  policy,  the  Chinaman 
should  be  brought  to  a  free  participation  in  our  political  life.  Int«lligeuce  and  mor- 
ality, indeed,  should  be  the  conditions  of  i)olitical  rights  and  privileges;  but  such  con- 
ditions only  as  are  accorded  to  others  should  be  imposed  on  him.  His  wonted  train- 
ing and  spirit,  as  alrea<ly  observed,  do  not  predispose  him  to  seek  political  privileges, 
rather  to  shun  them.  He,  therefore,  needs  no  unusual  checks.  He  is  to  be  national- 
ized in  his  feelings  and  views,  his  characteristic  family  spirit  being  expanded  into  the 
proper  love  of  country  as  the  characteristic  lilial  spirit  rises  and  swells  into  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Father  of  all.  This  is  the  oulj'^  safe  result  for  him,  as  for  the  country. 
The  sordid  calculations  of  political  partisanship  will  doubtless  often  prompt  to  strong 
opposition  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Chinaman,  perhaps  sometimes  seek  to  effect  it 
too  hastily,  and  with  too  much  disregard  of  settled  limitations  and  safeguards.  The 
dangers  of  the  too  free  admission  of  foreigners  to  citizenship  will  be  as  much  exagger- 
ated in  the  one  case  as  underrated  in  t^e  other.  The  one  safe,  desirable  course  is, 
under  suitable  limitations  and  conditions  of  intelligence,  morality,  time  of  residence, 
and  the  like,  to  bring  in  all  that  dwell  among  us  into  the  full  exercise  of  all  political 
rights,  and  the  corresponding  participation  in  all  political  burdens  and  responsibilities. 

ni.— METHOD  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  the  question,  now,  how  such  thorough  assimilation  of  this  foreign  element  to 
American  life  after  its  highest  typo  is  best  to  be  accomplished,  all  the  fact^s  in  the  caae 
point  to  the  answer :  By  education  under  a  right  popular  aeniiment. 

This  right  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  Chinese  question  is  indispens- 
able even  to  much  success  in  any  educational  etlbrt,  for  this  must  itself  spring  from  an 
enlightened,  philanthropic  feeling,  and  be  guided  and  sustained  by  this  feeling,  while 
all  educational  endeavors  may  bo  effectually  prostrated  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment 
arrayed  in  hostility,  and  bent  on  oppression  or  extermination.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  that  the  public  mind  bo  carefully  and  accurately  informed  in  respe<;t  to  all 
the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  this  question.  It  shonld  be  lifted  above  the  low, 
mean  selfishness  wbich  vitalizes  the  caste  spirit  in  every  form,  whether  industrial  or 
political.  It  should  be  familiarized  with  the  lofty,  worthy  views  that  are  inspired  at 
once  by  that  superintending  providence  which  has  brought  the  swelling  tide  of  jiopu- 
lation  onward  till  it  has  reached  our  waiting  continent,  that  it  may  sprea<l  over  its 
wastes  a  reclaiming,  regenerating  life ;  and  also  by  that  noble  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  from  the  first  has  extended  a  hand  of  welcome  to  all  the  oppressed  and  crushed 
from  other  lands.  It  is  a  necessity  that  drives  to  us  from  overcrowded  China,  a  ne- 
cessity that  it  is  folly  to  struggle  against.  The  overflowing  waters  will,  must,  find 
their  resting-place.  They  threaten  no  harm,  if  a  judicious,  efficient,  and  timely  guid- 
ance be  given  them.  They  can  be  so  controlled  and  influenced  as  to  nonrish  and  fos- 
ter ever>^  good  interest,  and  immensely  augment  our  true  prosperity  and  well-being.  The 
one  fundamental  condition  is  that  the  Chinaman,  as  he  comes  among  us,  be  treated  as 
a  man  ;  as  having  the  same  rights,  as  he  has  the  same  natural  endowments,  as  oor- 
selves ;  in  the  free  reciprocation  of  all  human  sympathies  and  courtesies  ;  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  pure  Christian  philanthropy,  that  shall  generously  seek  to 
elevate  and  bless  him.  The  cost  of  prohibitory  measures  and  of  oppressive  legislation 
will  greatly  exceed  that  of  an  effective  philanthropic  effort  to  Americanize  and  Chri»- 
tianize ;  while  such  unworthy  policy  must  necessarily  bring  in  influeucea  pernicions 
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to  our  free  iustitiitious.  The  bigliest  wisdom  dictates  a  kind,  generous  reception  to  all 
waifs  of  humanity  from  other  lands ;  while  open  vice  and  crime  meet  a  prompt  and 
just  retributiou,  poverty  and  want  shoukl  fall  into  the  hands  of  charity;  ignorance 
seeking  light  and  industry  seckiug  employment  should  find  instant  help  and  guidance. 
Let  proper  educational  provisions  be  supplied  under  the  promptings  and  support  of  this 
wis*%  humane,  eminently  American  sentiment,  and  what  is  timidly  feared  as  a  tlireat4>n- 
ing  evil  to  industry,  to  manners,  to  political  purity  and  integrity,  and  to  religion,  can- 
not fail  to  be  converted  iuto  a  blessing  to  all  of  these  precious  interests.  If  labor  be 
cheapened  here  or  there,  experience  prove^s  that  while  it  benefits  all  inso  far  as  it  cheap- 
ens ]>rcMluction,  it  only  in  the  end  lifts  whatever  worthy  industry  is  temporarily  displaced 
to  a  higher  plane.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  the  introduct  ion  of  com- 
petitivo  human  labor,  so  far  as  free  at  least,  of  animal  force  and  artificial  machinery. 
Chi'ap  European  labor  has  displaced  the  native  American  from  domestic  service  and 
from  public  works;  but  it  has  only  elevated  him  to  a  higher  condition  that  brings  better 
pay  and  allows  a  richer  culture.  The  use  of  horses  and  of  oxen  has  not  injure<l  the 
most  menial  class  of  laborers;  nor  hai^  labor-saving  machinery  proved  detrimental  to 
them.  So  the  i>olicy  of  a  generous  treatment  has  proved  and  must  over  i)rove  the 
wisest  and  best  too  in  the  sphere  of  political  partisanship.  This  worthy,  generous  senti- 
ment will  open  towns,  sc1um)1s,  factories,  shops,  so  that  the  foreign  element  shall  difi'use 
itself  freely  everywhere  iuto  all  the  currents  of  our  national  life  and  so  better  efi'ect  its 
assimilation  and  make  it  truly  enriching  aud  blessiug.  The  narrow  policy  of  exclusion 
and  opposition  will  only  drive  iuto  separated  communities  whore  antagonisms  cannot 
fjiil  to  be  nourished. 

EDUCATIONAL  AVAILABILITY. 

The  availability  and  effectiveness  of  a  proper  educatioual  policy  may  safely  be  inferred 
from  what  facts  are  in  our  possession.  We  have,  first,  the  great  underlying  fact  of  the 
universal  intelligence  of  the  Chinese.  They  all  come  instructed  by  long,  systematic, 
pnblicly-enforceil  trainin«^  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  They  come  with  the  habits  of 
learners,  accustomed  to  discipline,  accustomed  to  acquire  knowledge,  capacitated  asdis- 
posiHl  to  attain  new  and  higher  instruction.  Their  docility  is  remarked  everywhere  in 
the  Eastern  States  aud  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  private  instruction,  in  charitable  schools, 
in  Sunday-schools,  in  semuiaries  aud  colleges  where  individuals  have  stood  among  the 
first  in  scholarship,  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  also  in  the  industries  and  arts  of  com- 
mon life. 

This  docility  is  accompanied  and  fostereil  by  a  remarkable  eagerness  to  learn  tho 
American  language  and  the  arts  and  sciences  peculiar  to  our  ci Wlizatiou.  Every  motive 
press(!H  them  to  accpiire  our  language.  The  testimony  is  unvarying.  Of  the  workmen 
employed  at  North  Adams,  it  is  said,  "  about  half  are  at  their  books  nearly  all  the  time 
out  of  work-hours;  the  rest  do  not  read  much,  only  as  they  have  teachers."  Of  what 
other  class  of  immigrants  can  anything  like  this  be  saidf  In  New  York  there  is 
but  one  school  for  teaching  them  the  English  language,  which  is  itself  of  recent  estab- 
lishment, yet  it  is  said  "  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Chinese  population  has  been 
graduated  Irom  it,  aud  it  has  recouimended  to  various  employers  nearly  200  of  its  pupils. 
At  ])res4^ut  there  are  about  40  pupils  uuder  tuition."  Tliis  is  about  one-lifth  of  the 
entire  number  in  New  York.  In  San  Francisco  tho  desire  to  learn  our  language  brings 
them  to  Suiulay -schools  as  well  as  to  other  places  of  education.  It  is  noticeable  that 
within  the  last  two  years  a  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  no  longer  that  of  obtaining  pupils,  but  teachers.  The  efficient  superintendent. 
Rev!  O.  Gibson,  expresses  "  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  learn  English  will  fill  every 
department"  in  the  Chinese  Mission  Institute,  for  which  a  fine  three-story  building 
is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  instituted  by  difierent 
Protestant  aud  by  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  are  represented  to  find  no  lack  of  pupils. 
Tho  demands  for  the  means  and  facilities  for  instruction  on  tho  other  hand  far  transcend 
the  supply. 

This  eagerness  for  instruction  in  our  language  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
civilization  is  but  tho  outgrowth  and  reflection  of  the  new  sentiments  which  have  como 
forth  with  a  wondei-fully  rapid  growth  in  China  itself.  The  English  and  French  wars 
have  demolished  the  old  hostility  to  Europeans;  and  thedemantl  is  now  so  strong  aud 
general  for  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  complete  availableness  of  proper  educational  efibrts  to  assimilate  this  whole,  in- 
coming people  to  our  proper  American  life  aud  manners. 

The  effort  is  an  exceedingly  hopeful  one  for  the  adult  Chinaman.  But  after  all,  tho 
great  work  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  children.  This  work  is  at  present  en- 
tirely within  reach  ;  for  the  innnigration  hitherto  has  been  mainly  of  adult  males.  Tho 
number  of  children  is  at  present  small.  They  belong  to  families  too,  for  the  most  part, 
that  are  settled  in  life,  having  adopted  this  couutry  for  their  permanent  abode,  and 
having  fixed  occupations.  They  live,  moreover,  in  cities  aud  communities  where  edu- 
cational means  and  help  can  be  readily  procured.  These  boys  are  to  be  the  members 
of  our  political  body  from  the  Asiatic  continent;  they  will  be  almost  exclusively,  to 
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judge  from  present  appearances,  tlie  citizens  among  us  of  Chinese  origin  ;  for,  as  be- 
fore intimated,  the  notion  of  our  being  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Tieathfii  v<>tow, 
is  like  that  of  our  being  threatened  with  a  new  form  of  servitn«le  in  the  persous  of  Chiuese 
coolies,  a  mere  hug-bear  of  a  distempered  fancy.  If,  accordingly,  the  children  of  the 
Chinese  be  properly  trained  in  American  and  Christian  ideas,  the  great  probleoi  is 
solved  and  the  immigration  in  ly  go  on  without  danger.  Further,  the  desired  indiieuce 
upon  the  adults  will  best  reach  them  through  the  children  who,  as  they  an^  taught 
themstdves,  will  be  the  best  teachers,  at  htmie  and  in  the  society  of  their  couutrvnieu, 
in  our  language,  usages,  arts,  manners.  They  will  be  the  vital  bonds  which  will  uuit« 
in  one  lif«}  the  foreign  with  the  native  members. 

STUDIES. 

In  respect  to  the  studies  to  bo  made  prominent,  the  leading  one  is  of  course  that  of 
our  language.  The  Chinese  all  read  in  their  native  dialect ;  they  seek  and  sbouW  be 
helped  to  learn  to  read  in  ours.  When  once  such  a  command  of  our  language  is  ac- 
qniredas  to  enable  them  to  read  our  newspapers,  the  work  of  Americanization  may  l* 
considered  to  be  assured  of  its  full  accomplishment.  A  good  daily  newRpa|K?r  in  our 
language  will  do  more  to  indoctrinate  and  imbue  with  truly  American  ideas  and  habits 
of  life  than  probably  any  other  instrumentality.  It  is  therefore  to  be  earnestly  ho^MHl 
that  all  occiision  for  the  further  publication  of  newspapers  in  Chinese  will  be  obviated 
by  the  timely  impartation  to  them  of  the  nrinciples  of  our  own  speech. 

To  qualify  the  Chinese  then  to  read  our  language  freely  is  the  leading  aim  in  alledn- 
cational  labors.  Here,  doubtless,  are  formidable  difficulties  to  l>e  encountered.  Tlie 
Chinese  tongue  is  further  removed  from  the  English  than  are  most,  at  lejist  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, tongues,  and  to  acquire  it  is  a  work  of  much  and  peculiar  labor.  Our  phonetic 
system  is  dilferent  from  the  Chinese ;  it  contains  elements,  as  the  r,  which  the  Chinese 
can  hardly  distinguish  from  the  I,  that  require  a  special  training  of  the  voeal  organs. 
These  organs,  too,  united  to  monosyllabic  elements,  break  down  under  our  heavy  \w\y 
syllables.  The  use  of  inflections  to  indicate  relations  in  verbal  expression  is  stnmjje  to 
them,  and  hence  they  easily  fall  into  errors,  such  as  the  '*  Pigeon-Euglish"  exempliiies,  iu 
distinguishing  by  one  invariable  suffix  for  all  persons,  numbers,  mcK)ds,  and  tenses,  the 
use  of  a  word  jis  a  verb  from  its  use  as  a  noun.  Yet,  here  it  should  be  renuirked,  the 
English  comes  nearer  than  any  other  Indo-European  tongue  to  the  Chinese,  as,  like 
that, it  indicates  grammatical  relations  mainlj^  by  the  position  ot  words  iu  thesiMitence; 
"while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  tongue  gives  evidence  of  a  preparation  for  an 
advance  from  the  monosyllabic  and  low  agglutinative  type  to  the  projwr  inflectioual. 
The  English  tongue  meets  the  Chinese  full  half-way  in  i)oth  these  particulars.  It  has 
drop])ed  oft' in  great  measure  the  inflections  which  characterize  both  the  classical  au<l 
the  Teutonic  families  of  dialects,  and  uses  with  allowed  freedom  the  same  wonl  for  all 
the  grammatical  uses  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  ;  and  also  delights,  especially  in 
the  more  colloquial  usage,  to  employ  the  sturdy  mcmosyllabic  stem- word  in  prefereuce  to 
delicately  wrought  inUe^^tional  polysyllables.  Like  the  Chinese,  its  colloipiial,  aiwl 
therefore  its  most  highly  pra<;tical,  vocabulary  is  made  up  more  of  object-words  than 
of  words  denoting  relations  of  thought  and  of  diction,  and  thus  characteristicidly  a<l- 
dresses  more  the  imagination  and  the  reflective  faculties.  On  the  assumption  of  o 
primitive  unity  of  dialect  among  men,  to  which  all  the  facts  of  linguistic  science  thus 
far  attaine<l  significantly  point,  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason  and  revelation,  the 
Chinese  language  is  but  "the  result  of  a  more  eflfective  attrition  from  the  interniiuj;liujj 
of  tribal  commimities  leading  a  wandering  life,  which  has  worn  ofl'  all  inflectional  ad- 
ditions to  original  stem-words.  This  result  has  been  the  more  complete  because  of  the 
absence  in  early  times  of  all  literature,  whether  written  or  legendary,  and  because  of 
the  more  nomadic  character  of  the  people,  and  theconseqnent  meagerness  of  its  vocal>- 
ulary.  The  people  that  have  shaped  the  English  dialect  have  been  distinguished  from 
other  Europeans  by  this  very  circumstance  of  a  more  i)romiscnous  origin,  while  they 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  literature  which  has  operated  to  preserve  primitive 
words  and  forms,  and  also  have  been  kept  in  more  intimate  and  thorough  intercom- 
munication with  one  another  than  was  the  case  with  the  earlier  Chinese  families  aiul 
tribes. 

In  the  same  way  the  sentence  structure  in  the  two  languages  differs  little  but  in 
the  one  particular,  determined  by  the  same  influences  of  a  conservative  litenituri'. 
Both  essentially  follow  the  strict  order  of  thought,  the  purely  logical  order;  but  the 
English  sufters  considerable  rhetorical  and  poetical  deviations  not  so  free  to  the  Chinese. 

The  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  a  Chinese  has  to  encounter  in  acquiring  thi^  Eng- 
lish tongue,  are  far  less  considerable  than  those  he  must  meet  in  learning  any  Enropi'an 
dialect.  The  phonetic  difficulties,  as  also  those  of  grammar,  including  the  inflectional 
and  syntactic,  are  rejil,  but  after  all  are  comparatively  slight.  The  main  diffinnlty  lies 
in  the  vocabulary.  So  wide  has  been  the  divergence  in  the  history  of  the  ancestries  of 
the  Chinaman  and  the  American,  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  original  unity  of 
their  tongues,  the  vocabularies  now  retain  hardly  a  sign  of  this  primal  identity. 
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Tlii8  diversity  does  by  no  means  imply  any  diversity  of  intellectnal,  cr  moral,  or  speak- 
ing natures ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  antecedentlj'  probable  than  that  in  early  times, 
'vhen  the  human  race  was  broken  up  at  the  era  of  the  great  dispersion  into  small  com- 
munities  of  tribes  or  families,  wandering  apart  in  a  scattered  nomadic  life,  with  no  lit- 
erature, written  or  oral,  and  a  vocabulary  of  but  a  few  hundred  words  altogether,  this 
meager  stock  of  words  should,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  thoroughly  changed ;  that,  in 
other  words,  in  such  circumstances,  our  gi"oup  of  articulate  sounds,  taken  out  of  an  iu- 
linite  number  of  like  possible  groups,  should  gradually  be  changed,  losing  and  substi- 
tuting word  by  word,  till  every  one  of  the  original  group  should  disappear.  The  speak- 
ing nature  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  is  the  same,  and  on  this  solid  foundation 
is  the  plan  and  hope  of  an  educational  etiort  for  the  Chinaman  among  us  to  bo  based. 
The  difficulties  to  bo  surmounted  are  not  fundamental,  but  incidental.  It  is  worthy  ot 
mention,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  a  Chinaman  a  few  years  ago  took  the  ^rst 
prize  in  English  composition  in  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  difficulties,  that,  aside  from  those  arisingfrom 
a  different  vocabtilary,  they  are  to  be  encountered  rather  in  learning  to  speak  than  in 
learning  to  read  our  language.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people,  and  tlie  thorough 
indoctniiation  into  American  ideas,  which  is,  after  all,  mainly  to  be  accomplished 
through  reading  rather  than  speaking,  appears  to  be  altogether  feasible.  Especially 
will  this  appear  if  we  consider  that  only  a  small  part  of  our  literary  vocabulary  euters 
into  the  tises  of  common  life.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  entire  vocabulary  in 
Actual  use  by  portions  of  the  English  peasantry  is  conflneil  to  a  few  hundred  words, 
that  might  easily  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  week. 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether  nidimental  text-books  or  primers, 
spelling-books,  and  primary  reading  books  should  not  be  prepared  which  shall  be  spe- 
cially adaptetl  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  mind  ann  habits  in  regard  to  or- 
thoepy, orthography,  and  sentence  construction,  and  inasmuch  as  the  adults  are,  f»r 
1  time  at  least,  to  constitute  the  great  mass  of  those  to  receive  instruction,  it  is  worthy 
if  consideration  also  whether  rudimental  books  should  not  especially  be  prepared  for 
them  &s  b«*ing  already  well  educated  in  their  own  tongue.  At  present  the  slow,  clumsy 
[>raotice  of  hearing  and  reading  portions  of  the  English  scriptures  is  the  Iwjst  resource 
ivailable,  a  practice  which  is  indeed  recommended  by  the  fact  that  an  introduction  to 
fhe  Christian  faith  is  sought  in  union  with  the  knowledge  of  our  language.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  both  objects  cannot  be  better  attained  by  pursuing  the 
two  separately. 

Of  the  other  studies  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  among  us  indicate  as  of 
special  importance  to  them,  little  need  be  said.  To  write  comes  so  easy  to  them  that  only 
that  practice  which  may  be  desirable  for  learning  other  branches  is  required  beyonci 
the  mere  shaping  of  our  written  characters.  The  training  in  book-keeping,  which 
ought  to  be  enforced  in  every  American  school  where  arithmetical  studies  are  pursued 
as  far  as  to  the  common  rules  of  commercial  usage,  but  which  is  so  strangely  over- 
looked, will,  to  the  Chinese  mind,  so  prone  to  trading  life,  from  its  attractiveness,  fur- 
nish probably  the  sufficient  and  readiest  introduction  to  a  good  chirography. 

The  p<?cnliarities  of  his  condition  suggest  also  at  once  the  desirableness  of  special 
training  in  geography  and  in  history,  that  his  mind  may  be  fully  delivered  from  the 
proverbial  thraldom  of  Chinese  pride  and  exclusiveness.  For  a  like  reason, 'at  least, 
there  should  be  sought  a  rudimental  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  technolog- 
ical science,  as  developed  among  the  occidental  nations,  by  which  they  are  so  exalted 
above  the  oriental  tribes,  including,  of  course,  something  of  those  sciences  on  which 
that  of  the  u.seful  arts  is  founded. 

INSTRUMENTALITY. 

The  fnial  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  consideration  of  the  method  to  be 
adopted  respects  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  education  of  the  Chinese  among  us 
is  to  be  effected.  Actual  experience  sheds  some  light  on  this  point,  which  it  is  sale  to 
folio w.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  settled  among  ourselves  some  general  principles 
(\'hich  are  applicable  to  educational  efforts  among  the  Chinese,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
»ve  hav<5  the  actual  fruits  of  such  efforts  among  them,  which  are  suggestive. 

The  American  people,  then,  have  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  oversee 
ind  secure  the  education  of  its  citizens  to  such  degree  as  to  protect  our  tree  institu- 
ions  that  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  i>eople.  The  action  of  the 
•Vderal  Government,  and  also  of  particular  State  legislatures,  is  decisive  on  this  point. 
»Visely  leaving  this  work  as  far  as  is  safe  to  private  care,  governmental  action  has  in 
nany  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  not  only  encouraged  but  enforced  instruction.  It 
las  further,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  na- 
ions,  aided  by  liberal  benefactions  this  general  education  which  it  has  sought,  and  the 
vhoie  tendency  of  the  age,  guided  and  prompted  by  experience,  is  unquestionably  to 
reer  and  larger  governmental  patronage  and  encouragement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  established  among  us  that  education,  to  be  universal 
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as  it  should  be,  as  it  must  bo,  iudeed,  for  our  uational  security,  must  be  irithiD  the  reach 
of  all;  that,  consequeutly,  it  must  be  to  a  great  extent  free — must  be  furnished,  ia 
other  words,  either  without  cost,  or  at  a  far  less  price  than  its  actual  cost. 

We  start  then  with  these  recoguized  principles,  that  education  should  be  under  gov- 
ernmental supervision  and  patronage  wlien  needed,  or,  generally  speaking,  under  gov- 
ernmental favor  and  encouragement,  w^hile  yet  sustained  mainly  by  private  muniti- 
cence,  and  that  general  education  should  be  mrnished  to  a  larjo^e  extent  without  cost. 

Experience,  as  it  respects  actual  fruits,  indicates  the  following  geuei-al  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  instrumentality  to  be  employed  : 

First.  The  successes  which  have  attended  the  education  of  Chinamen  in  our  colleges 
:uid  schools,  promiscuously  with  native  Americans,  indicate  that  this  policy  be  puri^ued 
and  encouraged  in  every  way.  All  consitleratious  sustain  this  view  ;  while  no  socijil 
repugnances  are  encountered,  out  habits  of  training  bring  no  difficulties  to  the  learuer. 
Such  free  intermixture  of  the  foreign  with  the  native  elements  of  our  peoxile  is  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  all. 

Secondly.  The  remarkable  successes  which  in  the  last  two  years  have  attended  purely 
philanthropic  efibrts  among  the  Chinese,  indicate  that  these  efforts  should  be  continued 
and  eulargeil  in  every  way,  with  more  system,  if  possible,  so  as  that  all  may  be  reocbed, 
and,  at  all  events,  with  more  efficiency.  They  should  receive  a  greatly  increased  sup- 
port from  the  enlightened  and  humane. 

The  proper  religious  efforts,  particularly  in  Sunday-schools,  that  have  had  such  gre^it 
success,  may  be  greatly  extended.  Only  through  them,  at  present,  probably,  can  the 
children  be  generally  reached,  especially  while  the  unreasonable  prejudice  continued 
in  those  communities  where  Chinese  children  are  mostly  to  be  found.  This  agf  ucy 
may,  in  any  event,  well  supplement  what  is  done  in  the  public  schools  that  am  open 
to  the  children  of  this  race. 

The  ni^ht  schools  during  the  week  have  also  been  favored  with  a  parallel  success. 
These  eftorts,  meeting  particularly  the  adult  Chinese  when  disengaged  from  industrial 
pursuits,  are  deser\ing  of  special  consideration  and  favor. 

The  provision  of  higher  institutions  specially  for  Chinese  by  individual  munificence, 
is  one  that  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  a  clear  necessity,  which  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  have  arisen.  Every  movement  that  can  tend  to  sustain  a  caste  system  is  to  be 
deprecated,  and  should  be  allowed  only  as  the  less  objectionable  alternative  of  iguo- 
rance  and  continued  debasement. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  clear  dictate  of  wisdom  to  extend  whatever  educational  privileges 
are  accorded  to  the  children  of  native  Americans  or  of  whites,  also  to  the  children  of 
the  Chinese.  What  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  should  do  in  behalf  of  eda- 
cation  it  is  not  proper  here  to  prescribe ;  but  wnatever  is  thus  done  should  certainly 
avail  as  fnlly  to  the  needy  and  the  neglected  as  to  the  affluent  and  favored.  All  legis- 
lation and  all  administration  which  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  one  class  of  our  heter- 
ogeneous people  to  the  pr^udice  of  any  other,  is  as  an ti- American  as  it  is  unwise  and 
impolitic. 

H.  N.  DAY,  A.  M. 


SCHOOE     SUPERTISION. 

The  following  series  of  questions  was  sent,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to  State  and 
city  superintendents.  The  answers  received,  though  limited,  from  a  number  of  school 
officers,  contain  important  facts  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  right  adjustment  of 
this  vital  part  of  school  business. 

The  answers  will  be  given,  as  far  as  received  from  State,  county,  and  city  superin- 
tendents, corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  18  your  annual  salary  f 

2.  How  many  assistants  are  you  allowed  by  law ;  their  salaries ;  their  duties  f 

3.  Is  the  force  of  your  office  adequate  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  f 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  additional  force  you  should  have  to  satisfactorily  do  youi 
duty;  proper  compensation f 

ANSWERS. 

Connecticut. — 1.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — Birdaey  G.  Northrop,  aecw- 
tary  board  of  education. 

2.  The  law  does  not  allow  any  assistant ;  or,  if  two  or  more  were  necessarr,  the  lair 
would  allow  so  many.  At  present  one  is  employed ;  salary,  $1,600.  His  duties  are  to 
receive  and  attend  to  calls  at  the  office,  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  laws,  d&c.,  pertaining 
to  educational  affairs  in  the  State,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  and  to 
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collect^  claBsifyy  an<J  tabulate  the  educational  statistics  of  the  State  for  publication  in 
tbe  annual  reiK)rt. 

3.  It  is. 

4.  Tbe  compensation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk  in  each  of  the  other  State 
offices ;  no  more  can  bo  expected. 

New  Haven. — 1.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. — Ariel  Parrish,  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

2.  None.  A  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  attends  to  the  financial  department, 
furnishes  all  supplies  for  the  schools,  and  attends  to  the  repairs  of  buildings.  Salary, 
$2,000.    So  far  as  those  duties  belong  to  the  superintendent,  he  is  an  assistant. 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  what  should  be  done.  Much  is  necessarily  left  undone  which  is 
not  missed  by  the  community  or  by  the  board. 

4.  Competent  assistants,  to  save  time  for  more  thorough  examination  of  schools, 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  office  of  superintendent.  Five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  would  be  an  economical  outlay  for  this  purpose. 

licmarks.—Oxir  city,  on  the  whole,  is  as  liberal,  perhaps,  as  the  general  average ;  but 
a  more  generous  outlay  would  produce  greater  and  more  satisfactory  resulti). 

IixiNuis. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars. — Albert  G.  Lane,  county  superintendent,  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

2.  No  assistant. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  Two  assistants  are  needed.    A  fair  compensation  would  be  $100  per  month. 

Remarks, — K  each  township  were  organized  into  one  school  district,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  six  members,  and  the  schools  of  each  town  graded,  with  a  cen- 
tral grammar  school  with  two  assistants,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  could  be  increased 
five  hundred  fold. 

Maryland. — 1.  M.  A.  Newell,  president  of  board  of  State  school  commissioners, 
Baltimore.    Salary,  $2,500  as  principal  of  State  normal  school. 

2.  None.  One  of  tbe  teachers  in  the  State  normal  school  acts  as  clerk  of  tbe  super- 
intendent.   Salary^  $500. 

3.  No. 

4.  There  should  be  a  principal  of  the  State  normal  school — salary,  $2,000  to  $2,500 ; 
or  a  salary  of  $2,500  to  ^,000  should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  State 
board. 

Remarks, — It  will  be  seen  that  our  State  is  in  an  anomalous  condition.  The  superin- 
tendence of  education  is  vested  in  a  board  of  four,  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
among  the  presidents  and  examiners  (say  superintendents)  of  county  boards,  together 
with  the  pnncinal  of  the  State  normal  school.  There  is  no  salary,  but  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  |l,000  a  year  for  expenses. 

Massachusetts. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars,  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  traveling 
expenses. — Joseph  White,  secretary  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 

2.  Three,  assistant,  secretary,  and  librarian ;  salary,  $2,000 ;  female  aid  to  the  as- 
sistant, $500 ;  agent,  $3,200,  including  traveling  expenses.  The  duty  of  the  agent  is 
to  visit  schools,  hold  institutes,  and  do  the  same  work  which  the  secretary  might  do. 

3.  As  we  have  no  county  superintendents,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  four  other 
agents,  to  be  located  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  With  county  or  district  super- 
intendents our  present  force  would  be  sufficient. 

5.  See  above  for  answer. 

Boston. — 1.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent 
of  public  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  clerk,  and  no  assistant. 

3.  I  am  greatly  in  need  of  clerical  and  other  assistance. 

4.  I  ueea  one  competent  clerk,  and  two  assistant  superintendents. 

Remarks. — The  reason  why  I  need  so  little  assistance  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts :  First,  our  school  buildings  are  erected  and  repaired,  the  fuel  is  furnished,  and 
the  janitors  ap][K)inte<l  by  an  officer  of  the  city  council,  viz.,  superintendent  of  public 
building,  who  has  his  staff  of  assistants ;  second,  the  school  board  has  its  secretary 
and  assistant  secretary,  who  keep  the  records  and  notify  all  meetings  of  committees, 
&c, ;  third,  the  committee  on  accounts  of  the  board  employs  au  officer,  with  a  clerk, 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  expimditures,  and  purchase  and  distribute  the  supplies  not 
fumisned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings.  I  take  care  of  the  statistics, 
make  reports,  and  have  a  general  supervision,  but  no  direct  control  over  any  of  tbe 
officers  or  clerks  named.  Assistance  is  needed,  especially  in  visiting  and  examining 
schools. 

WoKCESTER. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent 
public  schools. 

2.  One ;  salary,  $1,700;  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  school  board. 

3.  Yes. 

Remarks, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  city  is  very  liberal  in  providing  for  her  schools* 
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New  York. — 1.  Five  thoasand  dollars. — ^Abram  B.  Weaver,  superintendent  public 
iustnictiou,  Albany. 

2.  One  deputy  superintendeut,  and  as  many  clerks  as  may  be  necessary.    We  have 
four  clerks ;  two  at  ^1,600  each,  and  two  at  $2,200.     Salary  of  deputy,  $3,000. 

3.  Yes. 

Albany. — 1.  Two  thousand  dollars. — John  D.  Cole,  superintendent  of  schools  and 
8eci"etary  of  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

2.  None. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk ;  salary  from  8900  to  $1,000. 

Benmrks, — In  1866  the  title  of  the  "  board  of  education  "  was  changed  to  that  of 
"  Board  of  Public  Instruction." 

New  York  Crrv. — 1.  Four  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. — Henry  Riddle, 
city  superintendent. 

2.  Four ;  two  for  grammar  schools,  and  two  for  primary  schools.  Salaries  respect- 
ively ^  $4,200,  $:),500,  .S4,2(K),  and  $3,600.  Duties,  to  examine  schools  and  assist  in  ei- 
aniinin^  candidates  for  teachers'  licenses. 

3.  It  IS.    Two  clerks  are  employed  in  addition  to  the  assistants  above  mentioned. 
Remarks. — ^The  schools  of  this  city,  276  in  number,  are  visited  and  examined  twice  each 

year  by  one  of  the  assistant  superintendeut*.    They  are  also  visited  and  insi)ected  by 
the  chief  superintendent  as  often  as  possible — at  least  once  each  year. 

BuooKLYX. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars. — J.  W.  Bulkley,  superintendent  of  city 
schools. 

2.  One  assistant  superintendent,  salary,  $2,500 ;  secretary,  salary,  $2,500 ;  two  clerks, 
salary  of  each,  1,500 ;  messenger,  salary,  $500. 

3.  No ;  not  for  supervision. 

4.  We  need  another  assistant,  salarj',  $2,500. 

Remarks. — ^The  assistant  8Ui>erintendent  works  with  the  superintendent  in  the  general 
duties  of  his  office.  The  secretary  and  clerks  perform  only  office  work,  and  attend  to 
the  supplies  required,  as  also  act  as  secretaries  of  the  various  committees  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Syracuse. — 1.  Two  thousand  dollars. — Edward  Smith,  clerk  and  superintendent. 

2.  One  assistant  clerk,  who  attends  to  copying  and  writing  np  the  books;  a  mes- 
senger, and  a  repairer  clerk;  the  respective  salaries,  $600,  $300,  and  $700. 

3.  I  ought  to  have  a  superintendent  of  bnildings,  so  that  I  might  be  relieved  of 
everything  pertaining  to  repairs,  fixtures,  &c. 

Buffalo. — 1.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. — ^Thomas  Lothrop,  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 

4.  One  assistant  superintendent  and  two  clerks.  The  salary  of  the  superintendeat 
should  be  $4,000 ;  that  of  the  assistant,  $2,000 ;  and  that  of  the  clerks,  $1,000. 

Remarks. — I  am  allowed  one  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  $500.  I  have  under  my  charge  42 
schools,  employing  33S  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  15,000  pupils. 

North  Carolina. — 1.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. — S.  8.  Ashley,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Raleigh. 

2;  One  clerk  ;  salary,  81,000.  The  board  of  education  employs  an  agent,  who  looks 
after  the  colored  schools,  as  acting  assistant  sui>erint'endent ;  salary,  $1500. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk  qualified  to  conduct  correspondence  ;  salary,  $1,200. 

Remarks. — My  time  as  superintendent  of  public  instrnction  should  be  chiefly  spent  in 
visiting  and  inspecting  schools,  consulting  with  school  anthoriti&s,  and  conferring 
with  the  people  as  to  public  school  afi'airs.  As  it  now  is,  my  time  is  mostly  consumed 
in  office  work  and  clerical  labor. 

Ohio. — Clevklvnd. — 1.  Four  thousand  dollars. — Andi-ew  J.  Kickoff,  superintendent 
of  instruction. 

2.  He  has  virtually  three  assistants  called,  "  principals  of  districts ;"  salary  of  each, 
$2,000.  To  each  of  these  is  assigned  the  care  of  from  four  to  six  schools,  employing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  teachers.  They  classify  the  schools,  give  attention  to  all  senoiis  cases  of 
discipline,  and  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  the  snpervision  of  the 
work  of  subordinate  teachers.  No  male  teachers  are  employed  under  them,  the  heads 
of  all  the  schools  being  women. 

3.  Last  year  we  had  four  principals  of  districts,  and,  I  think,  the  number  was  very 
j)roperly  reduced. 

Remarks. — I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up  the  matter.  Saving  in  a  very  few  cities, 
tlie  supervising  force  is  altogether  insufficient  for  thorough  work.  The  qnestion  might 
bii  raised  whether  the  supervision  of  principals  of  schools  within  their  own  school 
buildings  is  of  that  nature  which  will  insure  efficiency.  My  obser\'ation  leads  mo  to 
thn  b'-'lief  that  the  value  of  their  work  is  not  proportioned  to  their  number.  It  certainly 
18  vastly  more  expensive  than  such  an  arrangement  an  we  have  in  Clevehmd. 
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Cincinnati. — 1.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — John  Hancock,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  assistants  proper.  The  principals  of  the  schools  are  the  local  snperin 
tendcnts  in  their  respective  houses. 

3.  It  is  not  adequate  to  the  thorough  performance  of  the  work  properly  devolving 
on  the  superintendent  of  the  system  of  schools  for  a  great  city. 

4.  One  English  and  one  German  assistant  superintendent.  Probably  a  salary  of 
$2,500  would  secure  the  services  of  persons  competent  for  such  positions. 

Remarks, — The  clerical  force  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  is  amply 
sufficient ;  and  in  local  supervision  we  are  sufficiently  provided ;  our  want  is  in  general 
supervision.  Upon  the  efficiency  in  this  department  of  a  school  system  will,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  depend  the  efficiency  of  that  system. 

Pennsylvania. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  six  hundred  dollars  for 
traveling  expenses. — J.  P.  Wickersham,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Harris- 
burg. 

2.  A  deputy  superintendent,  salary,  $1,800 ;  a  financial  clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  statis- 
tical clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  recording  clerk,  salary,  8l;400 ;  a  messenger,  salary,  $900. 

3.  Not  for  the  amount  of  work  that  mu»i  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  that 
might  be  done. 

4.  With  one  additional  clerk  we  could  do  quite  satisfactorily  the  work  that  mtiai  bo 
done.    The  salaries  now  given  are  not  high,  but  reasonable. 

Remarks. — The  school  department  here  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  the  capitol  build- 
ing. It  is  better  provided  with  men  and  office  fixtures  than  any  other  department  of 
the  State  government. 

Rhode  Island. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — Daniel  Leach,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  Providence. 

2.  No  assistants. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  assistant,  salary,  $3,000. 

Remarks, — Providence  was  the  first  city  in  New  England  to  establish  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  salary  of  all  school  officers  are  voted  by  the  city  coun- 
cil.   The  present  incumbent  has  been  superintendent  nearly  sixteen  years. 

Newport. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — F.  W.  Tilton,*8uperintendent  of 
schools. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 


GERMAN   SCHOOES    ANI>  TEACHING   GERMAN. 

The  following  communication  and  the  article  accompanying  it  are  given  to  indicate 
the  views  entertained  by  a  large  class  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  among  the  Ger- 
man population : 

"Annapolis,  Xovemher  12, 1870. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  The  question  concerning  the  education  of  the  young  has  grown  to  bo 
more  and  more  interesting  and  important  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  number  of 
German  emigrants,  particularly  after  1848,  when  the  percentage  of  men  educated  in 
normal  schools  and  universities  for  the  business  of  teaching  steadily  increased.    Many 
States  ofier  liberally,  by  their  public  schools,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  ;  yet  the  system  of  recitations  adopted  by  these 
schools  differs  essentially  from  that  adopted  in  Germany,  and  the  German  language  is 
in  some  States  altogether  ignored.    The  conseciueuce  was,  that  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  German  families  had  settled  elementary  schools  were  founded  by  tbeni,  the 
settlers  preferring  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  rather  than  lose  all  the 
advantages  which  the  German  method  of  school-teaching,  in  their  opinion,  offei-s.    You 
will  find,  therefore,  all  over  the  West  and  North,  and  as  tar  south  as  Baltimore,  a  large 
number  of  German-American  schools,  kept  up  by  the  people  of  German  origin.    With 
the  growing  number  of  educated  teachers,  and  of  children  to  be  educated  in  confonn- 
ity  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  country,  grew  also  a  desire  to  concert  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  all  over  the  States,  and  to  infiuence  the  public  school  organizations 
in  the  different  sections.    The  Bureau  of  Education  is  most  likely  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  though  it  may  require  some  time  before  the  different  States  will  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  the  Bureau  with  jwiwers  similar  to  those 
of  other  branches  of  the  central  government.    Centralization,  without  destroying  lib- 
erty, is  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitution  as  well  as  of  German  institutions, 
and  the  Grerman-Americans  tried,  therefore,  for  some  time  to  form  an  organization  of 
the  teachers,  being  convinced  that  all  relbrms  must  originate  in  the  people.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  state,  in  this  report,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
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realization  of  this  plan;  it  will  be  safficient  to  state  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  E.  Fell- 
uer,  president,  and  of  Mr.  L.  Klemni,  teacher  of  the  German-American  Seminary  in 
Detroit,  were  crowned  with  snccess,  so  that  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  Istof  August,  and  who,  after  three  days  of  very 
harmonious  and  intelligent  labor,  constituted  themselves  permanently  as  the  '  Deut^ck- 
Ameriknnischer  Lehrerbund/  (German -American  Teachers^  Association.)  Mr.  Fellner,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president,  stated  in  an  address  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the 
proposed  organization.  (See  Amerikanischer  Zeitung  No.  1,  page  21  eiseq.)  Now,  it  will 
be  well  to  state  at  ouco  that  the  association  does  not  intend  to  organize  an  opposition  to 
the  English-American  system  of  teaching,  but  rather  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  harmonious  action;  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  hitherto  separated  the 
two  systems.  The  German  settlers  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  a  separate  people;  they 
want  to  be  Americans  in  the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  word.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced that  every  nation  which  becomes  an  element  of  the  future  homogeneous  Amer- 
ican nation  should  sec  its  best  qualities  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the  completioo 
of  the  grand  process  of  assimilation  which  is  steadily  going  on  in  this  country.  The 
Germans  can  offer  no  better  contribution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  besides 
their  industry,  than  an  improved  system  of  education,  which,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  adopted,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  western  world,  and  will  bring  it  one  step  nearer  to  its  ^manifest  des- 
tiuy^  to  excel  all  nations  in  power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

"In  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  ot  work  should  be  performed  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  fii*st  meeting,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  labor 
without  loss  of  time.  The  members  were,  therefore,  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,  school  in  general  and  school  discipline;  2,  method  of  teaching  in  general, 
elementary  laws,  object-teaching,  music,  drawing ;  3,  German  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking;* 4,  English  reading,  writing,  and  sjieaking;  5,  mathematics;  6,  geography, 
history,  natural  history,  and  sciences;  7,  permanent  organization  of  the  Geriuan- 
American  Teachers' Association ;  8,  Erziehungszeitung,  (official  organ  of  the  association;) 
9,  gymnastics. 

"The  chairman  of  each  section  was  required  to  report,  at  the  specified  time  laid 
down  in  the  programme,  the  most  important  propositions  which  their  sections  in  com- 
mittee meeting  had  agreed  upon,  to  write  them  at  the  black-board,  and  to  offer  them 
for  discussion,  after  such  preliminary  remarks  as  he  considered  necessary.  This  ar- 
rangement worked  admirably;  it  prevented  all  irrelevant  questions,  concentrate<l  the 
labors  of  the  association,  offered  the  individual  members  an  opportunity  of  expressin}; 
their  opinions  and  expeiiences,  and  secured  for  the  discussion  the  time  which  but  too 
frequently  is  allowed  to  learned  and  less  instnictive  essays.  All  sections  had  not  au 
opportunity  to  report,  the  time  being  too  short ;  tbey  will  be  heard  next  year.  Several 
very  valuable  essays,  written  by  practical  school  men,  were  also  read  to  the  associa- 
tion in  the  interv^al  between  the  section  reports,  or  in  public  evening  meetings.  Re- 
fen'ing  for  the  detail  to  the  minutes  published  in  the  Schulzeitungy  I  only  beg  to  men- 
tion that  the  invitation  to  join  the  association  is  not  only  addressed  to  the  German,  bat 
also  to  the  American  teachers,  and  to  all  friends  of  education.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
English-American  ladiei)  and  gentlemen  will  attend  the  next  meeting  in  Cinciunati. 
The  day  of  meeting  will  bu  fixed  by  the  committee  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  charged  with 
all  the  preliminary  labors.    I  will  lastly  call  your  attention  to  two  resolutions : 

"  1.  The  committee  on  statistics  shall  continue  their  labors  during  the  year,  and 
make  monthly  reports  in  the  Schuheitung. 

"2.  Practical  teachers  (their  nameH,  see  Schulzeitung)  are  appointed  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  duty  to  examine,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  candidates  who  apply  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  to  give  them  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  result  of  such  examinations. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  complete  this  short  report — written  at  your  request — ^by  verbal 
communications,  whenever  you  shall  have  appointed  a  Saturday  (the  only  day  of  the 
week  at  which  I  am  disengaged)  on  which  I  can  be  sure  to  meet  you  at  your  office.  I 
bej^  to  add  that  I  have  requested  Mr.  Hailmann,  (editor  of  the  SdiuUeitnng,)  at  Loms- 
ville,  to  send  you  a  copy  regularly. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"  WM.  STEFFEN. 
"  General  John  Eaton, 

^'Commissioner  of  Education" 

As  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Professor  Steffen's  communication,  the  opin- 
ions and  facts  given  in  a  recent  article  by  John  Kraus,  entitled  "The  German  Language 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Germans  in  America,"  and  published  in  the  National  Re- 
publican of  this  city,  are  here  presented  in  substance.  The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  was  to  answer  some  objections  to  the  introtluction  of  the  study  of  the  German 
language  into  our  city  schools,  which  had  appeared  in  a  number  of  the  same  paper. 
After  stating  that  ho  had  shown,  in  a  former  article,  how  the  study  of  the  German  was 
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gaining  gronnd,  he  qnotos  firom  a  speech^  made  in  1856,  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  tMlacation  in  New  York,  that  no  modem  language,  other  than  our  own,  has  a  higher 
claim  to  a  phioe  in  educational  institutions  than  the  German,  to  the  extent  that  a  lib- 
eral education  is  desired.  It  ought  to  have  a  prominence  over  all  other  modern  lan- 
guages: and  none  can  be  more  useful  in  ordinary  life  and  business. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Kraus  to  the  fact  that  theie  are  now  in  Berlin  sixty 
American  students  attending  lectures  at  the  universities  of  that  city  alone,  while  in 
Heidelburg,  Bonn,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  the  mining  school  at  Freiberg  there  are  as  many 
more.    Mr.  Kraus  continues : 

"The  question  in  regard  to  the  German  language  in  our  public  schools  is  at  present 
agitated  in  New  York ;  but  the  leatling  Germans  lay  particular  stress  on  the  irircuni- 
stance  that  the  introduction  of  the  German  language,  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, is  desired  only  for  a  limited  number  of  sch(»ols,  and  not  for  all  of  them. 

*'  Last  year  the  German  Teachers'  Society  of  New  York  and  environs,  by  their  re- 
porter, Dr.  Adolf  Dousi,  laid  before  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  statement  respecting  the  German  schools  in  exist'ence  in  the  Union.  The  tirst  of  the 
reasons  and  causes  that  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  schools  is  that  our  Germau- 
boru  population  find  their  children  rapidly  unlearn  the  German  tongue,  English  being 
not  only  the  common  idiom  of  all  nationalities  in  this  country,  but  also  a  language 
easier  than  almost  any  other  to  acquire,  to  read,  to  pronounce.  This  fact  sadly  dis- 
turbs the  family  relations,  the  ettbrts  of  parents  toward  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  the  respect  due  to  the  parents  from  the  latter;  for  when  their  children  speak 
among  themselves,  even  at  home,  nothing  but  English,  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
element  within  the  family.  The  great  mass  of  the  immigrated  Germans  learn,  during 
the  tirst  generation,  hardly  English  enough  to  understand  all  their  children  talk 
among  themselves,  and  thus  they  are  unable  to  discover  their  secrets,  to  warn,  to 
guide,  to  correct  them.  The  «hildren  deeming  English,  the  common  language  of  the 
country,  a  better  one  than  any  other,  begin  to  sligiit  their  parents,  who  have  not  a 
perfect  command  of  the  same,  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  having  their  own  secrets,  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  parents,  and  end  in  refusing  obedience  to  them,  and  in  keeping  no  longer 
company,  when  half  grown,  with  their  nearest  relatives  not  perfectly  Anglicised.  That 
these  facts  are  productive  of  a  great  many  evils,  and  even  engender  juvenile  crime  and 
profligacy,  can  be  easily  nnderstootl." 

Another  resison  is  thought  to  be  more  important,  namely,  that  "  Grennany  is  the  cra- 
dle of  the  reformation  of  schools,  and  the  German  schools,  as  a  whole,  might,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present,  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  by  far  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is,  then,  but  natural  that  immigrated  Ger- 
mans, coming  from  a  great  many  excellent  schools  in  their  old  country,  and  being  con- 
scious of  and  thankful  for  the  great  advantages  derived  from  them,  should  desire  that 
their  children  may  grow  up  under  the  same  beuetits,  and  that  the  United  States,  this 
dear  country  of  their  choice,  may  profit  to  some  degree  from  the  existence  of  s<;hools 
instituted  after  the  German  model,  even  though  the  latter  be  modified  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  reciuirements  of  the  American  nationality  and  idea.  Of  the 
causes  mentioned,  each,  according  tis  it  was  prevailing  over  others,  in  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  German  schools,  gave  rise  to  a  difterent  kind  of  school.  Where  the  idea  of 
preserving  the  family  relations,  and  together  with  them  the  parental  religious  denomi- 
nation, prevailed,  there  denominational  German  schools  were  founded,  of  which  there 
are  in  this  country  nearly  as  many  as  there  are  German  church  buildings  and  societies. 
The  adversaries  of  this  movement  are  generally  laboring  under  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  Germans  wish  to  carry  this  reform  into  all  the  schools.  Diversity  of  lan- 
guage is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse *l>et ween  different  nations  and  races  that  the  wisest 
have  not  been  able  to  remove.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  should  have  a  common  lansruage  as  a  means  of  mutual  intelligence,  and  a 
characteristic  feature  of  their  nationality;  and,  as  Jacob  Grimm,  the  great  German 
philologist,  says :  *  No  other  living  language  is  so  well  adapted  to  express  every 
variety  and  shade  of  thought,  or  to  express  it  so  forcibly.'  But  it  is  not  adverse  to 
the  American  idea  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  should  derive  untold  advantages 
from  their  ability  to  freely  converse  and  communicate  with  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  enjoy  their  national  literature. 


THE   REIiATIONS   OF   EDrCATION    A:^I>   I^ABOR. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  the  elements  of  education  for 
edncation  itself,  through  leaving  to  private  eflbrt,  rather  than  the  communit}',  the 
providing  of  means  for  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences,  which  is  demanded  more  and  more  by  the  industrial  necessities  and 
progress  of  the  age.  Humboldt  long  since  declared  ^'  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded  together ;  that  national  wealth 
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and  increasing  prosperitv  of  nations  must  be  based  on  an  enlightened  omplo^rmeQl 
of  natural  products  and  forces."  The  truth  of  this  is  daily  more  apparent.  Here  vre 
have  laid  broad  and  enduring  foundation  for  a  comprehensive  common  school  system, 
which,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  measure  of  usefulness,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  sa 
But  for  special  instruction,  either  elementary  or  higher,  which  all  modern  iDdnstrial 
life  establishes  as  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  our  provision  is  wholly  insufficient 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  felt  iu  this  matter  of  iudustrial  education  in  Europe  ii 
strikingly  manifested  by  the  following  simimary  of  what  is  being  done  iu  the  leailiug 
states  thereof : 

AUSTRIA, 

in  common  with  other  Grerman  States,  has  an  extensive  system  of  special  schools, 
designed  for  persons  employed  iu  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts.  They  nre  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  from  those  wherein  apprentices  are  trained  to  the  polytechnic  school, 
where  the  miuiug,  civil,  and  mechanical  engiueers,  the  architect  and  constructor,  the 
industrial  and  practical  chemist,  and  the  scientific  manager  of  factory,  foundry  and 
workshop,  can  all  obtain  the  training  essential  for  success  in  their  several  pursuits. 
The  system  pursued  in  Austria  and  other  European  states  may  not  be  the  best  adapted 
for  our  wants,  but  it  will  show  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  this  imx>ortant  mat- 
ter. 

In  Austria  proper  there  are  4.5  superior  schools  and  academies  for  scientific  instmc- 
tiou  iu  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  silkworm, 
and  veterinary  surgery  ;  also  of  mining,  navigation,  and  cx)mnierce  ;  with  7  ])ol yt^'i-bnic 
schools,  in  all  having  5,951  pupils  and  426  jirofessors  and  teachers,  (18oS.j  Tlie^ 
schools  are  in  part  sustained  by  the  imperial  government,  and  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  minister  charged  with  educational  matters.  Hungary  has  13  siniilar 
schools,  with  116  teachers,  and  1,311  pupils.  Bohemia  has  an  extended  system  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  more  diffuse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  What  are  termed 
"  burgher  schools,^'  answering  to  our  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  have  special 
courses  dtisigned  for  mechanical  and  commercial  training.  Besides,  there  are  throngb- 
out  the  Austrian  provinces  a  large  number  of  workman  and  apprentice  schools,  usually 
teaching  some  special  trade.  In  Vienna  and  Prague  there  are  a  number  of  these.  In 
the  latter  city  there  is  one  whose  course  includes  the  technical  sciences,  practical  weav- 
ing, linear  and  free  hand  machine  and  constructive  drawing,  lectures  on  machiner)', 
practical  chemistry,  and  modeling.  There  are  classes  for  mjichinists,  building  tnules, 
weavers,  dyers,  industrial  art,  as  for  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  porcelain  makers,  &c.  Tbe 
Austrian  polytechnics  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century.  They  are  iu 
part  sustained  by  the  government,  and  in  part  by  the  fees  received  from  students.  These 
are  small,  and  provision  is  made  for  gratutious  instruction.  The  course  of  studies 
pursued  is  comprehensive,  and  the  collections  of  models,  tools,  laboratories,  museums, 
and  libraries  attached  are  large  and  constantly  being  increased. 

BADEN. 

The  duchy  of  Baden  boasts  of  not  less  than  50  special  technical  schools,  with  5,77tS 
pupils;  among  these,  41  schools  of  "arts  and  trades,"  with  4,803  pupils.  There  are 
several  for  teaching  watch-making,  weaving,  agriculture,  straw-plaiting,  (for  girls,) 
which  give  instruction  not  only  in  those  pursuits,  but  in  studies  of  a  general  character. 
The  Carlsruho  Polytechnic  School  is  regarded  as  among  the  model  institutions  of  its 
class.  It  was  founded  in  1814,  as  an  engineering  school ;  but  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged, until  it  now  includes  divisions  or  schools  of  ewgiueors,  architects,  builders,  forest- 
ers, chemists,  machinists,  commerce,  and  of  posts.  The  latter  division  is  commou  in  the 
European  schools,  and  is  designed  to  educate  men  for  government  postal  service  and  iu 
the  management  of  roads  and  telegraphs.  The  student  may  select  his  studies  and  follow 
any  given  course.  The  qualifications  requisite  are  elementary  knowled«^e.  The  pre- 
paratory course  is  one  or  two  years  in  length,  and  their  technical  studies  last  from  two 
to  four  years.  The  fees  are  $3  admission,  and  60  Hhonish  florins  per  annum.  Some  are 
admitted  to  lectures  only.  The  buildings  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  Euroi>e: 
as  are  also  the  collections,  laboratory,  museum  and  library.  In  1868  there  were  589 
regular  pupils  iu  attendance. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Bavarian  system  is  extensive  and  highly  praised.  It  includes,  besides  a  good 
system  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  high  schools,  a  lar^  number  of  technical  and 
industrial  schools,  embracing,  besides  normal,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other 
belonging  to  the  tine  arts,  4  superior  agricultural  academies,  with  ^  sections  for  similar 
instruction  in  that  number  of  superior  tnule  schools.  These  latter  have  commercial  aa 
well  as  mechanical  and  industrial  art  courses.  The  pupils  in  attendance  number  several 
thousand.    Schools  of  forestry,  horticulture,  veterinary  surgery,  and  commerce  iire  also 
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•n.  The  Bayarian  schools,  long  established,  aud  reorganized  in  1864,  have 
lief  design  ^*  to  carry  the  sciences  into  industry,  and  to  put  industrial  pnr> 
a  footing  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  technical  art  and  the  competition 

industry/'  In  the  trade  schools  the  studies  embrace  phyHies«  drawing, 
chemistry,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  Practical  labor  in  workshops  and 
m  are  part  of  the  courses.  The  polytechnic  is  the  apex  of  the  Bavarian 
t  embraces  the  usual  scientific  courses.  Small  fees  are  required ;  but  remitted 
ig  cases.  At  Passau,  Munderberg,  and  at  Berchtesgadeu  there  are  special 
hools.  The  latter  teaches  wood-carving.  At  Augsburg  is  the  Royal  School 
3ry,  which  has  a  peculiar  reputation  for  beautiful  models  of  machinery,  t&c, 
le  pupils.  Many  of  the  polytechnic  schools  and  museums  are  supplie<l  there- 
h  pupil  works  in  the  shop,  as  well  as  receives  appropriate  theoretical  iustruc 

Nuremberg  School  of  Art,  as  applied  to  tnules,  is  famous  all  over  Europe, 
s  thorough,  and  includes  drawing,  plain  and  from  ornamental  models,  archi- 
le  antique,  from  life,  plastic  studies,  embossing,  sculpture,  w(K)d-carviiig, 
ling,  engraving,  with  classes  in  perspective  and  shadows,  and  in  anatomy, 
ed  that  this  school  has  contributed  largely  to  national  pros^Kirity. 

wCrtemberg, 

,000  inhabitants,  is  conceded  to  possess  the  best  educated  population  in 
besides  a  complete  system  of  general  schools,  she  has  one  technical  university 
:bnical  schools  of  the  next  grade,  with  539  instructors  and  5,148  pupils. 
U  building  and  trade  schools,  giving  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical 
1  those  occupations.  They  have  28G  teachers  and  6,457  students.  There 
ide  and  industrial  schools,  having  8,254  scholars.  There  is  an  admirable 
c  university  at  Stuttgardt,  designed  for  the  education  of  the  higher  class 
anal  men.  The  eminent  English  engineer,  J.  Scott  Russell,  in  his  work 
1  Education,'^  gives  a  full  account  of  the  remarkable  system  prevailing  in 
kingdom,  and  shows  to  what  a  height  the  int<?lligence  and  progress  of  the 
kvcll  as  the  pro8i>erity  of  the  community,  may  attain  under  such  admirable 
Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Russell  says :  "  In  every  country  where  technical 
lias  taken  root  and  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  I  also  find  unquestioned  proofs  of 
y  with  which  increased  intelligence  and  enlarged  knowledge  bring  increase 
nent  and  remuneration." 

PRUSSU— NORTH  GERMANY. 

ial  technical  system  of  Prussia,  to  which  most  of  the  smaller  German  states 
cm,  will  bear  brief  examination.  There  are  in  Prussia  alone  361  schools 
architecture,  mining,  agricnlture,  forestry,  navigation,  commerce,  and  other 
Indies,  general  and  special.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the  textile  inanu- 
lere  are  2G5  industrial  schools  whose  studies  and  hours  are  directly  arranged 
)  of  mechanics.  They  are  classified  as  the  central  .academies,  approaching 
he  polytechnic  grade.  The  provincial  and  municipal  improvement  schools, 
;br  foreman,  workman,  and  apprentice,  all  are  fitted  with  models,  tools,  and 
s.  There  aro  a  large  number  of  drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are 
[)  suit  various  trades  needing  such  instruction.  The*agricultnre  schools  are 
l>eing  divided  into  general  and  special.  In  the  weaving  schools  the  pupils 
K'tical  instruction,  and  also  study  chemistry,  as  applieil  to  the  textile 

las  76  technical  schools,  and  a  number  for  special  instruction  in  various 
occupations.  The  Dresden  Polytechnic  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  An 
raining  school  for  women  also  exists,  in  which  instruction  is  afibrded  in  com- 
i  other  branches.  All  the  states  of  North  Germany  are  being  afiiliated  to  the 
ystem  of  Prussia. 

SWITZERLAND 

pleto  system  of  technical  and  special  industrial  schools  honored  by  the 
h  youngest  polytechnic  institution  in  existence ;  such  high  praise  is  awarde<l 
petent  English  obsei^vers  like  Messrs.  Samuelson,  J.  Scott  Russell,  aud 
9  have  examined  these  institutions.  The  industrial  and  scientific  university 
it  Zurich.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  the  exi)enso  of  that  canton,  cost- 
•00,000.  There  are  7  schools  or  courses  of  study,  archit'ccture  and  construe- 
3ngineering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  chemistry,  inorganic,  applied  and 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  rural  economy,  moral  and  political  economy,  and 
s.  The  federalgovemment  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  to- 
nal ntenance.  There  are  over  70  regular  professors,  tutors,  and  assistants, 
rage  of  600  pupils.    In  odditioo  to  this  federal  polytechnic,  there  is  an  excel- 
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lent  technical  institnte  at  Lausanne,  designed  for  the  education,  in  the  French  cantons, 
of  engineers,  mechanicians,  chemists  and  architects.  It  was  started  by  an  associatiou, 
but  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  canton  government,  and  also  from  the  Lausanne  com- 
mune. Small  fees  are  charged,  though  provision  is  made  for  scholars  who  are  unable 
to  pay,  bnt  they  must  pass  a  competitive  examination.  There  are  20  industrial  schools 
for  girls,  in  different  cantons ;  a  school  for  weavers,  one  for  watchmakers,  and  anothei 
for  wood-carving  and  drawing,  besides  7  agricultural  schools  for  boys.  The  Zurich 
cantonal  schools  are  famous,  and  are  held  up  as  models  to  educators  everywhere. 

In  consequence  of  the  impetus  given  by  these  schools,  eminent  English  anthority 
say,  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  '^  the  Swiss,  in  their  far  valleys,  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing a  dexterous  and  successful  manufacturing  people."  More  than  half  the  students 
are  from  other  countries.  Besides  the  extensive  corps  of  professors,  there  are  excellent 
laboratories,  workshops  for  the  practical  application  and  teaching  of  the  several  indus- 
trial arts,  fine  collections  of  models  of  all  kinds,  and  an  extensive  and  well-selected 
library.    A  good  observatory,  well  fitted  up,  is  also  part  of  the  polytechnic. 

BELGIUM 

has  been  active  for  tho  last  twenty  years  in  promoting  industrial  education.  The 
result  is  marked  in  growing  manufacturing  importance.  There  is  1  college  and  school 
of  agriculture ;  1  of  horticulture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery.  The  simpler 
branches  of  these  are  taught  in  a  large  number  of  the  primary  schools.  Of  commercial 
schools  there  is  1  superior,  and  12  secondary  ;  3  navigation  schools,  and  15  technical, 
with  2,293  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are  63  workshop  schools,  with  1,857  pupils. 
They  have  1,428  looms  in  them,  and  have  sent  out,  since  1845,  27,373  thoroughly 
trained  weavers.  The  expenses  are  divided  between  tho  state,  province,  and  com- 
munes. There  is  a  royal  academy  of  arts,  mining,  and  manufacturing  at  Liege,  and 
one  of  engineers  at  Ghent,  besides  art,  as  applied  to  industry,  is  taught  in  60  acadeoiie^ 
uud  schools,  having  more  than  a  thousand  scholars. 

ITALY 

justifies  her  renewed  unity  by  a  renewal  of  industrial  growth  which  is  quite  sur- 

S rising.  There  were  in  1868,  %4  secondary  technical  schools,  giving  instructions  in 
rawing,  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  &c.,  to  42,800  pupils.  There  were  also  132 
free  technical  schools,  with  16,955  pupils ;  72  assimilated  with  6,495,  and  55  royal  or 
or  principal  technical  schools  having  5,8G8  scholars;  besides,  there  are  3  superior 
and  84  institutes  of  technology,  making  a  total  as  above  stated.  In  the  principal 
school  at  Milan  there  were  252  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  at  Naples  there  is  1  school  of  applied  engineering  and  3 
of  mining.    Besides  these,  Italy  has  29  art  schools. 

NORTHERN  EUROPEAN. 

The  Scandinavian  states  also  interest  themselves  in  this  special  training.  Denmark 
has  a  polytechnic  school  of  excellent  character,  and  schools  of  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery,  with  several  technical  schools,  properly  8o-<;alled. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  are  academies  of  iu*ts  and  design ;  also  of  mining  and 
for  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture.  Swedeu  maintains  an  excellent  techno- 
logical institute,  and  4  elementary  schools ;  1  of  ship-building,  9  of  navigation,  and  I 
of  mining. 

Russia  has  several  well  organized  polytechnic  schools,  embracing  practical  scientific 
studies,  and  also  instruction  in  turning,  carpenter's  work,  fouudery,  dyeing,  engravin;;, 
and  machine  construction.  Shops  for  all  these  pursuits  are  attached.  The  techno- 
logical schools  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  of  the  best  character.  There  are  70 
normal  agricultural  schools  and  1,000  primary  schools,  in  which  practical  farming,  hor- 
ticulture, and  forestry  are  taught.  There  are  80  schools  of  mining,  1  central  academy, 
and  several  provincial  schools.  Besides,  there  are  15  schools  for  instruction  in  navul 
architecture  and  steam  engineering. 

FRANCE 

lias  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject.  Of  government  schools  there  were,  under 
the  French  empire,  (1868,V2  national  schools  of  agriculture ;  9  courses  on  agricul- 
tural sciences  in  other  colleges;  70  farm  schools;  1  national  agronomic  institute;  a 
number  of  schools  for  teaching  practical  draining,  irrigation,  horse,  sheep,  and  cattlo 
breeding ;  experimental  sheep-folds  and  cow-houses ;  besides  3  schools  of  veterinary 
surgery,  one  being  termed  a  college.  There  is  a  college  and  chamber  of  commerce;  1 
school  of  roads  and  bridges;  3  of  mining,  with  19  pro^ssors.  At  Paris  we  find  central 
schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  ;  also  the  famous  conservatory  of  arts  and  industry*. 
There  are  3  uatioaal  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  located  in  the  provinces.    In 
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Savoy  tberc  is  a  school  of  watcli-raaking.  Thoro  is  a  thorongli  system  of  marine  engi- 
uoerin;;  aud  naval  schools.  The  famous  ^co/c  Poliftcchnifjue  at  Paris  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  reference  as  part  of  the  system  of  scientific  training  pursued.  At 
Aries  the  national  mining  school  trains  pupils  for  practical  employment  as  superintend- 
outs,  foremen,  and  other  officers  of  government  mines.  The  directors  and  inspectors 
are  educated  at  the  £cole  Pohjiechniqne.  The  schools  above  referred  to  are  designed  to 
train  managers  rather  than  workmen.  France  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  local 
schools — departmental,  municipal,  and  commune.  In  1807  there  were  250  special  scliools 
and  public  courses  of  technical  lectures  and  classes  in  the  various  departments;  35 
farm  schools;  21  drawing;  1*2  of  arts  and  trades;  5  of  hydrography  ;  4  of  the  techni- 
cal sciences ;  4  of  design  for  textile  arts,  laces,  wall-paners,  furniture,  &c. ;  4  of  clock 
and  watch-making ;  3  of  weaving  ;  2  for  stolcers ;  and  a  number  of  separate  schools 
for  instruction  in  a";riculture,  horticulture,  silk  culture,  mining,  practical  chemistry, 
dyein<^,  &c.  More  than  fifty  courses  of  lectures,  &c.,  were  sustained  in  difibreut  manu- 
facturing centers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  is  making  marked  progress  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  "science  and  art  department"  of  the  report  of  the  privy  council 
on  education  for  18(59  gives  int^jresting  data.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  rapid 
increase  of  scientific  and  art  instruction, as  applied  to  industry: 

Number         Undpr 
Year.  of  acLooU.    instruction. 

1860 9  500 

l-^lJl 38  1,300 

1<62 70  2,543 

1863 75  3,111 

18i>4 91  4,666 

1865 120  5,479 

1866 153  6,8:55 

1867 212  10,230 

1S^>8 300  15,010 

There  were  780  special  classes  in  these  general  schools,  some  having  only  one  and 
others  running  up  to  ten.  There  is  a  very  complete  system  of  annual  examinations 
carried  «>ut  under  the  direction  of  the  department:.  In  the  scientific  examinations  the 
inspectors  are  assisted  by  engineer  ofTicei"s  of  the  army  who  may  bo  stationed  near. 
The  government  grants  are  grjvdnated  acconling  to  the  number  of  and  proficiency 
shown  by  the  pupils;  hence  they  act  as  incentives  to  the  tea<;hers.  The  latest  data 
received  (March  1869)  show  514  schools,  with  1,448  classes  and  about  21,000  scholars. 
The  navigation  schools,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  are  organized  separately.  The 
national  geological  survey  now  in  progress,  the  Kensington  Industrial  and  Art  Museum, 
and  other  instrumentalitie^s,  are,  by  various  means,  made  serviceable  to  the  progress  of 
tht'SH  schools,  through  models  furnished  or  works  loaned,  &c.  All  scientific  investiga- 
tions undcir  government  direction  and  the  mining  records  office  furnish  material  for  the 
aid  of  the  teachers.  The  Whit  worth  scholarships  aflord  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
interest  manifested.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  founded  thirty  scholjvrships,  lasting  eacli  a 
term  of  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  8.')00,  open  to  competitive  examination,  and  de- 
signed for  practical  ma<;hinists,  mechanics,  and  students  who  may  aspire  to  a  thorough 
scientific  training.  Ten  of  these  scholarships  have  recently  been  awarded.  Five  of 
them  were  gained  by  working  mechanics. 

Besides  this  diffused  system  of  technical  instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  royal  col- 
leges and  museums  of  mining,  geology,  chemistry,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  free 
courses  of  lectures.  There  js  a  national  art  training  school,  to  which  a  number  of 
Qational  schohirships  are  attached;  there  are  771  students  in  all ;  101  Icwal  schools  are 
iffiliated  with  this.  In  them  iustniction  is  given  to  about  20,000  students.  Besides, 
there  are  nearly  200  night  classes,  having  4,46:^  students,  and  under  the  recent  impetus 
^iven  to  these  studies  there  were  reported  in  England  alone  (1867)  as  receiving  instruc- 
tions iu  drawing,  modeling,  &.C.,  in  588  schools,  as  many  as  79,441  children. 

INTEREST  MANIFESTED  BY  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

With  the  zeal  manifested  by  foreign  governments,  and  the  principal  employing  in- 
terests iu  Europe  aud  here,  it  is  equally  as  gratifying  to  note  that  felt  by  the  working- 
oaen  themselves.  The  answers  received  by  this  Bureau  give  proof  of  this.  The  agita- 
tion on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  affords  striking  evidence.  The  workingmen 
ire  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  to  understand  the  complex  and  often  subtile  issues 
involved  therein,  they  must  acquire  a  wider  intelligence  and  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion ;  hence,  they  phioe  foremost  among  their  demands  on  legislation  the  necessity  of 
enforced  attendance  on  schools;  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  children,  so 
they  may  attend  thereon ;  and  the  establishment  of  techuical  aud  special  schools  for 
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their  own  benefit.  The  chief  reason  they  urge  for  le8s<^n'ng  the  honrs  of  adult  labor 
is,  whether  it  be  justifiable  or  not,  the  need  of  more  leisure  for  mental  improvemeut 
In  Europe  the  subject  of  enlarged  industrial  educat'on  is  a  prominent  topic  among  all 
the  labor  organizations,  conventions,  and  congrense*?.  The  "  International  Working- 
raen^s  Association,^'  a  body  which  aims  at  uniting  all  trade  and  labor  organizations  in  a 
federative  unity,  and  which  has  become  of  co'\8iderablo  importance  during  the  last  two 
years,  has  given  great  prominence  to  thi«\  Question.  At  their  meeting  in  Brussels,  Ibo^, 
one  of  the  Belgian  delegat>es  argued  tha>^  **■  an  education  in  all  the  sciences,  accompa- 
nied by  a  good  religious  training,  in  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  people  prosperous 
and  to  entertain  a  respect  for  goni  ovder."  The  French  delegates  announced  them- 
selves as  of  the  opinion  *^  thnt  the  education  required  for  the  children  of  the  workinf 
classes  must  include  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  technical  course  of  training  which  will 
impart  an  elementary  kaovyle'^lgeof  the  various  manipulations  of  productive  iudustry." 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  unceasing  demands  of  the  industiial 
classes,  as  well  as  thft  violent  character  of  the  trades*  disputes  which  have  occnrred 
there  during  tb*^  hp If  century  past,  have  greatly  aided  in  establishing  the  necessity  for 
thorough  edu'jation,  by  proving  tiat  its  relations  to  production  and  consequent  protit 
or  loss  are  of  the  most  intimate  character.  The  undoubted  success  of  her  continental 
rivals,  growii^g  out  of  superior  technical  skill  and  training,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  demand  of  manufacturing  England  for  a  thorough  education  of  labor;  bat 
K»  also  has  the  growing  restlessness  of  tlie  workingmen,  with  their  earnest  desires  for 
i>etter  conditions,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  activity  now  displayed 
m  Great  Britain. 

The  outrages  which  have  made  such  hideous  notoriety  for  some  English  trade 
anions  flourish  chiefly  among  the  more  ignorant  chiss  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  It 
is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  that,  just  in  proportion  that  intelligence  increases  and  education  is  made  more 
accessible,  the  success  of  the  great  ameliorative  efibrts  alrea<ly  inaugurated  there  are 
assured.  Cooperative  societies  are  the  work  of  the  more  iutelli^nt  men.  Councils  of 
arbitration  and  courts  of  conciliation,  now  forming  so  extensiv<3v,  are  always  success- 
ful  in  proportion  to  the  educated  intelligence  that  prevails.  So  thoroughly  are  liberal- 
minded  capitalists  and  employers  in  England  impressed  with  the  productive  force  and 
economic  value  of  education,  that,  throughout  the  manufacturing  uistricts,  the  traveler 
will  see  many  fine  school-buildings,  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  6lc,^  attached  to 
the  great  manufactories  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  employers.  The 
same  is  true  wherever  cooperation  has  succeeded. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION  AND  ENGLISH  ARTISANS. 

During  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18G7,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses ot  lift,v-two  Euglish  workmen,  representing  the  principal  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, to  visit  and  report  on  the  products  and  industry  tnere  exhibited.  Their  reports 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Exposition. 
Written,  as  a  rule,  with  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  directness,  they  testify  alike 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  writers  and  the  progress  of  industrial  rivals.  Thia 
volume  teems  with  tributes  to  the  admirable  results  achieved  by  the  knowled^  and 
skill  acquired  through,  aud  directed  by,  technical  and  scientific  education.  Mr.  La- 
craft,  chairmaker,  is  astonished  at  the  skill  displayed  by  very  young  men  in  the  Paris 
workshops.  He  refers  to  their  carviug  most  delicate  and  tasteful  designs,  generally 
their  own.  He  always  found  such  workmen  to  have  been  pupils  of  the  Paris  art  and 
teehnic  schools.  *'  The  mere  mechanical  workmen,"  he  says,  **  stand  not  the  slightest 
chance  with  the  workmen  of  cultivated  taste.''  Messrs.  Kendeil  &,  Caunt,  hosiers, 
after  w^hat  their  report-  shows  to  have  been  careful  examination,  testify :  **  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  workiug  classes  on  the  Conti- 
nent gives  them  an  advantage  in  some  respects.*'  Thomas  Connolly,  stone  mason, 
s;iys :  *^  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  eutailednpon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art  cnlture  in  every  fonn."  This  is  said  after  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the 
skill  and  taste  displayed  by  his  fellow-cniftsmen  in  Paris.  Mr.  Randall,  painter  ou 
chiuaware,  argues  that  the  state  ought  to  furnish  art  eclucation  to  its  citizens.  "  The 
Frenchman,"  he  says,  "  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  such  culture."  With  consid- 
erable force  Mr.  Randall  observes :  "  How  few  men  know  anything  of  the  iuat<irial  in 
which  they  work.  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily  toil,  would  open  the 
treasure-house  of  thought,  and  enable  a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of  force 
by  which  he  issurroundcMl,  and  enrich  the  nation  hy  adaptations  and  modes  of  economiz- 
ing means  now  in  use."  Mr.  Huth,  one  of  the  Euglish  jurors,  says  that  the  cotton  produc- 
ti(m  of  European  countries  showed  clearly  '*  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  ma- 
chine, but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  aud  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning  wheel." 
Mr.  McConnell,  engineer,  declares  that  England  must  soon  adopt  a  system  of  technical 
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is  not  a  favor  on  the  ptot  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  con- 
tiunance." 

CREUZOT. 

The  value  of  industrial  education  is  made  most  striking  by  the  results  seen  in  the 
town  of  Creuzot.  All  English  testimony  is  unanimous  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
there  manufactured.  J.  Scott  Russell,  Mr.  Samuclson,  M.  P.,  and  other  eminent  au- 
thorities, declare  that  Mr.  Schneider  has,  by  a  thorough  system  of  technical  training, 
placed  a  generation  of  educated  workmen  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Russell  nt&rms  that  it 
will  take  twelve  years  of  unremitting  effort  for  England  to  reach  the  same  degree  of 
skill  as  these  educated  workmen  and  scientific  superintendents  have  attained.  Nor  is 
the  mechanical  skill  the  only  or  best  results  achieved.  The  frugality  and  temperance 
of  Mr.  Schneider's  employes,  several  thousand  iu  number,  make  Creuzot  a  model  town 
in  all  respects.  There  are  several  thousand  people  in  it,  of  whom  seven- tenths  are 
owners  of  their  own  dwellings ;  while  the  youth  and  adults  who  cannot  read  and 
write  (though  few  in  number)  ore  nearly  all  strangers — ^persons  not  born  or  trained 
in  the  place.  The  same  testimony  is  given  with  regard  to  the  Krupp  foundery  and 
connected  town  in  Prussia,  where  every  foreman,  superintendent,  draughtsman,  &c.,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  higher  technical  schools.  Similar  statements  are  made  of  Mulhousc, 
Guise,  and  other  French  outHer  towns,  in  which  the  necessity  of  technical  education 
has  been  most  apparent  and  best  8upplie<l. 

Mr.  Russell  declares  that  fifteen  years  is  required  for  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  of  a  skilled  artisan — meaning  of  course  in  workshop  as  well  as  school.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  recognized  as  among  the  foremost  anthorities  on  this  question,  in  a 
report  to  the  English  govenuuent  declares  that  the  one  cause  tending  to  make  conti- 
nental manufactures  superior  to  English  is  that  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  *'  possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the  masters  and  man- 
agers of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none."  Mr.  Samuelson, 
M.  P.,  the  leading  iron  ship-builder  on  the  Thames,  says,  after  g[iving  the  whole  sub- 
ject a  thorough  examination :  "I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what 
has  been  the  influence  of  continental  education  on  continental  manufactures.  •  •  » 
That  the  rapid  progress  of  many  trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
8Ui>erior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  work  everywhere,  and  by  the  compar- 
atively advanced  elemental  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some  dei>artments  of  indus- 
try, tliere  can  be  no  doubt." 

INFLUENCE  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

At  a  congress  of  educators  and  others,  held  in  Brussels,  September,  I8G8,  to  consider 
the  best  system  for  popular  art  instruction,  the  testimony  to  its  value,  as  adding  to  the 

{iroductiveness  of  labor  was  quite  unequivocal.  Janssen  Smit,  director  of  one  of  the 
)est  industrial  and  art  schools,  said:  '*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  by  the  experiences 
and  education  of  the  industrial  workshop,  (referring  to  the  workshop  schools  so  com- 
mon in  Belgium  and  France,  as  well  as  other  European  countries,)  more  than  by  the  t-each- 
iug  of  some  special  useful  art,  Paris  has  monoplized  the  trade  of  the  world  in  almost 
all  articles  whose  value  lies  iu  their  artistic  taste.  Art  instruction,"  M.  Smit,  con- 
tinued, "  is  a  powerful  means  of  popular  education  ;  it  exercises  on  the  workingman 
an  eminently  civilizing  influence ;  it  polishes  his  manners  and  gives  him  calm  and 
serious  tastes.'*  Again,  "  Art  in  itself  will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  apti- 
tude and  the  success  of  the  workingman."  M.  Vischer,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
gr^s,  declared  the  Question  to  be  "  by  what  means  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  all 
men,  and  particularly  the  workingman  and  mechanic,  a  new  instrument  to  increase 
their  personal  capital — the  power  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment."  Evidence  of  tbis 
character  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Each  but  cumulates  the  evidence  proving 
that  education — not  the  mere  elements,  but  tlftit  higher  culture  which  throws  open 
the  arcana  and  enables  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge— rtends  not  to  the  creation  of 
wealth  alone,  but  to  the  improvement  of  man  in  all  that  is  of  individual  benefit  and 
constitutes  his  value  to  the  community  at  large.  In  one  of  the  replies  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  addressed  by  the  Bureau  on  this  subject  of  the  relations  of 
education  and  labor,  there  is  a  sentence  which,  strongly  epitomizing  as  it  does  the 
labor  \iew,  in  here  quoted :  "  Aye,  education,  not  only  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multi- 
plication table,  but  a  general  popular  education  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  social  evils  and  injustices,  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to 
evils  of  human  creation  which  may  be  remedied  by  human  efforts."  A  volume  might 
be  expanded  from  that  and  fail  to  express  it  more  pertinently. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  DANGERS. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  th.at,  in  Massachusetts  even,  under  the  high  pressure  of 
production  and  profit  which  the  development  of  her  manufacturing  system  has  aroused, 
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there  is  somo  danger  of  ne<;le€tiug  educntional  advantages,  at  least  so  far  as  cbil- 
dreii  einployd  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  concerned.  Recent  invfstiga- 
tions  show  some  surprising  facts  in  this  regard,  evincing  disregard  of  tho  law  ou  The 
part  of  employes  and  parents,  which  jnstities  the  demand  for  a  compulsory  cysicm  now 
being  made. 

Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Bureau  of  LalK»r 
Statistics,  argues  in  the  report  for  1H69  for  such  a  law,  especially  with  reference  to 
factory  children.  He  recommends  that  no  child  under  thirteen  1k5  allowed  to  work  iu 
these  mills,  and  no  child  but  eight  hours  per  day,  and  only  then  if  po88«?s.scHl  of  a  gmul 
elementary  education.  With  great  force  Mr.  Oliver  says :  "There  is  no  remedy  for  tiie 
wrong  of  depriving  children  of  a  proper  education,  and  for  the  greater  evils  that  Tvill 
ensue  if  an  ignorant  class  of  persons  is  ^lermitted  to  grow  up,  to  increa-se  and  pcri>etu- 
ate  a  dehaswl  class  crowded  upon  us,  threatening  danger,  nay,  already  weakeiiiug 
the  very  foundations  of  the  republic." 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Oliver,  there  was  est-ablishod  iu  l^%  at 
Salem,  a  school  designed  directly  for  children,  the  hours,  &c.,  being  regulated  to  snit 
their  needs.  John  Kill)um,  esq.,  sui>erintendent  of  tho  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, writes  of  the  effect  of  this  school  that  **it  has  proved  an  eminently  succeshfiil 
institution  and  source  of  comfort  to  the  mills  of  this  company."  Mr.  Charles  J.  Good- 
win, agent  of  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  says,  as  oue  result  of  a  similar  school,  that  "n 
marked  change  for  the  better  is  seen  in  the  deportment  and  personal  appearance  of  tho 
children."  Similar  facts  and  statements  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Iu 
a  report  to  the  legislature,  made  in  1H67,  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  '*  hours  of 
labor,"  of  which  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  was  chairman,  tho  majority  urgently  advo- 
cates a  higher  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  They  pertinently  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  nas  been  for  years  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  American  work- 
men to  enter  on,  or  continue  in,  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  The  reason  is  apparent : 
intellectual  ambition  and  activity  find  but  few  opportunities.  The  report  alreatly  re- 
ferred to  says,  in  reference  to  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  that 
"  we  must  educate  our  children  to  fit  them  for  even  the  mere  drudgery  of  labor.  With 
the  increased  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  laborer,  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth,  tho  desire  and  capacity  to  enjoy  leisnre  will  surely  come,  and 
the  desire  will  be  gratified."  "  It  is  not  enough,"  the  minority  report  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
the  same  committee,  argue,  '*  that  the  laborer  have  eilucation  in  childhood  ;  he  must 
have  the  means  of  constant  improvement  and  progress  in  manhood."  The  economic  use 
and  aggregation  of  capital  cause<l  by  the  application  of  science  to  manufacturing  pur- 
poses have  necessarily  changed  the  condition  of  vast  masses  of  persons,  rendering 
concentration  in  largo  numbers  necessary.  Yet  the  conditions  of  education  have 
remained  unchanged.  Well  arranged  as  was  our  public  school  system  for  the  state  of 
society  existing  even  a  generation  ago  in  New  England,  it  has  not  yet  enlarged  itself 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  changes  now  being  effected,  and  the  evils  of  illiteracy,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  as  dangerous,  those  arising  from  mistaking  the  rudiments  or  mere  imple- 
ments of  education  for  education  itself,  are  becoming  too  apparent.  In  a  recent  pe- 
tition to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  calling  for  a  strict  apprenticeship  system,  the 
evils  flowing  from  the  want  of  special  industrial  training  are  refen'ed  to  in  strong 
terms.  The  petitioners  sa^  that  "  human  labor  is  so  connected  with  exalted  meDtal 
and  moral  capacities  that  it  of  right  ought  to  have  higher  consideration  than  merchan- 
dise." Massachusetts  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  special  instruction,  as  well  also  as  in 
that  more  fundamental  one,  of  seeing  that  tho  constantly  increasing  class  of  children 
employed  in  its  mills  and  factories  shall  not,  either  from  cupidity  and  carelessness  of 
parents  or  corporations,  or  both,  be  allowed  to  grow  up  iu  ignorance. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  questions  and  answers  with  which  this  paper  closes  are  of  a  character  to  need 
no  introduction  beyond  that  given  by  the  facts  presented.  But  a  small  number  of 
answers  have  been  received  up  to  the  date  of  closing  the  report  for  the  printer ;  a  fact 
which  is  to  bo  regretted,  as  they  show  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from 
whom  replies  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  received.  In  themselves  they  afford 
proofs  of  the  need  and  value  of  a  high  degree  of  scientific  and  technical  eclucation  as 
a  wealth-producing  and  social-politico  instrumentality,  and,  with  the  facts  adduced  in 
regard  to  European  efforts  in  this  direction,  present  striking  reasons  for  an  increa«c<l 
and  continued  endeavor  to  secure  and  facilitate  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  general  knowledge  for  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Social  Science  Association,  upon  the  questions  under  consideration  are  weighty 
and  opportune.  The  English  savant  advocates  the  training  which  shall  best  fit  a  man  for 
his  place  in  life.  After  referring  to  certain  English  schools,  and  to  ancient  law  requir- 
ing compulsory  education  for  certain  classes,  he  says :  **  This  main  idea  of  fitting  a  man 
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for  his  work  was  vigorously  supported  by  our  old  reformers.  John  Knox  held  firmly 
by  it,  especially  in  his  scheme  for  secondary  education,  which,  unfortunately  for  Scot- 
land, was  never  adopted,  though  his  plan  for  primary  education  was.  In  the  former 
he  announced  that  no  boys  should  leave  school  till  they  had  devoted  a  proper  time  to 
'  rhat  study  which  they  intend  chiefly  to  pursue  for  the  protit  of  the  commonwealth.* 
This  is  the  old  conception  of  the  object  of  education,  and  reappears  at  the  present  day 
under  the  modern  garb  of  ^  technical  education.'  All  the  refonners  urged  its  necessity, 
especially  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Most  European  states  have  held  fast  to  the  idea 
with  more  or  less  of  development,  but  it  has  vanished  utterly  from  our  English  schools. 

*'Our  primary  schools,  ou  the  whole,  do  not  teach  higher  instruction  than  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  age  may  learn.    In  our  class  of  life,  our  children  acquire  such  knowledge 
as  a  beginning;  with  the  working  classes  they  get  it  as  an  end.   What  an  equipment 
for  the  uattle  of  life !    No  armor-plate  of  knowledge  is  given  to  our  future  artisan,  but 
a  mere  thin  veneer  of  the  three  R's,  so  thin  as  to  rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four 
years'  wear  and  tear  of  life-    *    *     Under  our  present  system  of  elementary  teaching, 
uo  knowledge  whatever  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  the  people  reaches  them  by  our  system 
of  State  education.    The  air  they  bfeathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the  tools  they  use,  the 
plants  they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might  all  be  made  subjects  of  surptissing  in- 
terest and  importance  to  them  during  their  whole  life ;  and  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one 
fact.   Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  conseo  ueuces  of  their  ignorance.  A  thousand  men  perish 
yearly  in  our  coal  mines,  but  no  schoolmaster  tells  the  poor  miner  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
plosive gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of  the  after-damp  which  chokes  him.   Boilei-s  of  steam- 
engines  blowupsocontinuallvthat  a  committee  of  the  Houseof  Commons  is  now  engaged 
in  trying  to  diminish  their  alaiTuing  frequency,  but  the  poor  stokers  who  are  scalded  to 
death  or  blown  to  pieces  were  never  instructed  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  steam. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  100,000  people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times 
as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  never 
imparted  to  them  at  school ;  they  nave  no  chance  of  learning  them  afterward,  as  they 
possess  no  secondary  schools.    The  mere  tools  of  education  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  during  their  school  time  without  auy  effort  being  made  to  teach  them  how  to  use 
the  tools  for  any  profitable  purpose  whatever;  so  they  get  rusty,  or  are  thrown  iiside 
altogether.    And  we  fancy  tnat  we  have  educated  the  people !     Our  pauperism,  our 
crime,  and  the  misery  which  hovers  on  the  brink  of  both,  increase,  terribly,  and  our 
panacea  for  their  cure  is  teaching  the  three  R*s.    The  age  of  miracles  has  passed  by, 
and  our  large  faith  in  our  little  doings  will  not  remove  mountains.    It  is  bei)t  to  be 
frank.    Our  low  quality  of  education  is  Impoverishing  the  land.    It  is  disgracefully 
behind  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  civilization  of  which  we  boast,  and,  until 
we  are  convinced  of  that,  we  cannot  be  roused  to  the  exertions  required  for  its  amend- 
ment.   This  is  no  new  complaint,  and  has  been  long  ago  made  by  far  higner  authorities 
than  myself 

Though  Dr.  Playfair  speaks  directly  to  an  English  audience,  and  aims,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  English  necessities,  there  is  no  one  who  has  examined  the  relations  of  labor 
and  education  in  the  United  States,  however  superficially,  but  what  will  acknowl- 
edge the  applicability  of  his  criticisms  to  our  own  circumstances.  The  answers  re- 
ceived, especially  those  from  Avorkmen,  forcibly  illustrate  this. 

RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 

INQUIRIES  AND  REPLIES  RELATING  TO  FOREGOING  PAPER. 

circular  of  inquiry. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October^  1870. 

Sir  :  The  object  of  this  Bureau  in  making  the  annexed  inquiries  is  to  ascertain  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education  on  industry,  all  other  things — as  natural 
ability  and  length  of  time  employed  in  a  given  pursuit — being  equal. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write,  by  even  an  unskilled 
laborer,  adds  one-fourth  to  his  value  as  a  member  of  the  community.  This  claim,  if 
true,  must  be  capable  of  demonstration  through  the  observation  of  intelligent  ][>ersons. 

The  following  inquiries  will  be  sent  to  employers  or  superintendents,  to  workmen, 
and  to  those  observers  who,  as  far  as  may  be,  are  not  embraced  in  either  the  first  or 
second  class.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner  to  combine  the  testimony  from  these 
three  sources.  You  will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  to  this  office  such  answers  to  these 
questions  as  you  are  able  to  give  from  experience  and  observation,  adding  also  such 
other  information  as  may  seem  to  you  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully.  Ac, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

Cwimimoner, 
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QUESTIONS  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

Answers  have  been  receiyed  from  the  following  gentlemen : 

(a)  American  Standard  Tool  Company,  manager  of,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(6)  Anderson,  A.,  soperintendent  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

(c)  Anthony,  Hon.  J.  B.,  tool  works,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

(d)  Baird  &  Co.,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(e)  Bay  State  Company,  manager  of,  Worcester,  Massachnsett-s. 

(/)  Blodgett,  Hon.  Foster,  railroad  superintendent,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

(<7)  Cooke,  George  L.,  American  Horse  Nail  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

(h)  Faey,  J.  A.  &.  Co.,  car  bnilders,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(i)  Franklin,  General  W.  B.,  manager  Colt's  Rifle  Works,  Hartford,  Connecticnt. 

0)  Gibbon,  William  G.,  machinist  and  iron  ship  builder,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

(k)  Greenwood,  Miles,  machinist,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(0  Guild,  Chester  &,  Sons,  tanners,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(m)  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Company,  iron  ship,  engine,  and  car  bnilders,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

(»)  Ingersoll,  George  L.,  sa])erlntendent  Cleveland  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

(o)  James,  G.  W.,  planter,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

(p)  Lyon,  James  &  Co.,  glass  works,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Iq)  Mend,  C.  V.  &  Co.,  rubber  works,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

*  Mundolla,  Hon.  A.  J.,  manufacturer,  Nottingham,  England. 

(r)  Prnng,  Louis,  art  publisher  and  lithographer,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
(«)  Smith,  Hoa.  J.  G.,  manufacturer.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

*  Thomas,  General  Samuel,  iron  foundery,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Note. — The  answers  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Commissioner's  report. 

Question  1.  Have  vou  employed  a  number  of  persons  as  laborers f  What  town! 
State  f    Character  of  the  labor  f 

Answers,  (a)  Skilled  and  unskilled,  manufacturing  fire-arms,  tools,  and  similar  arti- 
cles, (b)  Clerks,  agents,  machinists,  carpenters,  joiners,  painters,  and  conmion  laborers, 
(c)  Machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  laborers,  (d)  Building  locomotives,  mainly  skilled, 
(t)  Shoeuiaking.  (/)  Msichinists,  carpenters,  blacksniitlis,  and  all  branches  of  railroad 
work,  (g)  Nail-makers,  machinists,  general  work,  (h)  Construction  of  machinery  for 
working  in  wood,  (t)  Manufacture  of  arms,  machinery,  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith,  (j)  Machinists  and  iron  boat  builders,  boiler-makers,  and  laborers,  (k) 
Molders,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  laborers,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  &c.  {I)  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  skilled  and  unskilled,  tanning  and  currying,  care  of  machinery,  some 

?[uite  intricate,  (m)  In  construction  of  iron  ships,  engines  and  boilers,  p:is.senger  and 
reight  cars.  (*)  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  (n)  Skilled  and  unskilled  in  iron  and 
nail  works,  (o)  Planter,  negro  labor,  (p)  Glass  works,  skilled  and  unskilled,  (q)  Manu- 
facture of  India-rubber  goods,  (r)  Lithographic  printing  and  processes  connected 
therewith.  («)  In  manufacturing,  mechanics,  farming  and  day  laborers ;  for  forty-tivo 
years.  ( * )  In  all  manipulations  of  iron  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  founder^-,  skilled  aud 
unskilled. 

Question  2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  ai>titude,  or  amount  of  work  ex- 
ecuted by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  dinerenoe  in  their  education,  and 
independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f 

Answers,  (a)  Y(^.  Though  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  there  is  a  person  in  this  commu- 
nity who  is  totally  destitute  of  some  education.  •  The  best  educated,  as  a  general  nile, 
excel.  (6)  I  have,  (o)  This  I  believe  to  be  a  well-settled  fact,  (d)  Yes.  (c)  We  have 
observed  a  vast  difference,  (/)  Such  persons  have  more  skill  aud  fidelity,  because  of 
th«ir  general  information  and  consequent  freedom  from  prejudice,  incident  to  ignoraut 
persons.  An  educated  intelligent  artisan  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  an  ignorant 
one.  (<;)  Unquestionably.  (fc)Yes.  (t)  Yes.  (^')  Very  marked.  (A:)  Yes.  (?)  This  ques- 
tion, like  some  of  those  which  follow,  is  so  simple,  and  the  reply  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  question  at  all.  We  answer  yes. 
(m)  The  difference  is  most  marked.  Those  having  some  education  invariably  advance 
to  leading  positions,  while  the  opposite  seldom  rise  above  laborers.  («)  We  are'at  serious 
loss  by  the  ignorance  of  laborers,  and  find  great  odds  in  favor  of  Gcrnmns  and  other  "  hIii- 
cated''  labor,  (o)  Yes.  I  have  observed  that  the  negro  who  was  making  an  attempt 
to  educate  himself,  and  who  was  partially  educated,  was  mostly  preferable  to  an  uue<lu- 
cated  negro,  (p)  Yes.  (q)  We  think  those  who  are  educated  excel,  (r)  Cannot  answer 
these  ({iicstions  definitely,  my  observations  have  not  been  extensive  enough.  (»)  Edii- 
Cfitiou  is  and  has  always  been  a  very  important  recommendation  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  nidi- 
meuts  of  an  educatiou,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity 
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men ;  should  all  be  thos  educated,  I  presume  the  relative  positions  of  men  would  be 
the  same  as  at  present — ability  and  opportunity  governing  position  and  wealth.  {§) 
His  opportunities  for  ready  employment  at  high  wages  would  be  much  enhanced,  snd 
he  would  be  eagerly  and  readily  sought  after,  in  preference  to  those  who  lacked  these 
acquirements,  m  those  establishments  requiring  a  reasonable  amount  of  intellisoDt 
labor ;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  labor  which  do  not  require  the  employment  of  thoee 
who  can  even  read  or  write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  would  give  the  possessor  tlw 
preference,  at  same  wages,  (h)  Cannot  say  just  how  much ;  it  would  add  very  mate- 
rially to  his  ability  as  a  mecnanio  and  producer,  (t)  ^  general,  it  would  cause  a 
material  increase  in  the  man's  power  of  producin|;  wealth ;  the  amount  of  increaie 
hard  to  determine ;  it  would,  I  think,  increase  this  power  one-half,  and  double  hii 
wages,  (j)  From  2o  to  100  per  centum,  (k)  Would  think  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education  to  be  equal  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  producing  power,  and  would  commaod 
that  advantage  or  increase  of  wages.  (2)  Perhaps  the  study  of  algebra  is  not  so  very 
important  to  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic ;  but  those  of  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, and  geometry  are,  as  the  principles  of  those  sciences  are  intimately  blended 
with  even  the  simplest  mechanical  operations  and  the  most  menial  duties,  (m)  Would 
increase  their  wages  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  (n)  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  soy 
accuracy ;  1  have  tried  some  experiments  in  this  line,  with  much  satisfactory  resultB. 
(o)  It  would  increase  his  productiveness  by  over  one-half;  it  would  increase  his  wages 
by  over  one-third.  {^)  We  cannot  answer  this  from  our  own  experience,  {q)  Wages, 
as  a  laborer,  would  increase  but  little ;  in  producing  wealth,  we  think,  100  per  cent, 
(r)  I  can  only  answer,  in  a  general  way,  that  a  man  without  any  education  will  only 
be  fit  for  the  menial  work  in  our  business ;  whereas  the  higher  his  education,  the 
higher  the  place  he  will  be  fitted  to  occupy,  and  his  value  may  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
(«)  Those  possessing  the  common  school  education  are  generally  most  productive. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  or  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigencv  of  his  labors  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  f  And  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  his  power  of  producing  weadth  f 

Answers,  (a)  It  does,  providing  it  is  coupled  with  the  proper  natural  abilities  thai 
will  enable  the  workman  to  discriminate  correctly  what  would  really  be  improvements 
before  incurring  the  expense  of  construction  j  in  that  case  it  would  add  10  to  100  per  cent 
to  his  powers  of  producing  wealth ;  otherwise  it  would  prove  a  detriment,  which  is  the 
case  four  times  out  of  five,  by  diverting  his  attention  from  regular  pursuits.  (6)  Capacity 
is  increased  directly  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  expanded  or  enlarged,  not  in  proportion, 
at  all,  to  what  the  man  Knows.  Cannot  answer  last  question,  (c)  I  hardly  dare  say  how 
much  educated  men  excel  the  uneducated.  I  have  observed  this :  where  an  uneducated 
man  makes  a  discovery,  or  conceives  of  an  improvement,  he  is  rarely  able  to  put  it  into 
inteligible  form  without  calling  an  educated  man  to  his  assistance.  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  persons  have  had  ambition  to  do  this  thing,  and  to  equal  their  neigh- 
bors, but  who  failed  from  lack  of  education,  particularly  from  inability  to  closely 
calculate,  (d)  Yes;  very  considerably,  (e)  This  depends  upon  his  practicability. 
(g)  Undoubtedly  ;  in  proportion  to  his  ability ;  the  more  skillful  he  is  the  greater  pay 
he  receives,  {h)  Very  materially ;  cannot  say  how  much,  (t)  The  higher  the  techmcd 
aud  other  education  of  a  workingman,  the  more  readily  will  he  fall  in  with  new 
methods  and  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  more  apt  he  will  be,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  invent  labor-saving  machines ;  the  increase  of  his  power  of  producing 
wealth,  in  consequence,  may  be  incalculable ;  in  general,  he  would  increase  weaJth 
twice  as  fast  as  he  would  without  it.  (i)  It  certainly  does,  in  general,  though  certain 
sanguine  temperaments  are  apt  to  run  after  abstractions  in  mechanics  to  a  degree  that 
damages  their  usefulnesss ;  of  course,  this  class  produces  no  wealth,  (k)  Am  of  the 
opinion  it  does,  but  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  such  a  class  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  advantage.  (I)  It  is  quite  observable  how  many  useless 
strokes  and  movements  even  the  common  laborer  will  take,  which  might  be  avoided 
and  the  work  better  accomplished,  with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces ;  aud  in  man- 
ufacturing branches  of  industry,  as  also  in  agriculture,  many  expensive  mistakes  and 
blunders  might  be  avoided,  better  goods  and  wares  mi^ht  be  manufactured  and  larger 

Erofits  secured,  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientihc  knowledge,  (m)  It  does,  and' 
is  value  is  increased  always  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  inventive  ability,  (a)  Very 
much ;  it  cannot  be  estimated,  (o)  Yes ;  and  by  over  half,  (^p)  We  cannot  answer  frcon 
our  own  experience,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the  person  trained  in  the  common  school. 

Question  6.  Would  you  generally  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  common  school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employcKl,  over  one 
who  had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage  f 

Answers,  (a)  We  would  prefer  the  one  that  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school, 
on  the  principle  that  the  more  knowledge  a  person  possesses  the  more  valuable  he  can 
make  himself  to  his  employer.  (6)  Would  depend  upon  the  duty  required.  Generally, 
the  educated  man  is  to  be  preferred.  But  in  these  days  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  by 
strikes,  combinations,  &c.,  increases  in  proportion  to  training,  (c)  Very  much ;  a  man 
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with  no  edaoation  whatever  must  do  the  merest  drudgery,  (d)  Yes.  (e)  Wo  should 
take  a  person  who  had.  (/)  Yes.  (</)  I  would,  decidedly.  (A)  Would  prufor  such  by  all 
means,  (t)  I  would  prefer  one  traiued  in  the  common  school.  (J)  Always,  {k)  Would 
prefer  the  educated  always.  (0  Prefer  tlie  educated;  not  nioreiy  on  ffroutias  statod 
above,  but  the  mingling  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  depravo<l  witti  those  more 
favored,  tends  to  impart  better  manners  and  higher  moral  tone,  (m)  We  always  prefer 
persons  with  education  over  those  uneducated,  (n)  Qive  them  the  preference  ny  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  wages,  (o)  Yes;  I  should  vastly  prefer  a  laborer  who  ha4l  fx^c.ii 
trained  in  the  common  school  to  one  who  had  not.  We  would,  but  never  ask  that 
question  in  employing  men.  (p)  Can't  answer,  (q)  Of  course,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the 
person  trained  in  the  common  school. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  on 
foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  tlie  nidi' 
iaentsof  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  im 
skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal? 

Answers,  (a)  Those  possessed  of  superior  education  in  the  business  we  would  engag''. 
Knowledge  is  wealth,  where  skill  is  exercised  with  fidelity  and  honor,  in  a  nianiifiu;liir- 
ing  business  at  least.  (6)  Alwavs  prefer  those  who  can  read  and  write,     (ienerally  tli« 
better  educated  the  foremen  the  better  they  do,  the  ntle  has  very  many  i'Xfu;fHi</ri<i« 
however.     Common  sense  and  the  natural  power  to  manage  men  are  ofu^i  wortfi  unnti 
than  the  best  education,    (c)  The  latter ;  no  one  can  doubt  how  U>  answer  thisqu«^f  itm. 
(d)  Educ^^d  men.    (e)  We  should  take  those,  preferrin^^  snperiore^luf^tion.   (/)  TUh 
best  educated  men  of  course.  (//)  I  should  have  no  hesitation  In  choosing  ilnmt  who  iund 
the  best  education  ;  I  would  not  employ  one  unable  k>  rea^l  and  writ4;  in  ilumi*  jKM»it  i*/utL 
(k)  The  educated,  (t)  Those  possessing  a  superior  educatioti.  (J)  Prefi^r  al  wayM  i  h*i  hi^i^- 
est  education.    (Jc)  Would  in  all  cases  choose  those  possessing  a  sufNfHor  t^Axmni  am.  '  f 
Prefer  the  educated,  and  the  more  superior  the  education  the  better,    (m)  'lU^.  iut\A^  -^i- 
ways  preferred ;  would  not  employ  a  person  who  could  not  reail  and  wrj ti^  f<r/r  )x>*i>t  lOl«^ «/ 
troBBt,  or  as  foremen  or  superintendents,    (n)  By  far  men  of  snjierior  'viti^'ui  i*ni.    hwt 
nen  with  practical  knowledge  of  our  business  command  almost  \%n\\m\U^\  Maiuf  i**       " 
In  answer  to  question  No.  7, 1  should  say  emphatically  that  Wunrn  tumm^miit^  a  mtt\0^,.r 
edacatkyo  were  the  best;  and  not  only  that,  I  should  ]>refer,  ail  </tlM?f  t\itu^<  t*^-  rz 
eqaaL  the  man  of  the  greatest  inteUectual  culture,     (p)  TbiMe  \M/mtnmtf\u}f  i.  f*-,*^  .ir 
(9)  Those  that  have  the   highest    education,      ir)    W«ai>#J  yt^i^^ 
person,    (a)  Those  having  a  good  common-schrjol  fAwvMiuni. 
8.  What  do  yon  regard  the  effect  of  mental  cnlltjr«^  upc^j  t^  i«*-t:k>««j:st 
Mcial  habits  of  workingmen  ;  do  thev,  as  a  class,  live  in  \ftitiMr  \ktHtm9 .  v  «  -v     «» 
wmwmiu\\i\\\\\  ]  are  they  more  idle  ana  dissipated  than  the  Uiitatj$;ht  ^mm— ^^i     a^t^r 
tbev  eoHfare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  SM<;iai  iij|iu*-u«>*  mu^^^f:   - 
feDowsT 

Anawers.    (a)   Mental  culture  elevates  the  persofial  aud  m*^i^    ixai'*  .•    »       «^^ 
cni  rule;  live  in  better  houses  and  more  oomfortal>i«  mxxrttnu^i^vrX'      »       ^'*^-m 
rale,  they  are  less  idle  and  dissipated;  mental  «;a]tar«?,  tm  u  t."^^^*-    ^--^^    -.        -#^^^ 
IT.  morality,  and  gives  social  inflnence  wakinajL  tb«'tf  l>ri>^^.<  «*« 
large.    (()  The  general  tendency  of  mental  <;u it  uf«^  u  u  *^^ 
e.  and  \taA  to  cmtivating  all  the  moral  tmA  mn^-.x^i  <«  ^ru^o' 
§eieks  to  improve  his  condition  at  home  arid  tu  aL  u*^  nw*^^^^ 
Ben,  as  a  rule,  let  things  go  a)K>at  as  tl*^'v  att^r     *? ««.   n^t»r^ 
addicted  to  low  tastes  and  dissipati'/u,  ai^i  *:^^i;geL\  •    -smkum 

their  fellows  that  educated  men  hatr^-y — ^  l.u'^^^^^^j- 
to  the  social  and  personal  habits ;  y«« :  i*iir  >«<L»-  ^0    .»mm.i 
i»  f^^anrs^r  for  eeooomy,  morality,  ami  t^fM^vd  tiiSktj^i:ij»y      .'     *      .- 
to  their  diiS6if»atioa  and  yiUntt'tm.  «•  Icu^    Uuc 
rj<»iaeatkNi  and  aAsoeiatioos:  edocau^d  y^ytmn^  j»*-«»r-^ 
ff!rtai^.    (/)  Mental  culture  ud^mt*^  tUr  j^^^u^p.^^  ah   «p^. 
.^^  kett»' ;  are  better ;  take  4^re  <^  ik^^tut^t  -"o   ma   am^^.. 
csTLi^T  ywEjgions  and  social  po»ituxi.     ff/    7a^:  m-  ^^.^^^    ..- 
eerce  »rc?*tr  pay.  and  eonseqneotly  tak^  >fr<o  n  i««r- 
'U»^pation  decrea:«<^  irith  tb*rsii  wt  li^r  Mtf-at.. 
iatksr  » the  peer  of  any  of  Jtii«  awot^i^^q;,  ' 

s:  T^wtiv  saperior.     li}  ii^ftfjik.  'nir-a*- 

the  e«iiacat«^  liv«r  ib  Ij^j^t  umm  t    -< 
th«tT  are  less  Kll*r  and  !*«%  Cjmn^tut^    »*» 
^^M^rr  «w#>oofnT  not  t«tt  «i.  ^^^skvt.  m^    ^.^r? 
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iu  our  employ  are  mostly  the  best  educated,  in  tbcir  respective  stations,  that  we  can 
procure ;  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a  little  homestead  for  themselves,  and  thus  become 
identified  with  the  locality ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools,  and,  by 
receiving  their  pay  weekly,  are  enabled  to  pay  as  they  buy,  which  they  are  expected  to 
do,  and  thus  keep  within  their  income,  (m)  They  live  in  better  houses,  and  with  better 
surroundings;  tliey  are  more  industrious,  because  ambitious  to  accumulate  means; 
the  educated  always  exert  an  influence  over  the  uneducated,  and  in  all  other  respectH, 
as  referre<l  to,  are  superior.  (?»)  The  effects  of  education,  in  our  experience,  are  decid- 
edly beneficial ;  elevating  and  profitable  pecuniarily;  the  better  the  education,  the  less 
inclined  to  vice,  and  the  better  they  live,  (o)  In  reply  to  the  first,  I  cannot  believe  that 
education  makes  much  difference  as  to  their  personal  habits ;  in  reply  to  the  second,  I 
can  cite  instances  to  show  where  the  greatest  thief  lives  in  comparatively  the  moift 
thriving  style;  as  to  the  third,  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  as  to  negro  labor. 
(p)  Mental  culture  improves  the  personal  social  habits  of  the  men;  they  live  better  in 
every  respect ;  are  more  industrious ;  they  are  more  inclined  to  lay  up  a  portion  of  their 
wages ;  their  associations  are  generally  ffood ;  they  are  more  respected,  (q)  All  in  favor 
of  education  and  mental  culture ;  should  any  one  doubt  this  iu  this  age  f  (r)  Excel 
them  greatly  in  all  respects.  («)  Those  having  limited  privileges  have  generally  become 
the  most  infiueutial ;  iu  most  cases,  within  my  knowledge,  men  who  have  prospered  to 
a  greater  extent. 

WORKMEN^S  ANSWERS. 

*  Browning,  J.  W.,  bricklayer.  New  York. 

(a)  Olum,  Thomas,  cigar-maker,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

(&)  Cooperative  Foundry,  manager  of,  Rochester,  New  York. 

(c)  Davis,  Thomas  H.,  mining  and  engineering,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

id)  Douai,  Adolph,  printer  and  editor.  New  York. 

(e)  Flanagan,  John,  iron  molder,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(/)  Grogan,  James,  pianoforte-maker.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

(g)  Holsteail,  Charles  H.,  machinist  and  carpenter,  Mentz,  New  York. 

(/*)  Huston,  James  E.,  printer,  &c.,  Elmira,  New  York. 

(i)  Lainty,  James,  iron  works,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Ij)  McCarthy,  William  J.,  mining,  engineering,  &c.,  St.  Clair,  Pennsylvania. 

(k)  O'Hara,  James,  shoemaking,  Rochester,  New  York. 

(l)  Owen,  William  E.,  coal  mining,  Caseyville,  Illinois. 

(m)  Rihl,  C  H.,  bricklayer,  Indianopolis,  Indiana. 

00  Shufilebotham,  Eli,  carpenter,  Albany,  New  York. 

(o)  Saffin,  William,  iron  molder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(p)  Simpson,  Frank,  miller  and  laborer,  Albany,  New  York. 

Iq)  Stockton,  Aaron  W.,  ship-builder,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(r)  Vincent,  John,  printer.  New  York. 

Note. — The  paper  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  found  in  the  Commtssioner's 
report. 

Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingman,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude, 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f— Answers,  (a)  I  have  not  in  the  branch  of 
business  that  I  work  at,  but  in  other  branches,  such  as  carpenter,  bricklayer,  stone- 
cutter, and  machinist,  I  have.  (6)  Yes ;  a  material  difference,  (c)  I  have  observed 
that  the  educated  man  is  by  far  superior  to  the  uneducated ;  at  least  one-fourth,  (d) 
As  a  type-setter  and  printer ;  when  I  learned  the  trade  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  a  print- 
ing office,  which  was  later  my  own,  I  found  a  most  decided  difference  in  favor  of  well- 
educated  persons ;  not  only  do  they  learn  the  trade  faster,  but  their  type-setting  is 
much  more  correct,  and  faster,  especially  when  the  manuscript  is  in  a  foreign  language ; 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  German  type-setters,  educated  in  Germany,  are,  all  over  the 
world,  preferred  to  those  of  other  nationalities ;  they  are  better  at  work  in  foreign 
languages,  (e)  Yes ;  I  consider  education  as  a  great  assistance  in  all  classes  of  labor. 
(/)  I  have  always  noticed  that  an  educated  man  can  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better 
when  taste  has  to  be  displayed,  than  an  uneducated  man,  iu  the  same  amount  of  time ; 
and  the  reason  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  educated  man  takes  advantage  of  a  great  many  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  presented  to  the  mind  of  an  uneduc.ated  worker;  yet,  I  be- 
lieve a  man  can  be  reared  up  to  any  business,  and  become  proficient  without  an  educa- 
tion, though  I  believe  it  would  increase  his  powers  to  have  one.  (g)  In  laving  out  work, 
I  have ;  but  none  in  the  handling  of  tools,  (h)  I  have;  in  our  business  it  is  demanded 
that  a  person  shall  have  at  least  a  common-school  education,  and  if  possessed  of  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  their  progress  in  labor  is  more  apt.  (i)  I  have  observecl  those 
who  have  had  a  good  common-school  education  and  taken  advantage  of  it,  are  at  least 
10  per  cent,  better  than  any  others,  and  earn  at  least  10  per  cent.  more.  ( j  )  I  have 
observed  that  the  skill  and  services  of  an  educated  workingman  are  superior  to  those  of  an 
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uneducated  workingman,  independent  of  their  natural  abilities,  (k)  I,  as  a  workiu^man, 
have  observed  a  diuerence  in  the  skill  of  an  educated  over  that  of  au  uneducat-ed  person, 
but  not  in  amount  of  work  executed.  ^0  Have  fouud  a  wide  diftcrence.  (m)  I  have  ;  I 
have  seep  very  j;ood  mechanics  who  had  a  very  limited  education ;  stilly  oue  with  an 
educat/oD  is  preferable,  (n)  I  have,  basing  my  observations  on  an  experience  of  over 
forty  years,  (o)  I  have;  in  no  business^  perhaps,  is  education  so  little  thought  of  as  a 
necessity ;  and  yet,  in  none  is  the  efi'ect  of  it«  application  so  marked  as  in  the  business 
of  iron  molding,  (p)  I  have,  (q)  As  to  aptitude,  the  amount  or  neatness  of  work 
done,  there  is  very  little  difference  with  the  educated  or  non-educated,  except  when 
lines  of  a  peculiar  shape  are  to  be  obtained,  (r)  In  skill  and  aptitude,  yes ;  iu  the 
amount  of  work,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made ;  town ;  State ;  in  what  occupation 
were  the  laborers  engaged  f — Answers,  (a)  Syracuse,  New  York ;  in  the  making  of  cigars 
in  particular,  and  the  building  trades  and  machiuists.  (b)  Rochester,  New  York,  luanufac- 
turing  stoves,  (c)  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  in  other  States ;  in  miuiug  coal,  blasting  rock, 
sinking  slopes,  shafts,  setting  pumps,  laying  track,  and  carrying  air  into  mines,  (e) 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  molding  in  foundery.  (/)  Carving,  turning,  blacksmithing 
carriage-making,  and  various  other  occupations ;  in  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Jersey  City,  &,c,  (</)  Mentz,  New  York,  in  machine 
and  carpenter  shops,  (h)  Elmira,  New  York  ;  in  printing  and  other  trades,  as  well  as 
on  farms  and  in  State  work,  (t)  Rochester,  New  York ;  iu  the  iron  trade,  (j)  St.  Clair, 
Pennsylvania;  mining,  engineering,  carpentering,  and  common  laboring,  (k)  Roches- 
ter, New  York;  shoemaking.  (/)  Casey ville,  Illinois;  coal  mining,  (m)  In  several 
States ;  principally  in  bricklaying,  (n)  In  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  principally  among 
carpenters  and  joiners,  (o)  In  many  of  the  States,  and  in  Canada,  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Int-ernational  Iron  Moldcrs'  Union,  calling  me  to  many  places ;  in  machine, 
stove-plate,  and  hollow- ware  molding,  especially,  and  in  the  various  occupations  depend- 
ing thereon,  (p)  Albany  and  other  places  in  New  York;  among  teamsters, millers, 
farm  and  day  laborers,  (q)  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  ship  joining  and  house  carpentering, 
(r)  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ;  among  printers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write  f  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages  f — Answers,  (a)  They  do, 
m  some  branches.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  it  would  tend  to  increase  their 
productiveness  or  their  wages.  (&)  I  should  say  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  would  increase 
their  wages  one-fourth.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  make  these  disastrous  strikes;  let  the 
market  go  down,  uneducated  men  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  strike  against  any 
reduction  in  their  wages,  while  the  educated  portion  read  the  papers,  understand  the 
condition  of  the  markets,  and  know  the  operators  must  cease  work  if  men  insist  on 
high  wages.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk,  thereby  neglecting  their  work  and 
their  families.  The  educated  are  not  so  rebellious  and  revengeful  if  compelled  to  give 
up  beat  on  strikes,  (c)  They  do  show  more  aptitude,  skill,  and  fidelity  than  those 
that  are  not  able  to  read  or  writ-e;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  waG:es  received.  As  the  only  way  wages  are  governed  is  by  supply  and 
demand  or  by  strikes,  brute  force,  and  not  intelligence,  is  looked  for  by  most  em- 

Sloyers.  Cheap  labor  commands  more  respect  than  educated ;  the  question  being  how 
ttle  will  you  work  fort  not,  are  you  educated?  (/)  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  influence  on  a  man's  skill ;  and  as  for  fidelity,  I  think  a  man's  natural  honesty  and 
religious  training  will  govern  that  more  than  reading  and  writing.  It  is  some  benefit 
to  a  man  to  know  how  to  read,  also  a  pleasure ;  yet  if  a  man  worked  in  a  lumber- 
yard, reading  and  writing  simply  might  procure  him  a  situation  of  overseer  over 
his  associates  who  could  not  read  or  write;  I  don't  know  of  any  further  benefit,  (g)  I 
consider  that  a  mechanic  must  be  possessed  of  a  common-school  education,  and  ought 
to  be  a  good  mathematician.  An  ordinary  penman  and  mechanic,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience and  observations,  in  the  work  at  those  trades  of  which  I  am  a  member,  such  as 
carpenter  and  ioiner,  pattern-making,  and  millwright,  cannot  be  a  profitable  man  to 
employ  unless  ne  does  possess  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  can  write  ;  I  would 
not  employ  one  without,  to  place  any  responsibility  upon  him.  {h)  To  the  first,  at 
least  50  per  cent.;  their  wages  would  increase  in  proportion,  (i)  Thos*^  who  are 
ignprant  of  letters  are  just  as  faithful  servants  as  the  educated,  but  are  not  within  10 
per  cent,  as  useful,  either  to  themselves  or  their  employers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  the  educated.  (J)  Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skill  thau  those 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  By  being  able  to  read  they  gain  knowledge  through  read- 
ing scientific  papers  and  natural  philosophy.  A  carpenter  that  is  well  learned  in  mathe- 
matics, especially  square  root,  can  plan  and  lay  out  more  work  in  one  day  than  a  car- 
penter devoid  of  mathematics  can  do  in  two.  As  to  the  miner  that  can  read,  his  services 
are  worth  more  than  the  miner  that  cannot ;  by  being  able  to  read,  the  miner  can 
learn  more  of  the  coal  strata  and  its  gases  than  he  who  cannot^  and  so  be  more  useful 
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every  way.  (/ )  I  cannot  say  that  a  person  who  can  merely  read  and  write  shows  toy 
more  skill  or  fidelity  than  a  person  who  cannot  do  so.  (I)  I  find  that  education  hssa 
great  efibct  on  their  skill  as  laborers;  places  them  far  ahead  and  superior  to  tbofle 
unable  to  rpad  and  write.  In  coal  mines,  as  a  general  thing,  it  increases  the  prodae- 
tiveness  of  their  services  in  several  different  ways ;  probably  makes  an  average  increase 
of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  more  over  the  other  class,  (m)  Those  who  have  an  edacation 
do  show  more  skill  than  those  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  superior 
skill  would  be  worth  to  them  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more  than  th« 
other  class,  (n)  I  can  unhesitatingly  state  that  those  artisans  or  laborers  who  have 
received  what  I  may  call  a  good  common-school  education  have,  in  general,  been  more 
skillful  and  productive  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantage,  or  who  hare 
willfully  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  I  consider  that  those  who  retained 
the  knowledge  of  their  studies  at  school  have  proved  to  be,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent 
more  productive,  and  consequently  deserve  an  equal  amount  additional  to  their  wages, 
(o)  To  the  first  question,  by  striking  out  the  words  *'and  fidelity,"  I  would  answer, 
yes,  most  certainly ;  my  reason  for  striking  out  those  words,  to  be  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble, is  because  education  makes  a  man  know  and  feel,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  labor,  and  his  fidelity  to  those  whom  he  considers  oppressors  should  not 
be  relied  on.  The  second  question  contains  an  assertion  which  is  contrary  to  the 
facts;  additional  skill  and  productiveness  do  not,  iu  many  cases,  bring  additional 
wages,  as  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  facts.  (j>)  As  to  those  who  merely  possess 
the  rudiments  of  education— of  reading  and  writing — and  those  that  do  not^  there  is 
very  little,  if  any,  difference  iu  skill  or  fidelity,  either  as  common  laboring  woiic  orss 
ordinary  mechanics;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  higher  a  laborer  is  educated  the  more 
useful  ho  becomes  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  it  gives  him  the  means  of 
elevating  himself,  and  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  his  services  and  likewise  his 
wages,  (q)  In  the  printing  business  workmen  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  read  and 
write.    The  educated  workmen,  as  a  rule,  attain  the  greater  skill ;  such  is  the  im- 

fression  formed  from  my  own  observation.  As  regards  fidelity,  the  difference,  if  any, 
have  failed  to  observe.  I  have  known  instances  of  the  best  scholars  making  no 
progress  at  the  trade  beyond  that  they  have  attained  after  a  few  months,  after  work- 
ing two  or  three  years,  simpljf  from  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  not  on  their  work, 
(r)  A  higher  degree  of  education  (such  as  mentioned)  would  most  decidedly  increase 
the  ability  of  the  printer  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  indirectly,  and  enable 
him  to  receive  higher  remuneration,  though  not  as  compositor,  but  still  in  the  busi- 
ness, editing,  proof-reading,  superintending,  &,c, 

Questiou  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  edacation— a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c., — give  the  laborer 
iu  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wagesf — ^Answers, 
(a)  It  would  give  a  mechanic,  such  as  a  bricklayer,  stone-cutter,  machinist,  caipenter, 
ioiuer,  shoemaker,  4&c.,  all  the  profits  accruing  from  his  own  labor,  for  he  would  then 
be  able  to  take  a  contract  and  do  his  own  work  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  same, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ho  is  Justly  entitled  to.  (b)  Do  not  believe  that  an  advance  in 
these  higher  branches  of  education  would  tend  to  increase  a  man's  ability  as  a  laborer 
or  ordinary  tradesman,  except  iu  exceptional  cases,  (e)  Well,  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances:  there  are  times  that  this  class  of  knowledge  would  in  part  be  very  useful, 
as  in  tue  case  of  foremen  ;  they  should  be  practical  men ;  for  want  of  this  yon  sel- 
dom see  a  miner  acting  as  superiutendent.  Arithmetic  is  very  necessary  to  every  miner 
for  keeping  account  of  his  coal,  adding  it  up  and  deducting  expenses,  so  he  knows 
what  he  has  made.  We  invariably  dig  coal  by  the  ton  or  yard,  and  when  one  don't 
understand,  they  may  pay  what  they  please  and  you  know  no  better,  (d)  Not  very 
considerably  at  work  tor  wages ;  a  great  deal  in  filling  a  responsible  position  be- 
sides. The^greatest  profit  I  always  saw  realized  by  the  transition  into  one*s  own  busi- 
ness 
wa, 
coo 

No  morality  entered  into  his  calculations.  (/)  The  inore  thorough  a  man's  education 
is,  particularly  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  the  better  he  is  fitted  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits. There  is  one  drawback  to  this ;  the  youth,  now-a-days,  think  it  menial  to  learn  a 
trade  or  work  in  a  shop  if  they  have  the  education  to  make  them  superior  workmen. 
(g)  I  do  not  consider  that  a  person  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  education  to  become 
a  skilled  mechanic ;  yet  to  become  a  first-class  artisan  he  must  understand  draughting 
and  arithmetic ;  one  that  understands  those  will  of  necessity  understand  all  that  is 
required  to  be  a  successful  mechanic,  and  would  command  better  waees — say,  one- 
fourth  better,  (h)  In  my  opinion  at  least  one-third,  (i)  It  is  impossible  tor  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  answer  this  question  ;  the  few  workingmen  who  are  posted  in  these  things 
are  but  isolated  cases,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  by  them.  My  opinion  is  that 
a  good  mechanical  education  would  add  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  a  man's  usefulness 
in  mechanical  pursuits,    {j)  The  educated  miner  commands  more  wagea,  sometimea 
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two  and  three  dollars  per  week ;  besides  the  educated  miner  is  not  so  often  injured 
oz  bnmt  as  the  unedaoated  miner,  unless  it  is  the  carelessness  of  others.  The  educated 
carpenter  and  common  laborer  senerally  receives  more  wases  than  the  uneducated  car- 
ptenters,  some  as  high  as  one  doUur  per  day,  and  laborers  fifty  cents  per  day.  (k)  I  con- 
sider that  a  person  who  attains  a  high  degree  of  educatiim,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  alge- 
bra, &.C.,  would  increase  nis  ability  tenfold  and  give  him  an  advantage  of  25  per 
cent.,  in  producing  wealth,  over  a  person  who  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion. ({)  It  would  place  them  on  a  scale  that  would  enable  them  to  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  society,  and  enable  them  to  apply  for  some  occupation  receiving  a  higher 
remuneration  than  is  paid  for  mere  hard  or  physical  work,  (m)  It  would  give  him  far 
superior  ability.  A  knowledge  of  the  above  arts  and  sciences  would  enable  him,  for  in- 
stance, to  become  an  architect,  which  would  increase  his  pay  50  or  100  per  cent,  (n)  These 
questions  I  cannot  answer  with  accuracy,  from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  received 
a  higher  degree  of  education  (generally  speaking)  have  ignored  mechanical  pursuits, 
except  for  mere  pastime,  and  turned  their  attention  to  wnat  they  have  considered  a 
more  genteel  or  respectable  occupation,  (o)  A  molder  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  drawing ;  but  above  all  a  fair  knowledge  of  cnemistry. 
A  man  cannot  be  a  thorough  molder  unless  he  understands  to  some  extent  the  chemical 
properties  of  sand,  coal,  iron,  and  lime ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  would  en- 
able him  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  castings  as  he  does  now,  with  at  least  one- 
third  less  labor :  but  as  I  before  said,  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  his  wages,  (p) 
I  should  say  it  doubled  his  power  of  producing  wealth,  (q)  These  branches  are  of  much 
importance.  It  enables  the  mechanic  to  have  at  his  command  at  any  time  the  means 
of  developing  those  arts  or  sciences  that  his  mind  is  the  most  adapted  to,  and  to  in- 
crease his  power  of  producing  wealth,  not  less  than  100  per  cent.,  and  that  of  his  wages 
from  100  to  300  i>er  cent,    (r)  Yes ;  how  mnch,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — Answers,  (a)  It  does.  I  cannot  say  to  a 
cert-ainty  how  much  it  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth.  (6)  I  think  it  does; 
but  the  last  question  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  answer,  (c)  It  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  say  how  much,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  improvements  used  in  this  country ;  but  a  better 
knowledge  of  new  methods  would  certainly  add  greatly  to  production,  and  there  must 
naturally  be  room  for  other  improvements  where  there  are  steam  power  and  pumps  used, 
doors,  air- ways,  fans,  and  what  we  call  pushers ;  and  if  these  fail  oftentimes,  the  mines 
lay  idle  for  weeks,  where,  if  practical,  ^ucated  men  were  there,  it  could  be  fixed  in  a 
few  minutes,  natural  consequences  being  the  trouble,  (e)  I  ^o  not  think  that  an  edu- 
cation is  sufficient  to  meet  this  case ;  I  think  inventions  can  only  be  made  by  persons 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  business  for  which  they  want  to  make  the  improve-^ 
ment;  but  a  first-class  education  always  helps,  even  in  that;  yet,  I  do  not  think  it  essen- 
tial, (f)  Practical  experience  only  makes  a  skilled  meclmnic.  A  man  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  book-learning  that  the  brains  often  men  ma^  be  capable  of  holding,  and 
know  all  the  theories  of  a  trade,  and  until  he  puts  that  knowledge  into  practical  use, 
such  as  manipulations  with  the  tools  required  in  that  trade,  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
consequently  would  not  add  one  cent  to  the  country's  wealth ;  he  is  nothing  but  a 
non-producer,  living  on  what  others  create,  (h)  The  greater  the  knowledge  of  tbo 
workingman  is  the  greater  the  wealth  of  tbo  country  is,  for  every  new  and  good  inven- 
tion creates  wealth.  Show  me  an  educated  people,  and  you  will  find  a  wealthy  and  thrifty 
people.  An  educated  workingman,  in  my  estimation,  is  really  worth  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  value  to  the  commi^nity.  Ignorant  workingmen  are  generally  poor,  (i)  To 
the  first,  I  answer,  yes,  uudolibtedly.  To  the  second,  I  ask  vou  to  compare  the  amount 
of  work  done  at  the  present  day  by  a  given  number  of  mechanics,  and  that  performed 
forty  years  a^o  by  the  same  number ;  my  experience  is,  that  it  has  donblea,  at  least, 
by  means  of  improvements  in  tools.  A  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  increase 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  a  person,  I  may  say  I  am  sure  it  would,  but  I  don't  think  it 
would  all  center  in  his  inventive  powers,  (j)  It  does;  it  adds  considerable  to  the 
power  of  producing  wealth.  How  much,  I  cannot  state,  exactly.  In  coal  mines  it 
would  often  save  a  deathly  disaster  too  often  occurring  from  ignorance,  (k)  It  does ; 
but  in  what  capacity  it  increases  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  in  my  trade  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery used,  except  for  hoisting  materials,  which  is  a  saving  of  50  per  cent.,  or  more ; 
bat  from  my  observations  in  other  branches  of  trades,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
machinery  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  enormously.  (I)  It  does  ;  provid- 
ing that  he  has  the  good  sense  not  to  ignore  his  occupation,  but  strives  to  ennoble  it 
by  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  skill,  consequently  his  power  of  producing  wealth  cannot 
easily  be  estimated,  but  would  really  be  very  great,  (m)  This  question  is  best  an- 
swered by  .reference  to  statistics.  It  is  well  known  that  all  labor-saving  machinery  is 
concocted  in  the  brain  of  the  educated  laborer,  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  nei- 
ther less  hours  for  labor,  or  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer;  the  educated  laborer  ot 
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to-day  works  as  hard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ago.  The  ^^libor 
saving"  being  money  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  not.  (p)  Knowledge  in 
creases  the  capacity  of  the  working  man.  It  brings  into  active  operation  his  inventiro 
skill.  It  enables  him  to  invent  and  make  improvements  on  implements  of  machinerr 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  particular  those  natural  powers  propelle<l  by  steam,  and  it 
adds  to  th(^  power  of  producing  wealth  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  This  has  been  my 
observation  among  the  working  men.    (r)  Yes  ;  how  much,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  gen- 
erally preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  hvbor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who 
had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage  t — Answers,  (a)  He  certainly  would.  (6)  By  all  mcjius; 
1  am  sure  they  would,  (c)  I  have  noticed  it,  I  could  say,  hundreds  of  time^.  (e)  Yw; 
ho  may  be  preferred,  as  he  will  be  better  able  to  receive  instructions  from  an  employer 
and  carry  them  out  inteligently.  (/)  Certainly,  {g)  Yes,  by  all  means,  for  the  fact 
is  demonstrated,  and  a  fool  observes  it.  {h)  By  all  means,  (i)  Yes;  certainly  it  costs 
an  employer  less  to  superintend  educated  mechanics  than  it  doos  illiterate  ones.  (*)  An 
e^lucated  workingman  would  have  the  preference,  for  his  employer  could  reason  more 
with  him  in  regard  to  wages  and  duty  than  he  could  with  the  uneducated,  (k)  I  don't 
know  if  it  would  make  any  particular  difference  whether  he  was  educated  in  a  com- 
mon school  or  a  select  school.  {I)  Yes ;  in  almost  every  case,  although  some  employers 
will  employ  uneducated  men  for  the  sake  of  saving  money,  but  they  are  but  few.  (m) 
He  ui.doubtedly  would  in  most  cases,  (ti)  As  a  general  thing  he  would,  (o)  Em- 
ployers with  souls,  generally  want  men  of  education,  but  thousands  of  employers  want 
men  without  education,  simply  because  they  can  still  further  degrade  them  without 
danger  of  resistance,  (p)  They  certainly  would,  (q)  Such  persons,  to  do  ordinary 
labor,  would  not  be  preferred  over  one  not  enjoying  that  advantage ;  this  I  have  seen 
verified  in  many  instances. 

Question  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  you  consider  best  fitted  for 
positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  suiierior  edu- 
cation, aU  other  things,  such  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  ? — Answers,  (c) 
Au  employer  would  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  foreman  or  superintendent,  an 
educated  person.    I  know  of  no  business  that  an  uneducated  person  wouhl  be  compt^ 
tent  to  take  charge  of  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  or  superintendent,     (b)  Those  enjoy- 
ing an  education  preferred,    (c)  A  man  with  practice,  and  a  superior  eilucation,  most 
be,  or  have  an  assistant,  who  is  superiorly  eilucated ;  but  for  foremen  they  are  apt  to 
pick  some  man  with  more  animal  blood  coursing  in  his  veins  than  Christian  refinement, 
m  order  that  he  may  bully  men  and  trample  upon  them  ;  this  causes  men  to  retaliate 
when  they  can,  (natural  for  Americans.)    Education  would  be  a  benefit  in  such  in- 
stances,    (d)  All  employer  Avill  always  prefer  an  educated  man  for  foreman  or  sui>erin- 
tendent,  as  an  uneducated  man  is  almost  worthless  in  that  capacity,     (e)  He  would 
certainly  choose  a  person  of  superior  education,  if  all  other  qualities  were  equal.    (/) 
An  employer  would  not  choose  a  person  for  positions  of  trust  who  could  not  read  or 
write.    I  have  yet  to  li  vo  to  see  one  in  such  a  place  who  does  not  possess  a  common-school 
education.    A  man  in  my  ftado  would  be  considered  insane  who  would  choose  such  a 
person  as  foreman.    (</)  That  would  all  be  owing  to  circumstances.    Some  men  pos- 
sessed with  only  a  limited  education  can  discliarge  the  duties  which  they  are  selected 
for,  to  hotter  satisfaction  than  others  superior  to  them,  lietter  posted  in  the  higher 
branches.    Aptness  ofbtimes  fits  men  to  a  business  that  books  cannot.    Honesty  and  fidel- 
ity cannot  be  acquired  from  but  one  book,    (h)  An  employer  generally  chooses  an  edu- 
cated mau  for  his  superintendent,  for  th(;y  are  usually  the  best  in  our  country.    I  find 
that  the  best  superintendents  and  mechanics  are  well  educated.    I  know  some  men 
that  were  asked  to  be  superiuteudeut^,  but  when  their  answer  was  given  that  they 
could  not  read  or  write,  they  were  told  they  would  not  suit ;  that  alone  unfitted  them 
for  the  position,   (i)  My  experience  is  that  those  of  the  highest  education  are  preferred  for 
a.11  places  of  trust,    {j )  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  employer  would  prefer  a  person 
witu  a  pretty  fair  education ;  I  don't  think  it  would  reqnire  a  superior  education  to 
fill  either  positions  of  foreman  or  superintendent  if  the  person  was  any  way  smart,    (k) 
Those  employers  who  understand  their  business  always  employ  sui>erintendent8  or 
foremen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  educated.    (0  He  would  choose  one  for  his  superior 
education  to  till  the  position  of  foreman.    A  person  who  is  unable  to  read  or  write  could 
not  fill  that  position ;  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  read  and  writiv  hut  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  figures  to  enable  him  to  take  a  plan  and  lay  of  a  building  for  others  to 
work,    (m)  I  think  those  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  (and  improved 
them)  would  be  preferable  to  those  having  received  a  superior  education.     Mechanics 
unable  to  read  or  write  would  not,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  be  chosen  for  positions 
of  trust,  foremen,  or  superintendents,    (n)  An  employer,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  desiring  a  superintendent,  would  want  a  man,  the  best  educated  he 
could  get.    As  the  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  teach  his  scholars,  so  with,  the  super- 
iuteudeut — he  should  be  thoroughly  educated ;  I  have  seen  cases  to  the  contrary,  where 
the  great  desideratum  in  a  superintendent  was  his  ability  to  tyrannize  over  his  supposed 
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inferiors,  (o)  Those  having  a  superior  education,  (p)  Those  possessing  a  superior 
education  would  have  the  preference  over  the  ethers,  for  various  reasons.  The  edu- 
cated person  could  estimate  for  work  to  be  dene  by  contract,  and  produce  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  same  ;  and  also  in  executing  a  job,  each  person  working  has  a  drawing 
of  his  particular  part,  therefore;  in  my  opinion,  the  superior  educated  has  the  advant- 
age, and  his  employer  the  benefit  of  his  education  as  superintendent  of  his  business. 
{q)  Qualifications  being  equal,  the  better  educated  would  be  select'Cd. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  surroundings  t  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated  than 
the  untaught  classes  f  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and 
social  influence  among  their  fellows  t — Answer,  (a)  The  educated  workingman  is  by  far 
the  best  citizen ;  he  is  not  so  dissipated  ;  is  no  more  idle  or  lazy  than  the  uneducated ;  as  a 
class  they  live  in  better  houses ;  tneir  homes  are  more  comfortable,  and  their  children,  as 
they  grow  up,  are  better  members  of  society.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  largest 
share  of  the  criminals  in  this  country  are  the  children  of  uneducated  parents.  (6) 
There  is  no  rule  to  cover  the  last  questions.  Should  incline  to  think  that  good  houses 
are  generally  inhabited  by  persons  of  more  or  less  education,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  met  with  comparatively  well-educated  fools,  drunkards,  and  worth- 
less characters,  (c)  The  social  habits  of^cducated  workingmeu  are  by  far  better;  they 
live  in  better  houses,  eat  better  food,  and  it  does  not  cost  them  so  much  as  it  would 
others  for  inferior  food  by  mismanagement  and  not  buying  in  the  proper  season  ;  they 
have  better  surroundings,  and  are  not  as  idle,  or  dissipated  ;  as  for  character,  public 
opinion  has  whipped  it  out  from  among  coal  miners,  and  judges  the  whole  class  by 
the  actions  of  a  few  uneducated  rascals.  An  educated  man,  being  a  miner,  is  very 
great  among  his  fellow-minors ;  they  will  believe  him  before  any  one  else.  We  need 
education.  I  am  president  of  the  Miners'  Benevolent  Association  in  my  valley. 
Most  of  our  people  being  of  foreign  birth,  are  more  or  less  uneducated.  I  am  Welsh, 
but  coming  here  at  eleven  years  of  age,  am  more  fortunate  then  my  follows,  (d)  My 
experience  is  altogether  confined  to  German  working  people,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  some 
mental  culture ;  they  are,  as  a  class,  respectable,  and  quite  a  number  are  fond  of  reading, 
studying,  thinking,  and  improving  their  minds  generally ;  there  always  has  been  a 
goodly  proportion  of  inventive  talent  amon^  them;  they  find  it,  however,  harder 
m>m  year  to  year  to  find  a  livelihood,  wages  tending  downward  in  compaiison  with  prices 
of  first  necessities ;  their  social  standing  and  their  earnings  are,  on  an  average,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mental  culture,  (e)  I  look  on  education  as  the  lever  by  which  man  is  raised 
from  mere  beasts  of  btirden  or  machines,  to  be  rational  thinking  men,  good,  patriotic  citi- 
zens, ^ood  husbands  and  fathers,  while  ignorance  is  brutalizing,  has  no  character,  little 
morality,  and  no  influence  among  its  fellows.  In  trade  organizations  intelligence 
always  takes  the  leader's  part.  (/)  They  always  live  in  better  houses,  handsomer  sur- 
roundings ;  I  think  as  a  general  thing  they  are  just  as  dissipated,  and  are  not  as 
economical  as  the  untaught  classes,  nor  so  moral ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience  wher- 
ever I  have  been.  (</)  I  regard  the  mental  culture  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  as  of 
vast  importance.  The  better  educated,  that  is,  practical  education,  the  more  refined 
the  workmen  ;  they  do  live  in  better  houses,  with  better  surroundings ;  are  not  dissi- 
pated or  idle ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  only  one  in  ten  confined  in 
our  State  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  jails,  come  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  class. 
As  to  individual  character,  morals,  and  social  influence,  it  depends  upon  their  daily 
walk  and  talk ;  their  skill ;  their  education  is  not  looked  to.  It  is  men  of  truth  and 
interest  that  lead  in  all  branches  of  trade ;  these  are  the  men  that  are  employed  first ; 
and  if  a  scarcity  of  labor  is  felt,  then  comes  in  the  balance.  Another  point  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  te  is  this:  the  less  hours  a  man  labors  the  more  he  becomes 
refined,  lives  better,  the  more  iuveutive  becomes  his  mind,  and  the  result  is,  more 
labor-saving  machinery  comes  into  use,  and  therefore  more  wealth  is  added  to  our 
country.  Look  back  for  the  last  half  century  and  realize  the  giant  strides  that  have 
pLiced  the  producing  classes  upon  the  high  plane  of  moral  and  social  refinement  that 
they  now  occupy :  we  work  less  hours  now  than  then,  are  paid  better  wages,  enjoy 
moro  luxuries,  aud  intemperance  is  fast  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  producing  classes. 
Not  until  the  producing  class  can  still  have  their  nours  of  labor  reduced  to  the  shortest 
possible  space  can  the  nation  look  for  that  refinement  in  that  class  that  all  Christian 
nations  aspire  to.  (h)  If  workingmen  are  treated  as  equals,  they  will  never  abuse 
that  equality.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  idle,  because  circumstances  will 
not  pernut  it.  The  better  education  a  man  possesses,  the  more  avenues  for  labor  are 
opened  for  him ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  possesses  a  good  name,  and  natural  com- 
mon sense,  a  good  living,  if  not  prosperity,  will  be  his.  Having  been  a  laboring  man  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  still  do  not  complain ;  yet,  there  are  others  that  do,  and  have  a  cause, 
(i)  I  regard  mental  culture  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 
it  improves  the  habits  of  our  workingmen. '  If  a  man  cannot  read  he  will  in  times  of 
excitement  go  to  the  corner  grocery  or  saloon  for  his  information,  and  there  is  exposed 
to  intemperance,  more  than  the  man  that  stays  at  home  and  reads  his  pajier.    You 
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might,  we  think,  very  appropriately  have  added  another  question  to  the  foTe$roing, 
as  tbllows :  ''How,  in  yoor  opinion,  woald  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  affect  th« 
workingmen,  and  the  commercial  and    mechanical    interests  of  the  country  T   I 
have   seventeen  men  working  for  me,  and  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  at  this  time, 
but  suggest  that  in  future  inquiries  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  put  such  a  questioo. 
(j)  The  educated  live  in  better  houses,  their  morals  and  character  are  better,  theii 
economy  is  greater ;  and  also  their  sociability  and  influence  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
greater,  and  dissipation  less,    (k)  To  this  I  would  say  that  seven-tenths  of  thoae 
receiving  a  common-school  education  are  less  addicted  to  dissipation  than  those  irho 
did  not  get  such  an  education,  and  if  thev  do  become  dissipated  they  are  easier  reformed 
than  an  uneducated  person,  because  they  can  see  their  folly  clearer  and  quicker.   I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  workiuffmen  who  received  a  common-school  education  Uto 
in  better  houses,  and,  as  a  generic  thing,  are  more  tasty  and  economical  than  thoee 
not  so  fortunate.     I  consider  that  the  more  intelligence  is  infused  into  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  community  at  large,  and  if  I  could  have  my 
way  I  would  have  a  law,  that  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  be 
or  she  was  sixteen  years  old — a  portion  of  each  year  at  least.    (/)  I  think  education  and 
mental  culture  has  a  g^reat  effect  on  the  habits  of  workingmen ;  they,  (the  educated,) 
as  a  general  thing,  occupy  better  houses ;  their  homes  are  surrounded  by  all  the  oooh 
fort  that  lies  in  their  power ;  they  are  more  industrious  than  the  other  class,  and 
have  more  influence  among  their  fellow-men,  as  they  generally  respect  themselves,  and 
are  respected  by  all  others,    (ot)  It  makes  them  more  ambitious  to  excel  as  workmen ; 
they,  as  a  class,  do  live  in  better  houses,  and  they  strive  to  procure  a  home  of  their 
own ;  they  are  not  idle ;  they  will  compare  ver^  favorably ;  they  possess  greater 
influence  with  their  fellow-workmen,    (a)  I  consider  that  mental  culture  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him,  not  only  a  better  Christian,  but  a  better  man  ;  such  also  live  in 
better  houses,  with  better  surroundings ;   they  in  general  are  temperate,  and  econom- 
ical, moral  if  not  religious,  and  they  are  in  ^neral  looked  upon  by  their  fellows  as 
superior  to  themselves,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  honor.    («) 
Mental  culture  creates  the  desire  for  better  homes,  better  surroundings,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  labor  to  accomplish  it ;  our  prison  statistics  will  show  their  dispositions  as 
coDopared  with  the  ignorant ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  the  highest  in  the 
land,  and  a  reference  to  trade-unions  will  show  their  influence.    But  all  is  lost  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  corrupt  government  legislates  entirely  for  capital,  and  nothing  for 
honest  labor,    (p)  The  effect  of  mental  cmture  upon  the  workmgmen  is  a  benefit; 
they  have  formed  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  societies  of  useful  knowledge ;  they, 
as  a  class,  live  very  resi>ectably ;  their  surroundings  are  plain,  neat  and  comfortable ; 
they  are  in  general  of  industnous  habits ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  any 
class  of  citizens.  There  is  of  course  a  portion  of  dissipation  among  the  workingmen,  but 
not  to  any  more  extent  than  any  other  class  of  persons.    (9)  That  they  are  more  sociable 
and  make  better  citizens ;  that  they  live  in  better  style ;  that  they  have  more  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  are  not  as  idle  and  dissipated  as  the  untaught ;  and  that 
their  morals  are  much  better,  and  they  are  more  economical,  and  their  influence  is 
very  beneficial  on  those  around  them,  is  certainly  true,    (r)  The  effect  is  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  I  am  confident  they  do.    They  are  not  quite  the  contrary ;  they  will  compare 
welL 

OBSERVEBS'  ANSWEB8. 

(a)  Baird,  Henry  Carey,  industrial  publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
(h)  Cutter,  Stephen,  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  as  ship-buUder,  228£art 
Twelfth  street,  New  York. 

(c)  Douai,  Dr.  Adolf,  printer,  editor,  and  teacher,  1397  Broadway,  New  York. 

(d)  Lewis,  J.  R.,  (for  Governor  Bullock,)  State  commissioner  of  education,  Atlanta, 
Oeorgia. 

(e)  Stone,  Elisha,  in  the  coal  mines,  Mahoney  Plains,  Pennsylvania. 
*  Tousey,  Sinclair,  publisher  and  news  agent.  New  York. 

Question  1.  Have  yon  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  or  the  amount  af 
work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  indepen- 
dent of  their  natural  abilities  1 — Answers,  (a)  Yes :  I  have,  (b)  1  have ;  and  I  have 
consulted  other  mechanics  who  have  employed  workmen  and  tney  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony,   (d)  Have  observed  a  difference.    («)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  f  Town  f  State  f  In  what  occu- 
pation were  the  laborers  engaged  f— Answers,  (a)  At  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
indeed  throughout  my  experience  of  many  years,  and  especially  in  impressions  I  hare 
received  from  contact  with  mechanics  coming  to  my  establishment — industrial  publish- 
ing, (b)  In  the  city  of  New  York ;  as  ship-joiners.  I  carried  on  the  business  of  aship- 
Jomer  from  1831  to  1860,  in  the  firm  of  loungs  &,  Cutter,  employing  at  times  neariy 

*  NoTB.— An  saterisk  denotes  that  the  reply  is  inoozporated  in  Conuniaeioner's  report 
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two  hundred  men.  (0)  In  Georgia;  in  almost  every  department  of  labor,  (f)  In  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  coal  mines  and  men  working  about  a  colliery. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  writ-e,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  at 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
write  f  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  waees  f — Answers,  (a)  As  regards  the 
5r8t  question,  I  should  say  yes,  (except,  perhaps,  as  laborers ;)  but  the  second,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  (b)  I  answer  yes  un- 
hesitatingly as  to  artisans,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  Judge,  of  laborers  also ; 
and  possessing  the  above  qualifications  would  make  them  worth  from  one-quarter  to 
one-naif  more.  I  know  many  who  possess  a  natural  mechanical  ability,  but  education 
gives  power  to  such  in  greater  proportion.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  per- 
sons whose  education  had  been  ueslected  and  their  native  genius  had  placed  them  in 
position,  but  mourned  over  this  deficiency  and  felt  that  it  crippled  them,  (d)  Yes : 
even  so  much  education  is  worth  25  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  to  the  possessor,  and 
much  more  to  the  employer  and  community,    (e)  About  2b  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  Ike, — ^ive  the  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  mncn  would  it  increase  his  wages  f— An- 
swers, (a)  Perfect  accuracy  or  even  an  approximation  to  it  I  consider  impossible  to  givo 
in  an  answer,  (b)  1  think  it  would  increase  the  ability  very  much ;  how  much,  would 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  business,  (d)  It  would  increase  his  ability  fouilbld,  and  his 
wages  (average)  more  than  100  per  cent,    (f)  About  40  per  cent. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  Knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods  or  in 
improvements  in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  invent- 
ive skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — Answers,  (a)  Here  is  a  ]M>int,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  full,  and  even  hot,  controversy.  Too  much  education  of  a  certain  sort, 
such  as  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  especially  book-keeping,  to  a  person  of 
humble  antecedents,  is  utterly  demoralizing  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  is  productive 
of  an  army  of  mean-spirited  ^^  centlemen,^  who  are  above  what  is  called  '^  a  trade,'' 
and  who  are  only  content  to  follow  some  such  occupation  as  that  of  standing  behind 
a  counter,  and  selling  silks,  gloves,  bobbins,  or  laces,  or  to  **  keep  books.''  After  a  good 
deal  of  observation,  and  more  especially  during  thirteen  years  past  that  I  have  been  a 
pretty  close  student  of  social  science.  I  nave  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  system 
of  education,  as  furnished  by  law,  wnen  it  goes  beyond  what  in  Pennsylvania  is  called 
a  grammar  school,  is  vicious  iu  the  extreme — productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  Were 
the  power  lodged  with  me,  no  bo^  or  girl  should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense 
beyond  what  he  or  she  could  obtain  at  a  g^mmar  school,  except  for  some  useful  occu- 
pation. "  The  high  school "  of  to-day  must,  as  I  believe,  under  an  enlightened  system, 
be  supplanted  by  the  technical  school,  with  possibly  *^  shops ''  connected  with  it.  A  boy  who 
graduates  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  is  not  provided  with  the  means  of  earning  a 
Sving  at  any  occupation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  engage,  except  book-keeping,  teach- 
ing, or  shop-keeping,  or  tending,  and  possibly  law,  or  theology.  We  are  manufactur- 
ing too  many  '^gentlemen"  and  'Madies,"  so  called,  and  demoralization  is  the  result. 
What  good  do  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  &c.,  do  to  a  counter-skipper  in  a  retail 
dry  goods  shop  f  Advertise  to-morrow  in  *'  The  Public  Ledger"  for  a  book-keeper, 
and  100  or  more  answers  would  come  in  24  hours.  I  did  so  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  first  day  I  had  received  55  replies,  and  abandoned  the  search,  or 
rather  the  Ledger  letter-box.  The  brightest  boy  who  has  graduated  at  the  high 
school  for  years,  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes  urom  his  entry  into  the  preliminary 
schools,  throughout  his  course  in  the  high  school,  and  up  to  the  final  hour,  is  now  a 
clerk  in  a  printing  office  in  this  city.  Such  a  boy — this  boy^  and  I  know  him  well — has 
the  capacity  to  work  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the  largest  mining  operation,  the  greatest 
iron  works,  or  the  grandest  consolidated  railroad  monopoly  in  the  country,  had  ne  ever 
bc^n  put  upon  the  track,  but,  thanks  to  our  barbarous  system  of  public  education, 
he  will  probably  finish  his  career  as  a  clerk,  or  at  best  as  a  successful  buyer  and  seller 
of  merchandise.  Were  I  in  the  position  of  General  Eaton,  I  would  commence  a  crusade 
a^inst  the  ignorance  of  our  educators,  and  I  would  bring  the  people  to  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  '*  what  knowledge  ia  moat  worthy  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  so  well  and  truly  sunsr, 
or  these  ignoramuses  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  lopping  off  my  official  head. 
(6)  I  would  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  but  how  much  is  a  <ufficult  question  to  an- 
swer, (c)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  a  slight  degree  of  education  is  of  some  pecu- 
niary value  to  the  laborer,  a  higher  one  even  more  so.  But  the  reason  or  cause  wny  it 
is  so,  is  by  far  less  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  educated  laborers,  or  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  such  than  to  illiterate  ones,  or  that  the  laborers 
themselves  are,  by  education,  enabled  to  perform  their  work  more  advantageously, 
cleverly,  or  faithfully.    All  these  considerations  and  causes  hold  good  to  some  extent. 
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and  yet  tbey  do  not,  as  a  role,  fix  the  rate  of  wages  or  earnings.    Exceptions  to  the  rnlo 
are  too  frequent.    One  class  of  exceptions  is  that  of  highly  educated  persons,  whom 
want  of  capital  and  dearth  of  independent  stations  in  life  doom  to  the  slavery  of 
wages.    Their  wages  are,  en  an  average,  lower  than  those  of  less  educated  men  and 
women  engaged  in  mechanical,  or  even  unskilled,  labor.    Especially  in  New  York, 
there  are  tliaumnds  of  well-educated  men  and  women,  who  seek  and  find  a  most  preca- 
rious and  scanty  livelihood  with  their  pen,  or  their  address  and  wits  in  literary,  thea- 
trical, teaching*,  and  agency  pursuits;  because  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
engage  in  better  paid  mechanical  and  unskilled  labor.    This  is  the  case,  not  in  the 
United  States  only,  but  also,  now-a-days,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  of  "capitalistic  production,"  and  an  unjust  state  of  things  in  society. 
Thencodt  appears,  that  the  chief  benefit  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  not  to  be  songht 
and  found  in  one  or  all  of  the  above-named  causes,  but  in  his  umriUingness  to  submit  to 
all  the  behests  and  humiliations  of  capital,  and  the  upper  classes  of  society,  in  his 
yearning  for  independence,  in  his  shunning,  as  much  as  possible,  dependent  positious, 
and  service  to  others.    It  is  because  education  t-ends  toward  diminishing  the  number 
of  persons  competing  for  wages  at  any  kind,  even  the  worst  paid,  of  labor,  and  thus 
chocks  the  constant  downward  tendency  of  wages,  that  education  is  chiefly  beneficial. 
Diminishing  the  number  of  slaves,  or  of  persons  willing  to  cnt^^r  servile  conditioos, 
means  diminishing  slavery  and  servitude.    Take  away  subjects,  and   there  are  no 
kings ;  abolish  stupidity,  drunkenness,  and  coarser  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
class  who  can  thrive  on  taxing,  "  exploiting,"  profiting  from  these  vices.     And  it  is 
exactly  for  this  reason  that  European  governments,  now-a-days,  discourage  a  hi^er 
degree  of  general  popular  education;  they  are  well  aware  of  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  wages-class  toward  a  social  and  political  revolution.    This  is  the  secret  reason  why 
they  have  so  long  fawned  on  Bonaparte's  rule  in  France,  which  has  so  visibly  suc- 
ceeded in  demoralizing  the  nation  of  the  French  and  other  nations.    Aye,  education, 
not  only  in  the  alphabet,  catechism,  and  the  multiplication  table,  but  a  general  popu- 
lar education  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  is  tiie  panacea  for  all  the  social  evils  and 
injustices;  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to  evils  of  human  creation,  which 
may  be  remedied  by  human  efforts.    It  is  not  the  ability  of  all  working  men  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  which  improves  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  human  race 
to  any  considerable  extent— -or  else  the  Chinese,  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  a 
man,  would  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  in  their  socio-political  relations.    It  is  the  pro- 
gress'of  science  and  art,  with  their  paramount  influences  on  technics,  civilization,  and 
the  habit  of  independent  thinking  of  every  individual,  which  render  the  socio-political 
condition  of  white  working  men  infinitely  more  humane  and  progressive  than  that  of 
the  Chinese.    And  it  is  the  progress  of  tcxmnics  and  invention,  which,  by  centralizing, 
on  the  one  hand,  capital  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  persons,  and  thus  sowing  the 
seeds  of  intolerable  social  and  political  mischief  and  injustice,  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
act  as  its  own  antidote,  by  clashing  with  the  growing  spirit  of  independence  of  the 
working  classes,  (d)  Yes;  immeasurably,  (c)  About  75  percent. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Yes,  generally.  (6)  Without  exception. 
(d)  Always,    (e)  Yes. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  an  employer  generally  choose  for  i>ositions  of  trust,  such  as 


the  most  thorough  education,  if  they  will  accept  any  such  position.  (&)  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  person  unable  to  read  and  write  could  fill  the  position  of  foreman  or 
superintendent — he  must  possess  wonderful  native  qualifications  to  induce  me  to 
select  him;  the  rudiments  at  least  being  indispensable,  I  consider  the  better  the 
education  the  more  he  is  worth,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  responsibility  assumed 
or  delegated,    (d)  The  best  educated  man.    (e)  The  most  educated. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmen  t  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  better 
surroundings  t  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  T  How 
will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence  among 
their  fellows  t — Answers,  (o)  Mental  culture  is  certainly  elevating  in  its  tendencies, 
unless  it  elevates  a  man  above  a  proper  calling ;  it  tends  also  to  give  pride  and  energy, 
and  leads  to  good  social  influences  among  their  fellows ;  but  as  for  economy,  much  is  to  oe 
said  on  both  sides.  (&.)  1st.  To  elevate  them  and  give  them  self -resx>ect.  2d.  They  will 
seek  to  live  in  better  houses  and  generally  command  a  better  helpmate,  and  then  seek 
better  surroundngs.  3d.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  stimulus  to  improve  their 
minds,  and  therefore  do  not  have  the  idle  time  that  leads  the  untaught  classes  into 
that  kind  of  company  that  begets  dissipation ;  and  this  places  them,  in  the  4th  place, 
far  above  the  others  in  all  the  social  qualities  as  a  citizen,  (d)  Education  refines  and 
elevate  every  man  morally  and  mentally,  and  ought  to  physically ;  he  not  only  has 
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the  aliility  but  the  desire  for  better  surroandings ;  works  more  with  head  and  hands 
and  with  better  aims ;  more  economical  because  more  ambitions  to  accomplish  some- 
thing; more  strictly  moral,  because  he  better  appreciates  his  duties  towards  God  and 
his  fellows,  and  his  social  influence  ever  increasing  as  knowledge  gives  him  power, 
(e)  1st.  Yes.    2d.  No.    3d.  Diflerence  as  much  as  between  black  and  white. 

ADDITIONAL  REPLIES. 

[The  following  answers  to  the  several  inquiries  sent  out  are  inserted  here,  having 
been  received  too  late  to  be  arranged  deriatim  with  those  preceodiug  thorn.] 

EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  Butler,  W.  R.,  planter,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 
(6)  Carey,  E.  M.,  planter,  Van  Wert,  Greorgia. 

(c)  Cummings,  John,  shoe  manufacturer,  Wobum,  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Goodwin,  C.  J.,  agent  Indian  Orchard  cotton  mills,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

(e)  Grumbujll,  R.  J.,  planter,  Shipnorth  Landing,  Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania. 
__  i. 

Question  1.  HanM^ou  employed  a  number  of  persons  as  laborers  T  VPf^^t  town,  state, 
character  of  the  Mort — Answers,  (a)  Farm  labor,  negro  and  whit  .  (b)  Colored 
farm  labor,  (c)  Manufacture  of  shoes,  skilled  and  unskilled,  n-^Hve  auli  loreign.  (d) 
Manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  (e)  Farm  labor,  black  and  ,  ^^te.  (/)  Freedmen, 
white  managers,  mechanics  of  both  castes.  (</)  Printing  and  ^^  aer  work  incidentiil 
to  publishers,    (h)  To  plantation  labor. 

Question  2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work 
executed  by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities? — ^Answers,  (a)  As  to  the  handling  of 
farm  implements  or  picking  cotton,  I  have  not.  (&)  I  have,  (c)  I  have  always  found 
that  the  value  of  the  amount  produced  was  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation possessed,  whether  the  work  required  skilled  or  comparatively  unskilled  labor. 
id)  I  have.  (/)  Have  never  had  an  educated  freedmaninmy  employ.  He  is  a  man  whom 
have  never  seen.  There  are  a  few  who  can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  they  arc  no 
better  laborers  than  their  untaught  brethren,  (g)  We  have  not  employed  persons  ^ 
unable  to  read  and  write,  {h)  But  few  can  read,  and  those  are  no  better  than  the 
uneducated  at  the  labor  I  give  them  to  execute. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
writ« ;  and  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages  t — Answers,  (a)  Not  per- 
ceptible in  any  farm  labor.  The  best  labor  I  have  ever  employed  were  sprightly  darkies^ 
unable  to  read  or  write,  (b)  Yes,  those  that  can  read  or  write  have  more  fore- 
thought, and  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  Increase  it  one  quarter,  (c)  I  do  not 
find  from  my  experience  that  the  mere  learning  to  read  and  write,  without  the  mental 
training  that  comes  from  the  exercise  of  these  attainments  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
the  labor  or  the  amount  produced.  I  have  always  found  the  most  ignorant  portion  of 
ray  labor  to  be  the  least  profitable,  and  the  least  reliable,  (d)  As  a  rule  those  who  can 
read  and  write  learn  more  quickly,  are  more  faithful,  more  constant  at  their  work,  and 
where  the  work  is  done  by  the  "job"  or  "piece"  will  invariably  earn  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  more  than  those  who  cannot.  (/)  They  do  not ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  ob- 
served correctly,  a  limited  education  in  most  cases  is  hurtful.  Good  "  mother- wit,"  or 
native  intellect,  is  far  more  advantageous  when  combined  with  principle  or  integrity 
of  character,  (h)  My  business  is  that  of  a  planter,  and  I  do  not  believe  education  adds 
efficiency  to  my  African  labor  in  the  cotton-field.  They  have  to  be  instructed  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  com,  and  every  change  in  the  seasons.  They  have  to  be 
looked  after,  so  as  to  conform  to  one's  wishes  to  proper  cultivation.  They  are  a  forgetful 
race,  prone  to  carelessnes,  and  have  to  be  impressed  every  day  in  the  right  mode,  no 
matter  what  their  past  instructions  and  experiences  have  been. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education— a 
knowledge  of  the  ai'ts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.,  give  the  laborer  in 
the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  f — ^Answers, 
(a)  In  every  department  of  business  his  ability  would  be  increased  with  his  education, 
save  the  monotonous,  easily-acquired  routine  of  duty  on  the  farm.  (6)  ArithuM^tio 
would  add  much,  (c)  From  my  observation,  I  think  such  an  education  would  double 
the  value  of  the  product ;  as  when  such  labor  is  employed  the  product  is  not  only  much 
increased ;  it  requires  less  attention  from  the  superintendent,  and  the  work  is  much 
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more  uniform)  tbe  expense  on  tools  and  machinery  is  much  lessened,  (d)  A  good  pnetf- 
cal  knowled^  of  arithmetic,  itc.,  becomes  a  necessity  to  a  man  who  would  act  as  foreman 
or  assistant  in  any  de]partment  of  oar  business.  I  have  men  under  my  own  obsenratioB, 
who,  from  long  experience,  have  become  goad  practical  workmen,  and  are  only  dehamd 
from  acting  as  foremen  of  their  departments  for  lack  of  education.  («)  Acquisition  of 
knowledge  does  increase  inventive  skill ;  I  cannot  estimate  its  worth,  (f)  I  speak  of 
the  form  laborer  only.  A  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underue  his  occupa- 
tion wonld  add  greatly  to  his  wealth-producing  power.  I  should  say  at  least  50  per 
0ent.,  and  would  increase  his  wages  as  a  mere  laborer  to  that  extent  at  least.  As  & 
superintendent  or  manager,  200  to  300  per  cent.  As  a  mechanic  100  or  200  per  cent. 
Fidelity  would  diminish  or  increase  his  power  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  its  posses* 
•ion.  \g)  Better  education  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  value  of  a  printer's  work; 
but  H  is  not  practicable  to  state  the  additional  value  with  precision.  8uch  radimen- 
tary  knowledge  of  forei;ni  languages  as  will  enable  a  compositor  to  set  the  types  will 
increase  his  pay  about  10  per  cent,  (h)  Education  would  improve  those  who  folloir 
trades,  and  education  enough  to  know  on  settlement  whether  cheated  or  fairly  dealt 
by,  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  employers  and  employed,  and  where  it  can  be 
bestowed,  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  done. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capii- 
city  of  the  workingman  to  moet  the  exigencry  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  t&fSTinventive  skill 
add  to  his  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Few  inveutws  do  any  good  to 
the  South.  (5)  Yes,  certainly  one-fourth,  (c)  Where  much  machiwy  is  used,  an  in- 
creased knowledge  or  mental  cultivation  would  add  much  to  the  lioiount  prodnced. 
The  more  wisely  a  maeliine  is  directed,  the  better,  as  well  as  the  more,  does  it  produce. 
Such  a  mind  would  be  much  more  likely  to  make  new  machines,  or  improve  those 
already  in  use.  I  think,  under  such  circumstances,  it  wonld  add  one-third  to  the  valne 
of  the  labor,  (d)  The  only  way  that  this  '*  hicher  degree  of  education  "  would  oenefit 
the  laborer  in  a  cotton  mill,  would  be  in  enabling  him  to  fill  a  higher  position,  (f)  To 
the  first  question  I  answer,  certainlif ;  provided  there  is  no  deficiencv  in  industry  and 
in  the  application  of  his  knowledge.  Second.  On  the  condition  named,  it  would  double 
or  treble  his  wealth-producing  power  in  his  individual  capacity.  His  influence  for 
good  would  extend  to  all  around  him,  and  add  greatly  to  his  value  and  usefulness. 
This  I  cannot  determine,  (g)  We  have  no  doabi  that  tboiaai^  inatmetioo  in  the  pnn- 
oiples  of  the  sciences  ppneattly  fiieilitstes  the  labor  of  printers;  but  in  what  deffree  their 
productive  power  is  increased  we  cannot  state  precisely.  (A)  With  white  laborers  I 
dare  say  it  would,  but  with  the  African  the  tenoency  is  not  so  great.  The  negro,  un- 
der the  constant  influence  of  the  white  man,  does  well ;  but  as  soon  as  deprived  of  it, 
his  tendency  is  to  barbarism  or  degeneracy. 

Question  6.  Would  you  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  t-< Answers,  (a)  Prefer  the  uneducated  sprightly  negro  on  the 
farm,  but  for  other  uses  the  pereou  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  pre- 
ferred. (5)  Yes.  (c)  Most  certainly,  (d)  Most  certainly  those  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  common  school.  (/)  I  woula  in  mechanics,  but  working  in  a  cotton-field  would 
give  no  preferonce  either  way.  {g)  We  would  prefer  a  person  trained  in  any  school 
which  imparts  knowledge,  to  one  entirely  nninstmcted.  (A)  I  am  indifferent  on  this 
subject.  Character  would  have  moro  influence  with  me  than  a  conmion-school  educa- 
tion.   I  regard  ^'  a  little  learning  a  dangerous  thing." 

Question  7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents ;  x>ersons  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  soch  as 
skill,  strength  and  fidelity,  being  equal? — Answers,  (a)  An  honest  man,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  would  be  my  choice,  {h)  One  who  could  read  and  write,  rather 
than  one  who  could  not  read  and  write ;  and  also,  rather  than  the  latter,  who  would 
(on  a  farm)  not  be  contented,  and  aspire  too  much,  (c)  Such  as  had  the  best  educa- 
tion in  the  department  of  labor  for  which  I  desired  them,  (d)  All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  the  educators  the  better  fitted  the  man  for  any  position  of  trust. 
(/)  The  man  of  superior  education,  of  course,  all  other  things  being  eqnaL  {g)  We 
greatly  prefer  the  best  educated  men.  (A)  I  would  prefer  a  man  with  just  enongh  edu- 
cation to  discharge  his  duties  rapidly,  to  one  who  knew  nothiuff  educationally,  or  one 
whose  brain  was  filled  with  science.  Give  the  negro  a  scientific  education,  and  from 
that  moment  I  would  expect  him  to  ignore  every  species  of  labor,  even  at  the  risk  of 
starvatipn. 

Question  8.  What  do  yon  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  T  Do  they,  aa  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  surroundings  t  Are  thev  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated 
than  the  untaught  classes  t  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  moral- 
ity and  social  influence,  amon^  their  fellows  t — Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  certainly 
improves  the  personal  and  social  habits.    That  they  live'in  bettor  houses,  or  with  bet- 
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ter  rarronndings,  is  hardly  perceptible.  Edacation  has  little  to  do  with  dissipation. 
The  edacated  compare  favorably  with  their  fellows,  (b)  The  effect  is  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  industiy,  and  honesty  in  dealing.  They  reason  upon  the  causes  and  effects 
on  the  crops,  and  endeavor  to  get  homes  ana  land.  Discountenance  the  petty  stealings 
from  their  employers,  which  was  preached  once  to  them  as  a  duty^  te  steal  from  their 
&wneri  as  no  narm.  The  black  man  or  negro,  in  this  locality,  gets  no  help  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  only  way  Ife  gets  his  children  taught  is,  during  the  two  months 
that  the  crops  lay  by  he  pays  50  cents  or  $1  for  each  pupil  to  a  partly-educated  black 
man,  who  only  reads  and  writes  poorly,  (c)  I  have  found  those  who  were  the  best  ed- 
ucated generallv  the  most  industrious,  the  most  skillful,  the  most  reliable,  and  the 
most  economiciu.  Such  are  always  the  most  self-governed,  (d)  Persons  who  have  re- 
ceived something  of  an  education,  no  matter  how  hmited,  will  be  found  with  better  sur- 
roundings, and  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  and  for  character,  economy,  and  social  influ- 
ence, far  superior  to  the  untaught  class,  (e)  Education  does  improve  their  condition, 
especially  socially.  There  is  very  little  beiug  done  for  the  negro  here.  The  school 
meets  in  a  building  given  them  by  northern  men  for  a  church.  A  white  man  who  un- 
dertook to  teach  was  threatened  and  driven  away.  No  fund  ever  roaches  here  from  the 
State,  and  I  suppose  the  Peabody  cannot  help  this  only  periodical  school.  The  black 
man  wants  help  and  encouragement  to  learn  the  simple  rudiments  for  his  protection 
from  the  designing  white  farmers  and  land  owners  that  cannot  themselves  read  or 
write.  The  poor  white  is  lower  than  the  black  man  without  education.  The  black 
man  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  himself  if  he  can  buy  the  land,  and  has  help  and  as- 
surance of  sympathy.  Objection  is  had  to  sell  the  black  land  and  give  good  title. 
(/)  The  effect  of  mental  culture  is  generally  good.  As  a  class,  they  live  in  better 
houses,  &c.  They  are  not  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught.  For  character, 
economy,  morality  and  social  influence,  they  are  superior  to  the  ignorant  and  ud taught. 
Good  morals  and  industrious  habits  are  as  essential  as  a  good  education.  No  amount  of 
education  can  compensate  for  a  want  of  these  great  elements  of  character,  (^g)  Mental 
culture  is  generallv  accompanied  by  better  morals  and  a  better  social  condition  than  is 
seen  in  uneducated  persons,  (h)  I  have  had,  since  the  surrender,  as  many  as  200  freed- 
men  on  my  plantations,  many  of  whom  can  read,  and  some  write.  There  are  some  lazy 
ones,  and  some  industrious  ones  among  this  class,  and  none  are  over-iadustiious. 

WORKMEN. 

(a)  Cameron,  Hugh.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

(5)  Qofflu,  Allen,  printer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbiai 

(c)  Maglathin,  H.  B.,  farmer  and  carpenter. 

(d)  Myers,  Isaac,  (colored,)  shipwright,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(e)  Phelps,  A.  W.,  joiner  and  masou.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
(/)  Bedstone,  A.  E.,  machinist  and  miner,  Vallejo,  California. 
(g)  Walter,  George  F.,  harness-maker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingmau,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitndo, 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  ? — Answers,  (a)  I  have  observed  a  marked 
difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  and  amount  of  work  done  by  men  and  women  who 
were  ignorant  or  educated,  and  the  difference  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  educated, 
other  things  being  equal,  {b)  I  have;  and  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  educated  me- 
chanics or  laborers,  (c)  I  have,  (d)  My  association  with  skilled  and  unskilled,  or 
educated  or  uneducated  labor,  justifies  me  in  saying  the  skill  and  amount  of  work  of 
one  workingmau  over  another  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his  education,  (e)  I  have 
noticed  a  difference  in  the  worth  and  value  of  men's  labor  by  reason  of  their  education. 
(/)  With  those  who  are  educated,  among  mechanics,  I  have  noticed  a  decidedly  better 
execution,  a  greater  amount  accomplished,  because  he  works  more  intelligently,  has 
more  confidence.    (</)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  t  Town  t  State  t  In  what  occu- 
pation were  the  litborers  engaged  t — Answers,  (a)  In  various  towns  and  States,  all  occu- 
pations, and,  particularly^  in  the  Army,  (b)  Boston,  Massachasett^^  and  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  Prmtingj  of  every  description,  (o)  In  Duxbury,  Miussachusetts, 
and  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  m  sawing  boards  and  sniugles.  (d)  Principally  Balti- 
more City,  Maryland,  among  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  house  carpenters,  painters, 
brick-masons,  and  common  mborers.  (e)  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  among  joiners 
and  masons.  (/)  In  Indiana  and  California,  and  elsewhere.  In  machine  manuiacturo 
and  mining,  both  as  machinist  and  miner.  In  every  place  it  requires  education  to 
do  mechanical  labor,    (g)  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  among  harness  makers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  bein^  equal,  show  anv  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write  t    And,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 

Sroductiveness  of  their  services,  and,  consequently  their  wages  t — Answers,  (a)  Thejr 
o,  and  would  tend  to  increase  productivenessi  &c.,  in  the  same  r^^-^o  ♦'--^  ^v^  -  - 
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mentfl  of  an  edacation  bear  to  a  thorough  education,  (b)  Yes ;  and  the  laborer  irbo 
can  even  tell  what  time  it  is  by  the  clock  is  of  more  value  than  one  who  is  dependent  upon 
others  for  his  knowledge  of  time.  I  have  found  that  the  more  igDoraut  the  workingmen 
of  any  locality  are,  the  less  regard  have  they  for  time.  The  increased  productiveness  of 
laborers  w^ho  can  merely  read  and  write  may  be  one-tenth  over  laborers  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  alphabet,  other  things  being  equal,  (c)  Those  who  possess  the  rudiments  of  education 
are  more  skillfnl  and  tnistworthy  tlian  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
additional  skill  and  fidelity  tends  to  an  increase  of  productiveness  of  fully  25  jhh  cent. 

(d)  My  observations  are  that  workingmeu  who  can  read,  and  write  show  greater  skill, 
perform  more  work  in  the  same  lengtn  of  time,  command  better  pay  than  those  of  the 
same  occupation  who  cannot  read  and  write.  They  are  generally  worth  25  per  cent, 
more  than  their  fellow  uneducated  workmen.  The  combination  of  trades-unions,  that 
forces  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  all  men  of  a  particular  trade,  very  often  deprives  thia 
class  of  men  of  their  real  worth,  the  wages  bemg  regulated,  not  by  the  qnaliiication  of 
workin^men,  but  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  members,  which  are  rat«d  equal. 

(e)  I  think  those  who  read  and  write  show  greater  skill  and  are  more  reliable,  and,  I 
should  think,  would  increase  their  worth  at  least  30  per  cent.  (/)  I  can  say,  from  luy 
observations,  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  to  have  any  ad- 
vantage, even  by  knowing  how  to  read,  and  does  materially  increase  the  productive- 
ness ot  labor ;  much  time  is  often  saved  upon  work  by  men  even  knowing  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  often  50  per  cent,  is  gained,  (g)  First  clause:  Yes^  2d  clause:  50 
per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education— a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good,  prac- 
tical knowletlge  of  arithmetic^  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c. — ^give  the  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages.~An- 
swers.  (a)  It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  answers  to  these  questions,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  there  would  be  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  {b)  In  printing  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  geology y  a  corps  of  printers  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with 
the  terms  employed  in  that  department  of  science,  will  accomplish  the  work  in/oiir- 
fftha  of  the  time  required  by  printers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
same  ratio  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  other  sciences,  or  even  iu  tho 
printing  of  a  tax  sale.  A  weD-educated  mechanic  is  worth  to  a  community,  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  two  times  as  much  as  an  ignorant  laborer,  without  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  (c)  I  should  say,  would  give  20  per  cent,  additional  power  of  pro- 
ducing wealth,  (d)  A  good,  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underUe 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  would  furnish  instruments  to  the  workingm.in  to 
increase  doubly  the  productiveness  and  quality  of  the  material,  add  50  per  cent,  annu- 
ally to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  increase  his  wages  25  per  cent,  (c)  It  would  certainly 
increase  his  power  for  accumulating  money,  and,  I  should  think,  would  increase  his 
wages  30  per  cent.  (/ )  A  still  higher  de^ee  would  add  100  per  cent,  in  many  cases, 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  all,  averaging,  m  my  mind,  37^  per  cent,  (g)  25  per  cent 
additional  to  the  above,  (2d  clause.) 

Question  5.  Does  this,  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  f  And,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  ? — Answers,  (a)  Yes,  at  least  one-half. 
(b)  Yes;  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  lever,  tho  pulley  ^  the  cam,  the  cog,  and  the 
ratchet,  &c,,  adds  to  the  value  of  a  pressman  one-third  over  one  who  simply  knows  how 
to  run  a  printing  press,  both  in  his  ability  to  prevent  and  repair  accidents  to  machin- 
ery. Such  knowledge  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  one-third,  (c)  It  usually 
does,  and,  in  general,  adds  fully  40  per  cent,  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  (d) 
Having  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  or  science,  he  ver^^  natur- 
ally becomes  inventive,  both  in  the  machinery  used  to  produce,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
tended uses  of  the  articles  produced.  In  comparison  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  at 
least  30  per  cent,  (e)  I  should  say  more  than  half.  (/)  It  does  decidedly  give  the 
educated  workman  every  advantage,  in  every  possible  way  the  question  may  be  put. 
It  is  positively  essential  that  the  operator  of  machinery,  in  all  its  uses,  shall  have  a 
balance  of  mind  that  the  access  to  books  only  gives,  before  wearing  out  life  in  practice 
and  experiment,  (ignorant.)  Educated  men  understand  machinery  by  x)lans  and  draw- 
ings, &c.    (g)  Yes. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage? — Answers,  (a)  Yes,  a  self-evident  proposition,  an  axiom. 
(6)  Yes,  even  by  uneducated  employers,  (c)  Yes.  (d)  My  experience  m  the  employment 
of  help,  both  in  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  is  that  an  eclucated  man  is  preferable, 
certainly  more  proQtablo.  (c)  Yes,  decidedly  so.  (/)  Yes,  all  other  things  being  equal- 
Question  7.  Whom  would  an  employer  generally  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such 
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remen  or  snperintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  havinj  tbc 
neuts  of  e<liication,  or  those  possessiuf?  a  superior  education,  all  otht  r  :L;':jx,  sti(  b 
:ill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  ?    Answers,  (a)  The  one  havi!>::  i:.*-  lu'w^i 
)ugh  education,  unless  the  employer  might  be  an  exception  to  the  nil*--    h    I'm-*.  »ii*» 
?ssing  superior  education,  (c)  Those  possessing  superior  educati<»!j.    ^'^  li  if  » 
>8ary  qualification  that  a  foreman  be  a  man  of  education.     If  he  h:i<  :m'T.  it  \  h'-t 
I  requires  the  employment  of  an  additional  chnical  force.     A  for«»rnaii  of  s';;»fT^i  >: 
ation  and  superior  skill,  as  a  general  rule,  will  either  become  partner.  •»!  u:-!.  iiii^ir- 
means  suflScient  to  establish  business  on  his  own  account,  (e)  Ccrxaii  ly  tb^  t^uG- 
1.  (/)  A  man  or  person  without  any  education  is  almost  totally  nuiit  i'«r  i  j^  ]•  f^i:- 
I  named  above.     I  have  seen  disastrous  results  in  several  csu^-a  by  a  c  •-^::-arr 
riment,  or  following  the  plan  of  employing  those  without  educati<»!j.  ♦--.  ♦  'i  a.*  iau 
1  iis  switch-tenders  for  railroads.    (  Vide  recent  accident  on  Westi-m  I'.i'  ?>-  It  a-d   i. 
?tatc.)  The  man  could  not  read,  and  life  was  sacrificed,  proiMTty  ilf  ^'' ;.  f^l.  lv:'' 
he  could  earn  in  a  lifetime,  (g)  A  person  having  the  superior  edm  aii  •). 
lestiim  8.  Wliat  do  you.  regard  the  eflect  of  mental  culture  uim>ii  tli«-  j«-:-/»-j-i-  a-yi 
1  habits  of  workiugmen  f     Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houM-^  nr  \  .'U  o-v^ 
mndings?    Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  nntantrlit  ria'--- f     H   « 
they  compare  for  character,  economy,  morality,  and  social  'wAhuuft'  'Av.i^tws  ti.*^  • 
svs  ? — Answers,  (a)  I  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  niK»ii  tlie  liaJ>,T«  #.t  r  i*; 
I  en  as  good.    They  may  or  may  not  live  in  better  houses,  but  are  g«-;-»-:i    ^  !!»'r. 
{itrious  and  less  <lissipated  than  the  untaught,  and  will  comjKire  for  u.'r ..   -  -    d* . 
rably.     (/>)  Mental  culture  creates  wants  which  the  uneilucateil  kiio-.v  !v»-     w^  •» 
the  supidy  of  these  wants  which  embellishes  civilized  life  ;  ]u'\u*-.  <-<-    <  <i-<    v..^v 
len  live  in  better  liouses,  eat  better  food,  and  wear  better  clot  Ik*  i  M.i^   ''.x-  r  .-**- 
red  fellows.    They  occupy  advanced  ground  in  regard  to  the  v:n  ."-  •' 
ess  addicted  to  the  vices;  hence,  they  IwM'ome  leatlers  unioiit;  tie  .'•  t-      - 
session  of  the  National  Labor  Congress,  held  at  Ciiieinnari.  o.   .  ^  ..     .   - 

e  I  did  not  make  tempenince  a  subject  of  inquiiy  among  th*-  ;•   »•- -  -    - 

ten  fnmi  widelj'-diversified  industries  and  sections  of  eouutry.  -  '  ' 

'■  that  on  no  occasion  were  the  deliberations  of  the;  eofi«i:n>**  '  .- 

under  the  inriuence  of  strong  drink.     Many  of  the  h';»4lin;:  ^i»  .  -    - 
^^  the  false  compliments  of  the  drinking  custom,  and  th*- <»•    -j.^  - 
red  me  that  the  men  i»roniineut  in  tne  workinj^iniMi'M  mk  i'->-'     • 
I  almost  entirely  temperance  men.     (c)  Thei  etlret  of  m«':s'a 
f  workingnieu  is  to  mak<«  them  more  moral  and  n-fni'd  :  :i»- 
disposed  to  be  idle  or  dissipated,  and  compare  fa\o»     .      • 
ig  their  fellows,     (d)  Socially  th«;  workinginen  an* 
ated  and  the  uneducated.    Their  style  and  lial-it^of  '.  -  ».♦ 
educated  have  a  disposition  to  live  on  wide  hti**  tc     r    i  i-        — 
rnal  appearance.    The  rapid  changes  in  the  fa-^lj  *# ^^  .  ►  .  - 

d  all  classes  of  workiugmen.    The  wages  of  wnj ,   •  /n^--    :  - 
1  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  in  the  litf  iuif  "f  * .,'  - 
e  very  few  of  either  class  consider  tiie  qiji  -*,  -•     »-   — 
ons  upon  the  soci<^ty  of  the  working  <];i'*"^-».  ,/  •  • 
rears  will  wipe  out  every  shade  of  moral  it  V.      >     ^^        - - 
le  world,  and  I  should  say  not  as  idle  ordi'-.v;^'-     ^  - 

•ciety.     (/)  Very  superior  i»ersonal  apiH-aj-rj- *     #--. 
fi'  houses,  fixed  with  more  taste  atid  b«-a:jt .  :   lu  • - 
srith  taste;  less  dissipated  than  the  nnt;*   /   -    • 
located  that  we  find  70  per  cent,  of  tie  <  • .      -     -^ 
le  great  amount  of  degra<lati<m  and  en r'>*^ 
can  remove  these  huit  results,     (ff)  ^1   *  ..v  -      ,        ,.     . 

(3  clause.)  Xo.     (4  clause.)  Favorab;;. 
lese  are  the  opinions,  also,  of  the  Hiirjv^^.v^.  -: 

OI5-J.X"  lii. 

)  Douglass,  Frederick,  editor  and  !*-—- --.   T  ^_  — 
)  Thomas,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ti? 

)  Tnimbull,  Hobert  J.,  Skipuith  L^:>'     ^    '-  >, 

lest  ion  1.  Have  you  obsi'rve<l  a '.     -— ..     :  .          ,              -           ,,,- 

uteil  by  jwrsons,  arising  from  a  i   •  -— -           -     -  ul- 

r  natural  abilities  ? — Answers-    «     :  :.,      *—— -  ;ir 

general  rule,  work  V.' it h  gn-av? -^':.-»       ^       ,  _                                                \^\\r 

*,  and  believe  that  educati'>i:i  atiu^  »  ua^          ^— .  _                   and 

tissippi.  MMit 

aestion  2.  Where  were  yorjr'/^«Nr^*.^  .sa^'      -  ..                                           t  to 

L- the  laborers  engaged? — Aii'^r-^           r      »^^  rru- 

have  extended  over  seve/i.  **-^  -  a^       s^-^  -         .  .               ,-      -                        lioso 

30e 
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coarser  kinds,  on  the  wharves  and  in  some  of  the  handicrafts,  (h)  In  many  towns  and 
several  States ;  a  large  variety,  (c)  Principally  as  laborers  in  cotton,  and  almost  entirely 
negroes. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  mdi- 
meuts  of  edncation,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  a« 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
or  write  ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  would  snch  additional  skill  tend  to  increast)  tlie  pro- 
ductivene«s  of  their  services  and  consequently  their  wages? — Answers.  («)  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fix  the  precise  difference  in  the  value  to  employer  of  the  labor  of  etiii- 
cated  persons  as  against  that  of  uneducated  persons,  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  labor  of  educated  persons,  while  to  the  i>erson8 
themselves  tlie  difference  is  vastlv  in  favor  of  those  who  are  educated.  Thev  do  th»?ir 
work  more  ciisily,  with  le>ss  bodily  exertion,  and  are  generally  in  better  conditiou  for 
work.  I  have  noticed  that  educated  men  know  better  how  to  dispose  of  their  ener- 
gies, make  fewer  false  motions,  and  otherwise  economize  their  strength,  (h)  The  con- 
dition of  laborers  is  coverned  by  circumstances,  of  course  j  but,  **  other  circumstances 
being  e(iual,"  the  laborera  who  can  read  and  write  certainly  have  a  decided  advantage, 
(o)  Among  negroes  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  of  education,  as  thus  far  it  hasbeJu 
used,  when  possessed  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  community,  to  acquire  influence  over 
their  fellows  for  vicious  purposes.  I  may  also  add  that  there  is  little  desire  among 
them  now  for  education,  parents  preferring  to  use  the  services  of  their  children  in  cul- 
tivating croi>s  rather  than  sending  them  to  school. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  nnderlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.,  give  the  laborer  in  the 
jM)wer  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wage«?  Answers,  (a) 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  thought  a  man  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  labor  the  l)etter  foi 
himself  and  for  his  employer.  He  who  labors  by  i)ractice  does  well,  but  he  who  com- 
bines theory  with  practice  does  better.  The  more  knowledge  a  man  has  tin?  greater 
will  be  his  mastery  over  both  theory  and  practice.  I  might  venture  to  sea  with  a  man 
knowing  the  theory  of  navigation,  but  never  with  one  destitute  of  snch  knowletlge, 
though  he  were  a  good  practical  sailor,  {b)  All  depends  on  the  individual.  If  his 
organization  is  right,  education  will  help  him  in  all  he  undertakes ;  but  if  not,  all  the 
education  you  can  give,  if  a  i)erson  lacks  system  and  energy,  does  not  make  him  pro- 
duce more,  or  of  more  value,  (c)  With  a  superior  degree  of  education,  doubtless  there 
would  be  great  improvement;  but  without  moral  culture,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
with  the  black  race,  but  little  advantage  can  be  gained  from  such  education  as  they 
now  have  or  will  acquire. 

Questiim  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  workiugman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improve- 
ments in  implements  or  machinery;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill  add 
to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — Answers,  (a)  My  answers  to  this  question  is  more 
or  less  implie«l  in  alt  I  have  said  above.  Ignorance  clings  steadily  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things,  however  clumsy  or  awkward;  while  intelligence  more  easily  discovers* 
better  way,  and  more  readily  adopts  the  new  against  the  old.  (6)  Answered  in  the 
preeeding  question,     (c)  No  experience  in  this  respect. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  hjwl  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage  ? — Answers,  (a)  I  think  he  would.  If  an  educated  man 
could  lintl  no  better  employment  than  digging  a  ditch,  I  should  expect  to  find  that 
work  better  done  than  by  an  uneducated  person.  (6)  I  think  not,  as  a  general  thing. 
(c)  Yes;  provided  he  had  industry.  But  our  experience  is,  that  with  the  negro,  the 
more  ignorant  the  better  laborer. 

Question  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  you  consider  best  fitted  for 
positions  of  trust,  snch  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  rejwl  and 
write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  snch  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equalf — Answerr*.  {a) 
Everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  a  man  tends  to 
incn^ase  his  fitness  to  fill  important  stations  of  trust.  An  educated  man  may,  despite 
his  education,  be  a  rogue  ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  education  is  to  make  men  honest 
and  faithful  in  their  <lealings.  (b)  Skill,  strength,  and  fidelity  might  be  equal,  but  to 
do  business  as  a  sui»criuten(lent,  or  foreman,  or  an  agent,  a  person  should  have  system 
and  force  of  character;  and  if  he  has  not  those  qnalitications,  superior  education  has  an 
advantage,  (c)  The  state  of  morality  amon|r  all  classes  in  this  country  is  such,  that 
fidelity  is  more  valuable  than  all  other  acquirements. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingment  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses  or  with  better 
Burrouudings  ?  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  f  How- 
will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence  among 
their  fellows  t — ^Answers,  (a)  In  all  that  belongs  to  the  social  woll-boiug  of  workings 
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men,  the  educated  workiDgmau  has  the  advantage.  His  taste  is  higher  and  purer,  his 
house  is  l»*rger  and  cleaner,  and  the  good  effects  of  education  are  8t»en  all  arouud  him. 
(6).  I  believe  education  elevates,  and  consequently  carries  with  it  a  moral  responsibility 
which  untaught  persons  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  i)ossess.  •  Therefore,  I  w<uild  say 
educate,  educate  the  whole  human  family,  (c)  Witli  respect  to  negroes,  we  have  no 
experience,  as  they  have  no  mental  culture  worthy  of  the  name.  Superficially  educated 
white  men  are  less  valuable  as  laborers,  and  less  responsible  than  negroes. 


[Hcpublished  from  Special  Keport  of  Comraifisioner  of  Education  on  the  Condition  of  Education  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  i 

iriilTBRACY   IN   THE   UNITED   ST4TES. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary 
and  of  higher  grades,  and  the  consequent  general  education  of  our  ]»eople,  there  are 
now,  as  tliere  have  been,  vast  numbers  who  cannot  even  read  and  write.  The  census 
tables  of  1840,  1850,  and  18G0  bring  to  light  facts  on  this  subject  which  ought  to  arrest 
the  earnest  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  first  statistics  upon  this  subject  for  tlie  United  States  were  gathered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  national  census  of  1840.  It  returns  r>4'J.850  white;  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  18,")0  this  number  had  increased  to  y()'i,8lH ; 
and  in  1860  it  ha4l  swelled  to  l,r^(),r)75.  To  this  number  should  be  added  91,7:i(>  free 
colored  illiterate  adults,  and  l,r>o3,^"00  adult  slaves,  now  free,  and  we  have  the  alarming 
aggregat^.^  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly'  three  millions  of  our  adult  population,  reported  as 
wliollv  unable  to  read  and  write.  • 

But,  as  much  mon;  than  half  (mr  population  arc  under  twentj'-one,  and  as  there  hns 
been  no  corresponding  increase  of  educational  facilities,  there  must  be,  and  is,  a  stjll 
larger  number,  more  than  three  millions,  of  young  persons  who  are  growing  up  in  ignc- 
rance  to  (ill  the  ranks  of  illiteracy  as  the  older  (uies  pass  off  the  stage  ;  so  that  more 
than  six  millions  of  the  American  people  constitute  a  iMokUfiH  class,  shut  out  from  tlircct 
access  to  this  main  source  of  knowledge.  Not  counting  the  million  and  a  half  of  these 
under  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  illiterate,  (though  they  are  on  the 
high  road  to  it,  unless  something  more  efBcieut  is  promptly  done  to  save  them.)  we 
have  one  and  a  half  millions  of  illiterate  youths  to  jwld  to  the  three  millions  of  illiterate 
adults,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  of  youths  and  iidults  actually  illiterate.  They  them- 
selves can  make  no  use  of  our  Bibles,  our  printed  constitutions  and  laws,  our  various 
instructive  boosts,  or  our  newspapers,  the  great  agency  of  popular  information,  but 
must  depend  upon  others.  To  their  blind  eyes  the  light  from  the  printed  page  and  the 
daily  sheet  is  darkness.  They  have  received  no  direct  benelit  from  all  our  public  and 
private  schools,  or  from  the  large  sums  given  or  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  read  have  been  reached  directly  by  these  appropriations  and 
benefiictions.  Cannot  something  effectual  be  done  for  these  millions  who  have  been, 
and  still  remain,  unprovided  for  and  out  of  reach  I 

It  may  be  said,  **A  large  proportion  of  the.se  are  negroes,  recently  slaves."  But  they 
are  men.,  ignorant  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  they  themselves,  and  wo  all  of  us 
with  them,  must  surter  the  evil  consetiuences  of  this  ignorance,  if  it  cannot  be,  if  it  is 
not  removed.  Bat,  besides  them,  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  (1,700,000) 
illiterate  white  youths  and  adults,  and  another  half  million  of  children  under  ten, 
growing  up  to  (must  it  be  f)  hopeless  ignorance. 

But  some  say,  "  They  are  mostly  foreigners,  from  countries  where,  in  the  interests  of 
despotism,  the  people  are  kejjt  in  ignorance."  This  is  true  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  emigrants  from  Europe,  nearly  all  the  European  states  from  which  most  of  them 
come  having  efficient  systems  of  public  schools.  Besides,  our  illiterate  are,  most  of 
them,  native-bom.  In  18.X),  according  t^  the  census,  there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults, 
but  340,893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were  871,418  native-born.  The  foreign-born 
illiterate  are  found  chiefly  in  the  States  containing  our  great  commercial  cities,  (jis 
Massachusetts,  4.3,000;  Now  York,  93,000;  Pennsylvania,  37,000;)  especially  in  the 
East.  In  the  West  an<l  many  western  cities  th*e  innnigrants,  being  chiefly  Germans, 
can  read  and  write  their  own  language.  In  California  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing magazines  has  recently  saio  that  "the  first  Chinaman  unable  to  read  his  own  lar 
piag(5  luis  yet  to  make  his  appearance  in  California."  The  superintendent  of  juiblir 
msl ruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  special  report  in  1887,  sa^'S,  "  travolcra  and 
missionaries,  and  men  connected  with  foreign  embassies,  are  agi*eed  iu  saying  thai  about 
all  the  male  population  of  China  can  re:id  and  write.  But  the  women  are  neither  sent  to 
school  nor  educated  at  home."  It  is  well  known  that,  by  law,  all  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  civil  advantages,  and  the  highest  honors,  are  given  only  to  thoso 
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-who  excel  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Datioiial  literary  examiaatipiis.  The^e  are  op^ 
to  all,  and  it  wonid  seem  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  boys  in  the  empire  start  in  the 
race  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and  that  they  acquire  some  rudiments  of  an  education  )De- 
lore  tliey  give  up  the  attempt.  But  all  over  our  country  we  have  vast  naml>cr8  of 
native-born  citizens  who  cannot  read — over  1,300,000  adults  and  youths,  and  nearly 
COOjOOO  children  growing  up  untaught.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  freedmeo, 
now  citizens,  are  also  native-born. 

But  it  has  been  said,  "They  are  chiefly  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  common 
schools,  in  the  South — 'j)oor  whites,'  kept  down  by  institutions  and  influences  which 
have  now  been  swept  away."  There  are,  indeed,  thousands  of  illiterate  "  poor  whites" 
in  the  South,  as  shown  by  the  census.  In  18G0  there  were  in  South  Carolina  15,U00 
adult  native  whites  who  could  not  read  ;  in  Georgia,  43,000  ;  in  Alabama,  r57,00O ;  in  Mis- 
bissippi,  15,000.  And  in  the  next  tier  of  States  north  it  was  worse  ;  in  North  Carolina, 
(;8,000;  in  Virginia,  7'J,(XI0;  in  Tennessee,  67,000;  in  Kentucky,  63,000;  in  Missouri, 
;.0,000.  But  still  further  north,  Avhere  the  influences  of  slavery  were  not  directly  felt, 
nnd  where  systems  of  e<lucation,  public  and  private,  have  be4»n  long  in  opei-atiou,  there 
are  still  man v  thousands  of  this  unfortunate  class;  in  Pennsvlvania,  36.000;  in  Kew 
York,  tiOjOOO;"  in  Ohio,  41,000;  in  Indiana,  54,000;  in  Illinois,  H^OO ;  in  Iowa,  13,000; 
in  California,  11,000;  and  even  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  country,  where  common 
schools  have  been  in  operation  from  its  earliest  settlement,  there  are  one  or  two  thou- 
sand in  each  State,  too  many  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  incapacity  of  certain  classes  to 
bo  taught.  Such  a  fact  forces  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sufticieucy  and  efficiency  of  the 
means,  facilities,  and  methods  of  instruction  employed. 

Thus  it  ap))ears  that  this  immense  evil,  our  weakness  and  our  disgrace,  extends 
among  our  native  poi)ulation  as  well  as  among  those  of  foreign  birth;  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  in  the  old  States  and  in  the  new, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as  well  aa  from  Maine  to  California.  It  is  a  wide-spread  national 
calamity. 

It  has  been  also  a  growing  evil ;  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
Indeed,  from  1840  to  18,')0  it  grew  faster  than  the  population.  Not  only  did  the  gross 
numbers  increase  from  550,0(K)  to  nearly  a  million,  but  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate  in- 
crej)sed  from  9  per  cent,  in  1840  to  11  per  cent,  in  Id'O.  And,  although  in  I'^OO  it  was 
1  educed  again  to  9  per  cent.,  where  it  was  in  1840,  so  that,  ap])arently,  taking  the  whole 
twenty  years  together,  illiteracy  has  not  grown  faster  than  the  iKipulation,  still  it  luk» 
held  its  own  ;  the  numbei-s  have  increased  /rom  5,'')0,000  adult  white  illiterate,  to 
1,127,000;  the  per  cent,  remains  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  return  t(»9percent. 
in  1860  is  due  to  real  ]n'ogress  by  earnest  Sunday-school  or  similar  eti'orts  to  teach  the 
illiterate  to  read,  or  l»y  tlie  improving  condition  of  some  of  our  States,  and  is  not  due, 
a«  some  have  feared,  to  preconcerted  and  combined  ])lans  to  reduce  the  numl>ers  re- 
turned from  some  States  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  wipe  olf  the  stigma  of  ignorance  ex- 
posed by  ])revious  census  returns,  and  that  the  country  is  not  taking  such  fearl'ul 
backward  strides  in  the  direction  of  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute?,  illiteracy. 

The  facts  above  stated  come  down  only  to  1850.  Now,  in  1870,  the  absolute  numbers, 
the  great  army  of  the  illiterate,  must  have  greatly  increased.  Whether  the  per  cent, 
hjis  diminished  or  increased  we  have  vet  to  learn.  The  ell'ect  of  the  late  war  in  ajiiira- 
vating  and  extending  the  soinces  ot  illiteracy  will  appear  in  the  census  of  1870  and 
1880,  and  must  be  severly  felt  in  its  dire  influence  in  this  direction  upon  our  social  and 
))olitical  life.  The  opportunity  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  education  of  the  freed- 
man  cannot  conii»ensate,  in  one  generati(m,  for  so  much  evil.  The  grand,  heroic,  and 
eminently  successful  eflbrts  of  the  teachers  of  the  freedman  and  their  liberal  supi>orters 
have  acconq)lished  wonders.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many?  Taking  ail  who 
are  reported  as  taught  to  read,  the  numl>er  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  with  thenatui-al 
i:icrea»e  of  the  population.  But  even  this  is  better  than  was  done  for  the  illiterate 
whites  in  the  whole  country  from  1840  to  18.'0  and  1860.  If  the  increasing  illiteracy  of 
tlie  blacks  has  been  arrested,  that  of  the  whites  ha^s  not  yet  l>een  checked.  Such*  an 
evil  demand.s  all  our  wisdom  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  arrest  and  remove  it,  and  all 
cur  zeal  and  energies  to  put  them  in  execution. 

So  far  the  tacts  have  been  given  simply  as  thej'  stand  in  the  census.  But  it  is  well 
l:!iown,  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  these  are  far  below  the  truth. 
Hardly  any  who  can  read  and  write  will  report  themselves,  or  be  reported,  as  unable 
to  do  so,  while  many  who  cannot  read  *vould  not  like  to  be  so  set  down  in  the  census. 
Tills  is  natural,  and  must  too  often  be  the  fact.  Horace  Mann  judged  himself  within 
bounds  when  he  added  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this  point,  '*  only  30  percent,  for 
its  undoubted  under-esti mates,"  and  ho  raised  the  number  550,000  for  1840  to  700,000. 
In  eori-oborat^cn  of  this  he  quotes  from  the  message  of  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia, 
in  1839,  statements  derived  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  the  court  records  of  five 
city  and  borough  courts,  and  ninety-three  county  courts,  (out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  counties  in  the  State,)  to  the  eftect  that  "almost  one-quarter  part  of  tht 
men  applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable  to  write  their  names."  The  census 
report  for  1840  gave  58,787  illiterate  white  adults  in  Virginia ;  Governor  CampbeH's 
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proportion  would  raise  tlio  number  to  82,489,  or  40  per  cent.  more.  From  such  facts  as 
this,  and  from  careful  comparisons  of  tlic  census  reports  for  tbo  several  States,  and  for 
the  several  years  1840, 1850,  and  1850,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  figures  of  tbe 
census  may  be  relied  on  as  much  below  tbo  painful  truth. 

But  there  is  a  further  view  to  be  taken  of  this  question.  Tbere  are  larpfo  numbers 
of  persons  who  can  read  a  little,  but  who  read  so  imperfectly,  and  with  such  hesitatiou 
and  diflriculty,  that  they  do  not  read  at  all.  They  are  practically,  if  not  absolutely, 
illiterate.  There  are  many  words  that  on  account  of  our  irregular  and  diflieult  spelliii;; 
they  cannot  understand,  aud  many  more  that  they  make  out  slowly  and  with  grc;it. 
difliculty.  The  attempt  to  read  is  to  them  so  profitless,  so  dull,  and  so  laborious,  that 
they  give  it  up,  and  make  little  or  no  use  of  books  aud  newspapers. 

Altogether,  this  question  of  illiteracy  in  our  country  is  a  most  serious  one.  The* 
more  closely  we  look  at  it  the  more  serious  it  appears.  If  the  reports  of  the  cousus 
are  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  useless  columns  of  figures,  to  be  neglected  and  cast 
asi<le  as  rubbish,  if  the  great  facts  so  laboriously  accumulated  and  extensively  published 
are  ever  to  become  living  aud  operative,  it  would  seem  that  such  statistics  and  such 
facts  as  these  ought  to  arrest  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  to 
the  most  determined  aud  energi'tic  efforts  to  remove  so  great  and  so  <langer(»us  an  evil. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  fact,  then  just  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840,  that 
more  than  half  a  million,  or  9  per  cent,  of  our  adult  white  jiopulation,  couhl  not  read 
and  wiite,  wa^iirst  published  to  the  country,  it  produced  aprotbund  sensation.  Those 
of  us  who  then  read  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  any  interest  in  the  intelligence 
and  welfan^  of  our  country,  will  remember  the  impression  it  made  on  our  own  minds, 
and  the  comments  of  the  public  press.  We  who  ha<l  cherished  our  educational  advan- 
tages as  a  precious  inheritance  from  our  fathers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
this  as  a  favored  land  of  common  schools,  academienS,  and  colleges — a  land  of  Hibles^, 
tracts,  and  Sunday-schools — a  land  of  books  and  newsj)apers  in  the  hands  of  an  eu- 
lightened  and  free  people,  were  startled  by  this  unexpected  announcement.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  our  free  citizens  were  utterly  illiterate ;  in  South  Carolina,  in  Alabama, 
in  Missouri,  about  20,000  each  ;  in  G«*orgia,  in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  30,000  ;  in  Ohio, 
:<5.000;  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  40,000 ;  in  New  York,  45,000 ;  and  nearly  00,000  ia 
North  Cai*oIina,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Virginia;  in  all,  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  our 
a4lult  white  population,  and  then  there  were  all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  painful,  a  morti- 
fying, and  a  dangerous  state  of  things  ;  how  dangerous,  we  have  since  learned  by  leiTi- 
ble  experience  in  our  late  destructive  war,  which  would  never  have  come  upon  us  had 
we  been  a  nation  of  readers. 

In  no  State  was  this  revelation  more  fitly  and  earnestly  considered  than  in  Virginia. 
Without  looking  at  the  motes  in  a  brothei^s  eye,  without  attempting  to  explain  away 
or  palliate  so  great  an  evil,  without  seeking  a  wretched  comfort  in  the  almost  equal 
numbers  and  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  some  other  States,  or  the  still  greater 
ignorance  in  the  mother  country,  she  set  herself  earnestly  to  consider  her  own  condition 
aud  seek  a  remedy.  An  educational  convention  wa.s  called  to  meet  in  Kichmond,  De- 
cember 9,  1841,  and  nothing  that  was  said  or  published  at  the  time  is  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered  than  these  words  of  James  M.  Garnet,  in  his  address  before  that  con- 
vention. After  stating  that  *'  long  ago  a  few  individuals  had  earnestly  asked  fnr  such 
a  convention,"  he  adds  : 

"But  these  efforts,  few  and  far  between,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  aud,  if  my 
memory  tails  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  response  from  any  quarter  whatever.  This, 
I  verily  believe,  would  still  be  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  startling  fact,  disclos-'d 
by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  our  Aifliite  i)opulation,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  publication  of  such  a  fact 
throughout  the  United  States — a  fact  so  replete  with  reproach,  degradation,  and  dis- 
grace to  Virginia — has  eftectually  shamed  and  alarmed  us  all."  "  The  excitement 
which  has  resulted  in  producing  the  present  convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  sug- 
gestions in  our  public  journals,  which  evince  how  sincerely  and  deeply  their  authors 
feel  the  political  as  well  as  the  moral  evils  that  are  the  necessary  cunsecpicnces  of  the 
totally  unlettere<l  state  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  j)eople  have  been  foun«l." 

Soon  after  this  a  public  school  system  was  established  in  Virginia,  as  was  done  about 
the  same  time  in  North  Carolina.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  w.is  done  iu  these 
and  other  States,  the  evil  of  illiteracy  seems  not  to  have  bt'cn  remedied,  or  even  mate- 
rially arrested,  though  it  must  have  been  in  a  measure  checked  in  some  districts. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  numbi^rs  and  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  unlettered  class  in 
1850  produced  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  no  corresponding  or 
adequate  efforts.  And  when,  in  18o0,  this  dark  cloud  was  s])reading  wider  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  if  not  deepening  in  gloom,  haitUy  any  public  notice  was  taken  of 
its  threatening  aspect.  The  quick  feeling  aud  prompt  action  of  (at  le;ist  a  tew  States 
in)  1840  were  gone.  Why  was  there  such  apathy  aud  inaction  when  there  was  so  much 
more  to  do,  and  so  much  more  need  of  it  T 

The  caufies  and  remedies  of  this,  and  of  our  illiteracy  itself,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  loocvontiaaed  and  anxious  attention,  aud  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
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Beveral  views  which  follow.  These  have  been  prepared  in  the  hope  of  arrestiDg  pabhc 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  of  leadin*;  to  some  eflfective  course  of  action.  To  this  end 
they  are  respectfully  laid  before  the  American  people. 

Table  I. —  White  persons  over  iwetity  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write  in  1S40. 


Alabama 22,592 

Arkansas 6, 567 

Connecticut 526 

Delaware 4,832 

Florida 1,303 

Georgia 30,717 

'Jlinois 27,502 

Indiana 38,100 

Iowa 1,118 

Kentucky 40,018 

Louisiana 4, 8()1 


Maine 3,241 

Maryland 11,817 

Massachusetts 4, 448 

Michigan 2,173 

Mississippi 8, 360 

Missouri 19, 457 

New  Hampshire . . .  942 

New  Jersey 6, 1^5 

New  York 44,452 

North  Carolina ....  56, 609 

Ohio 35.394 


Pennsvlvania 33, 940 

Rhode  Island  ....  1,614 

South  Carolina. . .  20, 615 

Tennessee 58, 531 

Vermont 2, 270 

Virginia 58,732 

Wisconsin 1,701 

Dist.  of  Columbia  1,0;W 


Total 549,H5(» 


Table  I  is  taken  from  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Sixth  Census,"  (1840,)  p.  99.  It  pre- 
sents but  ft  single  fact  with  regard  to  each  State,  (all  that  this  census  gives  directly,) 
*'  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  yeai*s  of  jige  who  cannot  read  and  write ;" 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  nativity,  color,  or  sex.    It  needs  no  special  explanation. 

It  is  arrange<l  on  the  pfige  so  as  to  be  conveniently  compared  with  the  tables  and 
views  which  follow. 

In  Table  IV  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites  at  twenty  years  of  age,  "  aged  twenty 
and  under  twenty-one,"  are  given  for  1840,  as  well  as  for  1850  and  1860. 

In  Table  V  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites  "aged  twenty  and  over;"  (that  is,  com- 
bining tbose  at  twenty  with  those  over  twenty,)  are  given  for  the  year  1840.  Tablej*  I 
and  V  for  1840  correspond  with  tables  II  and  III  for  1850  and  1860,  but  could  not  Im' 
incorporated  with  them  without  needlessly  extending  them  over  more  space  than 
couhl  be  given  conveniently  in  these  pages. 

In  View  I  the  relative  numbei"S  of  illiterate  adults  in  the  several  States  in  1840,  as 
recorded,  (in  Table  I,)  are  brought  out  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  and  better  appreciated. 

Tablk  II  is  taken  from  the  '^Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (18o(.>,)  p.  14r». 
and  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  (Jensus,  (18(30,)  on  "Mortality  and  Miscellaneous 
Statistics,"  p.  508.  Those  two  pages  furnish  not  only  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  but  the  numbers  of  male  and  female,  of  colored  as  well  as 
white,  of  native  and  foreign,  illiterate,  and  the  figures  have  been  taken  and  brought 
tog(5ther,  and  arranged  hero  in  this  titble.  In  addition  to  this,  the  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  has  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column 
nndfr  the  head  of '^Excess,"  or  **Ex.,"  (the  numbei's  of  female  illiterate  being  generally 
in  excess.)  Where  the  number  of  females  is  less  than  the  number  of  males,  the  sign 
( — )  is  placed  before  the  figures.  The  number  of  illiterate  females  to  every  KM)  males 
ha,s  also  bt;en  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column  under  the  head  of  "  R."  (ratio.) 

Explanation. — Opposite  to  the  name  of  each  State  are  two  sets  of  figures,  or  num- 
bers, in  each  column;  the  upper  numbers  are  for  1850,  the  loicer  for  1860.  Thus,  in  iJ^^iO 
there  were  in  Alabama  13,163  white  male  illiterate;  20,594  female;  excess  of  females. 
7.431  ;  or  156  females  to  every  100  males.  In  18i)0  there  were  14,517  males;  23.0*8  fe- 
males ;  8,571  more  females  than  males ;  or  159  males  to  every  100  males.  In  California, 
in  1850  there  were  3,356  less  females  than  mal^^s,  or  only  21  females  to  every  100  males. 
In  18i»0  there  were  4,65^1  less  females  than  males,  or  (iO  females  to  every  lOO'males. 

By  this  arrangement  all  the  statistics  on  the  two  pages  of  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Census  lie[mrts  for  1850  and  1860  are  brought  together  on  one  page,  and  so  combintMl 
ami  connected  that  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  for  the  several  States,  and  for  the 
ditt'ereat  classes  of  illiterate,  may  be  readily  compared  with  each  other. 

Taulk  III  is  derived  from  the  **  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850.)  pp.  151, 
8s,8J,  82;  145,  52,  104;  150,  (152,)  60,  45;  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census, 
( 18;>0,)  on  "Population,"  pp.  592-3, 594-5,  605-7,  624, 631,  639,  647  ;  and  from  the  volume 
of  the  same  eenfus  on  "  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,"  p.  508. 

All  the  important  facts  and  numbers  relating  to  illiteracy  recorded  on  the  above 
pages  are  brought  together,  arranged,  and  set  down  in  this  table  so  as  to  be  re:idily 
eompare<l  with  each  other.  Additional  numbers  of  importance  are  computed  froii 
them,  and  arranged  in  their  projier  places  in  the  table.  Finally,  all  the  percentages 
(the  chief  object  of  this  table)  which  seemed  necessary  have  been  carefully  comi»ute<l 
and  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

The  table  of  percentages  (CLV,  p.  152,  "  Compendium,"  1850,)  was  first  resorted  to 
as  furnishing  a  condensed  view  of  the  more  important  facts.  But  it  appea^^d  that  the 
first  four  colnmns  of  that  table  give  only  ratios  between  the  number  of  illiterate  adulUt 
and  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  all  arfes,  ratios  of  very  little  value,  and  not  per- 
centages ;  and  that  in  columns  5,  6,  and  8  the  whole  number  of  adults  aged  twenty  and 
over  (over  19)  was  compared  with  the  number  oiilliterate  aged  twenty-one  and  owr.  (over 
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20,)  Dot  a  true  per  cent.^  but  a  ratio  of  less  value.  Moreover,  the  most  important 
column  (5)  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  quite  inaccurate.  It  appeared  necessary, 
tberefore,  to  compute  the  percentages  anew,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  reliable 
view,  and  a  just  comparison  and  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  facts  in  each  and 
all  the  States. 

In  order  to  compare  the  numbers  of  illiterate  and  adults  of  the  same  age,  and  thus  get 
a  true  and  valuable  percentage,  it  was  necessary  either  to  compute  the  number  of  adults 
over  twenty  (21  and  over)  to  compare  with  the  number  of  illiterate  of  those  age«  as 
given  on  p.  145,  "Compendium,"  (1850;)  or  to  compute  the  number  of  illiterate  over 
nineteen  (20  and  over)  to  compare  with  the  number  of  adults  of  those  ages  as  given  on 
p.  151. 

It  was  judged  best,  as  well  as  found  practical  and  convenient,  to  compute  the  num- 
bers both  of  illiterate  and  adults  at  twenty  years  of  age,  (20  and  under  21,)  as  this 
would  furnish  either  of  the  numbers  needed  for  comparison,  and  would  also  give  the 
numbers  of  persons  annually  coming  to  be  of  age  (21)  without  the  ability  to  read,  and 
swelling  the  vast  numbers  of  totally  illiterate  adults  in  our  country.  Also,  as  the  cen- 
sus tables  everywhere  group  the  population  by  decades,  ("20  and  under  30,"  &c.,)  it 
was  thought  lM>st  to  compare  the  adults  "  twenty  and  over"  with  the  illiterate  "twenty 
and  over."    This  has  accordingly  been  done  in  this  table. 

In  making  these  computations,  I  have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Henry  M. 
Parkhurst,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  enable  me  to 
B(>eak  with  confidence  of  their  correctness.  I  also  know  them  to  be  reliable  from  my 
own  personal  proving.  They  are  as  reliable  as  the  data  furnished  by  the  c(?nsus  would 
allow  them  to  be.  Those  data,  I  think,  for  all  practical  purposes  on  this  suhject  of 
illiteracy,  can  be  depended  upon,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  estimated  per  cent. 
i'60)  of  foreigners  who  are  adults.  (See  "  Comiiendium  of  Seventh  Census,"  pp.  150,  151, 
1.52,)  But  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  j)ercentage ;  and  besithis,  this 
I>er  cent.  (60)  was  used  in  computing  the  numbers  of  adult  foreignei*s  for  1850  taken 
from  p.  151  of  that  "  Comi)eudium  ;"  I  therefore  used  it  in  computing  the  numbers  of 
foreign  adults  for  18G0.  The  per  cent,  must  be  about  80.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
shown  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  Views  of  Percentage,  particularly  Nos.  13  and 
15.  As  some  persons  may  wish  to  know  exactly  how  each  of  the  numbers  (especially 
in  Tables  III  and  IV)  wius  taken  or  computed  from  the  ])age8  of  the  census  referred  to, 
a  particular  stat^nment  of  the  modes  of  computation  is  given  on  another  page. 

Table  III  may  be  compared  witli  Table  II,  which  gives  the  numbers  "over  20,"  (21 
and  over,)  while  this  gives  the  numbers  over  U)  (20  and  over.)  It  may  also  \m  com- 
parexl  with  Table  IV,  which  corresponds  with  colunm  7,  native  and  foreign  white,  and 
in  which  the  numbers  at  20  are  given  for  1840,  1850,  and  1800,  and  the  per  cent,  for  all 
these  years;  and  with  Table  V,  which  corresponds  with  the  same  column,  and  gives 
the  statistics  of  native  and  foreign  white  for  1840  ;  also  with  Table  VI,  (see  View  8,) 
w^hieh  gives  the  statistics  of  adult  slaves  and  total  illiteracy  for  1840,  and  corresponds 
with  colunms  10  and  11  of  Table  III. 

Table  IV. — This  table  is  prepared  for  the  double  purpose  of  showing,  as  exactly  as 
the  data  of  the  census  reports  enable  us  to  give  them,  how  many  illiterate  and  adults 
are  annually  becoming  of  age,  (21,)  (facts  of  great  interest  in  several  connections;)  and 
of  comparing  the  per  cent,  of  the  three  years  1840,  1850, 1830.  Its  sources  and  relation 
to  column  7,  Table  III,  are  referred  to  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  arrangement  will  be  readily  understood,  it  being  on  the  same  plan  sis  that  in 
Table  III,  the  figures  for  the  several  years  being  placed  in  their  order  opposite  the 
nameof  eiich  State. 

Table  V. — This  table  and  its  relations  to  the  others  are  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  in  the  margin.  Taken  with  Table  VI,  it  completes  Table  III,  by  giving 
the  statistics  of  1840,  for  wnich  there  was  no  room  in  that  table. 
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Table  III.^Per  oetU.  of  iltikrak 
In  this  table  the  whole  number  of  persons  "  aged  20  and  over  "  is  gixa. 


EXPLANATION. 


In  the  BOTeral  colamns  of  this  table  the  statistics  for  both  1850  and  1^$0  are  brought  together  agaiiut 
the  uxuue  of  each  State,  and  arranged  as  follows,  (see  Alabama,  column  1 :) 


Alabama. 


iQrftC  HI  iterate  adults 35,382>of,  or  ,^«  „^„* 

^^  {  Whole  number  of  adults. . .  173, 919  }  ^-  ^  P®^  <^"*- 

,c»wv  <  Illiterate  adults 38, 805  K-  „  ^,  ^^. 

iww  {  Whole  number  of  adults ...  218, 959  5  "' "  ^^  *^°*- 


The  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all  the  columns  and  for  all  the  States. 

For  Kansas,  and  for  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Washington  Territories,  the  figures  are  for  1 860  onlr. 
the  very  small  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  last  four 
nnnecessary.    The  per  cent,  for  the  three  columns  of  "Coloredf"  is  the  same,  and  that  for  'yoreiga 


1 

ILLITERATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS.    PER 

CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 

FREE  PERSONS. 

Native. 

Foreign. 
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1 

Alabama 

1850  j 

< 
1860 

[l850J 
1 186o| 

35,  382  nn  or 
173, 919  ^'  "^ 

38,805,-  ^ 
218,959  ^^'  *^ 

24S 

*       1, 07f 

'       1.257 

1         35,625  20  3* 
.       174, 995  '*'•  •* 

39,279  ,-  Q. 

220.  216  *  '•  *^^ 

144 
4,491= 

79»r 
7,410 

2              146    «     ' 
7           4,505    **•-* 

0  798  ,rt  - 

1  7,411  ''^•" 

Arkansas 

17.  752  ^ 
63,  907  -"•  ^ ' 

131.541  '"••''^ 

IHI 

24 
71 

n,  B71  2-  g. 

64.  215  ''*'  ^ 

*.4,  9\Js  1  o  Qj 

131.612  '°*^ 

2J^ 

880 

82 

2,244 

1 
2 
0 

1 

2,245    ^^ 

fl8505 

California s         J 

1860  5 

2,391    ,.. 

67.320    '^'^ 

11,470    f,  -« 

169,671     "-^^ 

103 

6j;<5 

670 

2.840 

2,494    3^g- 

68.005    "^"^ 

12.140    -g. 

172,520     '-"^ 

3,119 
12,  937 

8,576 
87,  640 

22 
144 

63 
271 

3,  HI  oij  Qi 
13.  Owl-*-"* 

1         87.917    ''•'^ 

Connecticut < 

1850  J 
1860  J 

1850f 
1860  J 

1850  J 
1860  J 

770         . 
186, 213      •  ** 

215,  239      •  '^ 

4.339 
353 

4.704 

1,350        ,- 
190,  552      •  ^* 

220,  0(»3      •  ^* 

4,174 
23,024 
.8.231 
48,334 

12 

86 
6 

84 

8.  237  J.  ^j. ; 
48.418  *••     ■ 

Delaware ^ 

3i;??i'  13.01 

*>.  235  j  o  JO 
39. 006  *"*•  ^* 

5,890 
8,  106 
6,820 
9,027 

39:^26.05 
48,  033  ^  "^ 

419 
3.145 
1,744 
5,  49C> 

4 

6 
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3 

3.^511^*2 

Florida < 

3. 760  JO  13 
19,061  ^^'^"^ 

32*  r^jj  16.19 

208 
4-25 
120 
409 

4,  028  rtft  „. 
20,066  -^-"-^ 

33!  113  1^-3^ 

299 
1,044 

322 
1,968 

11 

17 

5 

17 

7 
21 

6 
17 

310  la  fi,i 
1,  ut>l 

1.985  1^*" 

f 1850  J 

Georgia s'         S 

[1860| 

2li?i  903  ^'  ^^ 

45, 199  J-  9, 

251,  575  "•  ^^ 

481 
1,309 

593 
1,660 

43.  420  Oft  ,- 
215,272  "^•^* 

45,  792  , «  g. 
253.235  *^"° 

420 
3,871 

rj7 

6,980 

3,1C^1«-^' 

Illinois I 

1850f 
1860 1 

1850J 
1860 1 

3.5.914  ,.  gg 
302, 095  ^*-  ^-^ 

40.447    g^gg 
6r.6, 119    ^"* 

1, 285 

2,  (KJS 
1,  380 

3,  729 

37.199,2.01 
304,733  *'^** 

41.827    gg. 

609.848    '^•*^ 

6,\251 

67,  116 

20,627 

194,  744 

9 
19 
16 
42 

6,200    3      ' 
67,135    ^"^ 

20,  643  ,^  ^ 
194,786  *^®' 

Indiana < 

70,823  .a  -JO 
378.  653  ***•  '" 

56,  890  ,0  J., 
526,310  *"-*'^ 

2,209 
4,  704 

1,  m:i 

5,203 

3S;SJ?1«06 

58.  753  .,  g. 
531.513  "•"*' 

3,  427 
33,322 

7, 157 
70.  902 

10 

31 

3 

8 

^-  *^  la  31 
3;i,  343  *"•  •** 

"'  1'*  10  10 
7.1, 910  ^"'  *" 

f 1850  J 

Iowa <         i 

1800  J 

7,  400  -Q  .^ 
68,665  ^"-  '-' 
13,370     -g 
238,355    ^"* 

35 
158 
170 
525 

08!  823  1^-  ®* 

13,546    5g. 

238.880    *'-**^ 

1,133 
12,608 

7,397 
63,642 

0 
1 
2 

7 

1,133    a(» 
12,009    **-^ 

63.649  "-^i 

fl850j 
Kansaa <         i 

[i860  J 

j 

44.201     *'••'-' 

66 
319 

2,860    g^43 
44.520    "•^'* 

395 

7,614 

0 
1 

7,  6Is» 

Kentucky < 

> 

1850  J 
1860 1 

67.713  2.  g. 
313,  530  '^^'  ^ 

66.  470  .-  gg 
377,  666  *^-  ^ 

3, 100 
5,400 
2,545 
5,615 

70.822  22.20 
318, 996  -^  -" 

69,015  -g^g. 

333,281  ^**-"' 

2.463, 
18,840 

4.505 
35,875 

7 

12 

2 

4 

*^  '•TO  ,,      ' 
18.  852  '**•  *•* 

4,  %>('7   an  ei?! 

35.879  **^^ 
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adults  in  1850  and  1860. 

the  number  of  illiterate  of  the  same  ages,  and  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  tlio  last  four  columns  of  Excepteil  Classes,  the  whole  number  of  all  age^  of  v  aite  jdiotlc,  fusano, 
blind,  and  deaf  persons  is  given,  and  the  number  of  thousand*  of  the  witole  whiXe  popiUa4ian,  thus . 
(see  Alabama,  last  column.) 

1^     -1  WhL"wl!r<rp;:;?u"£ti.o::::^    ,„.J^}.  04  per  cent.,  or.  in  .0,000. 

The  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all  these  four  columns  and  for  all  the  States. 

Coloratlo  is  omittwl,  the  census  furnishing  no  statistics  of  illit<>racy  for  that  Territory.  On  account  of 
columnti,  the  fiijun'S  are  piveu  to  .00  of  1  piM  cent.,  excepting  in  the  "total"  column,  where  it  is 
white  "  dws  not  differ  materially  from  "  Foreign  total." 


ILLITERATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NUM BER  OF  ADULTS. 
PER  CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 

%Hri»  liiHJ    T. 

«»rk^tf~k-%.'va     ^-^i 

rk»wf     V*  A  nwv    «#> 

FBEE  PERSONS. 

Slaves. 

TotaL 

WHITK  Vr.iisnj^^iy  s%\j i    r.ASiui     ial;UI11. 
WHOI.R    WHITE    rorULATIOX.      I'Ett 
CENT. 

Native  and  foreign. 

• 

— ^ 

2 

0 

3 

0 

H 

• 

• 

a 

• 

at 

ft 

17^  417  ^^-  **' 
39,003 
226.309  ''■^•' 

1.0^3  22.62 
I,  S^  37.68 

35,  771  iQ  00 
179,  500  **'•  **" 

40,  077  ,-  PI 
2-27;  r,27  *^-  ^'1 

147, 871 
147, 871 
190,  092 
190,  092 

183, 042  .. 
327,371*^^ 

230,   109  rr 

417,719*^ 

343 
4-27 -"^ 
398  „. 

201  05 
4-27  •"*' 

2"2^»  04 

1^.04 

1^^04 
5-2(>-"^ 

427 •"* 
207  (J. 

17,  7^  .^-  , , 
04.  7-<7  -^-  ^^ 

133.  7H5  ^^•*'^ 

120     '  .. 
310  '^•'* 

2J33.33 

05,  097  -^-  *^*' 
25,010  ..  p. 

19.  789 
19,  789 

48, 225 
48,  225 

37,  Ot9  ., 

84,  880  *^ 

182,082^" 

102-^ 
15'^ 

6"  04 
102"* 

81  ^^ 
304  o-- 

^^  05 
102"^ 

"'04 
324  "^ 

^05 
162  "^ 

HO 

324-"* 

5.  510     ,.  j^- 
t'O  257     ^-  ^^ 
20.040     -  . 
257,317     '•  ^-^ 

W9  15.  08 
3,120  23.50 

81,080    ^--^^ 
20,  779    -  ^ 
200.  437     ''  ''^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5,035   7 

81,080    ' 

20,779    ^ 

2150,437    ^ 

9,]  .01 

40 
01 
358-"^ 

p2.00 

450  ... 
358 -'"^ 

404  .^ 

o-loo 

03  ^, 
.3.58  •^'• 

9-2  01 
5.5 
358-^ 

4,  944     „  ,jQ 
209,237     ""^ 

H.  842    .,  .,p 
26:J,573    **•■**• 

4,4^13.36 

359    -  ^, 
4,848    ^•^' 

213,002    ''"'•^ 
208.  421     '*•  ^"^ 

0 
0 
0 

5.  .5:{6    .. 
213,  (J02   "^ 

9,201    ^ 
208,421    "^ 

--^^  08 
303  "^ 

'-^^1  00 
452-"^ 

303-"'' 
160  .4 
452'"^ 

398  u 
5?2«' 

4,  7.XI  ...  ^..)    5,900  -.^  7.. 
34,290  ^•^■^*'    8,112  ^-  '•' 

^'^^  l-i-fiP     ^'^^  T^-io 
44,  .502  ^-^  **^i    9,  030  ^^  '^^ 

io,o:>;jor,  ,, 

4-2,408  -'*-^^ 

13,  m 

53.  .532  -^^  *^ 

758 
7.5c 
048 
048 

ll,41l2G 
43,  100  '^ 
14,  449  07 
54,180"' 

•"^  10 

ir»6 

48  ,.- 
,1.0. 

5'» 

2^04 
32.04 

"^^  07 
^.00 

4,  059  .,.  n- 
21,305  ^•'•"•^ 

5,014  jp  on 
34,  072  "'•  -" 

'•79 

J40  63. 15 

Jg29.34 

ol'ilij  19.94 
21,  <47 

.3.5,098  ^"••*^ 

17,  805 
17.  805 
27,334 
27,334 

t^,  203  .. 
39.  012  *^ 
33,  073  rn 
02,432"*^ 

203.  093  - . 
379,  001  ^'* 
24-2,  471  ... 
4.56,  174  -^ 

J^.OO 
^.00 

4?  .02 

78"- 

1^.03 

1|;.02 

li!.03 

4i 

15.02 

48 

43.  308  .,,     , 
217,774  **'•'- 

45,  im  J-  ^. 
258.  5()1  *  '•  ' ' 

''''"^  35  11 
1,390  -^'^^ 

,^;^»35.72 

43,  8,)<i  01  01 
219,  104  -  '• "' 

40,535  .-  ^^ 
200,238  ^'-^^ 

159,  837 
15!>,  837 
195,  930 
195,  930 

515,^ 
522-*" 
5' '-5  J.,, 
592  "-^ 

kt4t4 

S22-06 

447  Q. 
592-"" 

2*24 

04 

285  „, 
;>92 

208  Q. 
5-22  "^ 

^*^^  05 
.592""* 

42.  105  . ,    ,., 
309,211  ^^•*- 

01,074     -  go 
800.  803     '•  ^"• 

1'  i!2?  37.  C2 
3,  < ii 

43,  459  . .  gg 
371.808  ***^'' 

02,  470     «  -„ 
804.034.    '•  '" 

0 
0 
0 
0 

43,  4.59  JO 
371,  8<te  **- 

02,470    f, 
804,034    '^ 

301  (,. 
840  -"^ 
588  Q. 
1,  704  •"•* 

9-25      ,. 

977  •'^'' 

890  Q„ 

1,  339  ■"' 

230  Q.. 
840""^ 

6*3  04 
1,  704  "^ 

840-"'* 

4^5  03 
1,704"'^ 

354  ., 
840-"* 

1, 704  "^ 

«4, 2.1O  m  j|.^ 
411.975  ^'^•"- 

04,047  j(j-3 
597,212  ^"'  '"^ 

J;  5;^  17.33 

416,790  ^^•'** 

0,1,  91. J  .^  q. 

002,  4-2;i  ^"-  *** 

0 
0 
0 
0 

70,5-29, 
416,790' 

0.3,  913  , . 
00-2,4-23^* 

550  /w. 
J,.,  .00 

1,  0-25  () 
1,  339  •"" 

3-»l  03 
977  •"•^ 

"  04 
1,339-"^ 

5iS.05 

94  ( 

595  Q. 
1.339"* 

8,5.i9  1,.  .. 

81:2731^''* 

20,  707     p  aw 

301,997    ^'^^ 

.^^33.40 

8,  574  .„  r.» 

81,432  ^^-^^ 

J),  94  0     |,  ,V2 

30^.5.^9     '^"'^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8,574.. 

81.  432  '^ 

20,945    7 

30-2,529    ' 

•*^  05 
192  •"•* 

'-^•^n4 
074-^'* 

■^'^  02 
192  -"^ 

2^''  03 
074  •"'' 

»>0      ,.r, 

192-"'* 

•'»^  03 
192 

0<4 

3,  189    ,,  ... 
51;h15    ^-^^ 

,^90.63 

5-2,135    ^"^ 

1 

1 

3,2.50    g 
5-2,130    ^ 

1^02 
lOG  "^ 

1"  01 
100-"' 

iJ^o' 

27  03 

100  •"•' 

"0. 176  ,.   .., 
332.370  *^-^- 

70,  975  ,-  .^ 
413,  5-U  *^*' 

:i.47H  •*■'"' 

5,  019  ^'^  •*'^ 

73,  29*2  01   7,1 
337,  848  -*•  '" 

419,  lOU  ^  '•  **^ 

84.  991 
84.  991 
91,  :J30 
91,330 

158,  283.>- 
422,  aiJO"^' 
104,  852... > 
510,  490  '^- 

790  J  , 
701  •^" 

S*»2  10 
919-'" 

701  -"^ 
919  "^ 

''I'*  05 
701  •"•' 

510  0^ 

507  07 
701  "^ 

919  -"^ 
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Table  III. — Per  cent,  of  iUU^rak 


Louisiana. 


Maine 


Maryland. 


Maasachnsctta 


Michisan 


1800 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missonri. 


New  Hamitshire 


New  Jersey. 


Xew  York 


Xorth  Carolina  . 


Ohio 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


fibode  Island 


1850 
1660 


ILLITERATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS.    PER 

CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 


FREE  PERSONS. 


Native. 


15, 9Grt 

93, 648 

15,217 

132.  776 


17. 05 
11.46 


2,102 
274,400 

2,444 
311,572 


.77 

.78 


18,  t»72 
17'>,  253 

12,  659 
212,113 


10. 19 
5.97 


1,145 
470,375 

1,448 
554, 751 


.24 

.26 


5,158 
151,  485 

7,566 
277,374 


a  40 
2.73 


276 

2,196 

1,097 

48,  iXil 


12.57 
2.26 


14,  039 
12>,357 

15,  793 
151.312 


11.67 
10.44 


36,  :K)6 

211.126 

5.3,  021 

388.  008 


17.20 
13.67 


930 

171, 678 

1,100 

179. 045 


&1 
61 


8,  795 
198,  778 

9,500 
263.  ,507 


4.42 
3.63 


24,  510 
1, 219,  078 

21, 293 
1,  468, 144 


2.01 
1.45 


70,  8J5 
250,  :j^3 

71,298 
293,  .5H8 


30.68 
24.29 


54,  612 

759.  978 

43,  842 

896,  4H(i 


7.19 

4.69 


It  12 

6,013 

1, 2.-|2 

22,390 


1.70 
5.59 


44,064 

913,  423 

37,272 

1.142,316 


4.82 

a2Ci 


1,032 
67,305 

988 
73^887 


1.53 
1.30 


2 


3,  313 
8,498 
1,220 
9,  599 


21,8.-4; 
37,  07.'.| 
22,  59^1 
42,346; 


1,  282 

i,oo:i 

3,076 


0 

25 

12 

119 


126 
482 
115 
391 


11,969 

3,  9.')0 

13,  0^4 

'  7,  646 

27,744 

6,024 

27.  52:* 


273 
2,190 

265 
2,296 


3 

o 
H 


19,280 
102, 146 

16.437 
142,  375 


18.87 
11.  55 


12()i 

677 1 

43| 

65.') 


2,  228 
275, 077 

2,487 
312, '227 


.81 
.80 


40. 156 
216.  3-28 

35,  257 
254,  459 


18.56 
13.86 


801 
5.1181 

640: 

5,  266 


1,946 

475.  493 

2. 088 

560,  on 


.41 
.37 


5,526 
152,  707 

8,  569 
280.  450 


3.62 

3.o: 


276 

2,221 

1,109 

48,756 


12.43 
2.27 


14.  Uio 
12  ',  839 

15,  908 
151.703 


11.  72 
10.49 


1,  56-9! 
911 
2.151 


:W.  H20 
212,715 

53,932 
31K),  159 


17.  31 
13.  a3 


53 
317, 

:i5 
284 


983 

171,  91)5 

1,  135 

179,  :ft29 


.57 

.63 


13,  373 

210,  747 

13.  510 

276,  (Vril 


6.34 

4.88 


32.  156 
1,  246,  8-22 

27,317 
1,  495,  W?7 


2.5b 
1.83 


7,204 

12,  04 1 J 

7. 185: 

13,  3;J8 

,5,  225 
11,843| 

6,461 
17, 052: 

5oj 

12 

7l! 

9, 721 
28,  1.50 

9,7-25 
29,825 


H4,  029 
262.  424 

78.483 
30(i,  92<» 


3-2.03 
25.58 


59,  fi.n 
771,821 

50.303 
913,  5:« 


7.75 
.•^.51 


105 

6,068 

1,264 

22,461 


1.73 
5.63 


53.  785 

941,  .573 

46,997 

1, 172, 141 


5.71 
4.01 


1,305 
69,  493 

1,253 
78,183 


1.88 
1.60 


Foreign. 


.a 


6,390 

40, 3>Ci 

3,  461 

48,  362 


4.314' 
19,017 

6,470 
22.390 

3.  .547 

30,604; 

3,  877 

46,466 


27.701 

98,  1.58 

46.  H47 

155,  70, » 


3,  IXi; 

32.  7.V): 

10. 719I 
89.  n^ 


41o! 

1,  IhO 

3,8<»4 

35,  2;ui 


83 

2,865 

5-26 

5,  134 


1,  9.5'.» 
45,  942! 

9,  876j 
96,  315; 

"2^147! 
8,554 
3,  76;{| 
12.  .560 1 


2.  4(55 
14,300 

5.117; 
22,393 


1.-. 

7s 

5 

82 


7U 
119 
3 

56! 


4()| 
256) 

**\ 

367 


1.1 

66 

95 

21)0 


?! 


4 

13 

4 

10; 


1! 
5; 

0 

3i 


41j 


3 

o 


6,606 
40,9:19 

3. 4m 

48.618 


16.  If 

7.19 


4,329 
19.095 

6.475 
22.  472 


22.  (Ht 
28.  H 


3,617 
30,725 

3,907 
46.  ./.a 


11.7? 
8.40 


27.741 

9S.414 

46.  rVl 

156.  (¥?i 


2S.  19 
30.05 


3,  l.")4 
3-2.  .--21 
10,814 
8^.>.  4.55 


9,61 
li09 


410 
1.1^ 

3,^1)5 
35,237 


sTkOt; 

11.W 


2,  872 

.*>26 

5.  135 


2l% 

I 

10.24 


45.  955 

9.  Ki ) 

9tK  3-25 


1  10.2fi 


2,148 

r*,  .5.59 

3,763 

li  563 


2a  1(^ 

29.  5:. 


6,  154 

a5,  IV.- 

10,  (»2 
T.{,  {VIA 


17.11 
14.39 


71.419 
393.  .V>7 

99.  !);m 
.V.»9. 1?4 


18.  15 
16.69 


a57 

1.  548 

10,-) 
1.  '.179 


•Zl  07 
.\3n 


9.  519 

130,  915 

17.610 

I'.Ki.  9.V2 


8.94 


61 

613 

32S 

3.  07.1 


10.  IW 
10.  »> 


2t».  216 
1S2.  0.50 

:JH.  2<m 
2.58,  3  3 


14.41 
14.82 


2,470 

14.:mi 

5,  122 
22,436 


17. 2J 
23.81! 
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adults  in  la'iO  and  1860— Continued. 


ILLITERATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS. 
PER  CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 


FREE  PERSONS. 


Native  and  foreign. 


^ 
> 


134,  03.3  *^  ^ 

181.  i:w  '"•  **' 


291,417    •'•^^ 


-a 


3,  :m 

l».  052 
1.  '253 
9,8J5 


38.90 
12.71 


a  914 
333,902 


2LC7 


141 
755 

48 
737 


18.  G7; 
6.51 


209.  859  *"•  *"  37,  194 

It>,  5;i6   f.  ,A  22.  C28 

25S.  .579   ^  ^"  42.  402 


59.03 
53.37 


2.-<,  «4(i  5  Q- 

56r4,  5:J3  **•"' 

48.  295  «  ^ 

710.453  "-^ 


8.  2'.>3 


4.50 


841 
5,374 

084 
5.  c;{3 


15.  C5| 
12. 14 


184,  240 
l'^,285 
3G(J.  539    ^"^'^ 

3,  382  '^'  ^^1 
4  <^l<ll 


387 
1.348 
1,098 
3,366 


28.  71 
:^2,G2 


0 

25 

13 

120 


0.00 
10.32 


14    1"'» 
123  th22 

ic!  3I9 


l.'>0.  44(; 


10.43 


12H 

489 
115 
392 


26. 18, 
29.34 


2.'*:.  (»6.s  '*•  ^-^ 
62.  ?^97 


484  323 


12.99 


3,  077 
180.2:t2 

4. 8jrj 

191.«i05 


1.71 
2.54 


14.910 


518 

1,  (:()2 

915 
%  101 

54 

3:« 

35 


32.33 
42.34 

16.  77| 
12. 19 


6.36 


4,611 
12.  0.",5 


2.J4.  a;o 

2  1,  110    .-  ,p!    3.906 

3:n,2i8  '^•'''i  i:j,  i:n 


38.25 
3'J.  19 


95.  M3   ^,, 


1.612.212 
121. 149 


7.  702 
28, 107 
6,  102 


2.C'G0.0D7   ^•'^;28.  1.54 


77.  17' 


7.  209 


251  922 ''^  ^*  12, 050 
71,400.,.  J  J    7.188 
295.  5(52 -*'*   13.343 


64,  107 

890,  KW 

61.  42;J 

1,  093.  301 


27.56 
21.89 

59.8:i 
53.87 


7.20 
5.62 


.5, 249 
ll,09(i 

6,  490 
17. 129 


44.12 
37.89 


107 

6,  588 

1,  .'v^ 

25,400 


2.54 
0.21 


9:j 

12 
74 


5.38 
16.22 


70.  215 
1. 095, 286 

75,  472 
1,  400.JH^ 

3.1U7~ 
81.  t05 

6,  105 
9fi,2t<0 


6.41! 
5.39' 


4.29 
6.21 


9.  TKO 
28,  3:17 

9,  702 
30.  030 


34.  .53 
.32.01 


278 

2,2:}i 

270 
2,339 


12.  40 
11.54 


5 

o 
H 


25.  886 

143,  085 

19,  931 

190.  993 


iao9 
10.44 


0, 5. » I 

294.  172 

8. 1M12 
.334.  099 


2.23 

2.08 


43,  773 
247.  (•53 

;J9, 164 
300.  981 


Slaves. 


130,687 
1:J0.  087 
176,  981 
176,  981 


17.  72 
13.01 


2*».  087 
573,  907 

48.  979 
710,086 


ii.  17 
6.84! 


8.  «JJ~0 

185,  588 

1!»,  383 

:«)9,  905 


4.681 

5.  24' 


092 

3.  407 

5.  (X)4 

83.  993 


20.311 
5.96, 


14,2.">0 

123,711 

10,  434 

i.''jr,.  Ha8 


11.  52j 
10.48 


3is  7r3 
25^.  070 

63,  812 
480,  484 


15.00 
13. 12 


3, 131 
180,  5.54 

4,  898 
191.  rtl2 


1.73 
2.55 


1!»,  .527 
240.  715 

24.112 
3;jO.  355 


7.  S?2. 

6. 8y' 


103,  .575 

1,640.379 

127,311 

2.  094.  851 


6.31 
6.08 


84.  :i;-6 
203,  972 

78,  .588 
m-,  905 


31.96 
2.5.  43 


09,  356 

902.  730 

07,  913 

1,110.490 


7.08 
6.12 


172 

6,  081 

1,.592 

25.  .5:m 


2. 571 

I 
6. 24 


80,  001 

1, 12:1. 0-2:  J 

ai.  204 
1.  430,  44^ 


7. 12 
.5. 96 


3.775 

6,  :n5 
100, 619 


4.50 

I 
6.34 


37,  944 
37,  944 
37,  229 
37,  229 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


135.  Ki5 
135,  835 
2  .3,  851 
2U3,  851 


34.  039 
34,039 
44,  300 
44,  306 

0 
0 
0 
0 


If 

18 


117.511 
117.511 
13,5,  4-20 
135,420 


Total. 


156.573.- 
273,772*" 
196, 912  ro 
367,974^ 

6,557'„ 
294,172   ^ 

8,962  „ 
334,699  "* 


81.717^ 

284. 997  "-^ 

76,  393  ft., 

573.  907 

48,  979 

710,086 


8.  (i80 

185.  588 

19.  :J83 

369,  905 


3,407 

.5,  004 

83.  993 


1.50.  085  .  . 
2.59,  .546*^ 
220,  285  p, 
3(K),  0«9  ^^ 


7.)  H»»*) 

292,  709 '" 
108,178^ 
5M).  8.50  •" 


3, 
180, 

4. 
191. 

~^, 

240, 

"4 

.^50. 

1,  040, 
127, 

2,  094. 
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Table  m.—Per  cent  ofilUienk 


ILLITERATE  ADULTS.    WHOLE  NTJXIBER  OF  ADULTS.    PEK 

CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 


Sonth  Carolina. 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Vermont. 


Virginia 


Wisconsin 


TERMTORIBB. 

Dakota,  1860 

Nebraska,  1860 

Nevada,  1860 


New  Mexico 


Utah 


Washington,  1860 . 
Dist  of  Colombia  . . 


TotelforiaiO. 
Total  for  1860. 


1850 
1860 


FBBE  FEBS0N8. 


Native. 


16,368 
120, 136 

15, 073 
131.131 


13.62 
11.50 


81,  0H4 
31-2,  827 

71,114 
354,  747 


25. 92 
20.05 


B,  4o9 

57, 5f»3 

12.  397 

162,  034 


14.74 
7.65 


51)0 
147,  201 

922 
154.  H30 


.40 
.60 


71>,  5.')2 
399,  V)jG 

74. 254 
4C8,  K2;J 


19.91 
15.84 


1.  5;J4 
82,  2!)9 

2.  G7'J 
198,  H7G 


i.eo 

1.  35 


63 

3r< 


16.89 


11.545    ^-^^l 


35 
4,781 


73 


25,  7(iO 


2«,  G()2  ^'  ^ 
36,  H83  •^''  ^' 


3 


126 
3,881 

1G9 
9,239 


3.25 
1.83 


219 
5.  6!»8 


3.84 


1,  1U3 
16,  594 

1.5GJ 
21,884 


7.19 
6.27 


8, 


808,  024  ,Q  ^ 
077,342  *"•"" 


819,541  -  e, 
10,833,192  *-^* 


892 
3.990 
1,  477; 
4,  5021 


1, 139 

2,  9031 
1,  769! 

3.  303 


50, 
1571 

60 
150 


51 

394 

47 

369' 


12.  O.KJi 
2,'>.  519' 
12,  9G7 
27,  100 


90 
354 

99 
572 


13 
31! 


7 
37 


4 

20 
2t« 
43 


1 
10 

0 
15 


1' 

20' 


3,  35,'i 
5, 274 
3,514 
5,840 


93.  8()7 
217.  040 


95,  2li:i 
244.  492 


o 
H 


17,5160 
124, 126 

16.  550 
1.35,  633 


13.91 
12.20 


f^2,  2-23 
315.  730 

72.  88:J 
358.  050 


26. 04| 
20.36' 


8.  539 

.57,  750 

12,  4.17 

162.  k^4 


14.  78, 

I 
7.  68. 


641 
147.  595 

969 
15.5.205 


.431 

I 
.621 


91.60d 
425.  175 

87,  221 
495.  923 


21.  54 
17.59 


1,(k>0 

82,  653 

2,  778 

199,  478 


1.97 
1.39 


^5!|  16.  89 
.i<3 


379 
11.576 


a28 


42 

4.818 


.87 


25.  704 


89.83 


2H.  <)82 

33,  381  pQ   .„ 

36,  !!26  ""•  ^" 


127 
3,891 

IG9 
9.254 


3.26 
1.83 


2i;o 

5,724 


3.84 


4.  548 


20.80 


21.  8G8 

30,  724  ^^  **'* 


901,891  ,„  f.. 
8,294.3v^2  *"•"' 


914.806 
IL  077,  084 


8.26 


Foreign. 


.a 


82 

5, 105 

435 

5,989 


528 

3.382 

2,935 

_^,7.il 

2,013 
10.  572 

6,  990 
26.  041 


20. 

8, 

19. 


K-)l 
212 
285 
631  i 


1, 

13. 

3, 

21. 


5. 


Gd, 

H. 

166. 


lb.1' 

772' 

:jco' 
q32j 

1501 

.lw.)i 

478j 
141 


18 
1,064 


2.M 

3.  809 


lk| 

i,2:iG 


696 
1,291 
1,223 
4,032 


35f 
1, 226 
169 
7,  652 


246 

1.  8t  5 


:i36 
2,  947 
2, 112 
7,479 


203.  995 
1,  344,  295 


362,  377 
2,  477, 491 


£ 

o 
o 


27 

119 

1 

3 


9 

1 

II 
36i 

51 
131 


o 

17 

2 

15 


9 
19 


1 
4 

3| 
16, 


758 
2,480 


,5i;6 
2,614 


s 

e 


109 
5,224 

436 
5. 9'>2 


2.W 
7.* 


5.^2 

3,391 

2.  938 

12  TM 


15,© 


l-t.  23.07 


t 


2. 624 

la,  mi 

6.  f»".»5 

26,  034 


24. :( 

I 
2P.H 


5.  f,'>-i 
20,  229 

8,287 
19.  WG 


25.94 
4*2.  Ipi 


1.  llh» 
13,791 

3.  :wi 
21.035 


a  64; 
;  15l(» 


.5, 151 

66,  ^bG 

I4.4j?1 

KiG,  157 

7.77 

8.72 

18 
1.0G4 

1.© 

2:»5 

S.J^ll 


I.  til 


118 

i.2:n 


2    9.54! 


am 

1,  291 
1.-223 
4. 032 


53.91 
30 


3 


35 

1,226 

169 

7,652 


3.2li 


246 


1.  i<u 


"  iao3 


2,P5J 
2,117 

7,  488 


11.46 
28.27 


204.  753 
1.  346.  775 


1Sl2(V 


362.  i)rj 
S,  4oO,  105 


14.64 


See  the  several  Views  on  slavery  and  percentage.  In  them  the  facts  recorded  in  this  table  are  brought 
grasped,  and  luakb  a  deeper  impression. 
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adults  in  1850  and  1860— Continued- 


ILLITERATE  ADULTS.     WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS. 
VEli  CENT.  OF  ILLITERATE. 


FREE  PERSONS. 


Native  and  foreign. 


^ 
^ 


16,450 
125. -241 

i.-^r.O'* 

137,  liO 


13.13 
11.31 


31G.  209 
74.0-19 

3G7,  i:h 


25.81 
20.  15 


11.102 

Gi*,  1G5 

19.  Sdri 

18^^.075 


Ki.29 
10.  3o! 


0.441 
1C7.  413 

9,  207 
174,  407 


3.  a* 


W).  7.t5 
413.428 

i i .  554 
4j«.  K.'i5 


19. 5;j; 

15.  K{ 


0,  Oj:*4 

148.  ."jc^l 

17,  l.'>7 

3G5.  017 


4.50 
4.70 


81 
1.437 


5.64 


15,354 


4.30 


15:j 
6,017 


2.54, 


29,  953 '  "•  ***! 
40,  915 '^^••'"l 


IGl 

5,107 

33d 

IC,  «U 


3.15 
2.00 


405 
7.5KJ 


6.13 


1,  529 
19,541 

3. 672 
32.3CJ 


7.83 
11.35 


1,012.019  ,0  , . 
9,421.«i.S7'"*^ 


-2 

u 
o 

o 


919 


22.31 


4, 109 

1.  478  ^  r^, 

4.  505  "^-^  ^^ 


2,912  ■"•"^ 


1,  ':72 
3,  30J? 


53.58 


j^i31.(50 


65 
IGJ 


39.87 


53 
411 

49 
3d4 


12.  CO 
li7G 


1 -.   0<>.>    I-      (y- 

25,  5:18  ^^'"^ 
12.  9Gf:«.-  .  - 
27,  lOJ"*'-*"*' 


97 
358*''-^' 


102 

.5e'd 


17.35 


0 
0 


0.00 


14 
:J3 


38 


18.  42 


4. 


20 


20.00 


'^65.12 
4.5  I 


1 
10 

0 
15 


10.00 
0.00 


1 

28 


3.57 


3,  357 


62.  62 


5,  277 


3 

o 
H 


17,369 
129,  .350 

IG,  9<G 
141.  G25 


13.43 
11.99 


82,  755 
319. 121 

7.%,  821 
370.  780 


25.93 
20.44 


11.  1G.{ 
68,  3.'>8 
19,  4.V2 

If."^.  238 


1C.3:J 
10.33 


G,  4!)  1 
1G7,  .--24 

9,  25«) 
174.  H5 1 


3.87 
.5.29 


92.  800 
43.-^.  9GG 

90.  522 
51G,9.">8 


21. 13 
17.51 


G,  7^1 

14^,  9rJ9 

17,  259 

3G5.  G05 


4.  55 

4.72 


81 
1.  437 


5.64 


074 


40  4-»  "•■*     4  IH 

^-^-  15.3-7    ^-^ 


IGO 
6.  055 


2.  64 


2G,  4(,0 


88.28 


29.  973 

34.  (J04    ^  43 

40.  9..J  "^-  ^-^ 


1G2 

5,117 

338 

16.  906 


a  17 

2.00 


4GG 
7.611 


6.12 


4,  ^86 


19.68 


24,818 
38,212*"- — 


94,625.3^,, 


219,  5-20 


1,181.918   op^    95,801,,.  -Q 
13.310,683   ^-"^1247, 106  *'*  '^ 


1,106.644.,   ,^ 

9, 641, 157  ^^-^^ 

1,277.779   9  ,., 

13,557,789   ''•  *- 


Slaves. 


173.231 
173, 211 
177,  3.'i3 
177,  35^3 


9.>,  203! 

95,  203 
111,751 
111.751 


24.  240 
24.  240 
7..,  938 
7.">,  9.i8 


o: 

oj 

0 
0 


201,  5.->7 
20.'>,.5.-»7 
216.  5G21 
21G.  .5G2 


'I 


0' 


0 
0 
0 


11 
11 

15 
15 


l,(kiG 
1,  (kJG 
1,494 
1,494 


Total 


190,  600  -, 
302,  581  ^ 
194,339^1 
318.  978  "* 


WHITE  PESSONfl  NOT  EASILY  TAUGHT. 
WHOLE  WHITE  POPULATION.  PEB 
CENT. 


o 

:3 

o 


177,  9.-.8  ... 
414.324*'' 
187.  572. „, 
482.  537  '^• 


35,  403 .. -J 

92,  598  **" 

95,  390  r^f. 

264,176**" 


6,494  4 

167,824  * 

9,256  . 

174.851  *' 


302,  :J57  J- 
64r<,,''v23'*' 
307.  0H4  ,o 
73;i.  5-20  **'• 


G,  7.  1 

143.  9:» 

17. 2.')9 

365.  C05 


81 

1,  4:rr 


Gel 

15,  3:>4 


KiO 
6.  O.u 


2G.  4;;() 

29.  973 
34,604 
40,958 


173 

5, 128 

35.3 

16,921 


88 
84 

3 
2 


4GG 
7.611 


6,  r»5-2 
26,  484 

8,  6.S5 
39,  706 


25 
22 


1,  391,  2.-17    2,  497,  901  ,-y. 
1,391, -257  11,03-2,414''*' 


249 


:..09 


2 1.) 

270 
291 


09 


757 
7-27 
827 


.10 

.09 


93 
154 
KM 
421 


.00 
.04 


29 
313 
2C2 
314 


,'  .09 
Ob 


H91  ^^ 

1,(09  .^ 
1.047-*" 


<74 


3 


.03 


3 

29 


01 


0 


0. 


44  ,p 


40 
83 


05 


1 

11 

5 

40 


.01 
.01 


11 


.00 


10 
38 
20 
61 


.03 
.03 


.9 


275'"® 


297 
2';)1 


10 


380 
757 


05 


609  „. 
827-0' 


37 

154 

112 

^1 


.02 
.03 

.18' 


313 
69-'       ! 
314  — 


8(;4 


.101 


895 
1.'47-'   ■ 

:w5  -"^1 
rr;.04' 

<<4 


J. 00 
.5        I 


.02 


0 


.00 


11 
62 

28 
83 


,02| 
03' 


."I 
11 
15 
40 


04 
04 


3 
11 


03 


13 

38 

177 

61 


03 
29 


14,257  ^J 14, 972 


19,  553 


.0 


1,  734, 551    3,  012. 330  ^  16,  952  ^f  ^'  -^  rv)  '^'  "''^  n4i'^*'  ^'"^^  M 
1, 734.  551  15,  292, 340  -^i^d,  957  '^  'J-J,  957  "^''[X  957  '''^26,  957  '"^ 


08 


161 


2:)i 


.06 


iJ^:!.05 

827  -"'^ 


Gl 
1.54 
119 
421 


,04 


.03 


139 
313 
105 
314 


.04 
.05 


4'>7 

89.> 


5-29 
1,047 


o: 


G3  ^., 
305  •"*• 

?r^.03 

i  i4 


0 
3 


3 
29 


02 
147 

83 


11 

17 

40 


2 
11 


15 
38 
29 
Gl 


00 

or 

001 

IG 

,lt 

.02 
.04 

.02 

.04 
.05 


7,  978 


04 


§ 

Q 


05 
142 


2:)1 


.05 


?".04 
t.u 


361 

827 


,04 


49 
154 
157 
421 


03 

.0^ 


147  n- 
313"** 


144 
314 


05 


,540 
8-95 
G7G 


1,041 


06 
.06 


02 


G9 

:t05 

04 


.00 


II 

29 


()4 


2.00 


34  ... 
35 


83 


.04 


0 
11 

7 
40 


.00 
.02 


11 


.03 


17 
38 
40 
61 


.04 
.07 


9, 136 


19,  .55:1  •     1 19,  5.-13  •"    19,  .553 


05 


cut  to  the  light  by  the  aid  of  the  "Birds'-eye  notation,"  that  they  may  thereby  be  boater  studied  and 
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Table  V. — Aged  20  and  aver. 


ILLITERATE,  TOTAL  PER  CENT. 


NATIVB  Aim  FOBEIOK. 


SUtes. 


1840. 


AlAbAmft 

Arkansas 

Conneoticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

nilnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massttcbaaetts 

Michigan , 

Mississippi  .... 


White. 


33, 873  «Q  «j 

130, 900  ^^  "** 

6,972 

30.555 

548 

163,643 

5,092 

27,629 

1,384 

13,944 


82.83 

.33 

1&43 

9.93 


32,360  20  11 
160, 957  ^'  ^* 

29, 157  . .  -0 

198, 413  **•  ^" 

^®'**^  15.01 
268, 049  ^^  "* 

1,194 

19,456 

242,984  ^'"^ 

5,137 

79,000 

3,392 

234,177 

12,423 

154,  442 

4,662 

403,761 

2,295 

96,189 

73^  838  *^  ®^ 


SUtes. 


6.14 


6.50 
1.45 
8.04 
1.15 
2.38 


1840. 
Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


White. 


20,617 

131,669 

980 

149, 911 

6,693 

166,964 

4(j,7:J5 

1, 155,  522 

59, 470 

309,685 

37, 312 

638, 740 

35,700 

765, 917 

1,690 

56,835 

21,689 

111,663 

61,676 

243,928 

2,365 

144, 136 

61. 713 

330,069 

1,820 

16,973 

1,086 

15, 015 

579, 316 

6,440,164 


15.66 

.65 

4.01 

4.04 

28.36 

5.84 

4.66 

3.97 

19.42 

24.78 

1.64 

18.  7C 

ia72 

7.23 

&97 


Sco  Views  1,  2,  3,  whcro  tho  numbora  of  thousands  of  illiterate  at  20  are  exhibited,  as  wdl  as  could  be 
done  in  those  charts,  by  circular  dots.  See,  also,  tho  Views  showing  the  per  cent  of  white  illiterate  in 
1840, 1850.  and  I860. 

Table  III. — Tlie  prime  object  of  this  table  is  to  give  the  percentage,  the  figures  for 
which  are  placed  on  the  right.  But  the  numbers  of  illiterate  and  of  adults  from 
which  tho  per  cent,  is  derived,  are  also  given  in  immediate  connection.  The  per  cent, 
of  foreign  white  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  total,  and  tbat  of  native 
colored  does  not  differ  materially  from  total  colored.  The  slaves  are  given  (as  they 
have  been  by  others)  according  to  their  legal  status,  as  all  unable  to  rcail  and  write. 
This,  in  most  of  the  States,  could  not  have  been  very  far  from  their  actual  condition, 
but  each  reader  can  make  deductions  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment. 
The  statistics  of  the  unfortunate,  or  excepted,  classes  of  white  persons — the  idiotic,  the 
insane,  tho  blind,  and  the  deaf — are  given  in  the  last  four  columns,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  this  question  of  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate,  especially  in  those  States  where 
very  few  are  unable  to  read.  They  will  also  be,  on  other  accounts,  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  will  bo  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  States  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tho  blind,  and  deaf,  and  of  the  insane,  are  able  to  read.  Perhaps  the  next  cen- 
sus report  will  give  us  the  statistics  of  the  illitoracy  of  these  classes. 

The  computations  for  Table  III  furnished  the  numbers  at  twenty  years  of  age  in  1840, 
1850,  and  1860,  thus  giving  the  whole  number  who  became  of  age  (twenty-one  years)  in 
1841,  1851,  and  18G1,  and  the  number  of  them  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
These  numbers  are  set  down  in  Table  IV,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  per  cent,  for 
the  three  decades  is  compared.  Table  V  gives  tho  statistics  of  white  adults  and  illiter- 
ate for  1840. 

All  these  Views  require  of  us,  in  studying  them,  to  ke^p  in  mind  the  particular  design 
of  each  View,  and  the  special  use  of  the  squares  and  circles  in  it.  As  in  the  Arabic  no- 
tation, 10  may  mean  cither  ten  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or  10  dollars,  or  10  per  cent.,  or 
10  parts,  and  so  on  ;  so  here,  the  group  of  units,  SUfJ  may  mean  either  10  thousand 
illiterate  Jidults,  as  in  No.  1 ;  or  ten  thousand  native  white  illiterat-e,  as  in  Nos.  2  and  3 ; 
or  10  thousand  illiterate  women  in  cxcessy  as  in  Nos.  4  and  5  ;  or  10  women  more  than  a  hun- 
dred to  every  hundred  men,  or  10  thousand  adult  slaves,  as  in  No.  8 ;  or  10 ^er  cent.,  iis 
in  some  of  the  other  Views.    This  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
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1.  We  should  first  stad>  each  .chart  by  itself,  Doticing  the  facts  standing  ont  on  fhe 
face  of  that  one  chart,  and  also  comparing  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  coan- 
try  with  each  other. 

2.  We  should  then  compare  with  each  other,  and  study  together,  those  of  the  same 
class,  (as  2  and  3;  4  and  5;  6  and  7,)  where  the  dots  are  used  with  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  We  may  thus  study  the  progress  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  from  census  to  census. 

3.  In  comparing  with  each  other  the  different  classes,  where  the  unit  dots  are  used 
differently,  (as  1  with  2  and  3 ;  or  4  and  5  with  6  and  7,)  we  must  keep  in  mind  this 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  dots,  and  the  difference  of  the  general  design  of  the  scvenJ 
Views. 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  advance  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  false  im- 
pression at  tlie  outset,  at  the  first  si^ht  of  these  illustrations,  such  as  might  naturally 
arise  from  the  impression  that  a  particular  square  or  circle  always  means  the  same  thing. 

THE  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEWS. 

The  following  views,  the  "  Bird's-eye  Notation,"  for  numbers  is  employed.  It  was 
first  published  in  St.  Louis,  in  1862,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Bird's-eye  Views  of 
Slavery  in  Missouri,  by  E.  Lei^h,  M.  D."**  It  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  numbers — for  bringing  them  out  to  view  in  their  actual  proportions  ana 
relations  to  each  other,  as  they  are  seen  in  nature ;  in  their  geographical  distribntion^  as 
shown  in  maps  and  charts;  and  in  their  suocession,  in  ftitie,  as  shown  in  historical  tablet 
and  charts.  Our  Arabic  figures  are  a  kind  of  short-hand  notation  for  numbers ;  while 
they  record  them  they  hide  them ;  they  cover  them  up  as  in  treasure-houses,  where 
thoy  are  carefully  preserved,  but  are  not  exposed  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  in  their  actual 
proportions. 

This  notation  brings  them  to  the  li^^ht ;  it  uncovers  and  reveals  them.  It  gives,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  "  pictures  of  numbers."  Such  views  as  the-se  could, 
with  proper  arrangements,  be  actually  taken  from  nature  by  the  art  of  the  photographer. 
While  the  short  hand  Arabic  figures  serve  admirably  the  purposes  of  the  nistorian,  the 
mathematician,  and  the  accountant,  for  quick,  safe,  and  condensed  record  and  arith- 
metical calculation,  the  bird's-eye  notation  serves  for  a  more  full,  distinct,  and  clear 
expression  and  illustration.  The  Arabic  figures  were  therefore  used  in  the  tables. 
This  representative  notation  is  used  in  the  views. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  explained  in  the  words  of  the  original  pamphlet  is 
1862,  so  changed  as  to  adapt  them  to  View  1,  before  us. 

Explanation. — ^'  If,  when  the  census  of  1840  was  taken,  the  illiterate  whites  in  each 
State  in  the  Union  had  been  gathered  together  near  the  center  of  the  States  and  col- 
lected in  regiments  of  1,000  persons  each,  and  these  regiments  arranged  in  regular  order, 
they  would  nave  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  person  passing  over  in  a  balloon,  or  to  the 
eye  of  a  bird  flying  over  at  a  proper  height  in  the  air,  very  much  such  an  appearance 
as  that  exhibited  in  View  I.  For,  each  one  of  the  dots  in  this  map  or  view  represents 
a  regiment  or  collection  of  1,000  persons.  Thus,  the  forty-seven  thousand  illiterate 
whit*>  adults  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  represented  by  forty-seven  dot« ;  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  in  Pennsylvania  by  thirty-six  dots,  and  so  in  all  the  States."  No  further 
•explanation  is  needed,  save  what  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  View.  Every  one  who 
•examines  the  Views  will  quickly  perceive  their  plan  and  meaning,  and,  on  studying 
and  comparing  them,  will  see  their  use. 

View  1. — This  map  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  white  illiteracy  as  the  cen- 
cua  of  1840  first  revealed  it.  We  see,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  was  very  uniformlv 
Klistributed  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  England  States,  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  common  school  education,  and  the  extreme 
northwest  and  southwest,  which  were  then  bnt  thinly  inhabited.  It  represents  by 
thousands,  or  by  regiments,  the  numbers  recorded  in  Tables  IV  and  V.    See  also  Table  I. 

The  common  impression  that  white  illiteracy  is  to  be  found  especially  among  the  "  poor 
whites"  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  States,  is  at  once  seen  to  bo  an  error.  In  the  six  north- 
em  slave  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
which  are  rather  farming  than  plantation  States,  there  were  much  larger  numbers  who 
could  not  read. 

The  very  general  idea,  also,  that  the  free  North  is  comparatively  free  from  this 
calamity  is  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  there  being  twice  as  many  white  illiterate  in  the  north* 
em  tier  of  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  as  there  were  in  the 
plantation  slave  States,  and  almost  as  many  as  there  were  in  the  six  great  fanning 
slave  States. 

And  we  were  evidently  by  no  means  indebted  to  our  foreign-bom  population  for  any 
very  large  part  of  this  evil,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  existed  at  that  time  chiefly  in  those 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1962,  by  Edwin  Leigh,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
United  States  district  coort  for  the  eastern  district  of  MissoorL 
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States  into  which  the  immigrant  had  then  hardly  began  to  penetrate ;  and,  besides,  the 
great  tide  of  unlettered  immigrants  had  then  hardly  began  to  flow  toward  our  shores. 
The  widespread  and  comparatively  uniform  diffusion  of  the  evil,  and  its  existence 
chiefly  among  our  own  native-born  citizens,  are  the  great  factb  which  con£ront  us  here 
mt  the  outset. 


EXPLANATION. 

Each  BqvAVMt  luid  each  oibclx,  Aenotei  1000 
white  persons  ayred  80  yean,  or  over,  vho  cannot 
read  and  write. 

•   The  ciBOLsa  denote  those  aged  20  and  under  21. 


View  2. — This  map  holds  up  before  our  eyes  the  same  great  painful  facts — ignorance 
widespread  and  spreading — ^not  limited  to  unfavored  regions,  but  uniformly  diffused ; 
a  national  and  not  a  sectional  calamity ;  an  evil  of  native  growth  rather  tJfian  of  for- 
eign origin.  Still  the  bookless  white  population,  though  standing  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  plantation  States,  is  more  multitudinous  in  the  farming  slave  States  aud  in  the 
Northern  States.  And  now  we  see,  directly  and  definitely,  that  it  is  mainly  among  the 
people  bom  and  bred  in  our  own  country. 

Tne  great  increaee  of  this  calamity  is  conspicuous  here.  Not  only  along  the  Canadian 
border  and  in  the  railroad-building  States  around  the  great  immigrant-receiving  sea- 
ports, such  as  Boston  and  New  York,  aud  in  the  States  where  our  other  large  cities  are 
found,  and  where  unt>aught  immigrants  have  begun  to  crowd,  but  all  over  the  country 
we  find  our  American-born  citizens  growing  up  in  masses  untaught.  Delaware,  indeed, 
remains  the  same,  and  in  South  Carolina  there  are  six  thousand  less ;  but  in  all  the 
other  States  there  are  more  than  there  were  in  1840.  In  a  few  States  there  are  a  few 
thousand  more,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are  ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  more  of  our 
own  native-bom  white  illiterate,  besides  the  twenty  and  fifty  thousand  foreign-born 
Itdded  to  Massachusetts  and. New  York;  in  the  whole  country  1,012,019,  where  there 
were  579,316  in  1840 ;  four  hundred  thousand  more — a  whole  army  of  recruits — a  tremen- 
dous majority  for  a  presidential  vote.  Thus,  in  this  most  important  matter  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  illiterate  white  adults,  1840-^50  were  ten  years  of  retrograde  rathei 
than  of  progress.  For  the  exact  figures,  here  represented  in  round  thousands,  see  Ta- 
bles III  ana  IV  ;  compare  also  Table  II.    View  3  is  also  derived  fix>m  the  same  tables. 
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View  3. — If  we  turn  now  to  the  next  map  for  1860,  we  see  the  same  nnifonn  distri 
!>ution,  only  it  has  now  become  more  uniform,  as  the  new  States  of  the  West  have  be- 
come more  thickly  settled,  and  the  North  is  filling  np  with  emigrants  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  evil  is  still  increasing  since  1850 ;  there  is  a  very  large  increofe  in  the  numbers  who 
cannot  read.  In  some  of  the  plantation  States  there  are  a  fevr  thousands  more ;  but  thero 
are  many  more  thousands  in  the  growing  States  of  the  far  West,  now  rapidly  filling  np 
with  the  rude  pioneers  of  civilization  preparing  the  way  for  more  favored  and  mors 
civilized  grandchildren ;  and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
coming  in  from  forei^  sources.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  now  1,181,918,  whers 
there  were  1,012,019  m  1850,  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  more,  seriously  threaten- 
ing our  welfare  and  safety.  In  the  twenty  years,  from  1840  to  18o0,  the  number  had 
mare  than  doubled,  there  being  1,181,918,  where  there  were  579,316— -six  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 

But  the  view  is  not  all  dark ;  the  increase  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade, 
1840-^50 — ^very  much  less.  Though  not  abated,  the  evil  is  materially  cnecked,  notwith- 
standing the  great  foreign  influx.  South  Carolina  has  gained  not  quite  a  thousand ; 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  from  three  to  five  thousand;  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  six  and  eight  thousand ;  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  now  becoming  old  States, 
are  feeling  the  good  clfects  of  their  schools  and  educatioDal  influences,  and  are  recover- 
ing from  the  evils  attending  new  settlements.  These  States  have  fewer  illiterate  than  in 
18o0,  while  all  the  rest  have  more.  Perhaps  in  all  these  States  the  schools  planted, 
stimulated,  extended^  or  improved  on  account  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  census  of 
1840,  are  now  beginnmg  to  bring  forth  their  good  fruits<  Children  beginning  to  learn 
after  1840  were  still  under  ago  in  1850,  but  now  in  1860  many  of  them  are  adults.  This 
partly  explains  the  fact  that  the  improvement  did  not  appear  in  1850,  but  began  to  ap- 
pear in  1860. 

But  the  numbers  of  native  illiterate  are  more  important  as  showing  the  influence  and  pro- 
gress of  our  own  institutions.  In  this  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging, 
though  still  dark  and  threatening.  But  for  her  foreign  illiterate.  New  York,  instead 
of  having  twcntv-five  thousand  more,  would  have  had  three  thousand  less,  and  Penn- 
sylvania seven  tliousaud  less ;  and  Kentucky  would  have  had  a  thousand  less,  instead 
of  having  a  thousand  more,  illit-erate.  Ohio  diminished  the  number  of  her  mUive  illit- 
erate by  eleven  thousand,  Indiana  by  fourteen  thousand,  Virginia  by  five  thousand, 
and  Tennessee  by  ten  thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  States  there  was  but  little  or  no 
increase  of  native  illiteracy ;  it  was  chiefly  foreign.  In  the  whole  country  th  re  wert 
about  eleven  thousand  more  native-bom  unable  to  read  than  there  were  in  1850— «t 
great  improvement  upon  the  amazing  increase  in  the  previous  decade,  1840-'50.  While 
we  take  all  courage  urom  these  facts  to  make  more  vigorous  and  successful  use  of  the 
schools  which  have  so  much  checked  the  growth  of  this  evil,  we  must  not  be  deluded 
by  this  partial  check,  but  rather  be  incited  and  encouraged  to  use  other  more  effective 
and  appropriate  means  to  abate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  minimum  at  a  comparatively 
early  day.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  fastened  upon  our  body-politic  to  the 
end  of  this  centurv,  as  it  will  be  if  suitable  and  sufficient  measures  are  not  taken,  and 
that  right  soon.  But  of  this,  more  in  another  and  proper  place,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered, in  connection  with  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  the  causes  which  have  produced, 
perpetuated,  and  aggravated  it,  and  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  school  influ- 
ences hitherto  employed  to  abate  it. 

Reliability  of  the  Census. — A  comparison  of  Views  1, 2,  3  shows  that  we  may 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  census  reports  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  these 
statistics. 

We  might  depend  upon  the  law  of  general  averages,  which  can  be  trusted  in  the  case 
of  such  large  numbers  over  so  largo  a  field.  Any  particular  cases  of  dishonesty  or 
carelessness  in  local  enumerators,  such  as  we  know  to  have  existed  in  some  districts  of 
our  large  cities  in  1860,  or  any  combination  of  x>oliticians  to  conceal  unwelcome  facts 
in  their  own  districts  or  States,  such  as  has  been  charged — though,  perhaps,  without 
much  foundation— would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Such  variations,  however  la^, 
would  be  too  trivial  in  comparison  to  affect  materiallv  such  immense  numbers.  But 
aside  from  and  above  these  general  considerations,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the  Views 
before  us  of  the  substantial  reliability  of  the  census  reports. 

Look  at  maps  1,  2,  3.  See  how  the  statistics  of  the  successive  periods,  1840, 1850, 
1860,  compare  and  harmonize.  Consider  the  comparative  numbers  in  each  particular 
State  for  these  three  years — in  each  group  of  related  States — in  each  section  of  the 
country.  The  relative  numbers,  the  onward  movement  is  the  same.  Such  variationt 
as  occur  are  in  harmony  in  the  same  sections  and  classes  of  States,  and  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  probable  operation  of  causes  which  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find. 

With  the  same  things  in  view,  compare  maps  4  and  5,  or  6  and  7,  with  regard  to 
comparative  male  and  female  illiteracy ;  or  8,  A,  B,  C,  in  the  case  of  the  slaves;  10, 11,  or 
12,  with  regard  to  the  percentage  or  density  of  the  aggregate  illiteracy  of  all  classes 
hi  the  country.    All  these  comparisons  agree  in  showing  that  there  is  that  harmony 
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and  consistency  in  the  census  reports  on  the  subject  of  illiteracy  which  can  result 
only  from  their  being  substantially  true,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
remaining  Views  yet  to  be  prepared,  and  the  census  of  1870,  when  it  is  given  to  the 
public,  will,  on  comparison,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  only  real  and  important  variation  from  the  truth  is  that  already  referred  to— 
that  the  numbers  must  be  understated — largely  understated.  Very  many  who  could 
not  read  were,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  be  so  reported.  Many  who  coiila  read  but  a 
few  words  would,  doubtless,  report  themselves  as  able  to  read.  Here  the  errors  would 
be  all  on  one  side,  and  the  law  of  averages  would  not  come  in.  We  may  safely  take 
Horace  Mann's  judgment,  and  add  ^^  30  per  cent,  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this 
poiut  for  its  undoubted  und^-eaHmateaJ^ 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  the  large  numbers  who  could  read  but 
little,  so  little  and  with  so  great  difficulty  as  not  to  be  actual  readers.  On  looking  all 
round  this  subject,  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  overestimating  or  over- 
stating the  numbers  of  the  illiterate,  or  the  immensity  of  the  evil,  or  its  threatening 
character.  The  danger  all  lies  the  other  way;  and  our  safety  and  our  progress  require 
of  us  to  look  it  full  in  the  face. 

The  Greatness  of  the  Numbers.— This  notation,  as  it  is  used  in  these  maps,  is  not 
desired  or  fixed  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  of  our  illiterate;  that  would 
require  maps  a  thousand  times  as  large.  For  that  purpose,  not  one  little  dot,  but  n 
thousand  dots  should  be  used  to  represent  a  thousand  men ;  and  one  of  these  views 
would  fill  volumes,  instead  of  covering  but  a  single  page. 

We  may  help  our  minds  a  little  in  approximating  to  some  notion  of  the  comparaHu 
largeness  of  these  hosts  of  illiterate,  by  comparing  them  with  the  majorities  at  some  of 
our  popular  elections,  or  with  the  numbers  who  enlisted  in  our  armies,  or  whose  livce 
were  sacrificed  in  the  late  war.  This  each  one  can  do  for  himself.  But  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  actual  greatness  of  such  large  numbers  is  too  much  for  the  human 
mind.  We  can  conceive  of  a  few  scores  or  hundreds,  but  when  we  come  to  myriads  or 
millions,  the  mind  is  lost,  it  is  overwhelmed. 

It  may  help  us  a  little  to  look  at  the  circles  in  Views  1,  2,  3.  They  are  so  few  and  so 
small  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  The  use  of  them  (see  explanations)  serx-^es  to  give, 
at  once,  the  numbers  of  thousands  over  19,  (as  in  Table  UI,)  at  20,  (as  in  Table  IV,) 
and  over  20,  (as  in  Table  II.)  So  much  they  are  designed  to  do,  and  they  do.  But 
these  few  little  circles  give  no  conception  of  the  large  numbers  who  were  just  attain- 
ing their  majority,  and  assuming  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  adult  men  and 
women,  without  having  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  View  3  the  one  little  circle  in 
Arkansas  tells  us  that  of  the  15,000  illiterate  native  whites  in  that  State,  1,000  were  just 
becoming  of  age.  It  serves  this  purpose.  But  it  expresses  nothing  of  the  largeness  of 
that  number;  and  yet  that  numl>er,  1,344,  is  a  number  so  large  that  it  would  require 
more  than  all  the  squares  and  circles  in  View  3  to  express  it,  if  each  dot  stood  for  one 
young  man  or  woman.  So  there  are  three  circles  in  Missouri,  as  there  are  in  several 
of  the  other  States.  They  almost  escape  notice ;  and  yet  the  3,237  illiterate  young  white 
men  and  women  of  that  State  between  20  and  21  years  of  age  would  require  more  than 
all  the  dots  in  View  9  to  express  the  whole  of  so  large  a  number. 

This  may  serve  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  fact  that  these  numbers  are  too  great 
for  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  express  their  greatness. 
These  Views  undertake  to  show  only  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  evil  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  its  historical  progress  or  growth  from  census  to  census, 
and  the  relative  proportions  ot  male  and  female  and  of  native  and  foreign  born,  while 
the  fact  that  it  \b  great  beyond  comprehension  and  beyond  endurance  is  dimly  shad- 
owed forth. 

This  is  all,  but  this  is  enough — too  much  for  our  national  pride ;  too  much  for  our 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions ;  too  much  for  our  hope  of  rapid  pro- 
gress toward  a  higher  civilization ;  but  perhaps  enough  to  show  us  how  sick  we  are,  to 
alarm  us  in  view  of  our  danger,  and  to  cause  us  to  apply,  promptly  and  energetically, 
the  appropriate  remedies. 

Views  4,  5,  6,  7.  There  is  no  i)oint  of  view  from  which  this  subject  presents  so  se- 
rious and  threatening  an  aspect  as  from  that  of  the  larj^e  excess  of  female  illiteracy. 
These  four  maps  are  prepared  to  bring  these  facts  to  light.  In  Views  4  and  5  equal 
numbers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  in  each  State  are  represented  by  light  circles  and 
squares,  and  then  the  black  squares  stand  for  so  many  thousands  of  illiterate  females  in 
excess  of  the  illiterate  males.  In  Views  6  and  7  the  exact  per  cent,  of  excess  in  each 
State  is  so  expressed  that  the  diflfereut  States  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  and 
^e  actual  degree  and  progress  of  this  excess  can  be  easily  studied.  The  immbers  are 
taken  from  Table  II. 

From  Views  6  and  7  it  is  apparent  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  States  along  the 
Canadian  border,  where  perhaps  the  Frencii  Canadian  immigrants  have  more  illiterate 
males  than  females,  and  of  the  newest  States  of  the  far  west)  the  females  who  cannot 
read  are  largely  in  excess ;  and  very  uniformly  so,  when  we  consider  the  difterent 
States,  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  on  the  two  different  census  years^  1850  and 
18G0. 
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It  should  be  noted,  by  looking  at  Views  4  tind  5,  that,  in  the  States  above  referred  to 
where  female  illiterate  are  not  in  excess,  the  actual  numbers  are  yery  small,  especially 
in  the  western  Territories ;  in  most  cases  but  a  few  scores  or  hundreds,  and  not  enoQ^ 
to  appear  as  thousands  on  these  maps.  In  these  cases  the  percentage  has  less  compar- 
ative value. 

In  the  case  of  Utah,  though  the  ^eat  preponderance  of  ignorant  women  there  will 
arrest  attention  and  be  deemed  siguificant^  the  comparison  between  the  years  1850  and 
1860  does  not  appear  on  the  maps.  Taking  Utah  and  Nevada  together  for  1860,  to 
compare  them  with  the  same  extent  of  territory  in  1850,  the  total  numbers  are  236  men 
and  230  women  unable  to  read,  or  97  women  to  100  men.  This  will  make  the  relative 
numbers  more  nearly  what  they  were  in  Utah  in  1850,  and  exactly  the  same  aa  in  Ore- 
gon in  1860^3  per  cent,  less  of  females  than  of  males. 

To  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  these  maps,  we  must  turn  to  the  States  where  the 
numbers  are  large,  and  look  especially  at  Views  6  and  7.  There  are  some  important 
differences  between  the  difierent  States  and  sections,  which  will  be  noticed ;  but  the 
ereat  facts  are,  the  general  uuiformity  throughout  the  country,  and  the  large  excess  of 
femfdes.  The  average  is  from  140  to  150  illiterate  females  to  every  100  males,  and  we 
see  hoit  many  and  which  States  have  this  ratio,  and  how  many  exceed  it. 

Comparing  the  two  years  1850  and  1860,  we  see  that  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  the  proportion  of  ignorant  females  has  increased  by  the  following  percentages : 
In  Maine  by  11  per  cent. ;  in  New  Hampshire  by  53 ;  Vermont,  27 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 34 ;  Rhode  Island,  33 ;  Connecticut,  16 ;  Delaware,  10 ;  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  37:  also  in  Minnesota,  32,  and  in  Wisconsin  3.  In  the  Gulf  States  also 
it  has  increased :  in  Florida  by  3  per  cent. ;  Oeorgia,  9 ;  Alabama,  3 ;  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  by  5  per  cent,  in  each.  While  in  the  more  central 
States  it  has  diminished :  in  New  .Jersey  by  19  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania,  13 ;  Ohio,  13 ; 
Indiana,  19 ;  Illinois,  7 ;  Iowa,  24:  Missouri,  5 ;  Kentucky,  5 ;  Tennessee,  15 :  South 
Carolina,  11 ;  North  Carolina,  18 ;  Virginia,  17  ;  and  Maryland,  26.  In  the  whole  coan- 
try  it  has  diminished  by  6  per  cent. — an  enooura^ng  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the 
great  fact  remains :  a  very  large  m^ority  of  our  illiterate  wuite  population  are  women. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  strong  arguments.  Women  are  not  only  the  mothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  of  voters,  (if  they  do  not  vote  themselves,)  and  of  soldiers  and  form- 
ers, artisans  and  laborers,  whose  value  as  producers  and  worth  as  citizens  depend 
so  largely  on  their  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  means  of  improvement ;  but  they 
themselves  have  special  charge  of  our  K>od,  our  dress,  our  home  life  and  comforts,  oar 
well-being  in  health  and  sickness ;  and  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  enlightened  dis- 
cretion are  even  more  needed  for  their  special  work  and  offices  than  in  the  special 
work  and  sphere  of  the  other  sex.  But  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  they  are  the 
natural  and  actual  teachers,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  family,  as  mistresses  of  ser- 
vants, as  neighbors,  friends,  sisters,  who  can  and  will  instruct  all  who  need,  and,  high- 
est of  all,  as  mothers  of  their  own  children. 

Let  our  mothers  and  sisters  and  female  friends  be  taught :  let  them  read  books  and 
newspapers,  and  love  to  read  them  ;  let  them  love  knowledge,  and  seek  it  and  use  it, 
and  illiteracy  will  disappear  from  the  land.  Let  them  know  the  work  can  be  done ;  let 
them  have  the  facilities  for  it,  and  they  will  do  it.  In  the  place  of  growing  ignorance, 
we  shall  have  rapid  advance  in  ability  and  efficiency,  in  intelligence,  in  rennement,  in 
everything  belonging  to  a  higher,  purer,  better  civilization. 

Views  A,  B,  C. — ^Tnese  charts  show  the  progress  of  slavery  fipom  1840  to  1860— its 
growth  and  its  extension  South  and  West.  They  more  particularly  express  the  num- 
ber of  thousands — of  regiments— of  adult  slaves.  (See  Tables  III  and  VI.)  Nearly 
1^11  of  these  were  illiterate.  One  cannot  but  feel,  on  looking  at  this  dark  mass,  its 
rapid,  steady  growth,  and  its  irresistible  and  unresisted  onward  march  as  a  mass  of 
gnorance,  degraded  and  degrading,  that  our  country  has  escaped,  barely  in  time,  from 
ievils  and  dangers  of  incalculable  proportions. 

If  there  has  been  so  much  public  indifference  aod  practical  neglect  in  the  case  of 
white  illiteracy,  we  have  happily  been  deeply  interested  in  that  of  the  fireedmen,  and 
have  taken  earnest  and  active  measures  to  instruct  them.  The  sudden  elevation  of 
these  untaught  millions  to  the  condition  of  American  freemen  and  citizens  aroused  at 
once  such  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  such  a  desire  to  teach  and  elevate 
them,  as  to  call  forth  most  liberal  patronage  from  the  Government  through  the  fSreed- 
men's  Bureau:  the  most  generous  donations  of  the  free-hearted  and  open-handed, 
through  the  Freedmen's  Md  Societies — too  large  to  be  long  continued ;  and  the  most 
noble  and  heroic  self-devotion  of  teachers,  who  hastened  to  the  South  to  teach  them. 
The  convictions  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  are  well  embodied  in  the  late  prodama' 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  should  be  the  same  convictions  and 
the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  millions  of  illiterate  white  men  and 
women,  who  are  equally  needy,  equally  worthy  of  our  thought  and  generous  sympa- 
thies, and  constitute  a  much  larger  host  of  bookless  citizens,  if  we  include,  not  only 
those  who  cannot  read  at  all,  but  also  those  who  read  so  poorly  that  books  and  news- 
papers are  of  no  use  to  them. 
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Some  facts  connected  with  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  educate  the  freedman,  so 
well-directedy  so  energetic^  and  so  successflil,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed  and  pon- 
dered welly  as  showing  the  magnitade  of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  other  and  better  facilities  and  methods  than  we  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed. 


NUMBER  OF  ILLITERATE. 

SLAVES. 
1840. 


EXPLAXATIOK. 

«     Kim  onoLa  denotes  1000  Bteres  aged  W  or 
over. 


All  the  other  States 


lU.     i   Ind. 


C^ 


Mo. 


: 


Mich. 


Pa.     IN.  J.:     N.  T.  : 


I 


1  Conn.:  Mass. 


i  ^     •      • 

•  •••••••••••••a   a  S  ^  2 

Ohio    I  ^ 

j  Va. 


! 


i 


•••••••••••»««  « 


ii. 


•••«••«*••••••••••< 


Ky. 


•••••»••••»•• »—»«»»»» 


Md. 


S  •••••• 


'••••   i    ••••< 


i««*«««ft«» 


h 


Aife. 


N.aP-ci 

'•V 

:• 


i 


•■—<■—■•#»»•  ••■•■»»« 


Ta&> 


Xo.       I         Miss,    j         Ala.      j        Ga. 


Let  it  be  premised  that  there  must  be  now  in  the  United  States  over  five  millions  of 
free  colored  people;  the  estimated  number  for  1870  is  5,407,000.    (See  Preliminary  Re- 

?ort  of  the  Lighth  Census,"  p.  7;  and  "  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  p.  87.) 
he  annual  increase  must  be  set  down  as  over  100,000,  and  of  those  who  were  lately 
slaves  nearly  that  number.  But  there  must  have  been  less  increase  during  the  war, 
and  still  less  from  more  adverse  circumstances  since.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  number 
for  1860,  ten  years  ago,  though  that  is  much  below  the  actual  number.  The  whole 
number  of  slaves  was  four  mmions ;  their  annual  increasey  80,000.  The  whole  number 
of  adult  slaves  was  1,734,000;  their  annual  increasej  35,000.  Let  us  now  compare  with 
this  the  numbers  who  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  judge  from  the  past  what  a  work 
we  have  yet  to  do  in  the  future.  The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Alvord,  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools : 

In  July,  1807,  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  day  and  ni^ht  schools  was  111,442 ; 
in  1869  it  was  114,522.  About  one-sixth  of  these  (some  20,000)  were  over  16  years  of 
age.  If  all  of  these  were  different  persons,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools,  and  if 
Entirely  new  classes  were  formed  in  each  successive  year,  and  if  none  of  them  knew 
how  to  read  before,  and  if  every  one  enrolled  learned  to  read  well  enough  to  make 
use  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  if  none  of  them  were  under  20  years  of  age,  there 
were  not  more  than  20,000  adult  freedmen  per  year  taught  to  re^d — only  about  half  the 
annual  increase. 
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Tablb  VI.— PeraoiM  aged  20  and  over. 


1940. 


Alahmnft 

Arkansas 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

^orida 

Georgia 

Slinois , 

TnH^ana , 

Iowa 

KentQcky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetta 

Michigan 

Miaaiaaippl 

Miasoori 

New  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania / 

Bhodo  Island 5. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

I>istriot  of  Columbia 

Total 


ILUTEBATB.     WHOLE  MUMBBB. 
rSB  CBNT. 


NatiTO  and  foreign. 


White. 


1, 


S3, 873 

130,900 

6,973 

30,555 

548 

163,843 

5,092 

S7,629 

1,384 

13,944 

32,360 

160. 057 

29, 157 

198,413 

40,229 

268,049 

1,194 

19,456 

42, 182 

842,984 

5,137 

79,000 

3,392 

234,177 

12,423 

154, 442 

4,662 

402,761 

2,295 

96,189 

8,871 

73,838 

20,617 

131, 669 

980 

149, 911 

6,693 

166,964 

46,735 

155,522 

59,470 

209,685 

37, 312 

638,740 

35,700 

7^,  917 

1,690 

56,835 

21,689 

111,663 

61,676 

248,928 

2,365 

144, 136 

61, 712 

330,069 

1,820 

16,973 

1,086 

15, 015 


1&34 

22.83 

.33 

18.43 

9.93 
20.11 
14.70 
15.01 

6.14 
17.36 

6.50 

1.45 

ao4 

1.15 

S.38 

12.01 

15.66 

.65 

4.01 

4.04 

28.36 

5.84 

4.66 

2.97 

19.42 

24.78 

1.64 

ia70 

10.72 

7.23 


579, 316 
6, 440, 164 


a97 


Slaves. 


105,974 

105, 974 

8,004 

8,004 

17 

17 

889 

889 

11,684 

11,684 

119, 142 

119, 142 

136 

136 

1 

1 

8 

8 

71,287 

71,287 

87.166 

87,166 

0 

0 

38,286 

38,286 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84,695 

84,695 

21,039 

21,039 

0 

0 

669 

669 

1 

1 

100,879 

100,879 

2 

2 

23 

.   23 

5 

5 

150. 751 

150, 751 

70,396 

70,396 

0 

0 

197,899 

197,899 

5 

5 

8,204 

8,204 


1, 071, 162 
1, 071, 1C2 


Total. 


129,847  „ 

836, 874  ^ 

14, 976  39 

38,559  ** 

565  Q 

163,860  " 

5, 981  m 

88,518  '^ 

13,068  „ 

25,  C28  ^* 

151,502  «. 

880,099  ^ 

89,893.5 

198, 549  " 

40,230  15 

868,050  ^ 

1,202  « 

19,464  * 

113.  469  ^ 

314,271  '^ 

92,303  „ 

166, 166  ^ 

3,392  . 

234,177  * 

50,709  Qu 

192,728  -* 

4,662  . 

403,761  * 

2,295  2 

96,189  -^ 

93,566  rja 

158,533  •* 

41, 6,56  2- 

152,708  -" 

980  . 

149,911  * 

7,362  . 

167,633  * 

46,736  . 

1,155,523  * 

160, 349  «j 

310, 564  ^ 

37,314  - 

638,742  ® 

35,723  - 

765,940  ^ 

1,695  , 

56,840  '' 

172,  440  ^ 

262,  414  ^ 

J 32, 072  .- 

319, 324  *^ 

2,365  2 

144,136  •* 

830, 611  .g 

527,968  *** 

1, 825  .. 

16,  978  " 

3,290 

17,219 


19 


1, 650, 478  22 
7, 511, 326  ^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  corresponds  with  colamns  7, 10,  and  11  of  Table  III, 

f:iving  the  statistics  of  those  columns  for  1840,  and  that  the  general  arranjgexnent  for 
S'lO  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  1850  and  1860  there.  The  explanation  or  that  table 
will  therefore  serve  for  this.  As  the  iree  colored  illiterate  were  not  given  in  the  census 
of  1840  they  are  not  included  in  the  total  column  here. 
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Bat  many  of  those  enrolled  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools  mnst  have  been  the 
same  persons ;  and  many  of  them  attended  from  year  to  year ;  some  of  them  had  soma 
ability  to  read  before ;  and.  doubtless,  not  a  few  beginners  failed  to  become  good  read- 
ers; and  then  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  over  16  must  have  been  under  20, 
so  that  no  small  deduction  mnst  be  made  from  the  20,000  a  year  for  the  nmnber  ol 
adults  actually  taught  to  read.  Were  there  more  than  10,000  aonnally  tanght  to  read 
in  these  schools  t    Were  there  so  many  t 

There  were  also  from  30,000  to  35,000  persons  estimated  as  attending  day  and  night 
schools  not  regularly  reported.  K  the  same  proportion  of  these  were  adults,  then  one- 
third  must  be  added  to  the  above  numbers  for  the  adult  freedmen  taught  in  ^1  the 
schools.  The  Sunday  schools  numbered  about  100,000  persons.  How  many  of  these 
were  adults,  whether  most  of  them  were  the  same  persons  attending  from  year  to  year; 
how  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  day  or  night  schools,  regularly  or  irregularly  re- 
ported, and  how  much  was  done,  and  how  effectually,  in  the  Sunday  schools,  to  teach 
them  to  read,  does  not  appear— cannot  be  determined. 

But,  setting  the  number  taught  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  it  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  annual  increase.  The  work  is  manifestly  so  great — so  inconceivably  great — that 
the  large  expenditures  and  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Ireedmen's  schools 
and  their  liberal  supporters  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  annual  increase — ^have 
fallen  very  far  behind.  They  have  not  arrested  the  steady,  onward  march  of  this  mass 
of  ignorance,  but  have  done  only  what  they  could  to  check  its  pro^^ss.  It  has  stiU 
gone  on,  so  that  to-day  there  are  more  adult  freedmen  unable  to  read  than  there  were 
uiree  years  ago :  many  thousands  more. 

There  is  anotner  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  Of  the  hundred  thousand  and 
more  per  year,  regularly  reported  as  enrolled,  there  were  some  in  alphabet  classes,  some 
in  easv  reading,  and  some  in  advanced  reading.  The  pupils  in  easy  reading  numbered 
from  30,000  to  55,000  and  those  in  advanced  reading  fiom  20,000  to  44,000,  in  the  sev- 
eral  reports  of  the  freedmen's  schools  from  1867  to  1870.  Taking  the  highest  num- 
ber for  advanced  readers,  44,000,  and  making  the  proper  allowance  for  part  of  them 
(was  it  five-sixths  or  more)  being  under  20,  part  of  them  belonging  to  night-schools  as 
well  as  to  day-schools,  part  of  them  being  the  same  persons  in  successive  years,  some 
of  them  having  known  how  to  read  before,  and  we  begin  to  see  and  feel  ftmc  far  this 
grand  and  nobie  and  successful  movement  has  proved  inadequate  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  evil  to  be  removed,  or  even  to  diminish  materially  its  rapid  and  steady  growth. 

And  yet  this  evil  must  be  checked,  must  be  removed.  The  freedmen  must  learn  to 
read.  We  are  not  even  educating  the  children — ^hardly  enough,  perhaps  not  enough  of 
Utenif  to  equal  thtir  annual  increase.  But  if  we  twre  doing  this ;  if  we  were  teaching  all 
the  children,  as  Prussia  does  for  her  children,  and  New  England  partially  for  hers,  this 
would  not  be  enough.  As  Mr.  Alvord,  superintendent  of  fi*eednien*s  schools,  said  in 
1867,  "How  can  we  wait  for  this  in  the  rapid  march  of  events?"  Those  now  adults 
must  be  taught ;  the  youth,  the  middle-aged  must  be  taught,  must  become  readers,  and 
be  aided  in  this  way  to  rise  and  discharge  better  their  ne^  duties  as  citizens  and  free 
men,  if  we  and  they  would  prosper.  And  more  of  the  chiUlren  mnst  be  tanght ;  they 
must  be  better,  more  rapidly,  more  successfully  taught.  This  must  be  done  ;  it  can  be 
done ;  who  of  us  will  join  and  say,  it  shall  be  done  t 

View  9. — This  chart  is  a  combination  of  Views  3  .and  8  C.  It  gives  the  aggregate 
number  of  thousands  of  illiterate  of  all  classes — native  and  fc^ei^n,  male  and  female, 
black  and  white,  slave  and  free.  The  figures  from  which  it  isaerived  will  be  found  in 
Table  III,  column  11,  total.  By  comparing  it  with  View  8  C  and  with  View  3,  or  by 
comparing  those  two  Views,  it  will  be  apparent  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  illiter- 
ate population  are  white  and  native  born.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ail  of 
the  lUiterate  slaves  are  here  represented,  while  the  white  illiterate  who  reported  them- 
selves able  to  read,  or  were  able  to  read  but  little  and  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  be  actual 
readers,  are  not  here  included. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  the  preceding  pages,  this  View  must  be  left  to  each  one^s 
own  study  and  reflections.  It  is  apparent  Inat  we  have  an  immense  work  to  do,  and 
tliat  no  State  or  section  is  free  from  a  painfully  lar^e  share  of  it  at  homo,  while  many 
of  the  States  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  are  in  pressing  need  of  help,  and  must 
have  it  from  some  source.  And  especially  wlien  we  consider  that  each  or  these  dots 
stands  for  a  whole  thonsand — a  regiment  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
thousand  times  as  many  units  to  express  the  entire  host ;  that  all  the  dots  in  this  char 
will  not  suffice  to  fully  express  the  number  that  Kansas  alone  has  to  teach,  if  she  would 
not  suffer  from  their  continued  ignorance,  w^e  see  that  there  is  occasion  and  need 
enough  for  this  exhibit  of  our  real  condition,  and  that  there  is  work  enough  for  us  jJI, 
as  individuals,  as  communities,  as  States,  and  as  a  nation. 

Views  10,  11,  12. — In  these  three  maps  the  squares  and  circles  are  not  used  to  stand 
each  for  a  thousand  persons,  but  here  each  denotes  one  per  cent.  They  do  not  express 
the  actual  number  of  illiterate,  but  the  density  of  illiteracy,  including  all  classes.  The 
figures  will  be  found  in  Table  IV. 
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The  80  or  90  dots  in  New  Mexico  sbow  tliat  nearly  all  tbe  popnlntton  18  illiterate — 
all  bnt  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  50  or  60  dota  in  incwt  of  the  cuttoo  or  plaotatiou  States 
show  that  »1)out  half  or  more  than  half  the  popnlatiou  cuDDot  rend,  lu  a  lew  other 
elave  States  it  is  about  one-third,  in  some  a  quarter,  and  in  n»n«  of  the  NorthweBtera 
States,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  of  the  people.  Quite  a  nnmberofthoNortliem  States, 
«ast  and  west,  hare  tiom  five  to  ten  per  cent. ;  while  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Nevada,  and  Utah  are  the  ODly  States  having  but  three  per  cent.,  or  less.  Of 
couToe,  this  iucludea  the  illiterate  of  all  cloBsoa — fureien  and  slave,  as  well  as  nativa 
white.  It  shows  bow  great  a  work  each  State  hag  to  du  in  proportion  to  the  nnuiber 
of  its  inhabitants;  but  it  doee  not  ^ow  anything  definitely  of  the  causes  operating  to 
increase  or  perpetnate  illiterac;  among  our  ovm  free  people,  bum  and  educated  in  oar 
own  land. 

View  10  shows  us  that  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  Increased  from  1840  to  1B50,  not 
oalf  in  the  whole  country,  but  especially  iu  Now  England,  (chiefly  from  foreigu 
sources,)  and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  View  11,  on  the  contrary, 
ahowa  how  it  was  diminished  in  the  next  decade,  not  only  in  the  whole  country,  but 
in  moat  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  tboDgb  still  increa8itit>  'n  New  Eoglauil, 
iri  Uisaiasippi,  and  on  the  Pacifio  slope.  View  13  shows  that  during  the  whole  twenty 
years  there  was  some  improvement  in  reopect  to  the  per  cent,  of  total  illiteracy  iu  the 
whole  country,  and  in  whut  States  and  parts  of  the  country  it  was  most  morknl.  But 
n  Kreat  increase  of  the  evil  is  seen  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  as  also  in 
Michigan  and  in  one  or  two  other  States,  forthe  main  causes  of  which  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  fact  of  ignorant  immigration  from  Canada  and  Europe,  and  of  slitvo  mi- 
gratiiHi  toward  the  extreme  South  and  Southwettt, 

It  is  not  BO  important  or  instructive  to  invpstigate  minntoly  here  the  improvement 
in  the  percenta^  of  some  of  the  States,  as  it  will  be  iu  connection  with  the  views  of 
native  white  illiteracy.  It  is  here  complicated  so  murli  with  the  relative  increase  of 
slaves  and  whites,  as  well  as  with  the  influence  of  foruigncra,  that  it  teaches  but  little, 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  lost,  on  the  whole,  3  per  cent,  between  18jO  and  1860,  (View 
ll;)hnt  this  was  due  to  the  greater  increase  of  the  slave  popuh»tion — the  ratio  of 
white  illiteracy  actually  diminished  one  jier  cent 

It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  the  improvement  was  not  confined  to  particu- 
lar States.  It  was  very  general  throughout  the  South  and  West — almost  everywhere 
except  in  New  England!  It  is  noticeable  particularly  in  the  northern  tier  of  slave 
States,  and  iu  some  Weateru  States.  It  must  have  been  due  to  some  eoraraon  cause  or 
causes  operating;  over  those  vast  areas  and  large  sectious  and  groups  of  States.  But 
this  is  not  the  beat  place  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Another  thing  stnkcs  ns  on  looking  at  these  three  maps,  and  that  is  the  comparative 
harmonv  and  nniformity  of  the  resulta  of  the  three  census  rcporta  of  1810,  18oD,  and 
moo.  We  have  already  noticed  (puge  19,  View  3)  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  ceneus  statiatica  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  manifest  here. 
Whether  we  look  at  these  three  maps  with  reference  to  the  whole  country,  or  look  at 
larger  or  smaller  sections,  or  groups  of  States,  or  at  individual  States,  the  conviction 
becomes  irresistible  that  these  corresponding  and  harmonious  result)  of  the  throe  anc- 
ceasive  census  reports  arc  duo  to  the  fact  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  that 
there  are  no  irregularities  or  inaceuracies  in  them  that  can  in  aoy  way  materially  affect 
the  general  concTusious  to  which  they  lead,  and  the  great  lessons  which  they  teach.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  do  the  work  tu  which  they  point  us. 


It  would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  ol 
this  evil  before  we  come  to  the  Views  of  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy,  which 
■how  its  density  (its  proportion  to  the  wnote  adult  native  white  population  of  each 
State)  and  bring  out  its  relations  to  the  special  local  influences  which  have  been  ojier- 
ating  to  produce  or  remove  it.  Indeed,  maps  of  some  of  the  Slates,  showing  ita  distri- 
bution iu  the  several  counties,  and  thus  bringing  us  more  directly  to  see  ile  relationsto 
general  and  special  canses,  ought  Brst  to  be  studied.  Views  of  such  minute  geugrapbi- 
cal  distribution  by  counties  would  be  as  much  more  instructive  tliau  these  maps  of  it« 


distribution  among  the  States  as  these  maps  are  more  instructive  than  the  single 
group  of  dota  for  the  whole  United  States,  to  lie  seen  iu  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of 
Viewa  6,  7,  10,  or  IS ;  and  such  county  Views  need  to  be  prepared,  and  shall  be,  as  soon 


IS  circnmstances  will  permit,  and  the  necessary  means  can  be  obtained. 
But  already  the  maps  we  have  been  looking  at  and  studying  point  to  several  import- 
*Bnt  causes;  the  influx  of  ignorance  from  Canada,  aud  through  Cauotla,  and  to  the 
great  Atlantic  ports,  by  immigration  ;  the  influence  of  slavery  iu  the  plantation  States, 
and  even  more  among  the  poorer  farming  population  flowing  westwnnl  from  the  older 
■nd  wealthier  portions  of  Virginia  and  Xortb  Carolina  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  to 
the  newly-settled  parts  of  those  States,  aud  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  "von 
beyond  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio;  the  peonage  and  other  adver^^.-  imusc^  i< 
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npon  the  untaught  population  of  New  Mexico ;  the  influences  which  have  come  down 
from  some  of  the  early  settlers  and  immigrants  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
other  States,  as  compared  with  the  schom  influences  inherited  in  New  England ;  and 
unfavorable  circumstances  and  difficulties  in  new  and  sparse  settlements  in  the  pioneer 
Western  States. 

But  there  must  he — ^there  are,  other  causes  more  universal,  more  fnndamentxi],  mora 
permanent,  impairing  the  efficiency  of  schools,  preventing  the  successful  use  of  maternal 
aud  family  agencies,  aggravating  the  effect  of  other  adverse  circumstances,  preventing 
or  taking  away  the  anxiety  of  the  untaught  to  leam^  preventing  the  beginner's  early 
and  speedy  success,  disheartening  him,  and  deterring  him  from  persevering  in  hu 
efforts  at  self  culture  in  this  elementary  and  all-essential  branch  of  study — ^in  mis  very 
root  of  all  study  and  progress. 

Full  investigations  of  this  subject  will  establish  the  fact  that  even  in  our  most 
favored  sections — in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
Northwest — and  in  the  most  &vored  parts  of  them,  in  towns  and  cities  where  money 
has  been  most  lavished  and  pains  have  been  least  spared,  our  schools  have  not  been  m 
efficient  as  they  ought  to  be ;  not  half  as  efficient  as  they  can  and  must  be  made.  It 
¥rill  appear  also  that,  hitherto,  home  efforts,  and  self-teaching,  and  Sunday-school,  and 
neighborly  and  friendly  assistance  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail ;  they  have  hardly 
been  available  or  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mother's  teaching,  home-teaching,  teaching  by  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, by  friends  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  with  these,  after  these,  and  more 
than  these,  self-teaching  can  be,  most  be,  and  will  be  made  even  more. 

EDWIN  LEIGH. 
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Table  T[I,—Stati8tic8  of  colleges  and  collegiate  inalituHana  in  the  United  St4iit»y 

(N.B.— In  this  table  the  abbreviations  in  the  column  of  " Denominations '*  are  aa  followa:  R.  C^ 
copal;  Cong.,  Congregational ;  Free.,  Presbyterian ;  Chr.,  Christian ;  U. P.,  United  Presbyterian;  CP, 
will  Baptist;  Umv.,  Universolist ;  Unit.,  Unitarian;  Mor.,  Moravian;  K.Ch.,  Kew  Choroh;  G.JL, 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

S» 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

as 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63l 


Name. 


Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama. 

Howard  College 

Emerson  Institute 


St.  John's  College 

University  of  California 

Poeiflc  Methodist  College 

St  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Chun  College 

University  College 

University  of  the  Paciflc 

St  Mary's  College 

St  Vincent's  College 

St  Augustine  College 

San  R^oel  College 

Union  College 

Sonoma  College 

Petoluroa  College 

Franciscin  Collose 

College  of  our  LtSiy  of  Guada- 
lupe. 

Yale  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Trinity  College 

St  Mary's  College 

Delaware  College 

Mercer  University 

Bowdon  Collegiate  Institution 

Emory  Colleeo 

University  of  Greorgia 

Oglethorpe  University 

Wesleyan  Female  C(»llege 

Atlanta  University 

Wheaton  College 

Lombard  University 

Knox  College 

Abingtlon  College  

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. . 

Eureka  College 

Illinois  Female  College , 

Illinois  Soldiers'  College 

Northwestern  University 

Monmouth  College 

Illinois  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Northwestern  Female  College. 

McKendree  College 

Jubilee  College 

Lincoln  University 

Almira  College 

Chicago  University 

Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Qninoy  College 

Morsliall  College 

Augustana  College 

Westtield  College 

Mendota  College 

St.  Ignatius  Ctnlege 

St.  Viatur'H  College 

St.  Aloysins  College 

Northwestern  College 

Stockwell  Collegiate  Institute 

Indiana  University 

Indiana  Aabury  University  . . . 


Location. 


Stv  Joseph,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  — 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Oakland,  Cal 

Vacaville,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Santa  Clara.  Cal... 
San  Francisco,  Cxd . 
SantaCUra,Cal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

Benicia,  Cal 

San  Rafael, Cal  .... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Petaluma,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
— do 


i 
I 

•a 


I 

& 


1835 
1831 
1841 


Prealdeut. 


S.  R.  Freenuin,  D.  D 


New  Haven,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn    

Wilmington.  Del 

Newark,  Del 

Penfleld,  Greene  Co.,  Ga. . . 
Bowdon,  Carroll  Co.,  Ga. . . 

Oxford.  Ga 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Wheaton,  ni 

Galesburg,  HI 

do 

Abingdon,  HI 

'  Bloomington,  111 

Eureka,  III 

Jacksonville,  111 

Fulton,  HI 

Evanston,  III 

Monmouth.  HI 

Jacksonville,  III 

Upper  Alton,  111 

Evanston,  111 

Lebanon,  111 

Robin's  Nest,  111 

Lincoln,  HI 

Greenville,  HI 

Chicagi3,Ill 

Urbana,  111 

Quincy,  111 

Henry,  HI 

Genesee,  HI   

Wo8tfleld,ni 

Mendota,  ni 

Chicago,  Hi 

Boiirbonuais  Grove,  Hi. . . 

E.St  Louis,  lU 

Naperville,  HI 

Stockwell,  Ind 

Bloomington.  Ind 

Groeucostle,  Ind 


1857 

18551 

1851 

>855i 

1851 

1859 

1851 

1863 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1862 

1858 

1866 

1868 


1701 
1831 
1823 
1847 


1838 
1856 
1837 
1801 
1835 
1838 


1852 
1838 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1850 
1867 
1855 
1856 
1830 
1832 
1855 
1828 
1847 
1865 
1857 
1859 
1868 
1854 
185.'; 
1860 
1861 


Col.  0. 0.  Gray,  A.  M 

John  Dn8antM.D 

J.  R.  Thomas.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. .. 

Rev.  Z.Bavma 

Rev.A.Varsi 

Peter  V.  Veeder,  D.  D 

T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D 

Brother  Justin 

Rev.  James  McGill 

R't  Rev.  William  L  Kip.  D.  D. 

Alfred  Bates 

Dr.  R.  Townaend  Hnddert  ... 

Rev.  W.  N.  Cunningham 

Rev.  Mark  BaUey,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  O.  a  P 

Brother  Pascal  Dorau,  a  &  F 


T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 
A.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 


1870 
166<i 
186^^ 
1865 
1861 
182^ 
1837 


Hon.  William  H.  Pumell 

H.H.  Tucker,  D.D 

John  M  Richardson,  B.  S 

Lnther  M.  Smith,  D.  D 

A.  A. Lipscomb,  D.D 

D.  Will*,  D.D 

J.  M  Bonnell,  D.  D 

Rev.E.  A- Ware 

Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  A.  M 

J.  P.  Weston,  D.  D 

John  P.  Gulliver.  D.  D 

J.  W.  BuUer,  A.  M 

O.  S.  Miinsell,  D.  D 

N.  W.  Everest  A- M 

W.  H.  DeMotte,  A.  M 

L.IL  Potter 

Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

David  A.  Wallace.  D.  D 

J.  M  Startevant,  D.  D 

J.  Bnlkley.  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  P.  Jonea,  A.  M 

Robert  Allyn,  D.  D 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehonae,  D.  D 

Aael  Freeman, D.D 

John  B.  White,  A.M 

J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D 

JohnM.  Gregory,  LL.D 

George  W.  Gray,  A.  M 


Rev.  T.  O.  Hasaelquist 


Rev.  J.  W.  Corbet  A.  M  . 

Rev.  J,  Verdin.  S.  J 

Very  Rev.  P.  Bandoin 

F.  It  Zabel,  D.  D..  D.  C.  L. 
Bev.  A.  A.  Smith.  A.  M . .. 

John  P.  Rou^  A.  M 

CvrusNottD.  D 

Tnomas  Bowman,  D.  D. . . 


COHHISStONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 
eompBtd  from  tin  mod  matt  nporlt  tent  to  IM  Uniled  Slatei  Bureau  of  Eduoalioit 
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Kame. 


C4 

b5 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

7:j 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

83 

86 

87 

881 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

9d 

91» 

100 

101 

102J 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

1081 

109 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

12:j 

124, 
V23 
126 
127, 
128 
129 


Unlveraitv  of  Notre  Dame  — 

Moore's  flill  College 

Northwestern  Christian  Uni'y 

"Wabash  College 

Union  Chnstian  College 

Earlham  College 

Brookvillo  College 

Franklin  College 

Hartsville  University 

Hanover  College 

Concordia  College 

St.  Meinnwl  College 

De  Panw  College 

Rockport  Coltcgiate  Institute . 

Fort  wa.NTje  College 

Simpson  Centenary  College  — 

Iowa  State  University 

Norwegian  Luther  College  . .,. 

Central  University  of  Iowa  . . . 

Cornell  College 

Iowa  Wesloyan  University ... 

Burlinjrton  tluiversity 

Griswold  Colle^ 

Whittier  College 

Iowa  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Fairfield  CoUege 

Tabor  College 

Washburn  College 

Baker  University- 

Hartford  Colle;;iato  Institute . . 

Westmore  Institute 

State  University 

Highland  University 

St.  Benedict  a  College 

Kentucky  Military  Institute  . . 

Kentucky  University 

Bethel  College 

Bereii  College 

The  Daughters'  College 

Georgetown  College 

Center  College 

Kentuckv  College , 

CtHjil  College 

St  Charles  College 

Centenary  College , 

Franklin  Colh^iate  Institute. 

College  of  the  Ininiacalate  Con- 
ception. 

Lonisiana  State  University 

Mount  Lebanon  University  . . . 

Leland  University 

Maine  Weslevan  Seminary  and 
Female  College. 

Bowdoin  College 

Colby  University 

liates  College  

St.  John's  College 

Washington  College 

Lovola  College 

St.'Charles  College 

Baltimore  Female  College 

Mount  St  Mary's  College 

Borroni#*o  College 

Calvert  College 

Kock  Hill  College 

Mount  St  Clement's  College. .. 

Waiiams  College 


Location. 


Notre  Dame,  Ind . . . 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 
Crawfonlsville,  Ind 

Merom,  Ind 

Kichmond,  Ind 

Brook  ville,  Ind 

Franklin,  Ind 

Hartsville,  Ind 

Hanover,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind . . . 


Rockport,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Decorah,'lowa 

Pella,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa.. 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Salem,  Iowa , 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Fidrfleld.  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Topeka.  Kana 

Baldwin  City,  Kans 

Hartfonl.  Lyon  Co.,  Kans. . 
Irving,  Marshall  Co.,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Highland,  Kans 

Atchison,  Kans 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Rnssellville,  Ky 

Berea,  Kv 

Greenville  Springs,  Ky 

Georgetown,  Kv 

Danville,  Ky..: 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Elizabethtown,  Ky 

Grand  Coteao,  La 

J  aokson.  La , 

Washington  Parish,  La  . . . 
New  Orleans,  La 


Baton  Rouge,  La 

Mount  Lebanon,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Kent's  HiU,  Keadfleld,  Me. 


Brunswick,  Mo 

Waterville,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

Chestortown.  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Ellicott  City,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Near  Eraraetsburg,  Md. 

PikesvillcMd 

New  Windsor,  Md 

Ellicott  City,  Md 

Ilchester,  Md 

Williamstowu,  Mass  . . . 


844 
85.3 
855 

834 
859 
860 
851 
843 
850 
833 


President. 


860 


846 

8li7 

860i 

861 

85«> 

857 

855 

854 

859 

867 


858 


Very  Rev.  W.  Corby,  S.  &  C  . . 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  A.  M. 

W.  F.  Bbick.  A.  M  

Joseph  F.  Tuttle.  D.  D 

Thomas  Holmes.  D.  D 

Joseph  Moore.  A.  M.,  B.  S 

Rev.  J.  P.  D.  John,  A.  M 

IT.  Lincoln  Wa^  land,  D.  D  . . . 
Rev.  J.  W.  Scribuer,  A.M.... 

George  C.  Heck  man.  D.  D 

W.  Shiler,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  I.  Hobie,  O.  S.  B 


A.  Boms,  D.  D 


865 

8.'>8 
860 
863 
H64 

858' 
859 
846 
8591 

8.54' 
858- 
85<)| 
838 
823 
858 


852 

845 
858 
848, 


Rev.  Lars.  Laracn 

E.H.Scarff 

W.  F.King  D.D 

John  Wheeler,  D.D 

James  Henderson 

Rev.  Edward  Lounsbery,  A.  M. 

John  H.  Pickering 

G.  F.lklagoun,  D.  D 

William  Brush,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  AxUne 

Rev.  William  M  Brooks 

Rev.H  Q  Buttertleld.  A-M.... 

Rev.  John  A.  Simpnon,  A.  M 

A.  D.  Chambers.  A.  M 

Charles  E.  Tibbetts 

John  Fraser 

Rev.  John  McAfee.  A.  M 

Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink 

Colonel  R.T.P.Aneu 

John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M 

NoahK.Davis   

Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild  

John  A.  Williams.  A.  M 

N.  M.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Ormond  Realty,  LL.  D 


H.  A  Cecil 

Rev.  L.  Curio/i 

W.  H.  Watkins,  D.  D 
Prot  W.  H.  Dixon . . . 
Rev.  J.  Gaatrelet 


860  Col.  D.F.Boyd 

85:1   S.  C.  McCormicle 

E.  E.  S.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Henr3-'P.Tor8ev,  LL.  D. 


823 

802 
820 
863 
793 
783 
852 
848 
849 
850 
860 
850 
857 
litis 
793 


Samuel  Harris,  D.  D 

James  T.  Champlin.  D.  D 

Orren  B.  Cheney 

James  C.  Welling.  LL.  D 

R.  C.  Berkeley,  M.  A 

Rev.  Edward  Henchv,  S.  J 

S.  Ferte.  D.D .* 

N.  C.  Brooks.  LL.  D 

John  McCaflfrev.  D.  D 

Rev.  R  Q.  &  W'aldron 

A.  H.  Baker 

Brother  Bettelin 

Rev.  F.  Vando  Bruak.  C.  S. .  a  R 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . ... 


a  Per  annum. 
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i 


ISivat, 


130 

131 

133 

133 

134 

135 

136| 

137 

138 

130! 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144' 

145| 

146 

147 

14.>=i| 

149 

i:iO 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
1C5 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 


Boston  CoUe^ 

Tuft's  CoUece 

Collego  of  the  Holy  Cross  . 

Amherst  College 

Horvsrd  College 

Oliret  College 

Uuiversity  of  Michigan  . . . 

Kalaraazob  College «. . 

Michigan  Female  College  . 

Albion  Colleire 

Uillsdole  College 

Adrian  College 

University  of  Minnesota  . . . 

Northfii'kl  CoUega 

Mississippi  College 


University  of  Mississiupl 

University  of  Missouri 

St  Loais  University 

Washington  University 

Military  &  Collegiate  Institnto 

William  Jewell  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Westminster  College 

Jefferson  City  College 

Lewis  College 

St  Vincent's  College 

Mount  Pleasant  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

College  of  theChristian  Brothers 

St  Charlfts  College 

Dartmouth  College 

College  of  New  J ersey 

Rutgers  College 

Baroentown  College 

Glenwood  Collegiate  Institute 

Burlington  College 

Seaton  Hall  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Alfred  University 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute . . . 

Vassar  Collego , 

Hamilton  CoUege 


180 
181 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

101 
192 
193 


College  of  St  Francis  Xavier. . 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Uuiversity  of  Rocnester 

Cornell  University 

l>e  Veaux  College 

Union  College 

Oenesee  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Columbia  College 

Hobart  College 

Madison  University 

St  John's  College 

Elmira  Female  College 

Ingham  Uuiversity 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Manhattan  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Rutger'H  Female  College 

Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  In> 

stituto. 

Martin  Lnth*^r  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

St  John  Baptist's  College 


Looatloia. 


Boston,  Mass 

Medford,  Mass 

Worcester,  Moss 

Amherst,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

OUvet,Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . . . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich — 

Lansing,  Mich 

Albion,ld:ich 

Hillsdale.  Mich 

Adrian,  Mich 

Saint  Anthony,  Minn 

Northfleld.  Minn 

Clinton,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss . . 
Oxford,  LaFayette  Co,  "" 

Columbia,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Lexington.  Mo 

Liberty,  Clay  County,  Mo 

Near  St  Charles,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Capo  Girardeau,  Mo 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mo 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Charles,  Mo 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Princeton,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Bordentown,  N.  J 

Matawan,  N.  J 

Burlington,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Canton,  N.Y 

Alfied,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

CUntou.KY 


1863 

1855 
1843 
1821 
1638 
1859 
1841 
1855 
1659 
1843 


President 


1859 


Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J 

Alonso  A.Miner.  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  F.  Campi 

WUliam  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  LL  D 

Charles  W.  Eliot  LL.D 

N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D 

Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.D 

Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D 

A.  C.  Rogers 

W.B.SiIber,  Ph.D 


New  York  City,  N.  Y . . . . 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,N.  Y 

Suspension  Bridge,  N.Y 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

LimaJf.Y 

NewYork  City,  N.Y... 


1851 
Miss  1848 
1843 
1833 
1857 
1866 
1848 
1858 
1853 
1867 
1867 
1843 
1855 
1807 
1857 
1850 
1769 
1746 
1770 
1853 
1855 
1846 
1856 
1856 
1836 
1846 
1861 
1812 

1847 
1861 

1850 
1865 
1857 
1795 
1849 
1831 


A8aMahan,D.  D 

WUliam  W.  Folwell.  A.  M- 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strong 

Rev.  Walter  Hillman,  A.  M 

J.N.WaddelLD.D 

Daniel  Read,  LL.  D 

Rev.  F.  H.  Stnntebeck,  S.  J 

Vacant 

G.K.  Smith 

Rev.  Thomas  Rambaut,  LL.D. 

French  Strotber 

M.M.  Fisher 

Rev.  W,  H- D.  Hatton 

Rev.  J.  a  Barwick,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  Alizeri 


...do 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y 

Fordham,  N.  Y 

Elmira,  N.Y 

LeRoy.N.Y.  

Annantlale,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

...do 

...do 

Brooklyn,N.  Y 


BuiBao.N.Y..., 
RhinecliiT,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1754 
1825 
1819 
1846 
1855 
1857 
I860 
1863 
1866 
1838 
1854 


1853 


Brother  Asitho 

Brother  Edward 

Rev.  D.  Leftwich 

Asa  D.  Smith.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

James  McCosh,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  LL.D 

Rev.  John  H.  Brakeley,  A.  M. . . . 

A.  B.  Dayton,  M.  D 

Rt  Rev.  W,  H.  Odenheimer.D.D. 

M.  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D 

R  Fisk,  Jr.,  D.  D 

Rev.  Jonatnan  Allen,  A.  M  . . . 

A.  Crittenden,  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D 

S.  Gilman   Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

ReT.H.Hndon 

Brother  Frank 

Rev.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL  D 

Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D 

Rev.  G.  Herbert  Patterson,  A  H. 
Chas.  A.  Aiken,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. . . 

Daniel  Steele,  D.  D 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D 


F.  A,  P.  Bamaittp.  D.,  LL.  D. 

James  Rankine,  D.  D 

Ebenexer  Dodse,  D.  D.,  LL  D . 

Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J 

A.  W.Cowles,  D.  D 

S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D 

R.  Bw  Fairbaim.  D.  D 

Brother  Paulian 

Alex.  S.  Webb.LL.D 

H.  M  Pierce,  LL.  D 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D,  LL.  D. . . . 


; 


Rev.  J.  p.  Winkler 

Rev.  M.  J.  Scully 

Rev.  J.  T.  Landry.  C.  M. 


COMMISSIONEB    OP  EDUCATION. 
;■  tie  United  Slala,  fc- — Contiuucd. 
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Table  HI. — StoHaiica  qf  collogeg  and  collegiate 


11)4 
11)5 
1% 
107 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

20C' 

2l)7i 

208i 

2091 

210 

2U 

212 

213 

214 

215 

2l6i 

2171 

218 

210 

820i 

2-211 

*«; 

223 

224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
220 
230 

2:n 

2:12 

23J 

334 

235 

230 

2:J7: 

2:38j 

230 

240; 

2411 

242' 

843! 

244 

245 

24G 

247, 

24^1 

240, 

250| 

251 

252 

253' 
2.54 1 

2V»i 
25r)! 
257! 


Wake  Forest  College 

Davidson  Colloffo 

University  of  Xorth  Carolina. . 

Trinit V  Colh'ge 

Olin  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Concoitl  Ft'inalo  CoUoge 

Daveuiwrt  Female  College 

Chowaii  Female  Collegiate  In- 
fttituto. 

Raleigh  Riptist  College 

Marietta  College 

Western  lleservo  College 

Deuison  University 

Kcnyou  College 

WitteulK-rg  College 

Willoughby  College 

Harleni  Springs  College 

St.  Xavicr's  College 

Oliio  Wcsleyan  University 

Muskingum  College 

Miami  University 

Oxfonl  Female  College  .1 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Female  College 

Uillsborough  Ftmiale  College  . . 

Glendale  Female  (^ollego 

Ohio  University 

Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West . 

Otterbein  University 

Urbana  University 

Autioch  College 

Wilberlorce  University 

Granville  Fi-male  College 


German  Wallace  College 
Xeuia  C«)llege 


Mount  Union  College 

Farmers'  College  . . . 

Heidelberg  College . 

Ilichmond  College . . 

Baldwin  University 

Ohio  Weslevan  Female  College 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College.. 

Capitol  University 

St.  Louis  College 

Pacific  University 

Sublimity  College , 

Oregon  ('ollege 

Willamette  University 

Havertord  College  

Irving  Female  College 

Girard  College 

Lehigh  University 

Lewisburg  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

MuhlenlMTg  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Allegheny  ColU-ge  

Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvaniiu 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Moravian  College 

M  issionary  Institute 

Dickinson  CoUeije 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 


Forestville.  N.  C 1839 

Davidwjn  Col.  (P.  O., )  N.  Cil831 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 11795 

Randolph  County.  N.  C 1850 

Iretlell  County,  IJf .  C 1853 

Mount  Pleasant,  N".  C 

Statesvillo,  Ireilell  Co..  N.C 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  Co.,  N.  C . 
Murfrcesboro,  N.  C 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Uudsou,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Sprlugfleld,  Ohio 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

Harlem  Springs,  Ohio . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio  . . . 

Oxford,  Ohio 

..do    

Oberlin,Ohlo 

College  HUL  Ohio 

Hillsuorough,  Ohio 

Glendale,  Ohio 

Athens.  Ohio 

Near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Westerville,  Ohio 

Urbana.  Ohio 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . 

Near  Xenia,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Mount  Union,  Ohio  . . . 

College  Hill,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ohio 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg  . . . 

Sublimity,  Oreg 

Oregon  Oity,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oregon 

West  Haverford,  Pa  . . 

Irviugton,  Pa  

Philadelphia,  Pa 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. . 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

St.  Vincent's,  Pa 

AUentown,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

New  Wilmington,  Pa . 

Meadvillo,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


1854 
1850 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

S^'lin's  Gmve,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Canonsburg  and  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


1870 
1835 
1826 
1831 
1824 
184^ 
1855 
1867 
1840 
1843 

imi 

1809 
1854 
1834 
1851 
1855 
1854 
1804 
1851 
1857 
1852 
1854 
1863 
1833 
1864 
1850 
1858 
1846 
1850 
1835 
1846 


1866 


1858 

law 

1853 
1833 
1856 
1848 
1866 
1847 
184P 
1867 
1832 
1952 
1815 
1819 

1853 
1807 

1858' 
1783 

1602J 


President. 


W.  M- Wingat**,  D.  D 

G.  W.  McPhoil  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Solomon  Pool 

B. Craven,  D.D 

James  Southgate 

R«v.  L.  A.  Bikle,  A.  M 

Rev.  E.  F.  RockweU.  A.  M. .. 

Rev.  S.  Lauder,  A.  M 

A.  McDowell,  D.D 


W.  Royall.D.D 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.D 

H.  L.  Hitchoock,  D.  D 

8.  Talbot,  D.D 

EH  T.  Tappan,  LL.  D 

aSprecher.  D.D 

James  H.  Herron,  D.  D 

Rolwrt  H.  Hovev,  R  S 

Rev.  Thomas  C I'Keil,  S.  J  . ... 

Rev.  F.  Merrick,  LL.  D 

Rev.  David  Paul,  A.  M 

Robert  L.  Stanton,  D.  D 

R.  D.  Morris,  D.  D  

James  H.  Fairchlld,  D.  D  . ... 

N.C.  Burt,  D.D 

Rev.  David  C-opeland,  A.  M  . . 
Rov.  Ludlow^  D.  Potter,  A.  K 
S.  Howard,  l).  D..  LL.  D 

F.  J.  Pabish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,D.  C.  L 

L.DaTi8,D.D 

Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M 

George  W.  Hosroer,  D.  D 

D.  A.  Payne,  D.  D 

W.P.Kerr,A.M 

William  Nast,  D.  D 

William  Smith,  xV.  M 

O.  N.  Hartshorn.  LL.  D 

Charles  D.  Curtiss 

G.  W.  WUliard,  D.  D 

L.W.Oiig.A.M 

W.  D.  Godraan,  D.  D 

P.  8.  Donaldson,  D.  D 

L.  H.  Bugbee,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman 

F.  Honra 

S.H.Mareh,D.D 

J.  H.  Garrison 

Goorge  C.  Chandler,  D.  D 

T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  M 

Samuel  J.  Gummere,  A.  M  — 

Rov.  T.  B.  Ege,  A.  M 

W.  H.  Allen,  M.  D..  LL.  D 

Henry  Copp6eT  LL.  D 

J.  R  LooTuis,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  Heimler,  O.  S.  B 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D 

MUton  Valentine,  D.  D 

R  A.  Browne,  D.  D  

George  Loomis,  D.D 

George  Woods,  LL.  D 


J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D 

RtRev.£.de  SchweiniU 

Rev.  P.  Bom 

R.  L.  DashleU,  D.  D 

Rov.  George  P.  Hays 


COMMISSIONEB    OF    EDUCATION. 
!io»  IN  fl«  UaiUd  Stala,  ^c. — ContiuucMl. 
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Table  III. — Staiistica  of  colleges  and  oolUyiaU 


y^ 


2J1» 

ii^U 

2(i:{| 
yC4i 

a :?! 

\;70' 
27li 
27.* 
273 
274 

270 
277 
27.-^ 
'^7(1, 
280; 
2811 
2f^2 
28,i 
281 ' 

2^.-; 

'-■«)^ 

2:<r 

2-:e 

2.-9 
290, 
2:»r 

2'J;ii 
i'3 


204 1 

21):), 

2(l()| 
2!)7 
211W 
29!» 

iOl 

30:i 

:«);• 
.'io-: 

:<iu| 
:iii 

31 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

31^ 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

3M 


S«8fiiK*liaiina  Female  CoUcgo.. 

St.  tJo!s»'j>h'H  Collrge    

IViinsvIvniiia  Military  Academy 

Liii(-r)hi  I'iMviTHity '. 

PittHbnrix  renialeCollego '. 

Wii\  neslmr^r  (Ndlege 

Andalusia  ( 'olli'iic 

L<l»aiioTi  Vnll'V  College 

L;ifa.\('tt'' Collcjic    

Uiii\  er.sity  ot*  Pennsylvania    . . 
St.  Tliinnas  of  Villanovn's  Col- 

le«e. 

La  Salle  ('olle;ie 

ilereeisbiui:  ( 'ollego 

Palatinate  ('olle;;f;  

Allent^>\vn  Fenmle  College 

Ci.ttaue  Hill  College 

Mairooniile.M  CoUc;j:e 

St.  ]''ian(  i.s'  (,'(>llc^(! 

IjI'owh  I'niviT.sity 

NewlK-ny  Colleire    

I'niver.sify  ot  South  Carolina. . 

Furnian  I'niwisity 

Colle;:e  of  (.'liaileHton 

Wotlord  College 

I^okj)ut  Mountain  Institution 

Maryville  Collo^e 

C!innb:i land  University    

Fust  T<'iwic.ss(;«  University 

Franklin  C.. 11 -gr j 

Univcr.-^ity  of  Na«bville ' 

TuMi^-ahun  (Ml  -go ; 

•State  Frnialc  College ...   ; 

Union  University ' 

Jouesboro  College I 

Sewani'c  (Jollcgo | 

EaHt  Tenni'.ssee  Wesley  an  Uni-  \ 

vcrwity. 

Mary  Sharp  College    

(Central  Tonncssee  College 

Wa.shington  F.-male  College 

Fihk  Univj'rsity 

Went  Ti'nn'MSf'O  College 

Coli»ra;lo  ('ollege 

IJavlor  University 

Waeo  Uiiivir.'^itv  

St.  Mnry'.H  College 

Middbbury  C(d!egc 

State  UnivVrsitv 

Kipley  Female  College 

Uiebiuond  College    , 

Soutb.'rn  F«i:iale  College 

lijindolpb  Ma«:m  College 

lieanoke  CoU.-ge , 

Fnvtry  an«l  ilenry  College 

Hanip  len  Sidney  College 

\Va  bi:i:',to!i  CoUe^io 

Viriiinia  Military  InHtitutij. . . 

University  of  Virginia 

Colleg«-ol  William  and  Mary 

WeHt  Virginia  UniverHitv 

Ik'thany  College .' 

University  of  Wi8<-.on8in 

Galesvilb'  University 

Waylaud  University' 

Bcloit  College 

Carroll  College 

LawTenco  Uuivorsitj* 

Milton  College 


President. 


Selin's  Grove,  Pa  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

Cbe.Hter.  Pa 

C)xl«»rd,  Pa 

IMttsburg,  Pa 

Wavnesbarg,  Pa... 

Anilalusia,  Pa 

Annviile.  Pa 

Ea«ton,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pennsylvauia 


1859  William  Noetlinp.  A.  M. 


L<.2 
IStil 

i8r»r» 

IrCrf) 
1»5C0 
l?tC6 
IHJG 
1755 


Rev.  P.  A.  Jonliin 

Colonel  Theodore  Hvalt,  A.  M 

Isaac  X.  Randall.  1>.  D 

I.  C.  PerHhing,  D.  D 

A.  B.  Mill  T.I).  D 

II.T.  WeU.s.  LL.  1) 

Rev.  T.  R  Viekrov.  A.  M 

W.C.Cattell,  I),  i) 

Charles  J.  Stille,  LL.  D 


Philadelphia,  Pa 18C2 

M'-rcensburg.  Pa j 

My«r.stown,  Pa 

Ailer.town,  Pa I 

Yrrk.  Pa j 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Liiretto.  Pa 1850 

Providence,  R.  I 17()4 

Walballa.  S.  C 1^59 

Coliiniliia,  S.  C jIHUl 

Grei'nville,  S.  C ilKTil 

Charlewtoa,  S.  C    |l7H7 

Spartanburg,  S.  C ;1''54 

Lookout  Alimntain,  Tcnn. .  ls(;r> 

Maryville.  Tenu lA'.) 

L"banon,  Tenn l-'42 

Knoxville.  Tenu  |l6  .7 

Near  Nashville.  Tcnn |IH44 

Nashville,  Tenn 'iHUf} 

Greenville.  Tenn Ir44 

Meaiphis,  Tenn \<>3 

Murlreesboro,  Tenn !  184f 

Jouesboro,  Tenn JIS65 

Winchester,  Tenn Ir^rf 

Athens,  Tenn '  1 H07 

I        ' 
Winchester.  Tonn 1  «5l 

N'jushviile,  Tenn I  IpiCS 


Brother  Oliver 

Thomas  G.  Apple,  1).  U 

Rev.  ILR.  Nicks.  A.  M 

Rev.  William  IL  Hofford,  A. 
Rev.D.Eberle 


M 


Rev.  A.  J.  BrrivfTuan 

A.  Caswell.  D.  I)..  LL.  D  

R<'V.  J.  P.  Sm<  Itzer,  A.M 

R.  W.  liarn well,  LL.  1>  

James  ('.  Fnnuan,  D.  D 

N.  R.  Middletou 

Albert  M.  Shipp.  I>.  D 

Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft 

Rev.  1'.  M.  Bartleit,  AM 

B.  W.  McI)on(d;l,  1).  D..  LL.  D 

Rev.  T.  W.  llura««»,  V.  D  

A.  J.  Fanning 

Kirbv  Smith 

R.v.'W.S.  Doak.  A.M 

C.  Collins,  I).  U  

G.  W.  Jarman,  A.  M 

Henderson  Pn'«nell,  A.  M 

Rev.  II.  11.  SatMMl 

N.  E.  Cobleigh,  D.  D 


l7iKi 
18G7 


IP57 
1H45 
IfcGl 


Washington  County,  Tenu 

Nashville,  Tenn 

iLu'kstm,  Tenu 

Columbns,  Tex 

Independence,  Tex 

W}w;o,  Tex 

Galv(!ston,  Tex I 

Middl.-bury,  Vt 11797 

Burlington,  Vt ' 

Riphy,  Vt I   ... 

Richmond,  Va l^j44 

IVti'rsburtr,  Va |  . . . 

Boydton,  Va \t<V2 

Siieiu,  Roanoli e  County,  Va  I H.YJ 

Emory  P.  O..  Va ".    . . .  [  1 8  I.m 

I'rince  Edward  County,  Va  |17;i> 

Lexington,  Va * |1782 

do [1839 


Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D 

John  Braden 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rankin 


R?v.  E.  L.  Patton,  A.  M 
Rev.  J.  J.  Si'herer,  A.  M 
W.  Carey  Crane.  D.  D 
Rufus  C.  Burleson,  D.  I) 


1^05 

ic:)3 


Cbar!(»t  tesville,  Va 

Willi.ia.sburg,  Va 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

Bethuiy,  Brooke  Co.,  W.Va  li'41 

Ma<lis(»n,  Wis  !ih48 

Galesville.  Wis    1 1(59 

Braver  Dam,  Wis  |  IH54 

Behdt,  Wis 1847 

Waukesha,  Wis ie4(i 

Appleton.  Wis , l.;47 

Milton,  Wia ,ie44i 


n.  D.  Kitchel.  1).  D     . . . 
James  B.  Angell,  A.  M  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  

B.  Purvear,  A.  M 

W.  T.  bavis,  A.  M  

TluM\.  C.  Johnson,  A.  M  . 

1).  F.  Bittle,  D.  D 

E.  E.  Wilev.  D.  D 

J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  D.  I) 


F.  H.  Smith,  A.  M 

S.  Maupiu,  A.  M..  M-  D 

Benjamin  S.  Ewell 

Rev.  A.  Martin.  D.  D  

W.  K.  Pendleton 

Vacant 

Harris'm  Gillilaud 

A.  S.  lliitrhens 

Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.  1).     ... 

W.  L.  Rankin.  A.  M 

Georg;^  M.  Steel(\  D.  D    ... 
Rev.  W.  C.  WhiUord,  A.  M 
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Tablb  m.—SkUistki  of  ooUega  amd  ooUeyiate 


S 


325 
326 
•JQl 
228 
329 
3:0 
3311 
3:J2 
333I 
334! 
335 
33« 
337 


Name. 


Milwankeo  Female  College. 

Wisconsin  University 

Prairie  du  Chien  College  . . 

Racine  College 

Kipon  College 

Wisconsin  Female  College. 
Jeffurnon  Liberal  Institute 

Columbian  College 

Georgetown  College 

Gouzaga  College 

Howard  University 

Univei-sity  of  Desoret 

Woahingtou  University  — 


Loctttkm. 


Milwaukee,  Wis 

Watertown,  Wis 

Prairie  dn  Chien,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Fox  Lake,  Wis 

Jetferson,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Georgetown,  D.  C. . . . 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Seattle,  Washington  Ter . 


1848 
1864 
1865 
1852 
186:) 
1862 
1866 
1822 
1792 
1848 
1867 
1867 
1868 


Miss  Mary  Mortimer 

Rev.  L.  O.  Thompson 

W.  8.Perrv 

Rev.  J.  De'Koven,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  £.  Merriman,  A.  M 

Miss  Marv  L.  Crowell  

Elmore  C nose,  A.  M    

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D — 

Rev.  John  Early 

Rev.  James  Clark 

General  O.  O.  Howard 

John  R  Park,  M.  D 

I'rof.Hall 


Note.— In  regard  to  the  following  institatiaM 


Cutbbert  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College — 

Hamilton  Female  Colle;:o 

La  Grange  Female  College  . . 

Griffin  Female  College 

Forsyth  Female  College 

Perry  Female  College 

Masonic  Female  College 

Masonic  Female  College 

Masonic  Female  College 

Msidison  Female  College 

Marietta  Femulo  College 

Le  Vert  Collej^e 

Atlanta  Female  College 

Valparaiso  College 

llocker  Female  College 

Columbiui  Institute 

Sharon  Female  College 

Pass  Christian  College 

Murfroosboro  Female  College 
St.  Mary's  Female  College. . . 
St  John's  Female  College  . . . 

Rutherford  Seminar^' 

Biddle  Institute  

Wooster  University 

Avery  Institute 

Clafln  University 

Hiawassa  College 

Kings  College 

Marysville  College 

Wy theville  College 

Stover  College 


Cuthbert^Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Hamilton.  Ga 

La  Grauge,  Ga 

Griffin,  Ga 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Perry,  Ga 

Covinjiton,  Ga 

Americus,  Ga 

Lumpkin,  Ga 

Madison,  Ga 

Marietta.  Ga 

Talbotton.Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Val  paraiso,  Ind 

Lexington,  Ky 

Colunibus,  Miss 

Sharon,  Miss 

Pass  Christian,  Miss  . . . 

Murfreesboro,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Oxfoiil,  N.C 

Happv  Home,  N.  C 

Chaiiotte,  N.C 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Madisonville,  Tenn 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Near  Knoxville,  Tenn  . 

Wytheville,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 


1846 
1837 


1870 


Dr.  A.  L.  Hamilton 

Dr.  Cox 

Colonel  Loveless . . 
Rev.  M.  Calloway. 


Mr.  G.  J.  Orr. 


Rev.  &  T.Cooper 

J  H-Hocker,  A  M 

Rev.  John  F.  Tarrant,  A.  M. 
Rev.  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt . . . . 


Rev.  Mr.  Blackwell 
A.  Smeedes,  D.  D... 
Rev.  C.  B.  Riddick  . 


Willis  Lord,  D.  D. 


J.  B.  Greiner,  A.  M 
Charles  Martin 


Rev.  £.  W.  McDonald. 
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insUtuHons  in  the  United  States^  ^ — Continued. 


a 


325 
32C 
327 
3* 
32i» 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 


r 


o 


p.  E 


Cong 


Bapt . . 
R.  C  .. 
.  -do  — 
Coog  .. 
L.D.S 


Sex  of 
students. 


M 


M 
M 

M 


•a 
s 


F 


F 


?3 


B 
B 

B 


12| 
(> 
3 

ii; 
'J 

6 


B 
B 


2J 

lb 

G 

Zi 


i? 

2 
2 


122 
1-25 
10<> 
V'Ki 
270 
4G 


112 


Students. 


28 
3 


7 
24 
12 


10 

I 

a 

o 
.a 
p. 

eg 


14 


II 

U 

4 


t 


a 

p 


11 


9 

14 

4 


84 


S 

o 


11' 


a 
it 

a 


o 
«3 


V 
Oj 


4 

8 


Total. 


ao 

it 


4> 


a  3 

<^     o 


Cost  of— 

1 

a 

m 

» 

• 

• 

S 

g 

.a 
1 

volui 
lies. 

u 

a 

Cm 

I 

1 

^ 

18G186 

108,  20  1-28 

51    5510G 

163  . . .  189 

185148  333 

60   G6 


55 


430 

251 

120 

,322 


...430 
...251 
...120 
92  414 
...296 


Time  of  commenoement. 


a$50 

30 

20-30 

0500 
21-24 

al50 


124 


55 


0325 

60 

3-5 


I 


600  Last  Thursday  in  June. 


2,000 
486  Septembers. 


5,000  Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
30, 000   Ist  week  in  July. 
3, 000   Ist  week  in  July. 
6, 000  Last  Wednesday  in  Juno. 


no  additional  facts  have  been  received : 


F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

. . '. 

... 

. . . 

F 

B 

12 

3d  week  in  Jane. 

F 

F 

. 

M.  E.. 
P.  E... 
M.E.. 

F 
F 
F 

Pres. 

Lath.. 

M 

Lath  . . 

F 

/ 

aPer  annum. 
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Table  yi.^Stati8Hc8  of  Medicdl,  Demfaly  ni 


^ 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
C 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
2J 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
5^ 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


Name. 


LocatioiL 


I.  MEDICAL  AND  SUBOICAL. 


1.  ''Regviar"  system. 


Medical  College  of  Alabama* 

Tolaml  Medical  College* 

Medical  department  of  University  of  the  Pacific 

Medical  department  of  Yale  College 

Medical  College  of  Gtwrgia 

Atlanta  Medical  College 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Indiana  MetUcal  College 

RuHh  Medical  College 

Chicago  Medical  College  (N.  W.  XJniv'ty,  med.  dep't) 

Medical  department  of  Iowa  State  University 

Keokuk  Medical  College  * 

Medical  department  university  of  Louisville 

Lonisville  Medical  School  * 

Kentucky  Schoi»I  of  Medicine* 

Medical  department  Uiiivei-sity  of  Louisiana 

Medical  ScluHd  of  Maine.  (Bowiloin  C(d..  med.  dep't) 

Medical  depart  ueut  of  Washiu'^jton  University 

Medical  Scnool  of  Universitv  of  Maryland* 

Medical  Sclnxd  of  Harvard  ttniversity 

New  FIngland  Female  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Michigan  University 

Detroit  Modical  College ". 

Missouri  Medical  Collfge 

St.  Louis  Medical  College '. 

Medical  department  of  Missouri  University* 

Kiwsns  City  Medical  College* 

Medical  School* 

Medical  dei)artment  of  Dartmouth  College 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Albany  Metlical  Ci>llege . . 

Mwlical  department  of  University  of  City  of  N.  Y  . . 

Medical  departmimt  of  Buffalo  University 

Long  Island  College  Uospital *. . 

Bellevue  Hospital  Mo.dical  College 

Woman's  Medical  Colloge  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Geneva  Medical  College* 

Medical  College  of  Ohio   

Clevehind  Medical  College 

Starling  Medical  College* 

College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery* 

Miami  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Willamette  University 

Meilical  departmtmt  <»f  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Jeflerstm  Mediciil  College 

Woman's  Metlical  Colloyce  of  Pennsylvania 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Medical  department  of  University  of  South  Carolinu*. 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Nashville* 

Medical  department  of  East  Tennessee  Universitj'*  . 
Medical  College  of  Memphis* 


Texas  Medical  College* 

Mediuil  department  of  Vermont  University*  . . 

Mediwd  deuartinent  of  Virginia  University  . . . 

Medical  College  of  Virginia  

Mediciil  department  of  Wisconsin  University* 
Medical  department  of  ( reorgetown  College  . . . 

Medical  departm(mt  of  Columbian  Colh'ge 

Medical  department  of  Howard  University  ... 


2.  ''Eclectic''  system. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute 

Eclectic  MedicjU  College 

Eclectic  Medical  College* 

Reform  Medical  College* 


Mobile,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

do 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Augusta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Indianaimlis,  Ind  . 

Chicago,  HI 

do    

Iowa  City,  Iowa . . 

Keoknk.'lowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

do 

do    

New  Orleans,  La  . 
Brunswick,  Mo  . . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do    

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

Detroit,  Mich 

St.  Loius,  Mo 

do 

Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

do  ..: 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Nt?w  York  City,  N 

AlbaTjv,  N.  Y*^ 

New  York  City,  N.  Y... 

Bnflfalo,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

New  Yiirk  City,  N.  Y  - . 

do 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Oliio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do 


Y. 


Salem.  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
do 


do 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S. C  .... 
Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn  . . 
Memphis,  Tenn  . . 
Galveston,  Tex  . . . 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottoville,  Va. 

Kiehraond,  Va 

Madison,  Wis  

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

do 


3 


o 


3 

p 


a 
o 

,25 


S 

o 


3 

u 

o 


1864 
1859 
1813 
18;i2 
1855 


1869 
184i 
1859 
1870 
1849 
1837 


f5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


$40 
40 
25 
30 
25 
30 
25 
25 
20 


1836 
1H:» 
1867 
18j7 


5 
5 
5 
5 


1848 
16.-|0 
18«>8 
1840 
1842 


D 

10-25 
5 
5 
5 


1796 
1:^7 
1838 
1841 
1846 
1800 
1861 
1865 


1819 
1843 
1847 
IfSl 
IS52 


5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
35 


1765 
1826 
18."*0 
1824 


Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Macon,  Go 


1850 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5' 


1868 


1825 
1838 


5 
5 
5 
25 
5 


1850  5 
1858  5 
1867         5 


1S68 
1844 

1866 
1848 


5 
5 
5 


30 

3J 


30 
20 
20 
20 


30 
3 
25 
20 
20 


30 
30 
25 
30 
5 
25 
30 
30 
20 
25 
30 


25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


25 


30 
25 
25 
15 
30 


30 
30 
30 


25 
25 
30 


*No  rMent  information  has  been 
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President  or  dean. 


S 

p. 

O 

u 

s 


S3 


s 

0 


S 


9 

s 


o 


OB 


Oh- 


;25 


Commencoment  of  leotore 
course. 


"A 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

:<2 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


H.  11.  Tolaud,  M.  D 

Uonrv  Gibbons,  jr.,  M.  D..  dean  . . . 
Charlt'H  A.  Lindslcy,  M.  D.,  dean. . 

L.  A.  I)ii<ia.H,  M.  1)..  <leau  

J.  G.  W»'stiiion>lanil.  AI.  D.,  dean. . . 

Juliu  I).  FihIi,  M.  D.,  dean 

R.  X.  TmM.  M.  D 

J.  V.  Z.  Illaru  y.  A.  M.,  M.  D 

X.  S.  Diivia,  M.  U.,  dean 

JaincH  Bhick,  D.  1)    

F.  C.  llnshe*.  M.  D..  dean 

J.  M.  liodiiie.  M.  D.,  dean 

E.  S.  Gaillard,  M.  D.,  cKran 

I*  J.  Fi-azer,  M.  1).,  <leaTi 

T.  G.  Riclumlmni,  M.  !>.,  dean 

C.  F.  BracketU  M.  1>.,  dean 

C  \V.  ('Iianccllor,  M.  l>.,  dean 

G.  W.  Mill  ell  lK?r;;er,  M.  D.,  dean. . . 

Chai  leH  \V.  Eliot,  LL.  U 

Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D.,  dean 

Abram  Sacrer,  M.  1).,  dean 

Edward  \V.  .leaks,  M.  D 

John  S.  ]M«x)re,  W.  D 

John  T.  IJoilgen,  M.  D.,  dean 


8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

12 

U 

12 

IG 


19 

28 
31 
97 

58 


795 
1, 13G 


81 


27 


7 
9 


113 


290 


120 
2J4 


7 

9 
9 
8 

12 
5 
9 

12 
9 
8 


225 

8,s 

147 

170 

30G 

'23 

340 

Gl 

75 

150 


2,000 


$130  00 
130  00 
102  50 
105  00 
120  00 
105  00 
45  00 


2,  0  !0 

4,000 

500 


50  00 


l.COO 


40  00 
70  00 


4,000 


1.35G 

1,007 

555 


140  CO 

70  00 

12)  00 

120  00 


2,000 
3,500 


79 

420 

G7 

9i0 

1,089 


85  00 

10  00 

50  00 

115  00 

105  00 


400 
3,900 


July 

July 

2d  Thursday  in  September 
Ist  Mon<hk3'  ^^  November.. 

Ist  Monday  in  May 

Novombor'l 

October  18 , 


Ist  Monday  in  October  . 

September  15 

November  1 

1st  Monday  in  October  . 


November  15 

3d  Thiirsdajrin  February.. 

Ist  Monday' in  Oct<»ber 

1st  week  in  October 

1st  Wetlnesday  in  Nov'ber 
1st  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber. 


March  1 

1st  Mtmday  in  October 
2d  Mondiiy  in  October. 


A.  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

James  W:  Ale  Lane,  M.  D.,  dean. 

James  McN.-ui^ihton,  M.  D 

J.  W.  Drap<r,  M.  D.,  LL.  I) 

Julius  F.  Miner,  M.  D.,  dean 

T.  L.  Mason,  ]^L  1) 

A.  Flint,  jr..  M.  D.,  sec 

Emily  r.i'ackwell.  M.  D.,  sec 

Isajic  Tavlor,  M.  I).,  dean 

M.  B.  Wrii^ht,  M.  I).,  dean 

J.  L.  CasMels,  M.  D.,  dejin 


11 

10 

12 

i 

8 

9 

14 

11 

G 

9 

10 


4d 
33.1 

8G 
218 
119 

74 
436 

2G 

23 
18G 
lo7 


2.496 

I.OSl 

2,  897 

G31 

315 

9G0 


70  00 
140  01) 
100  00 
140  00 

ir>  00 

10  00 
140  00 
105  00 


1,200 
4,500 


50J 


1,635 
I,  269 


60  00 
35  00 


1.500 
5,000 


1st  Thursday  in  August. . 

October  1 

Ist  Tuesday  in  September 

Octolwr  12 

Ist  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber 

March  1 

2  J  Wednesday  in  September 

1st  Tne.Hday  m  October 

1st  Wednesday  in  October. 

1st  wetik  in  Octolier 

1st  Wednesday  in  October. 


15.  L.  I.ij\\vH«»n.  M  I).,  dean 

George  MentU'uliall,  M  D.,  dean. 

Daniel  Tavton.  M.  D    

K.  E.  Ui.-er.s.  M.  D..  de-an 

B.  Howard  liand,  M.  D.,deau 

Ann  Preston.  M.  1).,  <lean 

F.  M.  Ili)bei-t^*on,  M.  D.,  dean  .  . . . 


10 

10 

8 

13 

< 

8 
9 


56 
100 


273 
20 

408   8.000 

435  :.'>,651 

50 


20  00 
60  00 
110  00 
140  00 
140  0) 
105  00 
130  00 


1.300 


2il  Tuesday  in  October 

OctolH»r  1  

iHt  lYiday  in  November  . . 

2 J  Monday  in  October 

2(1  M«mday  in  October 

OL'tol)er  13 

1st  Monday  in  November. 


John  B.  Lindsley,  M.  D 


9 


209 


1,186 


135  00 


2,000 


1st  Monday  in  October  . . 


Alex.  Ernkine.  M.  D.,  dean 

T.J.  Heard,  M.  D 

S.  W.  Thayer,  M.  D.,  dean , 

S.  Muuitin.  M.  D 

L.  ti  Joy  lies,  M  D.,  dean 


8 
7 
6 
4 
9 


65 
60 
35 


445 

860 


50  (K) 
105  00 

70  00 
100  00 
120  00 


35,000 
600 


1st  Monday  in  Of;tol)er  . . 
Ist  Mondav  in  Decemlier 
1st  Thnrsday  in  Marcli . . 

Octol>er  1 

1st  Monday  in  October  . . 


Jcdinson  Elliot.  AL  D.,  dean  . . 

John  C.  Riley,  M.  I).,  dean 

Iwolx'rt  Rey burn,  M.  D.,  dean. 


A.  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  dean 

John  M.  SeiKlder,  M.  D.,  dean 
RolHTt  S.  NewUin,  AL  D 


11 

10 

7 


11 

8 


110 
70 
40 


51 
166 

45 


35 
1,477 


135  00 
135  00 
1.35  00 


50  00 

70  00 

100  00 


October  1 

Octol)er 

1st  Wednesday  in  October. 


2.000 
500 


1  st  Tuesday  in  Octo\^or 1 

2d  Mondav  in  OctolH'r :  2 

Octoberl9 i  3 

4 


5 


received  from  these  institutions. 
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Table  YLStoHaUcs  of  Mediad,  Dmtal,  and 


u 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Kamo. 


3.  ''Botanic^'  tytUm. 

Physio-Hedicol  Institutet 

4.  ^'HomcBopathic'*  tyttem. 


Hahnemann  Medical  CoUeee* 

HomoDopathic  MetUcal  College 

Uom(Bopatbic  Medical  College* 

Now  York  Medical  Collejce  for  Women*. . . 
Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  . 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  for  Women 
Hahnemann  Medical  College* 


n.  DENTAL. 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  SnrgeTT 

Dental  School  ot  Harvard  University  . . . 

MiHsouri  Dental  College 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry*  . . .  ? — 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Dental  College* 


m.  PHABMACBUnCAL. 


California  Pharmaoentioal  Society* 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 

Indiana  Pharmai-entical  Society* 

Kansas  College  of  Pharmacy* 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy* 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy 

Massachasetis  C(»llege  of  Pharmacy** 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan 

East  Saginaw  Valley  Pharmaceutical  Association*. 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association* 

Newark  Pharmaceutical  Association 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  Baldwin  University 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy*. 

Philadelphia  Coflege  of  Pharmacy 

Khode  Island  Pharmaceutical  Society , 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  Howard  University*  —  . . . 
Washington  Pharmaceutical  Society* 


Location. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Chicago,  HI 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City,  N. 

do 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . . 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


5 
5 


1859 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

St  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City,  N.  Y . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

Chicago,  HI 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  . . 

East  Saginaw,  Mien 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Newark,  N.  J 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

Borea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence,  R  I 

Washington,  D  C... 
do 


1856 
1859 
1863 
1849 

1868 


1839 

1868 
1866 
1865 
1856 


1859 


g 


15 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


1841 
1867 
1868 


1863 


1839 
1865 


1831 


2 

2 

90-35 


2 
5 


3-4 


I 

a 

1 


|2S 


30 
30 
10 
30 


30 
30 


30 


10 
5 
5 


5 
5 


10 


*No  recent  information  has  been  received  fW>m  these  institutions.  t  There  is  also  a  Physio- 

trom  several  professors  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  §  Besides  instracUon  ftom  aevenil  professors 
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Pharmaceutical  InaHtuHons,  fc, — Contioiied. 


Pratideixt  or  dean. 


William  H.  Cook,  M.  D. 


F.  A.  Lord,  M.  D.,  registrar  . 

J.  T.  Temple,  M.  D.,  dean 

J.  Boakley,  M.  D.,  dean 

MrH.  C.  S.  Lozier,  M.  D,  dean. 

A.  O.  Bkir,  M.  D 

George  H.  Blair,  M.  D.,  dean 
C.  Herring,  M.  D.,  dean 


F.  J.  S.  Gorpaa,  M.  D.,  dean 

N.  C.  Keep,  M.  D..  D.  M.  D.,  dean. 
Homer  Judd,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  dean 

N.  W.  Kinprsley 

T.  L.  BuckJngnxun,  D.  D.  S.,  dean  . 


i 


I 

O 


11 

7 
10 

9 
11 

8 

9 


I 


9 

6 

5 

11 

6 


d 


p 
J 


{zi 


43 


56 

86 

29 

100 


69 
27 
16 
42 

83 


-a 


^ 


81 


12 
30 


451 


•75  00 


90  00 
105  00 
115  00 

90  00 


120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
150  od 
100  00 


900 
1,000 


5,003 


800 


100 


Commencement  of  lecture 
course. 


3d  Tuesday  in  October. 


October  12 

November  1 

2d  Tuesday  in  October. . . 
1st  Monday  in  November 
October  11 


3d  Monday  in  October 


October  15 

l8t  Wedncmlay  in  Nov'ber 

2d  Monday  in  'October 

October  15 

1st  Monday  in  November. . 


u 

4> 

s 

p 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 


James  G.  Steele,  dean 

N.  G.  Bartlett,  dean 

H.  Vanswerlngcn , 

Kobert  J.  Brown 

(3.  I^wis  Diehl 

J.  Brown  Baxley,  dean 

G.  F.  H.  Markot%  dean 

A.  B.  Present  t,  M.  D 

S.  S.  Garri<jiios 

William  H.  Crawford 

C.  n.  Balrymple 

C.  W.  Badjjcr 

William  Hegoman 

W.  D.  Go<lman,  D.  D 

W.  J.  M.  Gordon 

Robert  Bridges.  M.  D.,  dean. 

Albert  L.  C'aldor 

(rvn.  O.  O.  Howard 


R.  B.  Furguson . 


32 


2 


30  00 


3,000 


3 
3 
4 


40 
35 
37 


70 
15 
51 


30  00 
36  00 


20 


25 


30  00 


3 
3 


70 

8 


30  00 
45  00 


198 


752 


36  00 


300 
450 


450 


2,500 


Ist  Monday  in  October. 


3d  Tuesday  in  October. 
2d  Monday  in  October. 
October  I .' 


Ist  Monday  in  October. 


Ist  Monday  in  October 

3d  Thursday  in  November. 


October  1. 


Medical  College  for  women,  (Prof.  A.  Curti.?,  M.  D.,  dean,)  'to  be  opened.  ||  Besides  instruction 

of  the  St.  Louis  Modical  College.  **  Originally  incorporated  as  a  society  in  1852,  instituted  in  1623. 
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Table  VII. — Statistics  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  comp\M 


I 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
1-2 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2:) 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
23 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4G 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
00 
Gl 
C2 
63 
64 
6.5 
66 
C7 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


19'ame. 


State  Normal  Classes,  (3) 
State  Normal  Classes,  (2) 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 


LOCATION. 


City  or  town. 


Huntsville . . . 
Tallacloga — 
Pottersville . . 
Montgomery . 
Evcrffreen  . . . 
Mobile 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  University 

East  Florida  Sfmlnary  

Wost  Florida  Seminary 

Normal  dep't  Atlanta  Univ'y 
State  Normal  University. . . 

County  Normal  ScIkkiI 

County  Normal  School 

County  Normal  Sch*)ol 

City  Normal  School 

rstate  Normal  School 

City  Training  Schm>l 

('ity  Traininir  School 

Normal  dep't  Iowa  Univ'y  . 

(^ity  Training  School 

State  Nonniil  School 

Ely  Normal  School 

Normal  dep't  Berea  College 
New  Orleans  Normal  Sclund 
Normal  d»'x»'t  Straight  Univ'y 
E:istern  Stf«te  Normal  SohrMil 
WeHtern  Stat«>  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

St at«i  Nortuiil  School 

State  Xormnl  Sch(M)l 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Normal  Schofd 

City  Normal  School 

Stat4>  N<nin;»l  School 

First  State  Nfunial  School. . . 
Second  State  Normal  School 
Third  State  Normal  School . . 
Normal  and  Mairl  LalM>r  Sc'l 
Normal  dep't  Missonri Univ'y 

C(^nt^.•^l  Nonnal  School 

City  Normal  Sr-hmd 

Statf?  Normal  School 


San  Jo86 

Now  Britain  . 
Wilmington  . . 
Gaiocsville  .. 


State. 


Stnt<*  Normal 
Farniiin  Prep 
Slate  Normal 
State  Normal 
State  Nor:n:d 
Stat<!  Normal 
State  Normal 
State  Normal 
Strife  Normal 
Sratc  Noi-umI 
State,  Nor:nal 
Sfare  Normal 
State  Normal 
State  Normal 
State  Normal 
Cirls'  N*»r:nil 
South  w<^Ht<*rn 


School    

torv  Nor.  Sch'l. 
School 


Atlanta 

Normal 

Blue  Island 

Peoria 

Bureau  County. 

Chic>a{50 

Terre  Uaute  . . . 
Fort  Wayne  . . 
IndianayMilis . . . 

Iowa  City 

Davenport 

Emporm 

Louisville 

Berea 

New  Orleans . . 

. . .  do« 

Castine 

Faj-mington  .. 

Baltimore 

Westtield 

Framingham. . 

Salem.. 

Bri<lgewater . . 

Boston 

Worcester 

Ypsilauti 

Winona 


Alabama 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut . .  . 

Delawai-c 

Florida 

...do    

Georj^a 

Illinois 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do    

Indiana 

...do 

...do  

Iowa 

. .   .do 

Kansas 

Kentucky  .  — 

...do 

Ltmisiana 

...do  

Maine 

...do  

Maryland 

Mas.sachusetts 
...do 


PrincipaL 


1S62 
1849 
1867 


1857 
1868 
1868 


Rev.  W.  T.  Lucky.  A  M 

J.  N.  Carieton 

J.  C.  Uarkuess 


E.  A.  Ware 

U.  EdwanU,  LL.  D 
D.  S.  Wentworth... 


A.  Ethri<lge. 


1867 
1867 
1867 
1H6G 
18C3 
18G4 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Michigan  . 
Minnesota 


1858 
1869 
1867 
18G3 
1865 
18:J9 
IP.IO 
1 854 
1840 


W.  A  Jones 

Mary  II.  Swan n 

.\manda  F.  Funnell. . . 

S.N.  Fellows 

Mi-M.  M.  A.  McGonegal 
L.  B.  Kellogg 


Mankato i do 


..do 

Mississippi 


St.  Cloud 

Tuiraloo 

Columbia Missouri 

S*Mlalia do 

St.  Louis '. . .  do 

Peru j  Nebraska 

i  Nevaila 

New  Hampshire. 


1849 


E.  H.  FairchiUl,  D.  D  . . 

Mrs.  K.  Shaw 

J.W.  llealey 

G.  T.  Fletcher 

C.C.  Komids 

M.  A.  Newell 

J.  W.  Dickinsim 

Annie  E.  Johnson 

D.15.  nairar 

Alb<rt  G.  Bayden.  A. M 


D.P.  Mnvhew 

W.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M 

G.  M.Gajre 

Ira  Moore 


School 

School    

Scll«K)l 

School , 

School 

School 

School 

Schord 

SchfMd 

Sclimd 

School 

S.h'Md 

School 

Normjil  School 


State  Normal  School 

Normal  clnss  A  verv  Institute 
Normal  class  Fish  University 


State  Normil  Schwd 

Slate  Norm  il  School 

Stute  Norin.il  School    

Norm  il  a!id  .V'nMCultural  Sc'l 

State  Nonn:il  Sfhool 

State  Normal  School 

State  Nor:u;!l  S-hwl 

State  Norm  d  Sdiool 

State  N«»r:nal  Sc-hool 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Trenton  . . . 

Beverly 

-\lbany 

Oflweijo  . . . . 
Brock  port  . 
Cortland... 
Fredouia... 
Potsdam . . . 
Buffalo  .  . . . 
Geneseo  . . 
Miller:»villo 
I'Miulmro  .  . 


Bl;io?usbtirg. 
Manstield . . . 
Ivi!fztf»wu  .. 
Philadelphia 
Lebanon  .... 


Bristol 

Charleston 
Nashville  . 


J<dinson 

Randolph #. 

Cisth'fon    

Ilatnnfon    

M;irsh  ill  Col.P.O 
West  Lil)crty. . 
Fairmont     .'. .. 

Plitt«'ville 

Whitewater . .  . 

Madison 

Oshkosh 


1867  I  I).  Read.  LL.  T) 

i  Georjre  P.  R«»anl,  A.  M. 

1857  I  AnneC.  Brackett 

18C7     J.  M.  McKinzio 


New  Jersey 
...do    ....^ 
New  York 
..do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

. . .do  

...do  

Pennsylvania 
...do! 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

Ohio 

Oretron 

•Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

...do  

...do    

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 

...do 

...do 

Wisconsin 

...do 

...do 

...do 


1844 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1867 


1861 
1869 
1862 
1866 

1848 


1852 


1867 
18C7 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1869 
1866 
1867 
1862 
1867 


John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

...do 

Joseph  A  Iden 

E.  A.  Sheldon 


James  H.  Hoose 

Dr.  John  W.  Armstrong. 
M.  McVicar 


E.  Brooks 

J.  A .  Co«q>er 

U.  Caner 

Charles  n.  Verrill . . . 
John  S.  Ermeutraut. 

G.  W.  Fetter 

A.  Halbrook 


Prof.  Spcnco 


Gen.  LC.  Armstrong. 

S.  R.  Thom)>8nn 

F.  H.Craffe 

J.  C.  Gilchrist  

E.  A.  Charleton 

Oliver  Arov,  A.  M 


"NoTTO«\  TVoT>tVTtu\<^t  of  Lincoln  Institute.  JefToriKin  Pftv  Mo    '^^^N 
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from  the  most  recent  reports  sent  to  ttte  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


xo.  OF  STUDENTS. 

:               WTiole  No. 
!              graduates. 

Course  of 

study. 

St' 

Annual  ap- 
propriation 
from  State 
or  city. 

Annual 
expense 
to  each 
student 

Time  of  anniversary. 

1 

Male. 

!•  eiu. 

Total. 

^ 

-300 

f  1 
2 

^4 
5 

7 

1 

! 

-•--•• 

4 

22 

166 

IHH 
132 
188 

90 
148 

89 
413 

120 

2  rears.   1.  5  0 

$8,000  00 

May 

• 

8 

3  ye^irs. 

■"^"j  "•"•■ - --■ 

9 

8 

10 

75 

7:. 

62 
169 

"73 

27 

244 

11 

12 

fi 

13 

e 

99 

3  years. 

3,600 

12, 5L0  00 

^10Jto200 

Third  Thursthiy  in  Juno. . 

14 

15 

• 

16 

17 



18 

75 
10 
12 

100 
13 

151 

"9 

2  to  4  yn*. 

19 

2 

"*3G 
75 

10 
12 
6^1 
13 
76 

1 000 

2. 500  (0 
fuuiv.  fund. 
Supportetl  by 

Second  week  in  June 

20 

1 

21 

2 

102 
42 

150  to  200 

Last  Thui-»<liiy  in  June 

Last  weeli  in  June 

22 

2 

91 

23 

24 

25 

•26 

IG 

"20 

105 

lO.-i 

50 

Third  Saturday  in  Juno  . . . 

27 

3 

40        no 

"io2 

5.">J 

3  years. 

'.»8 

8 

280 
140 
144 
107 
130 
216 
162 

2  vearH. 

1    200 

2, 0  0  00 
4.  400  00 

8.  00  )  00 

8,  :.oo  00 

8,  Mi)  00 
8.  .500  00 
8.500  00 

183  00 

Third  Thursday  in  March. 

*i<) 

7 

2  yearH 

2  yrurH.       .'jO  » 
2  to  4  y  1 8. 1.30 

')0 

7 

24 

120 

Last  week  in  May   

•n 

100  00 
163  00 
175  00 
200  00 

Third  Thiirs.lay  in  July..      :^> 

8 

1:10 
216 
119 

too 

8  1  00 

Last  TuiHilay  ui  (  a<h  t«ini. 
Last  of  Jan.  and  (irst  July 
Second  wee,k  in  J  uly 

33 

34 



43 

1,062 

5.  000 

35 

36 

1 

1 

37 

11 

342 
1H5 

i3«; 

52 

230 
41 

...... 

4  yearn. 

10,000  00 
5.000  CO 

3S 

7 
5 

38 
38 
10 

147 
42 

2  y»-ai\s.  ,3,  000 
2  years.  I 

160  00 

Fourth  week  in  June 

39 
40 

4 

2  years. 

41 

42 

5 

40 

41 

ei 

3,000 

140  to  20 

Lawt  Thursday  iii  July 

43 



44 

6 

104        1^4 

190 


91 
5.) 

3,531  95 


75  14 
150  00 

Third  we«'k  in  June 

.... 
102 

3  years. 

Last  week  in  Juno 16 

47 

48 

40 

• 

' 

i 

7 

20 
83 

143 
111 

27'J 
194 
375 
432 

2;i4 

1:15 
96 
37 



3,000 
1,000 
l/^K) 

10,000  state. 

2,400  Far.  est. 
16, » 0(J  00 
16.  000  00 
12,  000  00 

1.50  00 
VA)  00 
IHO  00 
160  00 

Last  Tliursdav  Jan.  &  June. 

7 

Juno  Aud  Deci'iuber -Vi 

1,700 

314 

10 



51 
52 

.54 

241 
75J 

July  8  and  February  4 



2 

...... 

12,000  00 

55 

5(J 

::::::  :::;.::.... : : .  ; . 

57 

58 
59 
GO 
61 
62 

6.V 
425 
150 
337 
343 
370 
384 

130 
30 
07 

3.  TOO 

5,  000  00 
5,000  00 
5.  000  00 
5.000  00 

200  00 
170  00 
184  00 

178  00 

Thini  thursiiay  in  July  . . . 

1.602 

63  > 

2,  COO 

Third  Thursday  in  June. . . 



63 

11 
G 

239 

.370 
145 

1,019 

500 

11,925  24 

2  75 

February  and  July 

64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 

1 

70 

4 

G9 
167 

i08       177 
171       338 

29 
35 

son 

500 

1.50  00 
IGO  00 

71 

o 

.- --. __-- 

Third  Wodnestlay  in  Feb.. 

7? 

73 

5 

""•in 
70 
24 

70 

48       118 

3  vcain. 

::::::i   ::::::;::: 

74 

5 

.!!!!    '2to4~vr8. 

i2  to  4  vrs. 

2  to  4  >  rs. 

•  3  years. 

2.500  00 
. 

200  00 

75 

70 

1 1 

o 

50 
1?4 

lfc8 

■:::::!:::::::::::!:::::::::; 

600 

8, 000  to  10, 000 

50  00 
. 

Lost  week  in  Juu" 

11 

70 

118 

.... 

an  aDDUol  State  appropriation  of  f5,000,  is  only  Jnst  dcvelopin;:. 
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No. 


1 
2 
:\ 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Tabl'e  XIII. — Statistics  of  asylums  for  idiots. 


Name. 


Sehool  for  Imbeciles  . . . : 

Institntioii  for  Idiots  and  Imbecilos 

Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Children 

School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth 

Asylnm  for  Idiots 

Asylum  for  Idiots 

School  for  Feeble-minded  Children 


Location. 


City  or  town. 


Lakevillc 

Jacksonville . 

Frankfort 

South  Boston 
Syracuse 


MedU 


State. 


Connecticut. 

Illinois. 

Kentucky. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 


Table  XIV. — Statistics  of  inebriate  asylums. 


ILTa 

Name. 

Location. 

KO. 

City  or  town. 

SUte. 

1 

Inebriate  Asylum . 
Inebriate  Asylum . 

Binghamton 

New  York. 

<I 

Pennsylvania. 

Note. — Here  it  was  intended  to  present  full  statistics  of  asylums  for  idiots,  and  inebriate  asylums 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  information,  a  list  of  institutions  only  is  given. 


Table  XV. — Miscellaneous  Special  Schools, 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Information  has  only  been  received  from  one  of  these  schools,  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
main  items  of  which  are  given  below : 

Name,  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art.  Location,  New  York 
City.  Year  of  foundation,  1859.  Pi^sident,  Peter  Cooper.  Number  of  instructors,  26. 
Totil  number  of  students  during  the  term,  2,824,' distributed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Free  art  school  for  women,  231.  Free  school  for  women  in  wood  engraving,  25. 
School  of  telegraphy  for  women,  82.  School  of  telegraphy  for  men,  40.  Free  night 
school  of  science,  744.  Free  school  of  art,  1,702.  Annual  receipts,  $44,805  55.  Annual 
expenditures,  $43,871  70. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC. 

Information  has  likewise  only  been  received  from  one  of  this  class  of  schools,  viz., 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston. 

Name,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Location,  Boston.  Director,  E.  Tour- 
j^e.  Number  of  instructors,  34.  Total  number  of  students  during  the  term,  1,827 — 
1,436  ladies.  391  gentlemen. 

NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Information  has  been  received  from  one  of  this  kind  of  schools,  viz.,  the  Massachu- 
setts Nautical  School,  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westborough. 

Name,  Massachusetts  Nautical  School.  Location,  school-ship  G.  M.  Barnard,  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  Year  of  foundation,  1860.  Superintendent,  Richard  Matthews.  Salaried 
officers,  14.  Boys  received  during  the  last  term,  476.  Total  number  of  boys  received 
daring  the  last  ten  years,  1,950,  (average  age,  15.)  Of  these,  778  have  been  shipped  in 
tibe  national,  merchant,  and  whaling  service ;  76  enlisted  in  the  Army ;  644  have  beea 
diflcharged  on  probation.    Inoome,  ^5,939  40.    Expenditures,  $65,939  40. 
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Table  XVI. — Young  Men* 8  ChristianAssociaiions  of  the  United  States. 


Location. 


1  Mobile,  Ala 

2  Montgomery,  Ala 

3  San  iYancisco,  Col 

4  San  Joe6,  Cal 

5  Ansonia,  Conn 

6  Bridgeport,  Conn 

7  Bristol.  Conn 

8  Colohe«ter,  Conn 

9  Goshen,  Conn 

10  Meridcn,  Conn 

11  Middletown,  Conn 

12  Milford,  Conn 

13  Mystic,  Coon 

14  New  Haven,  Conn 

15  New  London,  Conn 

IC  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

17  Norwnlk,  Conn 

18  Plan  UvUle,  Conn 

10  South  Norwalk,  Conn. . . 

20  Waterbury.  Conn 

21  Woodbury,  Conn 

22  Cairo.Hl 

23  Jacksonville,  HI 

24  Ohiey.Ill 

25  Princeville,  Dl j.... 

26  Shelbvville,  ni 

27  Spriuptield.  Ill 

28  •  Aurora,  Ind 

29  Cambridge,  Ind 

30  Indianapolis,  Ind 

31  Jeffersonville,  Ind 

32  Lafayette,  Ind 

33  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa 

34  Ihiboauc,  Iowa , 

35  Waterloo,  Iowa 

36  Manhattan.  Kans 

37  Louisville,  Ky 

38  Auburn,  Me 

39  Augusta,  Me 

40  Bath.  Me 

41  Biddeford,Me 

42  Bi-unswick ,  Me 

43  Gardiner,  Me 

44  Gorham,  Me 

45  Laconia,  Me 

46  Le wiston .  Me 

47  Portland,  Me  

48  Skowhegan,  Me 

49  Watorville,  Mo 

50  Winthrop,  Me 

51  Yormoutn,  Me 

52  Baltimore,  Md 

53  Baltimore,  Md.,  (central) 

54  Mecbanicstown,  Md , 

55  Woodsboro.  Md 

56  Attlebom.  Maas 

57  Boston  Highlands,  Mass 

58  Boston,  Mass 

59  Charlesto wn,  Mass . 

60  Chelsea,  Mass 

61  Clinton,  Mass 

62  Conway,  Mass 

63  East  Boston,  Mass 

64  East  Cambridge,  Mass  ... 

65  East  Wevmouth,  Mnss... 
06  Fall  River,  Mass 

67  Fitchburg,  Mass 

68  Greenfield.  Mass , 

69  Hatfield,  Mnss 

70  Haverhill,  Mass 

71  Holden,  Mass 

72  Holliston,  Mass 

73  Honk  in  ton.  Mass 

74  Holyoke,  Mass 

75  Leicester,  Mrss 

7C  Leominster,  Mass 


President. 


F.  H.Price 

S.  B,  Breeser 

Noah  Brooks 

Calvert  T.  Bird 

I).  Bartholomew  . .  - 

Debney  Carr 

A.  J.  {Sessions 

Russell  Gillette.... 

Alsou  San  ford 

F.  H.  WUhams  .... 
Henry  E.  Sawyer  . . 

Elliott  B.  Piatt 

Thumas  E.  Packer. 
J.  H.  Starkweather 
Henry  C.  Weaver.. 
Nelson  A  Bn>wn . . . 
James  £.  Barbour. . 
E.  W.  TwicheU  .... 

E.I>.  Cornell 

Leuthel  S.  Davis... 
Charles  D.  Minor  . . 
C.  P.  Parsons 


Z.S.Gunn 

C.  W.  Ayling 

E.  Gallagher 

E.  A.Wilson 

E.S.  Chirk 

B.  F.  Lamb 

John  W.  Itay 

B.  A.Johnson 

Lewis  Fnlley 

E.  F.  Pomeroy 

Joseph  (Chapman... 
Joseph  Joues 

C.  E.  McCallester  . . 

J.  E.  Hardy 

J.  R.  Laru'ed 

David  Cargill 

A.  C.  Palmer 

David  Pond  

Charles  Nelson 

Isaac  S.  Mitchell. . . 
Stephen  Hinkley... 

F.  W.  Reeves 

G  W.  Carcelon 

W.  E.  Gould 

Eyre  Staples 

Theodore  F.  White 

Levi  Jones 

A.  L.  Losing 

S.  W.  J.  Hopper  . . . 
William  A.  TutUe  . 

James  Creager 

W.  Irving  Parsons. 
Charles  E.  Bliss  ... 

C.E.  Miles 

Moses  W.  Pond  — 
Charles  E.  Daniels. 
Alfred  Blanchard  . . 
E.  P.  Whittaker  ... 

Martin  L.  Mead 

Fnuik  Wood 

W.  B.  Savage...... 

W.P.Bill 


E.  C.  Nasun  

J.  C.  Moulton 

D.  L.  Sanimis    

G.  W.  Dickinson 

G.  W.  Duncan 

F.  M.  Stovell 

Jamea  F.  Chrisholm 

John  C.  Adams 

Amos  Andrews 

William  F.  Halman. 
Robert  Burt 


a 

s 

B 


60 


825 

110 

100 
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IGO 

95 

44 

50 


100 

133 

250 

143 

23 

138 

186 

&i 
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99 

28 

50 

45 

35 

99 

100 

14 
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36 
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159 

170 

40 

812 

215 

50 

10<l 

95 

57 

78 

58 

ICO 

240 

312 

4G 

34 

54 

49 

680 

175 

34 

84 

58 

223 

2,000 

IGl 

290 

67 

32 

350 

GO 

55 

225 

167 

98 

69 

215 

67 

41 

108 

112 

57 

175 


Na 


Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea 
Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Free. 

Yea. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

No. 


No. 
Na 
Free. 
Yea 


No. 
Yea 


Yea 


Yea. 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yea 

No. 

Y<!a 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 


Yea 


Na 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 

No. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No. 

Yea 

No. 

lio. 

Yes. 

Yea 


No. 


I 

g 

a 


II 


1.000 

3,600 

1,091 
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1,000 


470 
None. 


1,200 
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I 

c: 
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Na 
Na 
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Na 
Na 


Na 
Na 
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Na 
Na 
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49 
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1,500 
25 
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5,800 
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None. 
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110 
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None. 


218 
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None. 


200 


100 


210 
Nona 
None. 
None. 


300 


None^ 
tiG5 


Na 


Na 


Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 
Na 
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Na 
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Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


Na 
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B 

a 

% 

T7 

78 
79 
80 
61 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

lo: 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 

i:n 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 
152 
153 


Location. 


Lowell,  Ma«8 

Lvnn.  Mass 

Marblclicad,  Mass 

Middleboro,  Mass 

Milfonl,  Mass 

lyorthamptoD,  Mass 

North  Brooktlchl,  Mass 

Orange,  Mass 

Reading,  Mass 

liockport.  Mass 

Rutland,  Mass 

Sandwich,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

SaliKbnry  and  Amesbnry,  Mass 

Sonth  Doerfleld,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Sonth  Boston,  Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Stoncham,  Mass 

Sunderland,  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Townsend,  Mass 

Wakefield,  Mass 

West  Amesbnry,  Moss 

Weslfleld,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Allegan,  Mich 

Detroit.  Mich 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

nndson,  Mich 

Ionia,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Monroe,  Mich 

Niles,  Mich 

Olivet,  Mich 

St.  Clair  City,  Mich 

Trenton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Min 

Rochester.  Min 

St.  Paul,  Min 

Holden,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  (German,)  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Concord,  N.  H 

Exeter.  N.  H 

Francistown,  N.  EL 

Farmington,  N.  H 

Great  Falls,  N.  H 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Nashua,  N.  H 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 

Salem,N.H 

Wilton,N.H 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Bridgeton.  N.  J 

Elizabeth  Citv,  N.  J 

Jersey  City.  1^.  J 

Montclair,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Orange,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Toney  River.  N.  J 

Trenton.  N.  J  

Wrstfield,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Amstenlnm,  N.  Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Bingbnmton,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  E.D.,  N.Y 


President. 


William  H.  Sherman. 

Jabez  Woods 

W.  R,  Woodbridge... 

Samuel  Pattison 

A.  A.  Cook 

N.  B.  Hussey 

James  Miller 

R.Hunt 

Robert  Bowser 

N.  Richardson,  jr 

W.  A.  Wheeler 

J.  K.  Chipmau 

D.  B.  Hagar 

A.  U.  FiLlden 

G.  W.  Bardwell 

W.  H.  Hodgkins 

Henry  McCoy 

Daniel  A.  Ball 

Henry  W.HaUett.... 

J.  P.  Smith 

Albert  Hobart 

W.  H.  Fox 

J.  W.  Eastman 

Waldo  E.  Sowdry... 
James  D.  Pike 

E.  B.  Smith 

H.  H.  Merriam 

John  Webster 

John  O.  Northrop 

David  Preston 

C.  D.Keyes 

H.  L.  Harrison 

Moreau  8.  Crosby 

E.  M.  Hulburd 

Joshua  Hudson 

David  W.Smith 

Henry  C.  Briggs 

E.  J.Boyd 

H.  E.  Glenn 

JohuH.Hawitt 

E.L.  HiU 

Fletcher  Linsley 

W.  O.  Hickey 

J.  D.  Blake. ^ 

S.  S.Taylor 

J.  P.  Morrison 

D.  A.  WilUams 

Shepard  Wells 

J.  C.  Bartram 

Watson  B.  Smith 

OsmonB.  Way 

S.  Humphrey 

Noah  Hooper 

N.  R.  Marden 

E.  W.  Ricker 

Henry  Swasey 

John  P.  Newell 

T.  W.  H.  Mnasey.... 

A.  F.  Newton 

Isaac  Woo<lbury 

PbiUinder  King 

J.  Henry  Hayes. 

James  S.  Reaves 

W.J.  Carlton 

Henry  W.  Buxton 

C.  B.  MorrU 

C.  C.  Lathrop 

T.F.Seward 

Daniel  Wilson 

Alexander  Frazer 

Joseph  L  Welling 

Israel  C.  Pierson 

Edward  Savage 

Edward  Eldsctt 

Richard  S.  Holmes. . . 

C.  A.Whitney 

J.B.  Thomas 


a 

V 

a 


% 


"A 


354 

200 
48 
60 

105 


55 

120 

60 

88 

58 

22 

300 

46 

85 

104 

150 

51 

300 

30 

93 

131 

24 

100 

101 

175 

720 

123 

50 

480 

20 

150 

150 

30 

60 

210 

137 

65 

86 

45 

32 

50 

249 

50 

137 

15 

100 

500 

94 

175 

55 

147 

34 

48 

95 

100 

300 

167 

85 

66 

32 

45 

150 


840 
93 

,•538 

120 
85 
26 

336 
62 
52 

150 

l.'il 
85 

500 
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No. 
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Yea 

No. 
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Ye-s. 

Yea. 


&  «  s 

as^ 
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20 
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40 
50 
50 
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None. 
Nona 
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None. 
None. 

24 
None. 
None. 


77 
500 


500 


50 
100 


None. 
Nona 


20 
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50 
164 
281 
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1,000 
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1,275 

None. 

70 
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1,000 
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154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
163 
163 
164 
165 

168 
169 
ITO 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
188 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
SOI 
202 
203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

820 

291 

222 

283 

824 

225 

226 

227 

228  i 


Location. 


Brooklyn,  N.  T 

BoflBalo,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  Y 

Canaatota,  N.  Y 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

CorUandt,  N.Y... 

East  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Eaton,  N.Y 

Elmira.N.Y 

Fnlton.N.  Y 

Goshen,  N.Y , 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City,  (colored,)  N.  Y. . 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Malone,  N.Y 

Middletown,  N.Y 

Newburg,  N.  Y 

NewtovFn,  N.  Y 

New  Utrecht,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  (German,)  N.  Y. 

New  York  Citv,  N.  Y 

NichollviUe.  K  Y 


North  Shore,  L.  L,  N.  Y 

Ogdensburg.  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Owego.  N.  Y 

Poughkccpsie,  N.  Y 

Prattsburg,  N.Y 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Spa^.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  X 

tftica,N.Y 

Akron,  Ohio 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Amherst,  Ohio 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

Canton.  Ohio 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Circleville,  Onio 

Columbns,  Ohio 

Cnmminsville,  Ohio 

Damascoville,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton,  (Soldiers'  Home,)  Ohio. 

Delaware,  Ohio , 

Denison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Elyria.Ohi^ 

Geneva,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Huntsboro,  Ohio 

Ironton,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Ohio 

Lockland,  Ohio 

Lucas.  Ohio 

Mansfield.  Ohio 

Mount  Gilead,  Ohio   

Mount  Vernon.  Ohio 

Newburv,  Ohio , 

Oberlin.'Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Pi^nesviDe,  Ohio 

t4qna,Ohlo 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ohio 

Sheffield,  Ohio 

Shelby,  Ohio 

Springvnle,  Ohio 

Sprinjrficld,  Ohio 

SteubenviUe,  Ohio 


President. 


Darwin  G.  Eaton 

P.K.  Noye 

Ethan  Curtis 

K,  H.  Kasback 

Edward  T.  Robb 

Henry  F.  Benton 

Edgar  A.  Hutchins 

James  Tuckemian 

E.  S.  Palmer 

\V.  J.  Townsend 

Charles  E.  Merriaro . . . 

Isaac  Mull 

Oliver  S.  Carey 

Asher  B.  Evans 

Edwin  J.  Olney 

TheronL.  Littio 

R.  V.  R  Montfort 

Le  Garde  T.  Moore 

D.S.Siitpheu 

Henry  Berge 

W.  E.  Dodge,  jr 

Josei)h  Martin  dale 

M.  Flay  Reading 

A.  J.  Halbrook 

Orville  J.  Harmon 

Andrew  Cobnm 

John  I.  Piatt 

John  S.  Parker 

Nicolas  Cain 

T.F.Allen 

Isaac  Bridgman 

William  H:  Fisher.... 
Jacob  A.  Kohler 

E.  P.  Goucher 

A.  C.  Hitchcock 

P.  Q.  Stoner 

James  K.  Stebbins 

A.  L.  Witherel 

William  McKinley... 
James  McL.  Welsh.. 

F.  M.  Backus 

H.  Thane  Miller 

James  Loughey 

George  H.  Twiss 

John  Joice 

Caleb  Maris 

Robert  W.  Steele  .... 
William  Earnshaw. . . 

J.  A.  Alexander 

A.  L.  Lockert 


J.  M.George 

F.  L.  Nelson 

H.  A.  Delano 

Joseph  Saunders. 
Erskine  Corson.. 

B.  Armstrong 

I.  H.  Young 

A.  W.  Burtch..-. 
James  F.  Merrill. 

Jacob  Leiter 

D.  Y.Lacy 

R.  F.  Bartlett.... 

D.  W.  Chase 

F.  Chirk  MlUer.. 

J.  W.  Peck 

D.  R.  Moone 

Walter  C.  Tisdel. 
W.  Richardson... 
T.  G.  Johnson  . . . 
Richard  Wiggin  . 
William  A.  Day  . 


G.  W.  Billow 

H.  B.  May  hew 

B.  F.  Prince 

Robert  Shorrard,  jr 
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55 
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450 
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Ji 
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Na 
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216 


96 
70 

49 
52 
70 
61 
161 


56 
85 
68 
245 
44 
61 
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36 
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165 

85 

77 

43 
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a 

d 
>Z5 


«9 
S30 
831 
S33 
S33 
234 
835 
836 
837 
838 
839 
340 
841 
848 
843 
844 
245 
846 
847 
84^ 
849 
850 
851 
852 
853 
854 
255 
856 
857 
258 
859 
360 
861 
863 
863 
864 
865 
866 
867 
868 
869 
870 
871 
272 
873 
374 
875 
876 
877 
378 
879 
880 
881 
382 
383 
884 
885 
886 
287 
288 
289 
390 
891 
893 
893 
894 
895 
896 
897 


300 

301 


Location. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

WestElkton,  Ohio.. 

Wooater,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

TounKStowTi.  Ohio .  - 

Zftnesville,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oregon 

Altoona.  Pa 

Bellefonte,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Candor,  Pa 

Dunbar,  Pa 

Baston,  Fa 

East  Whiteland,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa 


Geltyabore,  Pa 
Hanover,  Pa . . . 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Harrisville,  Pa , 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Nazareth,  Pa 

New  Castle,  Pa 

North  East,  Pa 

Petroleum  Center,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Shippensbnrg,  Pa 

Sonbury,  Pa 

Tidioote,  Pa 

Union  Mills,  Pa 

Westfleld,  Pa 

Williamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Bristol,  R.  I 

Pawtucket,  RI 

Providence,  R.  I 

Westerly,  R.  I 

Wyoming,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston.  S.  C,  (colored) , 
Yorkville,  S.  C,  (colored)  . . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Brandon,  Vt 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Burlington.  Vt 

Charlotte,  Vt 

Fair  Haven,  Vt 

Fairlee,Vt 

Lincoln,  Vt 

Manchester,  Vt 

Middlebnry,  Vt 

Middletown,  Vt , 

North  Bennington,  Vt 

Norwich,  Vt 

OrweU,  Vt 

Peru,  Vt 

Pittsford,  Vt 

Shoreham,  Vt 

St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt 

Sudbury,  Vt 

UnderhiU  Center,  Vt 

Waterbury,  Vt 

West  Berlin,  Vt 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Windham,  Vt 

Windsor,  Vt 

Woodstock,  Vt 

Parkersbanc,  W.  Va 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 


Preddent 


Charles  Dongloss 
S.  J.  Kirkwood  . . 


J.  N.  Weaver 

David  Millen 

A.  B.  Cornell 

E.  R.  Sullivan  * 

R.  K.  Warren 

John  Currie 

James  A.  Beaver  . . . 

C.  W.  Krause 

John  Kenned V 

James  L.  Pautl 

James  L.  Fisher 

John  G.  Thomas 

N.J.Clark 

H.  K.  Porter 

John  J,  Bingley 

S.  R.  Detrich 

W.  D.  Patton 

RRWicstling 

Emory  West 

D.S.Burk 

David  Kuntz 

Ira  D.  Laukey 

H.  Ellen 

C.N.Payno 

Peter  B.  S^'mons 

J.  H.  Stearnberg 

Honrv  M.  Boies 

T  E.  Billheimer 

Michael  Shipe. 

William  W.  Hague. . 
Charles  W.  Dabney. 
William  M.  Taylor. . 

John  Q.  Berrv 

David  E.SmaU 

William  H.  Spooner. 
P.  E-Tillinghast.... 

John  Kendrick  .1 

R  F.  Latimer 

S.D.  Ashley 

Virgil  C.  Dibble.... 
Henry  W.  Thomas. . 

John  A.  Newton 

Greorgo  Monteith 

Edgar  J.  Bliss 

O.  B.  Douglass 

WiUiamfi.  Lund... 

H.  McNiel 

Charles  Howard 

John  Stratt'^n 

A.  W.  Eastman 

Samuel  G .  Cone 

L.  £.  Knapp 

D.  Leffing>vell 

B.  F.  Porter 

WiUiamSewall    .... 

Sidnev  Thomaa 

O.  P.  ^vmons 

AmoH  1).  Tiffiuiy 

W.  Bingham 

George  D.  Warren  . . 

D.  C.  Ketcham 

W.H.Mead 

J.J.Colby 

C.  H.  Farnsworth. . . 

Joseph  Chandler 

Henry  M.  Beens 

L  W.Hawlev 

L.  Richmond 

J.  W.  Cortls 

Joseph  Willetts 


-6 
I 


B 

a 


100 


170 

310 

860 

45 

59 

95 

436 

SO 

18 

163 

38 

315 

718 

61 

300 

35 

30 

49 

74 

47 

100 

45 

54 

3,374 

65 

376 

70 

33 

60 

51 

30 

115 

854 

171 

120 

860 

150 

30 

140 

41 


22 

115 
71 

135 
53 
51 
30 
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29 
33 
30 
73 
35 
61 
46 

125 

101 
64 
19 
23 
58 
30 
44 
89 
89 

105 
50 

966 
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Yes. 


Free. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea 
Yes. 


Yes. 
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Yes. 
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No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
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Na 
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Na 
Na 


Na 
Yes. 


No. 


Na 
Na 
Na 


Ka 

Yen 

Yea. 


None. 


800 

34 

860 

IGO 

None. 

None. 

1.650 
None. 


200 
105 

5.000 
300 
350 

8,000 


339 
115 


7,000 
300 


30 
'60 


61 
1,800 

200 
1.960 

305 
5,700 


None. 
500 
12 


300 
None. 
7 


230 


12 
40 


50 


None. 


306 
417 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


Na 
Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Mo. 
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Table  XYI.— Young  McrCs  Chistian  Associalions  of  the  United  States — Continued. 


I 


302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 


Location. 


Fond  dn  Lao,  Wis 

JonesviUe,  Wis • . . 

Portage  City,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

^Vhitewater,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C,  (colored) 


President. 


C.  T.  Pettibone  ... 

E.  S.  Barrows 

J.  B.  Wells 

W.  T.  Bull 

Georges.  Marsh.. 

O.  O.  Howard 

Joseph  L.  Thomas 


o 


75 
100 
29 
80 
74 
890 
93 


Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yea 

Yes. 


St 

o  a 


None. 
31 
16,000 
200 


S 

.5 

I 


Na 
Yea. 


1 


e 
o 


Na 


':3cc:s'^:->53i  ■:?  src 


»    i:-iiuiinl  Pa  ■;■■■" (jbratj... 


Faoiia-AuB  Fablk  Litnr;. . . 

Pttl^in:  Ltbrarr -,--- 

'.  Pn' <»- Lil«r7 

P-ihlh- Libmty 

;  PaWw-LibtTuy 


IPaMicLibnn    

'  Toaai  Ura'i>rtiri*llu  AModUlaa... 
ICiljLibraiy 


Er..A-..^.  M««    ..,   . 

■      1* 

H  I  PnMHLibtai7... 


PuMirUbnrj... 
;  PnMir  LlbHTT... 
I  Pnblic  Libntj. . . 

PtwLibTMJ  .... 

PdMjc  UbruT. . . 

"-"'-LibmiT     . 

.  ._„v  In»UloI> 

PfaiUipn'!!  Pr^  PulilK'  IMmy 


~-  illip«!. Fr^ 

Pnbtic  LibniT  . 
Biiiborr  Athriiiri 
Silrm  AthfiuBuni 


•nnulllx  l.tbnuy 


Lybb.  Uua 
Mlllburv.  Uui    . 

l'hllUu.t.u>.  »■•»■       ' 
S..ulh  I4.».li"il.  «"• 


W-«l 

1  ;s;s 

1.0M 

1  .Jij 

1     :^w>o 
a.™ 
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I 


83 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 


Name. 


Public  Library 

Jackson  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Goodeuow  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Westfleld  A  theotenin  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library •. 

Public  Librai'y 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

American  Antiquarian  Society 

Public  Library 

Young  Men's 'Society 

Michigan  State  Library 

Minneapolis  Athenaeum 

Minneitota  Ilistorical  Society 

St  Louis  Public  Library 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association 

Public  City  Library 

City  Library , , 

Port«mouth  Athensmm  Library 

Newark  Library  Association 

Public  Library! 

New  York  State  Library 

Young  Men's  Association 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library 

Buffalo  Young  Men's  Association 

Grovenor  Library 

Apprentices'  Lilirary 

Astor  Library 

Cooper  Union 

Mercantile  Library 

S<wiety  Library 

New  York  Historical  Society  Library. . 

Rot^hcster  Atheneeuni  Library , 

Troy  Young  Men's  Association 

Public  Library 

Cincinnati  Public  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Theological  and  Bieligioos  Library 

Ohio  School  Library 

Cleyclaud  Library  Association , 

Public  Library 

Ohio  State  Library 

Dayton  Public  School  Library 

Portland  Library  Association 

Pennsylvania  State  Library 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Philadelphia  Athenosum 

Mechanics'  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Philmlclphia  Library  Company 

Loganian  Library 

Yoiing  Men's  Christian  Association 

Apprentice's  Library 

American  Philosophical  Society , 

Pittaburg  Mercant lie  Library 

Newport' Public  Library 

Bed  wood  Library  and  Athensom 

Providence  Athenieum 

South  Carolitia  State  Library 

Charleston  Library  Society 

Tennessee  State  iibr.iry 

Vermont  State  Library 

Virginia  State  Library 

Milwaukee  Young  Men's  Assooifttion  . . . 

Library  of  Congress 

Library  of  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  . . . 

Patent  Office  Library 

Library  of  State  Department 

Library  of  Treasury  Department 

Washington  Library 

Library  of  Agricoltoral  Department 


Location. 


Springfield,  Mass 

Stockbridge,  Mass 

Stoueham,  Mass 

Sanltborough,  Mass 

South  Sudbury,  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Watertown,  Mass 

Wayland,  Mass 

Wi'stboro,  Mass , 

Westtieltl,  Mass , 

Westford,  Mass 

Weston,  Mass 

Winchendon,  Mass 

Winchester,  Mass 

Wobum,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass . . 

do 

Detroit,  Mich 

do 

Lansing,  Mich 

Miuueapolis,  Minn 

St.PauJCMiun 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Concord,  N.  H 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newton,  N.J 

Albany.N.  Y 

do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buflalo.N.Y 

do 

New  York  City,  N.Y... . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do 

do 

do 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio  . . . 
Portland,  Orog. . 
Harrisburg,  Pa . 
Philadelpma,Pa 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg,  Pa.... 
NewTH)rt,R.I.... 

■ do 

Providence,  R  I.. 
Columbia,  S.  C  . . . 
Charleston,  a  C.  . 
Nashville,  Tenn . . 
Montpelier,  Vt. . . 
Richmond,  Va  . . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 
Washington,  D.  C 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1857 
1862 
1658 
1852 
1863 
1866 
1865 
1868 
1850 
1857 
1868 
1859 
1857 
1867 
1859 
1856 
1860 
1812 
1865 
1832 
1828 
1859 
1849 
1865 
1846 
1855 
1854 
1817 
1847 
1868 
1818 
1833 
1857 
1835 


1820 
1848 
1859 
1820 
1839 
1804 
1830 
1834 
1858 
1867 
1835 
1863 
1850 
1846 
1868 
1817 


1864 
1777 
1812 
1814 
1820 
1821 
1731 
1750 
1854 
1821 
1742 
1847 
1807 
1730 
1753 
1814 
1748 
1854 
1830 
1823 
1847 
1815 


1837 
1789 


®  a 
»  ? 


5t6,4tf8 
4.000 
3,000 
2.511 
3,784 
7,995 
5,000 


1814 
1809 


3,856 

1,442 

2,200 

1,544 

3.000 

1,295 

2,000 

3,714 

21,000 

50,000 

15.500 

10,000 

25,000 

1,968 

3,100 

11,800 

31,238 

4,8d4 

13,100 

10,000 

15,500 


a  o 


8,000 


70 


TOO 
413 


100 
100 


66 

80 


115 

112 
1,500 

912 
3^000 

500 
3vS4tt 


1,000 


76,000 
11,021 
22.000 
15,000 

1.000 

42,740 

138,000 

5,000 
104. 513 
28.000 
85,000 
19,000 
18,178 

7,370 
31,588 
30,206 

3,500 
85,000 
10,000 

3,500 
31,000 
10,000 

2,800 
39,000 
21,580 
14.500 
20,000 
47,000 
80.000 


3.000 
90,029 
15,000 

9,100 

4,235 
17,460 
39,444 
12,000 
20,000 
13,000 
11  165 
90,000 
10.566 
190.000 
35,000 
90,596 
18,000 

3.730 
10,000 

7. 


1,498 
884 


1,000 


7,1 

549 
1,000 
1,500 


2,19S 
2,300 


In  1868;  8,840 

800 

1,000 

700 

300 


In  1868,5,393 

9,315 

443 

900 


1,070 


330 
700 
460 


SySOO 
1, 


504 


519 


1,000 
8,000-8,000 


1,135 
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Table  XX. — Summary  of  eocaminations  for  admission  to  the  United  Statm  MUUary  Academi 

for  fifteen  years j  from  1856  to  1870,  inclusive. 
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On  what  account. 
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25 
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1 
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12 
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11 
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5 
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;<5 
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;5  5?;;z; 

Alabama 

ArkftOHa.s 

32 

10 

15 

22 

11 

4 

32 

55 

67 

24 

6 

60 

18 

26 

32 

43 

29 

11 

24 

48 

5 

7 

14 

27 

157 

32 

111 

4 

127 

7 

22 

48 

8 

13 

46 

10 

27 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

192 

20 
7 

12 

14 

6 

4 

23 

47 

46 

19 

3 

43 

14 

22 

25 

42 

20 

9 

16 

32 

4 

1 

12 

25 

128 

26 

80 

3 

101 

7 

17 

33 

5 

12 

34 

6 

20 

5 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

...... 

1 
170 

12 
3 
3 

8 
5 

"9* 
8 

21 
5 
3 

17 
4 
4 
7 
1 
9 
2 
8 

16 
1 
6 
2 
2 

29 
6 

31 
1 

26 

'  "5* 
15 
3 

1 
12 
4 
7 
1 
2 
1 

...... 
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2 
14 

1 

'' 
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'  • 
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2 

i 
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16 

i 
1 

2 

2 
i 
i 
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1 

1 

i 
i 
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11 

2 

2 
3 
2 

i 

11 
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1 
1 
1 

1 
i 

i 

I 

i 
2 

2 
2 

i 

1 
2 

3 
1 

4 

1 
2 
4 

4 
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1 
9 
3 
1 
9 
3 
2 

1 

7   7   7 
12.. 

California 

3  2  3 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

2 
n 

i' 
5 

17 
4 

2 
6 
2 
3 
3 

0 

2 

1 

3 
5 

2 

1   .J  0 
3   3   4 

Florida     

Crcori?ia    

4    3  5 

Illinois 

I 
2 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2   4   1 

Indiana  

2;  3 

1 
3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

i 
3 

i 

>  • 

"i 

1 

2 
i 

i 

i 

i 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

i 
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3  3  ;i 

Iowa 

2 
2 

1!  1 

Kansas 

1 
i 

2 
i 
2 

i 
1 

2 
2 

i 

i 
"i 

15 

2    1    1 

Kentucky 

Loniftianik 

Maine 

i 

'2 

i 

i' 
1 

•  •  •  > 

.... 

1 
4 

'4 

6 

i 
3 

.... 

1 
2 

"3 

1 

i 
1 

1 
3 

'3 

7  «i  r. 
1    1    1 
3    1    '2 

Maryland 

1 

I    1    1 

MasHachuactts .... 

i 
2 

8 

i 

i 
i 

..    1  .. 

Michiiran 

G 

2 

4 

12 

4 
6 

... 
3 

1 
4 

4 

.2  :i 

Minni»aota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1*       *•       "■ 

u    0   .» 
1    G   3* 

Nebraska 

..    1    1 

Nevada   

1 
1 

15 
2 

18 

3 

1    3    1 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . . 
Ohio 

1  ..    1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

6 

4 
9 

'3 
3 
3 

610  C 
1    .1  1 
3   6   4 

Oregon  *. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

13 

'2 
10 

1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
I 
1 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  « 

2 

"7 
173 

6 
4 

4    5  4 

i    2  2 

2   li  I 

Vermont 

>         1 

Virginia 

4 

1 

1 

i 

6 

1 
3 

"i 

3:  3,  2 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dist.  Columbia  . . . 

Colonwlo  Ter 

New  Mexico 

1  i!-. 
.,  ii.. 

Utah  Ter 

7 

76 

.... 

a     •    •     • 

1    3 

I.... 

i  »  •  •  • 

!   8 
m 

1 

i.  .1. . 

Washington  Ter . . 

Dakota  Ter 

Arizona  Ter 

Idaho  Ter 

2   3t  2 

Montana 

Wyoming  Ter 

At  lariro 

&  9l  6 

1 

Grand  totalB . . 

1,459 

1,133 

326 

41 

16 

16 

13 

13 

14 

36 

23 

70 

809eei 
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Statistics  of  expenditure  on  English 

education,  378. 
Dissatisfaction    at    the  allotment  of 

educational  funds,  378, 379. 
Extracts  from  speeches  reported  in  the 

Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  1870, 379, 380. 
California,  87-97. 
Statistics,  87. 

Establishment  of  school  fund,  88. 
First  free  public  school,  88. 
Organization  of  school  board  in  San 

lYancisco,  88. 
Revision  of  school  law,  88. 
First  State  rejyort  issued,  88. 
First  bequest  to  school  fund,  88. 
First  State  teachers*  convention,  88. 
First  State  institute,  88. 
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California — Coiitinned. 

Establishment  of  '*  California  Teach- 
er," 88. 
State  school  law,  88, 89. 
Board  of  education  composed  of,  88. 
Duties  of  Stat«  superintendent,  88, 89. 
Duties  of  county  superintendents,  SS, 
Exclusion  of  races  from  schools,  89. 
Teachers'  certificates,  89. 
Taxes  for  schools,  89. 
School  fund  composed  of,  89. 
State  Normal  School,  89. 

Statistics  of,  (table.) 
Graded  ceititicates  given,  89. 
Cosmopolitan  schools,  90. 
Evening  schools,  90. 
State  Industrial  School,  90. 

Management  of,  90. 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 

90. 
Uuivei*8ity  college,  90. 
State  Univei-sity,  90, 91. 

Resolution  admitting  ladies  into^  91. 
Santa  Clara  College,  91. 
Univei*8ity  of  the  Pacific,  91. 
St.  Mai-> 's  College,  91. 
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St.  Augustine  College,  91. 
Laurel  Hall  Boarding  School,  91. 
San  Rafael  College,  91. 
St.  Ignatius  College,  92. 
Uuivei'sity  School,  92. 
Union  College,  92. 
Sonoma  College,  92. 
San  Francisco,  92, 93. 

City  superintendent,  92. 

Statistical  summary,  92. 

Policy  of  renting  school  boildings, 
92. 

Non-attendance,  93. 

Stringent  truant  laws  needed,  93. 

Improvement  in  evening  schools,  93. 

Commercial  class,  93. 

School  for  Chinese,  93. 

Proportion  of  tax  paid  by  Chinese, 
93. 

Colored  school,  93. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  opinion 
of  Hon.  John  Swett,93,94. 
Separation  of  sexes  in  school,  94,95. 
Teaching  as  profession,  95. 
Women  teachers,  95. 
Statistics  by  counties,  96, 97. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  96, 

97. 
State  superintendent,  96. 
Chinese  migration,  422-434. 

Numbei*»  of  Chinese  immigrants,  422. 

Character  of  immigrants,  423. 

Their  universal  ability  to  read   and 

write,  423. 
Location  of  the  immigrants  in  this 

country,  423. 
Chinese  companies,  423. 
Prospective  increase  of  immigration, 

423. 
Hinderances  to  immigration. 
Causes  of  infanticide,  424. 
Demand  for  labor  in  America,  424. 


Chinese  migration — Continued. 

Adaptation  of  the  Chinese  to  the  West, 
425. 

Checks  to  immi^ation,  425. 

Oovemment  action,  425. 

Atrocities  of  the  coolie  trade,  425. 

Wise  and  humane  legislation,  426. 
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other  nations,  426. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments as  affecting  Chinese,  426. 

Opening  of  Chinese  ports  for  trade, 
426. 

Chinese  preference  for  America,  426. 

The  principle  of  no  caste,  426. 

Political  bearings  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 426,  427. 

Sympathy  of  the  Chinese  with  our  in- 
stitutions, 427. 

Industrial  opposition  to  immigration, 
427. 

Danger  from  introduction  of  pagan- 
ism, 427. 

Susceptibility  of  the  Chinese  to  Chris- 
tian teaching,  428. 

Results  of  Chmese  immigration,  428, 
429. 

Particulars  of  policy  to  be  pursued, 
429. 

Adoption  of  American  language,  dress, 
habits,  and  homes,  429. 

Predominant  characteristics  of  Chi- 
nese; isolation  to  be  deprecated, 
429,  430. 

Adoption  of  American  manners,  430. 

Admission  to  citizenship,  430. 

Importance  of  education,  430. 

Importance  of  right  popular  senti- 
ment, 430. 

Generosity  the  highest  wisdom,  431. 

Lessons  of  history  in  regard  to  com- 
petitive labor,  431. 

Availability  of  an  educational  policy, 
431. 

The  Chinese  accustomed  to  acquire 
knowledge,  431. 

Eagerness  to  learn  the  American  lan- 
guage, 431. 

Scarcity  of  schools  for  Chinese,  431. 

Importance  of  training  the  children, 
431,  432. 

Great  importance  of  understanding 
our  language,  432. 
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Text-books  adapted  to  the  Chinese, 
4*33. 

Educational  instrumentalities,  433. 

Duty  of  the  Government,  433,  434. 

Fruits  of  experience  in  education  of 
Chinamen,  434. 
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434. 

Evening  schools,  434. 
Colorado,  318,  319. 

Organization  of  Territory. 
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in,  318. 

Letter  from  superintendent,  318. 

Letter  from  citizen  of  Trinidad,  318 
319. 
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Colorado — Continued. 

Hope  for  better  times,  319. 
Natural  division  of  the  Territory,  319. 
Mestizoes,  319. 
Colored  schools  under  supervision  of  Froed- 

meu's  Bureau,  337-339. 
Improvement  of  the  colored  people, 

337. 
Statistical  summary  of  day,  night,  and 

Suuday  schools,  337,  3^^^. 
Pnuctuaiity,  and  attendance,  338. 
Normal  schools  for  coloreil  teachers, 

338. 
Amount  paid  by  freedmen  for  schools, 

338. 
Expenditures,  339. 
Connecticut,  98-102. 

First  public  school  in,  98. 

Early  enactments  respecting  schools, 

98. 
Summary  of  statistics,  98, 99. 
Free  schools  not  connected  with  State, 

99. 
Libraries,  99. 
Teachers'  institutes,  99. 
State  Normal  School,  99. 
Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home,  99. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  99. 
Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  99. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  99. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  99. 
New  Haven. 
Summary  of  statistics  of,  99,  100. 
Board  of  education,  99. 
Grade<l  schools,  100. 
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Statistical  summary,  100. 
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100, 101. 
Statistics  by  counties,  102. 
Secretary  of  board  of  education,  100. 
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school  law,  319. 
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319. 
Lack  of  school  teachers,  319. 
Increase  of  school  fund,  319. 
Appreciation  of  schools  by  the  people, 

319. 
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School  law,  features  of,  320. 
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intendents, 320. 
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tion, 371,  372. 
System  in  the  United  States,  372. 
German  or  articulating  method,  372. 
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372,  373. 


Deaf  and  Dumb — Continued. 
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373. 
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103. 
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103. 
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ture,  103. 
Schools  in  Milford,  103. 
Abstract  of  school  laws,  104. 
Wilmington,  104, 105. 
Establishment  of  public  schools  in,  104. 

Superiority  of  lady  teachers,  104. 

Statistical  summary,  104,  1(^. 

State  Normal  University,  105. 
District  of  Columbia,  312-:U7. 
School  organizations  in,  312. 
Washington,  division    of,  for  school 

purposes,  312. 
Duties  of  school  officers,  312. 
Provisions  for   graded  and  eyening 

schools,  312. 
School  age,  312. 
City  superintendent,  312. 
Schools  and  teachers,  312. 
GU^rman  langut^e  and  music,  312. 
Seats  and  pupils,  312. 
Appropriations,  312. 
Joint  resolution  of  the  city  councils, 

312. 
Colored  schools  of  Washington   and 

Georgetown,  312. 
Superintendent   Newton's   statement 

of,  312. 
Private  schools,  312. 
J.  Russell  Borr's  statement  of,  314. 
Summary  of  whit'C  school  statistics, 

314. 
Condition  of  school  buildings,  314. 
Taxation  for  schools,  314. 
Congressional  donations,  314,  315. 
Statistics  by  wanls  of  white  ond  col- 
ored children  in  city,  315. 
Georgetown  schools,  statistics  of,  315. 
Report  of  board  of  guardians,  315, 316. 
Short  time  pupils  remain  in  school, 

315,  316. 
Expenditures  and   school   buildings, 

310. 
Schools  of  Washington  County,  316. . 
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habitants,  316. 
Education  compulsory,  316. 
Statistics  of,  during  the  pa«t  five  years, 

317. 
Ecuador,  education  in,  383,  384. 
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cation, 383. 
Method  of  study  in  the  common  schools. 

384. 
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Edacation  and  labor^  relations  of,  439-467. 
Anstria,     technical     and     scientilic 

schools  in,  440. 
Bohemia,  technical  schools  in,  440. 
Hungary,  trade  and  industrial  schools 

in,  440. 
Bavaria,   polytechnic,  scientific,  and 

industrial  schools  in,  440,  441. 
Prussia,  technical  schools  in,  441. 
Saxony,    technical   and    polytechnic 

schools  in,  441. 
Switzerland,  technical  and  polytech- 
nic schools  in,  441,  442. 
Belgium,  commercial  and  technical 

schools  in,  442. 
Italy,  technical  education  in,  442. 
Northern  Europe,  technical  and  scien- 
tific education  in,  442. 
France,  technical   education  in,  442, 

443. 
Great  Britain,  increase  of  technical 

education  in,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  interest  of  workingmen 

in  technical  education,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  coSperative  societies  in, 

444. 
French  exposition  and  English  arti- 
sans, 444. 
Creuzot,  technical  training  in,  445. 
Belgian  educators.  Congress  of,  445. 
Art  instruction,  influence  of,  445. 
Factory  system,  dangers  of^  445,  446. 
Indian  Orchard  Mill,  schools  at,  446. 
Dr.  Lyon   Playfoir,  remarks  of,  446, 

447. 
Circular  of  inquiry  hy  Commissioner, 

447. 
Amount,  character,  &c.,  of  lahor,  448, 

453,  458,  461,  463,  465. 
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448, 452,  458, 461,  463, 465. 
Efifect  of  rudimentary  education,  449, 

453,  459,  463,  466. 
Effect  of  further  knowledge,  449,  454, 

459,  461,  464,  466. 
Specific  influence  of  education  on  in- 
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466. 
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habits,  &c.,  451,  457,  460,  562,  465, 

466. 
Answers  by  employers,  448-452,  461- 

463. 
Answers  by  workmen,  452-458,  463- 

465. 
Answers  by  oJbservers,  458-461,  465- 

467. 
Educational  conventions,  406-418. 

National  teachers'  association,  406, 407. 

National  university,  406. 

Universal  system  of  weights   and 
measures,  406. 

Primary  education,  406. 

National  education,  406,  407. 

Music  in  schools,  407. 

School  discipline,  407. 


Educational  conventions — Continued. 
American  normal  association,  407-408. 

The  human  body  a  study  for   the 
teacher,  408. 
American    institute   of    instruction, 
-  409-410. 

Poetry  of  education,  409. 

Education  in  Prussia,  409. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  409,  410. 

Compulsory  school  attendance.  410. 

Central  college  association,  41(>-411. 

What  colleges  ought  to  be,  411. 

Christian  education,  411. 
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Bureau  of  Education,  411. 
Kansas  State  teachers'  association,  41 1. 
Ohio  State  teachers'  association,  411, 
412. 

Normal  schools  and  county  super- 
vision, 412. 

Moral  culture  in  common  schools,412. 

Utilitv  of  the  ideal,  412. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  412. 
Michigan  association  of  county  super- 
intendents' 412-414. 

Relations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  education,  412,  413. 

Superintendents'  records,  413. 

School  discipline,  413. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  413. 

Compulsory  attendance,  414. 

Motive  powers  of  our  educational 
machioery,  414. 
Michigan  State  teachers'  association, 
414,  415. 

School  discipline,  414. 
Indiana  State  collegiate  association, 

415. 
Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  415. 
Virginia     educational     meeting     of 

county  superintendents,  415. 
Advantages  of  education,  415. 
Prussia  an  example  of,  415. 
New  York  State  teachers'  association, 
416. 

Inadequate  pay  of  lady  teachers,  416. 

Improved  methods  in  education,  416. 

School  discipline,  416. 
California  St^ite   t«^achers'    institute, 
416,  417. 

Importance  of  education,  416. 

High  character  of  teachers,  416,  417. 

Drawing  and  music,  417. 

Corporal  punishment,  417. 

Illustrations  in  teaching,  417. 
Connecticut   State   teachers'    associ- 
ation, 418. 
England,  educational  progress  in,  373-377. 
Great  advances  made  since  1869,  373. 
Qovemmentol  supervision  of  schools, 

373,  374. 
Endowed  schools,  374. 
School  laws,  374-377. 
Council  of  education,  374. 
Truancy,  374. 

Compulsory  attendance,  374. 
Definition  of  the  public  school,  375. 
How  schools  are  to  be  supplied,  375. 
Duties  of  school  boards,  375,  376. 
Constitution  of  school  boards,  376. 
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England — Continned. 
Union  schools,  376. 

School  income,  expensee,  Ac,  376,  377. 
School  returns,  377. 
Attendance,  :W7. 
Parliamentary  grants,  377. 
Florida,  105-108. 

Organization  of  schools  in,  105. 
Free  schools  becoming  popular,  100. 
Aid  received  from  Government,  106. 
School  and  seminary  lands,  106. 
Agricultural  college  lands,  106. 
Peabody  fund,  106. 
East  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
West  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
Tuition  in  abolished,  106. 
Statistical  summary,  107. 
Statistics  by  counties,  108. 
Names  of  school  officers,  108. 
Georgia,  108-110. 

Peabody  fund,  108. 

Difficulties  to  the  establishment  of 

free  schools,  109. 
Plan  proposed,  109. 
Early  history  of  education  in,  109. 
"  Poor-school  law  "  system,  110. 
.  State  school  commissioner,  Gel.  J.  R. 

Lewis,  110. 
German  schools  and  German  teaching,  437. 
German-American  schools,  437. 
Centralization,    without    destroying 

liberty,  437. 
Gorman- American  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 438. 

Resolutions  of,  438. 

German    language    in   the  public 
schools,  438,  439. 

Objections  to  considered,  438. 

Necessity  for,  439. 
Hebrew  education,  359-370. 

Universal  education  of,  359. 
History  of,  360. 
First  biblical  mention  of,  360. 
Constant  progression  of,  360. 
Derived  from  laws  of  Moses,  360. 
Expulsion  from  Jerusalem,  360. 
Preservation  of  Talmuds,  360. 
Conquest  of  Mohammed,  360. 
Mild  rule  of  caliphs,  360. 
Theocratic  constitution,  360. 
Inculcation  of  virtues,  360. 
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361. 
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Education  the  aim  of  life,  361. 
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School  founded  at  Tiberias,  :}61. 
Compilation  of  the  Mishna,  361. 
Babylonian  schools,  361. 
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361. 
Sufiferings  of  Hebrew  schools,  361. 
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Schools  of  Otranto  and  Bari,  361. 

Prosperity  of  schools  in  Spain,  361. 

Encouragement  of  Moorish  kings,  361. 

Maimonides,  the  philosopher,  361. 
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Mordecai  M.  Noah,  an  American  Jew, 
363. 
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founded  for  Jews,  363. 
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cation,  363. 
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Help  the  stranger,  363. 

Hermetic  charity,  363. 
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364. 
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Jewish  poverty  explained,  364. 

Habitual  temperance  of  Jews,  364. 
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for,  365. 
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Profanity  especially  forbidden,  365. 
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366. 
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Superiority  of  Hebrew  education,  366. 
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367. 
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367. 
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ties, 367. 
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Sunday-schools  in  the  United  States^ 
368. 

The  Temple  Immanuel  in  New  York, 
368. 

Rules  of  Sunday-schools  in  general, 
368. 

Rev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia, 
368. 

Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  368. 

Statistics  of  Bostou,  368. 

Rev.  S.  Deutsch,  of  Baltimore,  369. 

Statistics  of  Baltimore,  369. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sonnerschein,  of  St.  Louis, 
369. 

Statistics  of  St.  Louis,  369. 

Rules  of  St.  Louis  Sabbath-school, 
369. 

Rev.  B.  Felsenthal,  of  Chicago,  370. 

Statistics  of  Cliicago,  370. 

Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  370. 

Statistics  of  Cincinnati,  370. 

J.  J.  Noah,  370. 
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Organization  of  Territory,  321. 
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Recommendation  of  superintendent, 
321. 
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Decrease  in  "  different "  teachers,  216. 
Investment  in  brains,  216. 
Advantages  of  institute  instruction, 

216. 
Decrease    in    money    expended    for 

schools,  216. 
Increase  in  value  of  school-houses  and 

lots,  216. 
Higher  institutions  of  learning,  216. 
.  Dartmouth  College,  216,  217. 

Chandler  scientific  department  of, 
217. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  217. 
Manchester,  general  school  statistics 
of,  217. 

Training  school,  217. 

Improvement  of  teachers,  217. 
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New  Hampshire— Continned. 

Importance  of  masic,  218. 

Method  of  teaching  grammar,  218. 
State  superintendent,  219. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  219, 220. 
New  Jersey,  221-226. 

Statistical  snmmary,  221. 
Sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools,  221 . 
Proportion  of  children  in  school,  221. 
Legal  length  of  school  term,  221. 
Attendance,  221 
School-houses,  221. 
Normal  school,  221. 
Rutgers  Scientitic  School,  221,  222. 
Jersey  City,  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  in,  222. 

Attendance  in,  222. 

Evening  schools  in,  punctual  attend- 
ance of  girls,  222,  223. 

Earnestness  of  adults    in  evening 
schools,  223. 
Saturday  normal  school,  223. 
Newark,  statistical  summary  of  schools 
in,  223. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  school  statis- 
tics, 223. 

Colored  school,  22^). 

Evening  school  for  colored  youths, 
223,  224. 

Saturday  normal  school,  224. 

Sdccess  of  pupils  in  teaching,  224. 
Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 225, 226. 
Statistical  details   by   counties,  225, 

226. 
Now  Mexico,  326-328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  326. 
Distinct  inhabitants  of,  326. 
Mestizos,  gregarious  habits  of,  326. 
Absence  of  schools,  326. 
Deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  people, 

326. 
Extract  from  governor's  message,  326. 
Popular   hostility  to  public  schools, 

327. 
Degradation  of  the  people,  327. 
Pueblo  Indians,  328. 
New  York,  227-247. 

Outline  of  system  of  instruction,  227. 
Partial  summary  of  statistics,  227. 
Law  of  1853  respecting  districts,  227. 
Institutions  of  learning,  dot  public, 

encouraged,  227,  228. 
Colleges,  supervision  of,  228. 
Academies  not  free,  228. 
Academic     departments    in     Union 

schools,  228. 
Objeet  of  the  State  in  providing  edu- 
cation, 9)8. 
Supervision,  228. 
Improvement  since  abolition  of  rate 

bill,  228. 
Oeneral  school  statistics,  229-231. 
Teachers'  classes  in  academies,  231. 
Normal  schools,  231,  232. 
Teachers'  institutes,  232. 
Table  showing  comparative  snmmary 

of,  for  ten  years,  232. 
District  libraries,  mismanagement  of, 

233. 


New  York — Continued. 

Indian  schools,  23:). 

Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  233. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  234. 

New  York  City,  statistical  sammary 
ofschoolsin,  231,  235. 
Corporate  schools,  235. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Satuixiay  normal  school,  2!^. 
Evening  schools,  attendance  in,  235. 
Need  for  separate  evening  schools  for 

adults,  235. 
Evening  school  in  the  penitentiary, 

235. 
A  few  primary  school  statistics,  236. 
Corporal  pnnishment,  abolition  of, 

236. 
Appropriation  for  parochial  schools, 

236. 
The  Bible  in  schools,  236. 

Brooklyn,  summarv  of   statistics  of 
schools  in,  236,237. 
Comparison  of  statistics  of  past  year 

with  former  years,  237. 
Text-books  and  oral  instniction,  237. 
Graded  course  of  study,  237. 
Progress  of  free  schools,  237. 

Syracuse,  summary  of   statistics  of, 
238. 
Absenteeism  in,  238. 
Discipline,  238. 

Other  cities,  238. 

Names  of  State  superintendent  and 
county  commissioners,  239-241. 

Statistical  details  of  counties,  towns, 
and  cities,  242-247. 
Normal  instruction  for  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers, the  means  of  providing,  396-399. 

Number  of  teachers  in    the  United 
States,  396. 

Proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers 
in  different  States,  396. 

Number  of  pupils  attending  normal 
schools,  396. 

Expense  of  providing  normal  training 
for  all  teachers,  397. 

Necessity  for  a  graded  system  of  nor- 
mal schools,  397. 

Objections  to  this  plan   considered, 
398. 

Teachers'  institutes  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, 398. 

Opinion  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  398, 399. 
Normal  schools,  report  on  a  course  of  study 

for,  399-405. 
•      Plan  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools,  39S. 

Reasons  for  plan  proposed,  399,  400- 
402. 

Common  schools   suffering  for   edu- 
cated teachers,  400. 

Opinion  of  Guizot  of  poor  schoolmas- 
ters, 400. 

Failure  of  candidates  for  cadetship, 
401. 

Failure  of    candidates    for     normal 
schools,  401. 

Great  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
nation,  402. 
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Normal  schools — Continued. 

Standard  suggested  for  admission  to 

elementary^  normal  school,  404. 
Proposed  course  of  study  for,  404,  405. 
North  Caroliua,  248-252. 

Progress  of  education  in  the  State,  248. 
Number  of  children,  white  and  colored, 

in  State,  248. 
Charitable  and  religious  associations, 

248. 
Education  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion, 248,  249. 
Friends'  school  for  freed  men,  249. 
American  Missionary  Association,  248, 

249. 
American  Union  Freedman's  Commis- 
sion, 248,  249. 
Episcopal  parish  schools,  249. 
Presbyterian  parochial  schools,  249. 
Private  schools,  250. 
Summary  of  schools  organized  by  char- 
itable and  religious  associations,  250. 
Colleges  and  collegiate  institutes,  male 

and  female,  250. 
Education  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

251. 
Insane  Asylum,  251. 
Public  school  fund,  251. 
School-houses,  251. 
Penal  institutions,  251. 
Poor-houses,  251. 
Penitentiary,  252. 
Peabody  fund,  252. 
Wilmington  free  schools,  252. 

Boston  munificence,  252. 

Lady  county  examiner,  252. 
Ohio,  252-267. 

Statistical  summary,  252,  253. 
Schools  in  rural  districts,  253. 
Districts  in  which  teachers  ''  board 

around,"  253. 
Township  system,  253. 
Teachers^  institutes,  253. 
Supervision^  253. 

Higher  institutes  of  learning,  254. 
Normal  schools  and  academies,  254. 
Colleges  and  universities,  254. 
Tonn^  ladies'  seminaries,  254. 
Bible  m  schools,  254,  255. 
Cincinnati,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  256. 

Cincinnati  normal  school,  255. 

Special  training  for  teachers,  255, 
256. 

Phonic  method  of  reading,  256. 

Drawing,  256. 

Schools  of  design,  256. 

Evening  schools,  256. 

Normal  schools,  256. 
Columbus,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
256,257. 

Schools  for  colored  children,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  in  school  at 
various  ages,  257. 

Estimated  number  receiving  no  in- 
struction, 257. 
Cleveland,    statistical    summary    of 
schools  of,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  of  various 
ages  out  of  school,  257. 
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School  accommod^ations,  257. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 258,  259. 

School  statistics  by  counties,  260-263. 

School  financial  statistics  by  counties, 
264-267. 
Oregon,  268. 

Educational  sentiment  in,  268. 

No  State  board  of  education,  268. 
Pennsylvania,  208-281. 

Statistical  summary  of,  268. 

School  system,  268. 

SuperN-ision,  268. 

Salaries   of  county  superintendents, 
269. 

State  superintendent,  269. 

Directors,  269. 

City  and  borough  superint'endents,269 

Teachers'  graded  certificates,  269. 

Professional  certificates,  269. 

Studies,  270. 

Text  books,  270. 

Attendance,  270. 

Numl)er  of  children  in  no  school,  270. 

Irregular  attendance,  truancy,   non- 
attendance,  270. 

School  revenues,  270, 271. 

Higher  education,  271. 

Teachers'  institutes,  271. 

Normal  schools,  271. 

Colleges,  271. 

Awakening  of  interest  in  education, 
271,272. 

Philadelphia,  summary  of  school  sta- 
tistics of,  272. 
Compensation  of  teachers,  272. 
Public  entertainments  by  grammar 

schools,  272. 
Evening  schools,  272, 273. 
Compubory  education,  273. 
City  superintendent  needed,  273. 

Pittsburg,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  273, 274. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 274, 275. 

School  statistics  by  counties,  276-279. 

Statistical  table  of  academies  aad  sem- 
inaries, 280, 281. 
Rhode  Island,  282-284. 

Early  history  of,  282. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  282. 

Legal  school  term,  282. 

Teachers'  institutes,  282. 

Providence,  grammar  schools  of,  282. 
High  school,  proportion  of  pupils 

who  enter,  282. 
Crowding  of  primary  schools  in,  282. 
Ill-health  among  the  children  in,  282. 
Providence  evening  schools,  283. 
Ages  of  pupils,  and  eamestne^  in 

learning,  283. 
Example  of  perseverance  by  a  young 

girl,  283. 
Evening  school  for  ladies,  the  "  Irre- 
pressibles," 283. 

Names  of  State  superintendents,  283. 

Names  of  city  and  town  superintend 
ents,  283. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  284. 
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School  supervision,  434-439. 

Connecticut,  434, 435. 

Illinois,  435. 
Maxyland,  435. 
Ma^ssacliusetts,  435. 
Now  York,  436. 

North  Carolina,  436. 

Ohio,  436, 437. 

Pennsylvania,  437. 

Rhode  Island,  437. 

German  schools  and  German  teaching, 
437-439. 

German- American  schools,  437. 

German-American    teachers'    associa- 
tion, 4:w. 

Objections  to  the  study  of  "  German  " 
in  our  schools  answered,  438, 439. 

Germany  the  cradle  of  the  reformation 
in  schools,  439. 
Society,  crime,  and  criminals,  421, 422. 

Prison  congress,  delegates  present  at, 
421. 

Number  of  prisons,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  reform  schools,  421. 

Papers  '  considering  various   systems 
read  and  discussed,  421, 422. 

Prison  discipline,  422. 

National  prison  association,  422. 
South  Carolina,  285. 

Obstacles   to   establishment   of  free 
schools  in,  285. 

Indifference  to  education,  285. 

Prejudice  against  mixed  schools,  285. 

Saturday  normal  school,  285. 

Schools  for  freed  men,  285. 

Names  of  State  and  county  suiHjrin- 
tendents,  285. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  285. 
Tables. 

Agricultural  and  scientific  schools,  528. 

Alabama,  school  statistics  of,  85,  86. 

Blind,  institutions  for,  534. 

California,  school  statistics  of,  96,  97. 

Cities,  specimen  tables  of,  ^-59-561. 

Colleges,  statistics  of,  506-517. 

Commercial  colleges,  statistics  of, 529. 

Connecticut,  school  statistics  of,  102. 

Dakota,  school  statistics  of,  530. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  of,  530. 

District  of  Columbia,  school  popula- 
tion in,  16,  17. 

Florida,  school  statistics  of,  108. 

Idaho,  school  statistics  of,  322. 

Idiots,  statistics  of,  535. 

Illinois,  school  statistics  of,  120-122. 

Illiteracy,  statistics  of,  470-481. 

Indiana,  school  statistics  of,  128-130. 

Indians,  population  and   schools  of, 
348-352. 

Indians,  liabilities  of  United  States  to, 
353,  354. 

Inebriates,  statistics  of,  535. 

Insane,  statistics  of,  532,  533. 

Iowa,  statistics  of,  133-139. 

Kansas,  school  statistics  of,  144-146. 

Law  schools,  statistics  of,  521. 

Libraries,  statistics  of,  541,  542. 

Louisiana,  school  statistics  of,  151, 152. 

Maine,  school  statistics  of,  155. 

Maryland,  school  statistics  of,  164. 
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Massachusetts,  school  statistics  of,  183, 

184. 
Medical  colleges,  &c.,  522-525. 
Michigan,  school  statistics  of,  190-193. 
Minnesota,  school  statistics  of,  196, 199. 
MisceUaneous  special  schools,  535. 
Missouri,  school  statistics  of,  210,  211. 
Montana,  school  statistics  oi,  325. 
Nevada,  school  statistics  of,  214. 
New  Hampshire,  school  statistics  of, 

219,  220. 
New  Jersey,  school  statistics  ofj  2S, 

226. 
New  York,  school  statistics  of,  242-247. 
Normal  schools,  statistics  of,  526, 527. 
Ohio,  school  statistics  of,  260-267. 
Pennsylvania,  school  statistics  of,  276- 

281.' 
Prisons,  statistics  of,  548-557. 
Reformatories,  statistics  of,  543-547. 
Rhode  Island,  school  statistics  of,  284. 
School  expenditures  in  States,  71. 
School  statistics,  general,  of  States, 

504,  505. 
South  Carolina,  school  statistics  of,285. 
Tennessee,  school  statistics  of,  2?:^8, 2Sd. 
Territories,  area  of,  and  school  lands 

in,  336. 
Territories,  schools  and  population  in, 

28. 
Theological  seminaries,  statistics  of, 

518-520. 
Utah,  school  statistics  of,  331,  332. 
Washington,  school  rooms  in,  18. 
Washington  County,  school  statistics 

of,  317. 
West  Point  Academy,   statistics  o^ 

558. 
Yoimg  Men's  Cliristian    Association, 

statistics  of,  536-540. 
Tennessee,  28G-289. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  286. 
Old  school  law,  286. 
Revised  school  law  of  1867. 
Difficulties  encountered  in  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  286,  287. 
Efforts  to  secure  training  of  teachers, 

287. 
Aid  offered  by  agent  of  Peabody  fund 

and  others,  287. 
Destruction  of  school  property  during 

the  war,  287. 
Repeal  of  revised  law  and  restoration 

of  old,  287. 
Stat<3  supervision  abolished,  287. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  288, 

289. 
Statistical  details   by  counties,  288, 

289. 
Texas,  290. 

Constitutional  provision  of,  for  schools 

in  1869,290. 
Delay  in  effecting  school  organization, 

290. 
Opposition  by  State  legislature,  290. 
Desire  for  Congress  to  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  290, 
Utah,  328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  328. 
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Utah — Continned. 

Sammary  of  school  statistics  of^  328. 

Disparity  of  wages  paid  male  and  fe- 
male teachers,  32^. 

Desire  for  qualified  teachers,  J2S. 

Position  of  Utah  as  regards  the  school 
landsy  328. 

Wards  and  gnardians,  328,  329. 

Deseret  alphabet,  329. 

Featnres  of  school  law  of  Territory, 
329. 

University  of  Deseret,  329. 

Desire  of  the  people  for  schools,  330. 

Need  of  aid  from  Government,  330. 

Addresses  of  State  and  count  v  super- 
intendents, 331,  332. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  331, 332. 
Vermont,  290-292. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  290. 

Absenteeism,  novel  remedy  proposed, 
290,291. 

More  appropriate  work  for  ladies  than 
voting,  291. 

Academies,  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers' institutes,  291. 

What  was  done  with  the  State  school 
fund,  291. 

District  system,  291,  292. 

Obstacles   to   the   efficiency   of   the 
schools,  291,292. 

Beverence  for  ancient  landmarks,  292. 

Education  and  tobacco,  292. 

Attendance,  remarks  on,  292. 

Teachers'  institutes,  292. 

Names  of  city  superintendents,  292. 
Virginia,  293-299. 

System  of  free  public  schools  estab 
lished  in,  293. 

Views  of  superintendent  upon,  293. 

System  in  Prussia,  293. 

Paux>erism  in  southern  Europe,  293. 

Crime  and  poverty  in  England,  293. 

Condition  in  other  nations  having  free 
schools,  293. 

Cheapness  of  fi^e  school  system,  293, 
294. 

Immigration  and  free  schools,  294. 

Message  of  governor  to  legislature, 
294,  295. 

Agricultural  College  land  grant,  294. 

Necessity  for  educating  the  colored 
people,  295. 

Failure  of  nrixed  schools,  295. 

Features  of  school  system,  295,  296. 

Board  of  education  consists  of,  duties 
of,  295. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
elected  by,  duties  of.  295. 

County  superintendents,  appointment 

of,  duties  of,  295. 
Teachers,     scnool     houses,     schools, 

branches  taught,  296. 
Provision  agiiinst  mixed  schools,  296. 
School  funds,  296,  297. 
Peaboily  fund,  297. 
Colored  Normal  Industrial  School,  297. 
Qualifications  needed  by  county  su- 
perintendents, 297. 
State  and  county  supervision,  297. 
Name  of  State  superintendent,  298. 
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Names  of  county  superintendents,  29!?, 
299. 
Washington  Territory,  333. 
Or^nization  of,  333. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  333. 
Meager  statistics  of  schools  in,  333. 
Colleges,  333. 
Indian  education,  334. 
Society  of  the  Territory,  334. 
Freedom  from  crime,  3^. 
West  Virginia,  299-301. 

Progress  of  fi^e-school  sentiment,  299. 
Improvement  of  school  buildings,  299. 
Partial  sunmiary  of  school  statistics, 

299. 
Improvement  of  teachers,  299. 
Teachers'  certificates,  299,  300. 
Text-books,  300. 
State  normal  schools,  300. 
School  law  violated,  300. 
Peabody  ftmd,  300. 

Name  of  general  superintendent,  300. 
Names  and  addresses  of  county  super- 
intendents, 300,  301. 
Wisconsin,  301-311. 

Absenteeism,  duty  of  State  in  regard 

to,  301,  302. 
Smnmaiy  of  school  statistics,  302. 
School  fund,  composed  of,  condition 

of,  302. 
Collection  of  tax,  302. 
Township  system,  302, 
School  supervision,  302,  303. 
Compensation  of  superintendents,  303. 
Teachers'  institutes,  303. 
State  teachers'  association,  303. 
PlatteviUe  Normal  School,  303. 
Whitewater  Normal  School,  303. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  303,  304. 
Other  institutions  of  learning,  304. 
Milwaukee,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  304. 
First   school   opened    in  the  city, 

304. 
Rapid  increase  of  the  schools,  304. 
Importance  of  primary  schools,  304. 
Compensation  of  teachers  of  pri- 
mary schools,  304. 
Madison,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of.  304. 
Corporal  punishment,  decrease  of, 

304. 
Teachers'  meetings,  304. 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 305. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  306- 
311. 
Wyoming,  334-336. 

Organization  of  Territory,  334. 
Provision  of  legislature  of  1869  for 

schools,  334. 
Letter  from  county  superintendent  at 

Cheyemie,  334. 
Lett-er  from  South  Pass,  334. 
Letter  from  Rawlin's  Springs,  334, 335 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 335. 
Summary  for  organized   Territories, 
336. 
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